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INTRODnCTORT  NOTICE. 


Mb.  IIbbsbbt  Spekokb  vbs  born  iu  Derb/,  England,  nhete  bii 
Uier  and  motber  sdU  live.  For  two  generations  tbe  occnpation 
t  bin  funilj  bu  be«a  that  gf  teaching — his  ^nnilfatber  bating 

it  the  chief  school  in  Derby  (after  the  gnuninar  school),  anil  hid 
•T  having  adopted  the  same  profeasion. 

Ilerbert  waa  the  onl;  surriniig  child,  and  hia  health  was  bo 
lelicate  that  hia  parents  bad  but  little  hope  of  raiaiDg  liim.  Hii 
fiitho',  who  bad  paid  much  attenlioD  to  the  suliject  of  physical 
deTelopment,  gave  such  d  direction  to  hia  child's  early  educnUoil 
as  was  suited  to  the  feebli-ness  of  bis  constitntion.  He  brought 
him  ap  as  much  aa  poaaible  in  the  open  air,  and  sought,  by  grad- 
nal  and  judicious  exercise,  to  strengthen  bis  muscles  and  invigorate 
his  constitution.  Feeling  the  danger  of  exposing  him  to  the  usual 
coanw  of  education,  he  kept  liim  from  acbool,  snd  attended  to  bis 
ilMtruction  chiefly  bimselC 

A  correspondent  of  the  Independent  who  knew  the  family  in 
Derby  Kveral  years  ago,  and  who  derived  from  Ur.  Bpencet's 
father  several  particular?  of  the  mode  of  conducting  his  son's  cnt- 
ture,  rrjnarks  that  hb  method  was  to  begin  with  the  explanation  of 

tand  laws  of  eirtemal  objects.    Ho  never  gave  him 
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books  to  study  till  he  had  clearly  imparted  to  him  the  principlos 
of  the  subject  he  was  about  to  take  up.  Every  care  was  taken  to 
teach  him  accurately,  so  that  no  labor  should  be  lost  in  unlearning 
errors. 

Haying  received  his  early  education  mainly  from  his  fiither, 
Mr.  Spencer  passed  several  years  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  a  cultivated  scholar  and  a  clerg3rman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  was  noted  for  his  very  liberal  opinions  and  his  phi- 
lanthropic activity,  and  who  will  be  remembered  by  some  as  hav- 
ing, about  eighteen  years  ago,  made  a  tour  through  this  country 
delivering  occasional  lectures. 

Mr.  Spencer  early  showed  a  marked  aptitude  for  mechanics 
and  mathematics ;  and  his  &ther,  feeling  that  a  literary  career  was 
out  of  the  question,  turned  his  studies  midnly  in  the  direction  of 
civil  engineering,  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure  for  him  a  life 
of  out-door  activity  and  usefhl  employment  without  imperilling  his 
health.  This  was  quite  in  consonance  with  his  inclinations;  and 
having  finished  his  education  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Spencer,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  commenced  life  as  a  dvil  engineer.  Hr 
engaged  first  under  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  his  Other's,  and  who  some  years  since  became  widcW 
known  as  the  builder  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building  of  1850. 

After  some  eight  years  spent  in  the  profession  Mr.  Spencer 
abandoned  it,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  competition 
caused  by  the  large  numbers  who  flocked  into  it.  During  this 
period,  however,  he  published  various  papers  in  the  (Hvil  Engi- 
neer^ and  ArdiiUM  JoumdL  His  first  productions  in  general  lit- 
erature were  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Proper 
Sphere  of  Oovemment,  published  in  the  Ifon- Conformist  newspa- 
per in  1842.  These  were  some  time  afterwards  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet.  The  attention  which  they  drew  was  a  chief  cause  of 
the  subsequent  adoption  of  literature  as  an  occupation ;  a  step 
which  was  taken  after  the  reaction  trom  the  railway  mania  of 
1 845  had  led  to  an  extreme  depression  in  the  engineering  worid. 
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From  ld4B  to  1S52  Mr.  3peii:er  held  an  cngagerarat  on  tba 
C'enomiU  newspaper,  then  under  the  editorsliip  of  the  proprietor, 
Ur.  Janes  Wilson,  M.  P.  It  was  duriog  this  period  or  connection 
with  the  Samomiit  that  "  Social  Statics "  was  writlea  nnd  pob- 
lished.  It  was  farorablj  received,  and  shortly  after  led  to  an  in- 
vitation to  contribute  to  the  WMtmijuter  Recira.  This  connec- 
tion  Itecanie  oatablishcd;  and  Other  such  opportonitiea  offering, 
Mr.  Spencer  was  led  to  relinquish  his  connection  with  the  E«on»- 
wiitl  and  de?ote  himself  to  the  writing  of  articles  for  the  Quarter]  j 
Ite  views. 

"  Social  BtuticB."  of  which  the  present  Tolume  ia  a  reprint, 
wo*  published  in  1830.  In  1635  appeared  Hr.  Spencer's  profound 
and  original  book  entitled  the  "  Principles  of  Psjcbologf."  In 
18C7  he  collecti-d  and  pablished  sevenil  of  his  contributions  to 
the  English  periodicals,  under  the  title  of  "Essays;  Scientific, 
Political  and  Speculative,"  and  in  1303  he  issued  a  second  series 
with  the  same  title.  Four  more  easoys  were  also  pnbliabed  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Education;  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical." 

In  1860  Mr.  Spencer  began  the  isBue,  by  subacription,  of  a  sys- 
tan  of  philosophy  of  a  very  comprehensive  character,  and  ds- 
■ignnl  to  occupy  several  years  in  its  accomplishment.  The  aim 
of  this  work  is  to  bring  the  voat  resources  of  modem  science  to 
bear  upon  the  construction  of  a  complete  philosophical  scheme 
Ihat  shall  embrace  the  great  departments  of  Life,  of  Hind,  and 
of  Society.  Tbe  plan  involves  five  divisioiiB.  It  begins  with  an 
inquiry  into  Firat  Principles,  or  tbe  establishment  of  those  univer- 
sal UwB  which  control  all  phenomena,  and  therefore  underlie  all 
bnuichea  of  investigation.  This  part  develops  tbe  author's  method, 
and  lays  down  the  principles  to  bo  employed  as  guides  and  tests 
tn  the  Bueceeding  works.  Ncjit  comes  the  "  Principles  of  Biolo- 
gy," or  on  exposition  of  the  general  laws  and  scheme  of  life;  to  b« 
followed  by  the  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  or  the  science  of 
mind  in  its  broadest  aspcctA,  These  works  in  logical  order  pre- 
pare for  the  considenition   of  the   "  Principles  of  ftociolngy,' 
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(be  natanl  laws  of  society ;  and  laatlj,  the  tniths  (nrabUcd  It] 
the  comprebensiTe  stndf  of  roan  ta  his  bodily,  meatal,  &ad  social 
reUtiooB,  will  be  used  to  throw  light  opoa  the  final  inquir;  iato 
the  "Principles  of  Morality,"  or  the  true  lawB  of  tbe  reguUti^a 
of  bnmiia  conduct 

To  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  scbomo  he  bos  thua  under- 
taken is  too  eitensivo  for  anj  one  man  to  carry  out,  Mr.  Spencer 
replies,  that  an  cibaustire  treatment  of  each  topic  is  not  intended, 
bat  simply  the  establishmoDt  of  prineip!«»,  with  sach  illnBtrations 
as  are  needed  to  make  their  bearings  fully  understood.  And  ftir- 
tber,  that  impossible  thoagh  it  maj  pr070  to  execute  the  whole, 
yet  nothing  can  be  siud  against  an  attempt  to  sot  forth  the  First 
Principles,  and  to  can7  tbeir  application  aa  f ar  as  drcumatances 
permit.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  tbe  Tcry  considerable  portion 
of  tbe  work  already  done  not  only  gives  confldont  assurance  of  its 
•ucceflsful  BCcomplishmont,  but  demonatratea  moreover  that  the 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  tbe  right  man. 

It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Spencer's  health  is  precarious,  and 
hu  been  at  timea  so  diaturbed  as  somewhat  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
grea*  of  bis  work,  and  occasion  serious  solicitude  on  the  part  of  hia 
friends;  but  he  is  latterly  reported  in  quite  as  good  health  as  he 
usually  ei^oys,  notwitbalanding  the  severe  labor  of  the  last  three 
or  four  yean  upon  bis  System  of  Philosophy.  Residing  in  Lon- 
don, with  its  vast  facilities  for  tbe  pursuit  of  science,  intimate 
with  tbo  repreaentatire-men  In  various  departments  of  investiga- 
tion of  who«e  criticisms  and  suggestions  he  constantly  avulla  him- 
self and  inflexibly  reftising  to  be  drawn  into  other  things,  Ur. 
Bpencer  concentrates  bis  entire  power  upon  the  execution  of  hia 
great  plan,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  witb  a  reasonable  prospect  of 


The  present  volume,  the  Grst  and  most  popularly  written  of  at] 
hi*  works,  has  an  intcrcit  not  only  for  the  Intrinsic  value  and  im- 
portance of  its  discnsNons,  but  as  foreshadowing  Ibe  philoeopU- 

ca]  scheme  which  il  has  become  the  buuness  of  his  life  ti 


philoeopht-        I 
e  to  udDi^^H 
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ffilh  rarious  things,  pcfbapa,  tbat  he  cannot  accept,  the  reader 
Till  find  the  great  snbjocts  of  tociety,  the  laws  of  social  growth 
tnd  improvement,  the  rights,  clalma,  and  duties  of  varioaH  eliisse« 
of  the  commauitj,  and  the  philoaoph;  of  education,  government, 
and  human  progresB  con^dcrcd  as  problems  of  science,  and  with 
the  author's  usual  afOueece  of  illustratioa  and  remarkable  powers 
of  reasoning.  But  he  will  further  find  tbat  the  work  involres  ■ 
fundamental  organizing  thought;  that  ot Enolution,  which  has  be- 
come the  central  and  governing  idea  of  all  his  philoaophical  !»• 
bora.  The  principle  is  here  regarded  in  its  immediate  and  prac- 
tical bearingB  upon  social  phenomena,  and  afibrds  an  admirable 
introdnctiiin  to  the  more  extended,  definite,  and  sjBtcmatie  eluci- 
dation of  it  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged.  In  the  preface  to 
Uie  preoent  edition  Hr.  Bpcnccr  has  referred  to  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  his  views,  and  called  attention  to  some  modiSca- 
tiaos  in  the  details  of  their  application.  These,  however,  are 
minor  pointa  which  do  not  affect  the  scope  and  force  of  the  gen- 
eral aigument,  or  disturb  the  security  of  hia  main  conclusions. 
The;  are  interesting  as  showing  the  growth  of  his  method  in  the 
author's  mind,  and  happily  he  has  made  record  of  the  iuflucncea 
which  chieflj  coDtribnted  lo  it.  In  a  recent  pamphlet  *  Mr.  Spen- 
cer rcmarlu: 

And  now  let  me  point  out  that  wliich  really  hat  exercised  ft 
profound  induencc  over  my  course  of  thought.  The  truth  which 
Harrey^  embryological  inquiries  first  dimly  indicated,  which  wa« 
more  clearl;  perceived  by  Wolff  and  Goethe,  and  which  was  put 
into  a  definite  shape  by  Von  Baer — the  truth  that  all  organic  de- 
velopment is  a  change  &om  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a  state  of 
beterogtmeity — this  it  ia  tVom  which  very  many  of  the  conclusions 
which  I  now  hold,  have  indirectly  resulted.  In  "  Social  Statics," 
there  is  everywhere  manifested  a  dominant  belief  in  the  evolution 
of  man  and  of  society.  There  is  also  manifested  the  belief  thai 
this  evolution  ia  in  both  cases  dutcrmincd  by  the 
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eonditions — ^the  actioxis  of  circamstanoea.  And  there  ia  flirthei 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  organic  and  Bocial  eyolutiona  conr 
form  to  the  aame  law.  Falling  amid  beliefi  in  eyolutions  of  ya- 
rious  orders,  eyerywhere  determined  by  natural  causes  (beliefii 
again  displayed  in  the  "Theory  of  Population  **  and  in  the  '^Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  '*) ;  the  formula  of  Yon  Baer  acted  as  an  organ- 
izing principle.  The  extension  of  it  to  other  kinds  of  phenom- 
ena than  those  of  individual  and  social  organization,  is  traceable 
through  successive  stages.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  an  essay  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Style,**  published  in  1852 ; 
again  in  an  essay  on  **  Manners  and  Fashion,**  published  in  1854 ; 
and  then,  in  a  comparatively  advanced  form,  in  an  essay  on 
"  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause,*'  published  in  1857.  Afterwards, 
there  came  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  further  limitation  of 
this  formula ;  next  the  inquiry  into  those  general  laws  of  force 
from  which  this  universal  transformation  necessarily  results ;  next 
the  deduction  of  these  from  the  ultimate  law  of  the  persistence 
of  force ;  next  the  perception  that  there  is  everywhere  a  process 
of  Dissolution  complementary  to  that  of  Evolution ;  and,  finally, 
the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  Evolution  and 
Dissolution  respectively  occur.  The  filiation  of  these  results  is, 
I  think,  tolerably  manifest.  The  process  has  been  one  of  contin- 
uous development,  set  up  by  the  addition  of  Von  Baer*s  law  to  a 
number  of  ideas  that  were  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  various  reviews  of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  show  a  widely 
prevailing  impression  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  French  Philoso- 
pher Comte,  who  represents  what  is  called  the  *  Positive*  school  of 
modem  thought  In  the  very  able  pamphlet  trom  which  the  fore- 
going extract  is  made,  Mr.  Spencer  takes  pains  to  correct  this 
erroneous  impression,  and  to  show  that  the  differences  between 
himself  and  Comte  are  not  only  numerous  and  important,  but  that 
he  rejects  all  that  is  distinctive  of  the  Frenchman's  system.  We 
quote  some  passages  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  title  and 
character  of  the  present  work : 

Joined  with  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  phrase  '*  Positive 
Philosophy,**  which  has  led  to  a  classing  with  M.  Comte  of  many 
men  who  either  ignore  or  reject  his  distinctive  principles,  there 
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DM  betn  one  special  circumstanco  tliat  hoB  tenttcrl  to  origlnal« 
«nd  maintain  this  classing  in  my  own  case.  The  asaumption  of 
some  rclationsliip  hetweea  M.  CoiQte  and  m;sc1f,  wss  uaaroidnblj ' 
ntiicd  b?  the  title  of  m;  first  book — "  Social  Statics."  When  tbnt 
iMiolf  wu  published,  I  naa  unaware  that  this  title  bod  been  bcfont 
tued :  hod  I  known  the  fact,  I  should  certainly  have  adopted  an 
all«rnativo  title  which  I  had  in  view.*  If,  however,  instead  of 
the  title,  the  work  it«elf  bo  considered,  its  irrelatioo  to  the  phi- 
loMpli;  of  M.  Comte  becomes  abundantly  manifest  Tliere  is 
decii^Te  testimony  oa  thb  point.  In  the  North  BritUh  Beeune  for 
August,  1801,  a  reviewer  of  "Bocisl  Btatica"  says: 

"  The  title  at  thb  irork.  boweTer,  U  ■  completa  miaoatner.  Acaording 
to  all  ■nologj,  tliB  plinu  "Sodal  Sl*tici"  ihould  be  aied  ou\jla  aoam 
■n<b  leuM  u  thut  in  wbicb.  m  we  bavg  a.lrewi?  explidoed,  it  ii  Died  hj 
Oomt«,  namely  m  deei^aling  ■  bnncli  of  inqnirj  irbose  end  it  ia  to  ucer- 
t4ia  tbe  taiT)  of  aooUl  eqiiiltbriiini  or  ordsr.  u  distinct  idoillj  from  tboie 
or  MiDiat  aiaTemeDl  or  pragrcaa.  Of  tbii  Mr.  Spenoer  dues  not  weni  to 
hiTB  bad  tbe  lUgblett  notion,  but  to  have  chosen  tbe  name  for  hia  irork 
aaly  ■■  ■  meuia  of  indicaling  vilely  tliit  it  proposed  to  treat  of  loeJil 
eonocnu  in  a  sdentifio  manner."    p.  S21. 

nespDctiog  M.  Corotu'a  application  of  the  worda  ttatict  and 
dynamic*  to  social  phenomena,  now  that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  will 
vnly  Bay  that  while  I  perfectly  nnderstand  how,  by  a  defenaible 
aiteanoa  of  their  mathematical  jncanings,  the  one  may  be  nsed 

•It~ireT«d<itUi<llin«.aiiilh»Da*verdoahIcd  Bolll  ddw.  thut  tho  Bholea  of  Ihta 
UIJa  ma  aUnlnUIr  iodaprDdenl  oT  ilt  pnvlant  naa  iy  V.  ComLa,  Willie  wrttlnn 
tlia«  iiajna.  I  have  nmnd  reuoD  Id  Ibink  ths  BantntT.  Ob  RTarrlDKlo-Soolsl  BUI. 
IcB,*  U  aog  what  «an  tof  •liiri  of  aodal  rtolntloD  IB  l§aa.  vbas  M.  Comle  ma  u 
BW  bBlaaamf.  I  net  wlU  thtrollowlngaentaaH:— 'Burial  pbllo«phr  nuf  be  apll]r 
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to  Indicate  sjcial  functioiu  in  balanotf  and  i 
luoctioDs  out  of  hdlanet,  I  um  quite  at  a  loss  to 
the  phenomena  of  Amctwrt  can  be  included  in  1 
than  in  the  other.  But  the  two  things  which  here  c 
■re,  Snt,  to  point  out  that  I  had  not  ''  the  slightest  nati< 
giTing  Social  Statics  the  meaning  which  M.  Comte  gave  il 
aecoad,  to  cxplun  the  meaning  which  t  did  gire  it,  Thi 
of  any  aggregate  of  matter,  are  in  equilibrium  when  the;  sever- 
all;  act  and  rc-act  upon  each  other  on  all  sides  with  equal  forces. 
A  state  of  change  among  them  impliea  that  there  are  forcee  exer> 
cised  b;  gome  that  are  not  countcrbiilnnced  b;  like  forces  cici- 
uscd  bj  others;  and  a  etate  uf  rest  implies  the  absence  of  such 
nncountcrbalonccd  forces — implies,  if  the  nnits  are  homogcnEOUo, 
equal  distunces  among  them — implies  a  maintenance  of  their  re- 
■pcctivc  spheres  of  molecular  motion.  Similarly  among  the  unita 
of  a  aociutf,  the  fundamental  condition  to  equilibrium  is,  that 
the  restraining  forces  which  the  units  exercise  on  each  other,  shall 
be  balanced.  If  the  spheres  of  action  of  some  units  are  dimin- 
ished bf  extension  of  the  spheres  of  action  of  others,  there  neces- 
■arilj  results  an  unbalanced  force  which  tends  to  produce  politi- 
cal change  to  the  relatioos  of  individuals;  and  the  tendency  to 
change  can  ceue,  only  when  individuals  cease  to  aggress  on  each 
other'a  sphorea  of  action — only  when  there  is  maintained  that  law 
of  equal  freedom,  which  it  was  tlie  pncpose  of  "Social  StaticB''  to 
enforce  in  all  its  consequences.  Besides  this  totally-unlike  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  Social  Statics,  the  work  to  which  I 
applied  that  title,  is  fundnmentally  at  variance  with  H.  Comte'a 
teachings  in  almost  every  thing.  Bo  far  from  alleging,  as  H. 
Comte  does,  that  society  is  to  be  reorganised  by  philosophy,- 
it  alleges  that  society  is  to  be  reorganized  only  by  tlio  accumu- 
lal«d  effects  of  habit  on  character.  Its  aim  is  not  the  increas* 
of  authoritative  control  over  citizens,  but  the  decrease  of  it  A 
more  pronounced  individualism,  instead  of  a  more  pronounced 
nationalism,  is  its  ideal.  So  profoundly  is  my  political  creed  al 
rsriance  with  the  creed  of  M.  Comte,  that,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, it  has  been  instanced  by  a  leading  English  dianiple  of  U. 
Comte,  as  the  creed  to  which  he  has  the  greatest  aversion.  Oa« 
point  of  coincidence,  however,  is  reco^imbto.  The  analog;  b» 
dividual  organism  and  a  social  oi^fanism,  which  wm 
held  by  Plnlo  and  by  Hobbes,  ia  asserted  in  "  Social   Static^"  •■ 
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the  "  Sociology"  of  M.  Comle.  Very  rightly,  M.  Con 
made  tbia  analogy  the  cardiDal  idea  of  this  diiision  of  his 
philoaophy.  In  "  Social  Statics,"  the  Mm  of  which  is  essentially 
ethical,  this  analog;  is  pointed  out  Incidentally,  to  enforce  cvrtain 
ethical  considerations;  and  is  there  obviously  suggested  partly  by 
the  definition  of  life  which  Coleridge  derived  from  Scholling,  and 
partly  by  the  generalizations  of  phydalogiets  there  referred  t« 
(chap.  XXI.  {$  13, 13,  Id).  Excepting  thia  incidental  agreement, 
however,  the  contents  of  "  Social  Statics"  are  so  wholly  antag- 
onistic to  the  philosophy  of  M.  Comte,  that,  but  for  the  title,  the 
work  would  never,  1  think,  have  raised  the  remembniDce  of  him — 
nnlcas,  indeed,  by  the  association  of  oppoaites.* 

t  volume  completet  the  Ajnerican 
niscellancous  works.     It  is  hoped 


The  appearance  at  the  proa 
Rpublicatioa  of  Mr.  Bpcncer't 


that  it  may  meet  with  the  same  cordial  wclcume  which  has  bi^en 
accorded  ta  its  predeccsaors,  and  that  the  success  of  these  works    i 
will  Juitify  tlie  Publishera  in  reiasuing  the  eucceaeivD  volumes  of 
the  System,  of  Philoaophy  as  they  appear  from  the  pen  of  the 
■atbor. 

Stw  ToBK.  Xar<*  10.  ISCfi. 
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Mwipafwr,  lalhelUUThilfar  lSlt,DiiInpD<l]Uli«dH>puii[>MetlBlSU.    In  IhoM     i 
IflUn  «111b>lbaiid.>]iing  wViiimaj  uuda  IdesAtbi  suna bullet  lo  Ibc  cavAmoU]' 
of  to«U  pboiiomnu  lo  ODTvUblA  Uv«;  tbe  umfl  bo1l«f  In  hamui  progrsulob  u  dv 
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Wan,  in  1864,  an  American  edition  of  this  WOlt 
was  pablished,  I  Bent  over,  to  be  prefixed,  the  follow- 
ing lines.  And  wfaon,  b  ub  sequent  I  y,  the  Americaa 
edition  was  imported  fur  Bale  in  Knglund,  tbese  lines 
were  prefixed  to  the  copies  sold  here. 

Tho  author  desires  it  to  be  UKteratood  that  the  reprint  of 
Sndal  Slatti't,  herewith  Usued  to  the  Ameriaan  public,  must  not 
ba  lAkea  as  a  literal  expression  of  his  present  views.  Puring 
the  foiirteea  ;cars  that  have  elapsed  since  the  orij^ioal  pub* 
Ucatton  of  the  work,  the  geneml  thenrj  which  it  enunciatea 
has  uadfrgone,  in  Uis  mind,  oonsidernbte  furtlier  developroeut 
and  some  accnrnpanjing  modificaltons.  Sii  that,  thouf^h  he 
adheres  to  the  leading  principles  set  fojrth  in  the  following  pages, 
be  is  not  prepared  lu  abide  by  all  the  detailed  appUcalions  of 

The  bases  of  Morality  laid  down  in  Part  I.,  and  tu  the  pre- 
lintina^  chaptars  of  Fart  II.,  must  be  regarded  as  but  adumbra- 
tiuDS  of  what  he  halds  to  be  the  true  buses.  Though  in  the  main 
correct  as  far  as  lltey  gu,  thi^  are  incompletely  worked  out.  and 
form  bat  a  moiety  oC  the  groundwork  on  which  a  scientific  system 
of  Ethics  must  re»t. 

The  deductions  inclnded  in  Part  II.  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
aenting,  in  great  measure,  tliose  ivhioh  the  sntbor  wonld  still 
draw ;  but  had  he  now  Ut  express  them,  he  wonld  express  some 
of  them  differently.  Especially  in  the  chapters  on  "  The  Rights 
of  Women."  and  on  "'Ihe  Rights  of  Cliitdron,"  he  wonld  make 
quallficationa  which,  while  tliey  left  tlie  ar^meDU  lonoh  us  lliey 
ara.  would  alter  somewhat  their  logical  aspects. 
L  Similarly  of  the  dediLoliiins  which  maVe  np  Part  III.  Tho 
\  tfootrines  there  euunciated  respecting  Political  Rights,  State 
as,  and  the  LimitaUans  of  Slato  Functions,  are  such  as, 

Xieral  oharaeters.  the  author  conlinnea  to  hold.     But 
g  them  he  would  bring  into  grnator  prominence  the 


tnnaitional  natni^  of  all  pnlitical  inatitntiona,  uid  the  cnasaqueiit  1 
TtiiUive  goodness  of  sume  arraugeiaoata  which  have  no  olmms  Iq  | 
abtnluu  goodness.  1 

If  it  M  asked  wlij  the  author  does  not  so  re-mndel  the  work 
u  to  make  it  accurately  represent  his  present  opinions,  the  reply 
is  that  he  conld  not  do  this  saliBfactorily  without  hh  Bjooaut  of 
labour  that  would  require  him  to  saspoo  J  the  isaua  of  the  Sijalem 
<tf  PhUotophij  on  nliicb  hu  is  now  eagngeil.     When,  howevar,  ha 
cones  to  the  closing  volumes  al  tliis  System,  sliould  he  ever  J 
Kot  so  for,  he  pniposea  to  set  forth  in  them  the  devdoped  concla-  I 
rions  of  which  SuHid  Statia  must  be  regarded  ils  a  rough  sketctl,  I 
LoMDOif,  A'oo.  IG,  1864. 

This  esplanation  I  propose  now  to  make  ir 
reapacts  moro  spGoifio.  To  the  fandnmoatMl  ethioal  | 
principloj  eitjiressing  in  its  abstract  form  what  wc  know 
Gis  Justice,  I  still  adiiore.  I  adhere  also  to  the  derivn- 
tivo  principles  formulated  in  what  are  oo ra mo nly  called 
personal  rights,  of  this  or  that  special  kind.  And  I 
further  adhere  to  the  general  conoluaions  deduced  | 
rospecting  tho  proper  liinitatioas  of  State -fa  actio  na<  I 
Continuing  thus  to  hold  the  cardinal  doctrinea  set  forth  I 
'^-continuing  also  t^  regard  them  a.s  important,  I  hare 
allowed  the  work  to  remain  on  sale ;  though  in  some 
respects  it  does  not  represent  my  preaent  views.  Per- 
haps tho  above-qnoted  caution  does  not  BiifEcieatly  em- 
phasize such  divergences  of  belief  as  are  indicated  now 
in  the  Study  of  Soeiology,  re.'spocting  the  political  statu^ 
of  women,  the  values  of  eoclesiaatical  institutions,  the 
nseful  efEocta  wrought  by  war  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
■ocial  development,  eto. — divergences  which  have  in- 
creased since  that  caution  was  written.  And  I  hava 
not  named  the  fact,  sufficiently  manifest  to  all  who  are 
acquaintoil  with  my  later  works,  that  such  ideological 
implications  as  are  contained  in  the  chapter  on  "  1 
Divine  Idea,"  I  no  longer  abide  hy. 

'ITieao   furthrr  statements  are  prompted  by  ccrtatlfe 
recent  criticisras,  which  are  nut,  I  thiu';,  creditabltfia 
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eitber  to  tbo  writer  or  to  ths  joiim&l  that  bos  given 
them  cnrroncy.  la  the  BritUh  QiiaHerlif  Unieat  top 
JuDoary,  187tJ,  thoro  appoarod  an  article  beailod  "  Her- 
bert  Spencer's  Sooiolagy ; "  having  prefixed  to  it  the 
tilli3a  of  Social  Slalicn,  the  SUidy  of  Soewhgif,  and 
three  numbers  of  the  Deseriptioe  Soetnloijij.  AJIoging 
that  nowhere  else  than  in  Social  Stalias  was  there  to 
he  found  any  statsment  uf  my  sociological  views  in 
their  ensemble;  aud  alleging  that  the  work  in  its 
re-iasuM  form  "  contaioa  no  mtimiition  "  that  I  have 
modified  those  views;  the  writer  proceeded  to  criticise 
Social  Slalica  as  an  embodiment  of  them.  Thinking 
this  an  anwarranted  proceeding,  I  published  in  the 
Academy  for  January  15,  ld7G,  a  letter  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  Social  Statics  had  then  been  pablished 
twent}'-Hva  years;  that  to  the  current  edition  I  had 
prefixed  the  caution  above  quoted  ;  that  the  rovioiver 
had  before  him,  in  the  Studif  of  Sociolagij,  indications 
of  tho  changes  of  opinion  referred  to ;  aud  that  he 
oevertheleaa  not  only  ignored  this  general  evidence, 
but  made  special  stricturos  on  some  of  the  chapters 
named  in  the  f  reface  as  requiring  alterations.  BepHes 
aud  rejoinders  followed ;  ia  the  course  of  which  the 
reviewer  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  the 
cautious  contained  in  the  Preface  were  inadequate;  ia 
the  course  of  which  I  pointed  out  that  the  real  question 
was  whether  the  reviewer's  statement  that  there  waa 
"  no  intimation ''  of  change  was  reoouclloable  with  the 
positive  iatimation  of  change  in  the  Preface;  and  in 
the  course  of  which  I  further  pointed  out  that  the 
reviewer  bod  represented  Social  Slaiics,  which  simply 
contains  an  ethical  doctrine  with  political  corollaries, 
Si  embodying  my  sociological  views — deliberately 
ignoring  the  published  programme  of  the 
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tiodohtgy,  winch,  besides  sbowing  that  that  work  is  to 
cover  a  different  and  far  larger  fields  also  describes 
the  essential  part  of  Social  Statics  as  coinciding  in 
subject  with  part  of  a  succeeding  volnme  on  The  Priu" 
ciples  of  Morality. 

I  should  have  let  this  occurrence  pass  without  further 
notice  had  it  not  been  for  the  reviewer's  subsequent 
course.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  the  January 
number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year^  1877,  there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology:  its  Ground,  Motive, 
and  Sphere;''  in  which  the  reviewer  deliberately  per- 
sists in  the  line  of  criticism  originally  taken,  as  though 
the  above-described  letters  had  never  been  written. 
Not  only  does  he  continue  to  ignore  the  cautions  in 
the  Preface — not  only  does  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
modified  views  contained  in  the  Study  of  Sociology  to 
which  I  drew  his  attention — ^not  only  does  he  disregard 
the  fact  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  subject-matter 
of  Social  Statics  is  different  from,  as  well  as  far  smaller 
than,  the  subject  matter  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  ; 
but  he  deliberately  elaborates  the  title  of  his  article 
BO  as  to  produce  more  completely  than  before,  an 
impression  that  the  two  works  are  co-extensive  in  their 
themes  I 

While  thinking  it  desirable  by  these  explanations 
to  make  still  clearer  the  relation  in  which  this  work 
stands  to  works  since  written,  I  have  also  been  prompted 
to  narrate  these  facts  by  the  wish  to  give  readers  one 
example  among  many  which  I  could  furnish,  showing 
the  need  for  accepting  with  great  caution  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  critics. 

January  17,  1877. 
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^^       of  logic, 
^H      tlem. 


Bbdio  somewhat  at  variance  with  precedent,  the  tone 
and  mode  of  treatment  occasionally  a<Iopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing pa^ee  will,  perhaps,  provoke  criticism.     Whether, 
in  thus  innovating  upon  established  usage,  the  writer  I 
lias  acted  judicionsly  or  otherwise,  the  event  must  deter- 1 
mine.     He  has  not,  however,  transgressed  without  ade- 1 
quate  motive ;  having  done  so  under  the  belief  that,  aa  1 
it  is  the  purpose  of  a  book  to  inflnence  conduct,  the  beet  1 
way  of  writing  a  book  must  be  the  way  beet  fitted  I 
effect  this  purpose. 

Should  exception  be  taken  to  the  manifeatatione  of  I 
feeling  now  and  then  met  with,  as  out  of  place  in  a  trear  1 
tiKi  having  so  scientific  a  title;  it  b  replied  that,  in  their  4 
prceent  phase  of  progress,  men  are  but  little  swayed  by 
pnrely  intellectual  considerations — that  to  be  ojwrative, 
these  must  be  enforced  by  direct  or  implied  appeals  tu 
the  Bentlments — and  that,  provided  such  appeals  are  not 
inplaae  of,  but  merely  auppUmentary  io^  the  deductions 
of  logic,  no  well-grounded   objection  can  be  made   to  i 
them.     Tho  reader  will  find  Uiat  the  several  conclusion*  I 
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Bubmitted  to  him  are  primarilj  based  on  entirely  imper 
Bonal  reasoning,  by  which  ciJUme  they  may  be  judged ; 
and  if,  for  the  sake  of  commending  these  conclosions  to 
the  many,  the  sympathies  have  been  indirectly  addressed, 
the  general  argument  cannot  have  been  thereby  weak- 
ened, if  it  has  not  been  strengthened. 

Possibly  the  relaxations  of  style  in  some  cases  used, 
will  be  censured,  as  beneath  the  gravity  of  the  subject 
In  defence  of  them  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  measured 
movement  which  custom  prescribes  for  philosophical 
works,  is  productive  of  a  monotony  extremely  repulsive 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  That  no  counterbalancing 
advantages  are  obtained,  the  writer  does  not  assert. 
But,  for  his  own  part,  he  has  preferred  to  sacrifice  some- 
what of  conventional  dignity,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
his  theme  interesting  to  a  larger  number. 

LovDOK,  JHomtkVw^  1800. 
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THE  DOTTRISS   OV   E  IPEDIKXCY. 


§  1,  "Giyo  us  a  guide,"  cry  wen  to  the  pbilosophef. 
"  W«  would  escape  from  these  itii^eries  in  wliicli  we  are 
entangled.  A  better  state  is  ever  present  to  our  imagtno- 
Uons,  and  we  yearn  after  it;  but  all  our  efTorts  to  realize 
it  are  fruitless.  We  are  weary  of  perpi-tuu!  failures;  tell 
us  by  what  rule  wc  may  attain  our  deeirc." 

"\Vliatever  is  expedient  is  right;"  is  one  of  the  last 
of  the  many  replies  to  this  appeal. 

"True,"  rejoin  some  of  the  a)'pUcants.  "With  the 
Deity  riffht  and  expedient  are  donbTlesa  convertible  terms. 
For  us,  however,  there  remains  the  question,  ^Vhich  is  the 
antecedent,  and  whieh  is  the  consequent  ?  Granting  youi 
usamption  that  riffht  is  the  nnknown  quantity  and  erpe- 
diency  die  known  one,  your  formula  may  be  serviceable. 
Bat  wedeny  your  prejnises;  a  painful  experi«nee  has  proved 
the  two  to  l>e  «[uatly  indeterminate.  Xuy,  we  begin  to 
suspeut  tliat  the  ri'jht  is  the  raoiy:  easily  aseerlaincd  of  the 
two;  and  that  your  maxim  wuuld  be  better  if  transposed 
.itto — whatever  is  right  is  expedient." 

"  Ij«.  your  rule  he,  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  grenv 
e»t  number,"  interposes  another  authority. 
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"That,  like  the  other,  ia  no  role  at  ail,"  it  is  replied; 
"but  rather  an  ciiunci&tioD  of  the  problem  to  be  solvecl. 
It  ia  your  'greatest  hapjiiDcsa'  of  which  we  have  been  so 
long  and  so  fruitlessly  iu  search ;  albeit  we  never  gave  it 
a  name,  Tou  tell  as  nothing  new ;  you  merely  give 
words  to  our  want.  Wliat  yoa  call  an  answer,  la  almply 
oitr  own  question  turned  the  right  side  up.  If  this  is  your 
philosophy  it  is  surely  empty,  for  it  merely  echoes  the 
interrogation." 

"Have  a  little  patience,"  returns  the  moralist,  "and 
will  give  yoa  my  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  securing 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number." 

"There  again,"  exclaim  the  objectors,  " you  mleti 
our  requirement.  We  want  aoraething  else  than  opinioi 
'W6  have  had  enough  of  them.  Every  futile  echcme 
the  general  good  has  been  based  on  opinion ;  and  we  have 
no  gnarantee  thai  your  plan  will  not  add  one  to  the  list 
of  failures.  Have  you  discovered  a  means  of  formiug  an 
in&llible  judgment  ?  If  not,  you  are,  for  aught  we  can 
perceive,  as  much  in  the  dark  aa  ourselves.  True,  you 
have  obtained  a  clearer  view  of  the  end  to  be  arrived  at; 
but  concerning  the  route  leading  to  it,  your  offer  of  aa 
ojnnion  proves  that  you  know  nothing  more  certain  than 
#e  do.  We  demur  to  your  maxim  because  it  is  not  what 
we  wanted — a  guide ;  because  it  dictates  no  sure  mode  of 
Becuring  the  desideratum ;  because  it  puts  no  veto  upon  a 
mistaken  policy ;  because  it  permits  all  actions — bad,  aa 
readily  as  good — provided  only  the  actors  believe  them 
conducive  to  the  prescribed  end.  Your  doctrines  of 
' expediency' or  'utility' or  'general  good'  or'greateiit 
Lappinesa  to  the  greatest  number  *  afford  not  a  solitary 
oonuiiand  of  a  pmctical  character.  Let  but  rulers  think, 
ar  profess  to  think,  that  their  measures  will  benefit  the 
community,  and  your  philosophy  standi  mate  in  the 
presence  of  tho  most  egregious  foUy,  or  the  blackest 
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conduct.  This  will  not  do  for  ub.  We  eeck  a  eyBtcm 
that  c&ii  rctum  a  deli nite  answer  when  we  ask — 'Is  this 
act  goodf  and  not  Uke  yours,  reply — '  Yes,  if  it  will 
bcnotit  you.'  If  you  can  show  us  such  an  one — if  yon  can 
give  ns  an  axiom  from  u^ich  wo  may  develop  succeBsive 
propositions  unlil  wo  have  with  matliematicEil  certainly 
solved  all  our  difficulties— we  will  thank  you.  If  not,  we 
mast  go  elsewhere." 

In  his  defence,  our  philosopher  suhmita  that  flnch 
expectations  are  unreasonable.  He  doubts  the  possibility 
of  a  strictly  scientific  morality.  Moreover  he  maintains 
that  bis  system  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  piirposea. 
He  has  definitely  pointed  out  the  goal  to  be  attained.  He 
has  surveyed  the  tract  lying  between  ns  and  it.  He  be- 
lievi;B  he  has  discovered  the  best  route.  And  finally  he 
has  volnnteered  as  pioneer.  Having  done  this  be  claimg 
to  have  performed  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him,  and 
deprecates  the  opposition  of  these  critics  as  factions,  and 
their  objections  as  frivolous.  Let  us  examine  this  posi- 
tion Bomcwbat  more  closely. 

§  2.  Assuming  it  to  be  in  other  respects  satisfactory, 
a  rule,  principle,  or  axiom,  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as 
the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  have  a  definite  mean- 
ing. The  terms  used  must  be  universally  accepted  in  the 
same  sense,  otherwise  the  proposition  will  be  liable  to 
tuch  various  constructions,  as  to  lose  all  claim  to  the 
tillo — a  rule.  We  must  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that 
when  be  (mnounccd  "the  greatest  happiness  to  the  great- 
est noiuber"  as  the  canon  of  social  morality,  its  originator 
iup[iosed  mankind  to  bo  unanimous  in  their  definition  of 
•*  greatest  happiness." 

This  was  a  most  unfortunate  assumption,  for  no  fact  is 
more  palpable  than  that  the  standard  of  happiness  is  in- 
flnitely  variable.     In  all  ages — amongst  every  people — by 
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each  class — do  we  find  different  notions  of  it  entertained. 
To  the  wandering  gipsy  a  home  is  tiresome ;  whilst  a 
Swiss  is  miserable  without  one.  Progress  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  Esquimaux  are  content  in  their  squalid  poverty,  have 
no  latent  wants,  and  are  still  what  they  were  in  the  dayB 
of  Tacitus.  An  Irishman  delights  in  a  row ;  a  Chinese  in 
pageantry  and  ceremonies;  and  the  usually  apathetic 
Javan  gets  vociferously  enthusiastic  over  a  cock-fight. 
The  heaven  of  the  Hebrew  is  "  a  city  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  with  a  supernatural  abundance  of  com  and  wine;'* 
that  of  the  Turk — a  harem  peopled  by  houris ;  that  of  the 
American  Indian — a  "  happy  hunting  ground ; "  in  the 
Norse  paradise  there  were  to  be  daily  battles  with  magi- 
cal healing  of  wounds ;  whilst  the  Australian  hopes  that 
after  death  he  shall  '*  jump  up  a  white  fellow,  and  have 
plenty  of  sixpences."  Descending  to  individual  instances, 
we  find  Louis  XVI.  interpreting  "  greatest  happiness  "  to 
mean — making  locks ;  instead  of  which  his  successor  read 
— making  empires.  It  was  seemingly  the  opinion  of 
Lycnrgus  that  perfect  physical  development  was  the  chief 
essential  to  human  felicity;  Plotinus,  on  the  contrary, 
was  so  purely  ideal  in  his  aspirations  as  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  body.  Indeed  the  many  contradictory  answers  given 
by  Grecian  thinkers  to  the  question.  What  constitutes 
happiness  ?  have  given  occasion  to  comparisons  that  have 
•  now  become  trite.  Nor  has  greater  unanimity  been 
shown  amongst  ourselves.  To  a  miserly  Elwes  the  hoard- 
ing of  money  was  the  only  enjoyment  of  life ;  but  Day, 
the  philanthropic  author  of  "Sandford  and  Merton,** 
could  find  no  pleausural  L»  employment  save  in  its  distri- 
bution. Rural  quietude,  books,  and  a  friend,  are  the 
wants  of  the  poet ;  a  turf-hunter  longs  rather  for  a  large 
circle  of  titled  acquaintance,  a  box  at  the  Opei-a,  and  thf 
freedom  of  Almack's.     The  ambitions  of  the  tradesman 
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f  lod  the  artist  are  any  thing  but  alike ;  and  cuuJd  we  coDi- 
I  pare  the  air  castles  of  the  plonghmaD  and  the  philosopher, 
I  we  should  find  them  of  widely-different  orders  of  archi 
I  tcctnre. 

Generalizing  such  facts,  we  see  that  the  standard  of 

"greatest  happiness  "  possesses  as  little  fixity  as  the  other 

I  exponents  of  human  nature.     Between  nations  the  difler- 

I  ences  of  opinion  are  conspicuous  enough.     On  contrasting 

the  Hehrew  Jifttriarflis  with  their  existing  descendants, 

we  obaerre  that  even  in  the  same  race  the  beau  ideal  of 

enstencc   changes.      The   members  of  each    community 

diangree  upon  the  question.     Neither,  if  we  compare  the 

I  wTBhea  of  the  gluttonous   school-boy  with  those  of  the 

\  eaulh-ecoming  tran  seen  den  talist  into  whom  he  may  after- 

'  wTirds  grow,  do  we  find  any  constancy  in  the  individual. 

So  we  may  say,  not  only  that   every  epoch   and   every 

people  has  its  peculiar  conceptions  of  happiness,  but  that  no 

two  men  have  like  conceptions  ;  and  further,  that  in  each 

man  the  conception  is  not  the  same  at  any  two  periods 

of  life. 

The  rationale  of  this  is  simple  enough.  Happiness 
L  dgnlfies  a  gratified  state  of  all  the  lenities.  The  gratifi- 
I  isatlon  of  a  faculty  is  protluced  by  its  exercise.  To  he 
I'ftgrecable  that  exorcise  must  he  proportionate  to  the  power 
liof  the  faculty ;  if  it  is  iusiitficient  discontent  nrises,  and  its 
i'Mccss  produces  weariness.  Hence,  to  have  complete 
Bmicity  ia  to  have  all  the  faculties  exerted  in  the  ratio  of 

■  their  several  developments;  and  an  ideal  arrangement  of 
leircnmstanccs  calculated  to  secure  this  constitutes  the 
■standard  of  "  greatest  happiness ; "  but  the  minds  of  no 
■two  individuals  contsiiu  the  same  corahination  of  elements. 
tDupIicatfi  men  are  not  to  be  found.  There  is  in  each  a 
[diSbrent   balance   of  desires.      Therefore   the    conditions 

■  sdaptcd  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  one,  would  not 
IfMTfbctly  compass    the    same    end  for   any  other.       And 
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conseqaently  the  notion  of  happiness  must  vary  with 
the  disposition  and  character ;  that  is,  must  vary  in- 
definitely. 

Whei-eby  we  are  also  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  a  true  conception  of  what  human  life  should  be,  is 
possible  only  to  the  ideal  man.  We  may  make  approxi- 
mate estimates,  but  he  only  in  whom  the  component  feel- 
ings exist  in  their  normal  proportions  is  capable  of  a  per- 
fect aspiration.  And  as  the  world  yet  contains  none  sucby 
it  follows  that  a  specific  idea  of  '^  greatest  happiness  "  is  for 
the  present  unattainable.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  Paleys  and  Benthams  make  vain  attempts  at  a 
definition.  The  question  involves  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  men  are  ever  trying  to  penetrate  and  ever  failing; 
It  is  the  insoluble  riddle  which  Care,  Sphinx-like,  puts  to 
each  new  comer,  and  in  default  of  answer  devours  him. 
And  as  yet  there  is  no  CBdipus,  nor  any  sign  of  one. 

The  allegation  that  these  are  hypercritical  objections, 
and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  agree  sufficiently 
well  as  to  what  "greatest  happiness"  means,  will 
possibly  be  made  by  some.  It  were  easy  to  disprove 
this,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  for  there  are  plenty  of  ques- 
tions practical  enough  to  satisfy  such  cavillers,  and  about 
which  men  exhibit  none  of  this  pretended  unanimity. 
For  example : 

— What  is  the  ratio  between  the  mental  and  bodily 
enjoyments  constituting  this  "greatest  happiness"? 
There  is  a  point  up  to  which  increase  of  mental  activity 
j»roduces  increase  of  happiness ;  but  beyond  which,  it 
produces  in  the  end  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Where  is 
tliat  point  ?  Some  appear  to  think  that  intellectual 
culture  and  the  gratifications  deriveable  from  it  can 
hardly  be  carried  too  far.  Others  again  maintain  that 
already  amongst  the  educated  classes  mental  excitements 
are  taken  in  excess ;  and  that  were  more  time  given  to 
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ft  proper  fiilfibnent  of  the  animal  functions,  n  largei 
ftmoimt  of  enjoyment  would  be  obtaiued.  If  "  greatest 
happiness"  is  to  be  the  rule,  it  become  needful  to  decide 
vhich  of  these  opinions  is  correct;  and  fartticr  to 
determine  the  exact  bonndary  between  the  nse  and  abuMi 
of  every  faculty. 

— Which  is  most  truly  an  element  in  the  desired 
felicity,  content  or  aspiration  ?  The  generality  assume, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  content  is.  They  think  it  the 
chief  essential  to  well-being.  There  are  others,  however, 
who  hold  that  but  for  discontent  we  should  have  been 
■till  savages.  It  is  in  their  eyes  the  greatest  inoentive 
to  progress.  Nay,  they  maintain  that  were  content 
the  order  of  the  day,  society  would  even  now  begin 
to  deeay.  It  is  required  to  reconcile  these  contradictory 
theories. 

— ^And  this  synonyme  for  "greatest  hnppmesa" — this 
"ntility" — what  shall  be  comprised  under  it?  The 
million  would  confine  it  to  the  things  which  directly  or 
indirectly  minister  to  the  bodily  wants,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  adage  "help  to  get  something  to  jiut  in  the  pot." 
OtLers  there  are  who  think  mental  improvement  uEcfhl  in 
itself,  irrespective  of  so-called  practical  results,  and  would 
therefore  teach  astronomy,  comparative  anatomy,  ethnol- 
ogy, and  the  like,  together  with  logic  and  metaphydce. 
Unlike  some  of  the  Roman  writers  who  held  the  practice 
of  the  fine  arts  to  be  absolutely  vicions,  there  are  now 
many  who  suppose  nlillty  t«  comi)rehend  poetry,  painting, 
■cnlpturc,  the  decorative  arts,  and  whatever  aids  the  re- 
finemeul  of  the  taste.  Whilst  an  extreme  parly  maintains 
that  tnuidc,  dancing,  the  drama,  and  what  are  commonly 
oallcd  amusements,  ara  equally  worthy  to  be  included. 
]u   place  of  all  which  discordance   we  ought  to  kava 
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felicity  means  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  of  this  Iife*i 
pleasures  or  that  of  others,  that  it  consists  in  anticipating 
the  pleasures  of  a  life  to  come  ?  And  if  we  compromise 
the  matter,  and  say  it  should  combine  both,  how  much  of 
each  shall  go  to  its  composition  ? 

— Or  what  must  we  think  of  this  wealth-seeking  age 
of  ours  ?  Shall  we  consider  the  total  absorption  of  time 
and  energy  in  business — the  servitude  of  the  mind  to  the 
needs  of  the  body — the  spending  of  life  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  means  to  live,  as  constituting  *'  greatest  happi- 
ness," and  act  accordingly  ?  Or  shall  we  legislate  upon 
the  assumption  that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  voracity 
of  a  larva  assimilating  material  for  the  development  of 
the  future  psyche  ? 

Similar  unsettled  questions  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied. Not  only  therefore  is  an  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "  greatest  happiness  "  theoretically  impossi- 
ble, but  it  is  also  manifest,  that  men  are  at  issue  upon  all 
topics,  which  for  their  determination  require  defined 
notions  of  it. 

So  that  in  directing  us  to  this  "  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  number,"  as  the  object  toward  which  we 
should  steer,  our  pilot  "  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our 
ear  and  breaks  it  to  our  hope."  What  he  shows  ua 
through  his  telescope  is  a  fata  morgana^  and  not  the 
promised  land.  The  real  haven  of  our  hopes  dips  far 
down  below  the  horizon,  and  has  yet  been  seen  by  none. 
It  is  beyond  the  ken  of  seer,  be  he  never  so  far-sighted. 
Faith  not  sight  must  be  our  guide.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out a  compass. 

§  3.  Even  were  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
expediency  system  not  thus  vitiated  by  the  indefiniteness 
of  its  terms,  it  would  still  be  vulnerable.  Granting  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  desideratum,  ^*  greatest 
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rhappinesB,"  is  (Inly  compreliended,  its  identity  and  niiturA 
liBgreed  npou  by  nil,  and  the  direction  in  wliich  it  lw» 
■  Biiliigritctorily  Bcttled,  (here  yet  remains  the  nnwarriinted 
^Sefiumption  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Bclf-gnlilcd  human 
I  judgmcul  to  (lutermjiie,  with  something  like  precision,  by 
I  what  methoiU  it  may  be  achieved.  Experience  dwiy 
t  prores  that  just  the  same  uncertainty  which  eiists  re- 
L  Kpecting  the  specific  ends  to  be  obtained,  exists  likewise 
[  respecting  the  right  mode  of  attaining  them  when  snp- 

posod  to  be  known.  In  their  attempts  to  cumpass  one 
t  Bft«r  another  the  several  items  which  go  to  make  up  the 
I  grand  total,  "greatest  happiness,"  men  have  been  any 
I  Uiing  bnt  Buceessful;  their  most  promising  measures  hav- 
L  iag  commonly  turned  out  the  greatest  failures.     X^et  us 

look  at  a  few  cases. 

When  it  was  enacted  in  Bavaria  that   no   marriage 

should  be  allowed  between  parties  without  capital,  unless 

eertoiu  authorities  could  "  see  &  reasonable  prospeut  of  the 
I  fiarties  beinp  able  to  provide  for  their  children,"  it  was 
I  doubtless  intended  to  advance  the  public  weal  by  checking 
I  improvident  unions,  and  redundant  population ;  a  purpose 
I  moat  {wUticiaiin  will  consider  praiseworthy,  and  a  provis- 
I  Ion  which  many  will  think  well  adapted  to  secure  it. 
I  Kcverthelesfthia  apparently  sagacious  measure  has  by  no 
f  meaus  answered  its  end;  tlio  fact  being  that  in  Mu- 
[  nich,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  half  the  births  are 
I  nie^Umate  I 

Those  too  were  admirable  motives,  and  very  cogent 

Iroasons,  which  led  our  govtmroent  to  establish  nii  nnne<l 

|ibrce  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the 

re-trade.     What  conld  be  more  esscndal  to  the  "great- 

t  happiness "  than   the   annihilation  of  the  aboniiuahle 

nkflic.?     And  how  cuuld  forty  ehips  of  war,  eupport«d  by 

I  expenditure  of  £700,000   a   ye.ir,  fail    to   wholly  of 

Jportially  accomplish   this?     The   results  have,  however 
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been  any  thing  bat  satisfactory.  When  the  abolitionista 
of  England  advocated  it,  they  little  thought  that  sach  a 
measure  instead  of  preventing  would  only  ^  aggravate  the 
horrors,  without  sensibly  mitigating  the  extent  of  the 
traffic ; "  that  it  would  generate  fiist-sailing  slavers  with 
decks  one  foot  six  inches  apart,  suffocation  from  close 
packing,  miserable  diseases,  and  a  mortality  of  thirty-five 
per  cent.  They  dreamed  not  that  when  hard  pressed  a 
slaver  might  throw  a  whole  cargo  of  500  negroes  into  the 
sea ;  nor  that  on  a  blockaded  coast  the  disappointed  chiefi 
would,  as  at  Gallinas,  put  to  death  200  men  and  women^ 
and  stick  their  heads  on  poles,  along  shore,  in  sight 
of  the  squadron.*  In  short,  they  never  anticipated 
having  to  plead  as  they  now  do  for  the  abandonment  of 
coercion. 

Again,  how  great  and  how  selfevidcnt  to  the  artisau 
mind,  were  the  promised  advantages  of  that  trades-union 
project,  whereby  master  manufacturers  were  to  be  dis- 
I^ensed  with  !  If  a  body  of  workmen  formed  themselves 
into  a  joint-stock  manufacturing  company,  with  elective 
directors,  secretary,  treasurer,  superintendents,  foremen, 
&C.,  for  managing  the  concern,  and  an  organization 
adapted  to  ensure  an  equitable  division  of  profits  amongst 
the  members,  it  was  clear  that  the  enormous  sums  pre- 
viously pocketed  by  the  employers,  would  be  shared 
amongst  the  employed,  to  the  great  increase  of  their 
prosperity.  Yet  all  past  attempts  to  act  out  this  very 
plausible  theory  have,  somehow  or  other,  ended  in  misera< 
ble  failures. 

Another  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  fate  which  befell 
that  kindred  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  his 
<<  Economy  of  Manufactures,^'  as  likely  to  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  workmen  and  to  the  interest  of  the  master ;  that, 

*  See  Anti-Slavery^s  Society^s  Report  for  1847;  and  Eyidcnoe  befofw 
ParlUme&tary  Committee,  1848. 
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namolf,  in  -nhich  factory  hands  were  to  "  unite  together, 
and  have  an  agent  to  purchase  by  wholcsiilc  those  urticles 
which  arc  most  in  demand ;  as  tea,  sugar,  bacon,  &q.,  and 
to  retail  them  at  prices  which  will  just  repay  tlie  wholfr 
naile  coat,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  agent  who 
conducts  tlieir  sale."  After  fourteen  years'  trial  a  coneem, 
established  in  pnranauce  of  tliia  idea,  waa  "abandoned 
with  the  joint  consent  of  all  parties ; "  Mr.  Habbage  con- 
fesHing  that  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  "  on  the  advan- 
tage of  such  societies  was  very  mucli  raodilied,"  and  illus- 
trating by  a  series  of  curves  "  the  quick  rise  and  gradual 
decliue"  of  the  experimental  association. 

The  Spitaldclds  wearers  afford  na  another  cuse  in 
point.  No  doubt  tlie  temptation  which  led  them  to  ob- 
tain the  Act  of  1773,  6sJng  a  raiuimum  of  wages,  was  a 
strong  one ;  and  the  anticipations  of  greater  comfort  to 
be  secured  by  its  enforcement  must  have  seemed  reasona- 
nlfl  endngb  to  all.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  weaver* 
did  not  consider  the  consequences  of  being  interdicted 
from  working  at  redaced  rates ;  and  little  expected  that 
before  1763,  some  4,000  looms  would  be  brought  to  a  stand 
in  consequence  of  the  trade  going  elsewhere. 

To  mitigate  distrcsB  appearing  needful  for  the  produo* 
tJon  of  the  "  greatest  happiness,"  the  English  people  hava 
nuictioned  upwards  of  one  hundred  acts  in  Farliamcnt 
bnving  this  end  in  view,  each  of  them  arising  out  of  the 
Giilure  or  incompleteness  of  previous  legislation.  Men 
are  ueverthelcss  still  discontented  with  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  wo  are  seemingly  as  far  as  ever  from  their  satisfac- 
tory settleraent- 

Bnt  why  cite  individual  cases?  Does  not  the  expeiv 
enoe  ol  all  nations  testify  to  the  futility  of  these  empirical 
attempts  at  the  acquisition  of  happiness  ?  AVhat  is  tbt 
Aatnte-book  hut  a  record  of  such  unhappy  guesses?  or 
history  bnt  a  naimtivf  of  their  unsuccessful  issues?     And 
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what  forwarder  are  we  now  ?  Is  m  t  our  go^  eminent  at 
busy  still  as  though  the  work  of  law-making  commenced 
but  yesterday?  Has  it  made  any  apparent  progress 
towards  a  final  settlement  of  social  arrangements  ?  Does 
it  not  rather  each  year  entangle  itself  still  further  in  the 
web  of  legislation,  confounding  the  already  heterogeneous 
mass  of  enactments  into  still  greater  confusion  ?  Nearly 
every  parliamentary  proceeding  is  a  tacit  confession  of  in- 
competency. There  is  scarcely  a  bill  introduced  but  is  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act."  The  "  Whereas  "  of 
almost  every  preamble  heralds  an  account  of  the  mbcar- 
riagc  of  previous  legislation.  Alteration,  explanation,  and 
repeal,  form  the  staple  employment  of  every  session.  All 
our  great  agitations  are  for  the  abolition  of  institutions  pur- 
porting to  be  for  the  public  good.  Witness  those  for  the 
removal  of  the  Test  and  Coi-poration  Acts,  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  to  which 
may  now  be  added,  that  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  history  of  one  scheme  is  the  history  of  alL 
First  comes  enactment,  then  probation,  then  failure; 
next  an  amendment  and  another  failure ;  and,  after  many 
alternate  tinkerings  and  abortive  trials,  arrives  at  length 
repeal,  followed  by  the  substitution  of  some  fresh  plan, 
doomed  to  run  the  same  course,  and  share  a  like  fate. 

The  expediency-philosophy,  however,  ignores  this 
world  full  of  facts.  Though  men  have  so  constantly  been 
balked  in  their  attempts  to  secure,  by  legislation,  any  de- 
sired constituent  of  that  complex  whole,  "greatest  happi- 
ness," it  nevertheless  continues  to  place  confidence  in  the 
unaided  judgment  of  the  statesman.  It  asks  no  guide ;  it 
possesses  no  eclectic  principle ;  it  seeks  no  clue  whereby 
the  tangled  web  of  social  existence  may  be  unravelled  and 
Its  laws  discovered.  But,  holding  up  to  view  the  great 
desideratum,  it  assumes  that  after  an  inspection  of  the 
aggregate  phenomena  of  national  life,  governments  aro 
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qtmlifivd  to  concoct  such  mcasarcs  as  sliall  ho  "  expedient."  , 
U  conaiderg  the  pbiloflophy  of  humanity  so  easy,  the  con- 
atitutioQ  of  the  social  organism  so  simple,  the  catises  of  a 
people's  conduct  ao  obvious,  that  a  general  examination 
oan  give  to  "collectivo  wisdom"  the  insight  requisite  for 
Isw-oiiiking.  It  thinks  that  man's  intellect  is  competent, 
fimt  to  observe  accurately  the  facts  exhibited  by  associ- 
ated human  nature  j  to  form  just  csliraatea  of  general  and 
individual  character,  of  the  effects  of  religions,  customs, 
superstitions,  prejudices,  of  the  mental  tendencies  of  the 
age,  of  the  probabilities  of  future  events,  &c.,  &c. ;  and 
then,  gnisping  at  once  the  multiplied  phenomena  of  tliia 
ever-agi luted,  ever-changing  sea  of  life,  to  derive  from 
tliem  that  ktiowJeclgo  of  their  governing  principles  which 
fhall  enuhle  him  to  say  whelhcr  such  and  such  me: 
ures  will  coTiduce  to  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est nmnlier." 

If  wilhont  any  previons  investigation  of  the  propcrtiea 
of  t«rreBtrial  matter,  Newton  had  proceeded  at  once  to 
study  the  dynamics  of  the  universe,  and  after  years  spent 
with  the  telescope  in  ascertaining  the  distances,  sises, 
titues  of  revolution,  inclinations  of  axes,  forms  of  orbits, 
perturbations,  &c.,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  had  set  hintself 
to  tabulate  this  accumulated  mass  of  observations,  and  to 
fduce  from  them  tho  fundamental  laws  of  planetary  and 
si.ellar  equilibi-ium,  he  might  have  cngitatrd  to  all  eternity 
without  arriving  at  a  result. 

Bat  almnnl  as  such  a  method  of  research  would  have 
boen,  it  would  have  been  far  less  absurd  than  is  the  at- 
t^mpt  to  tiiid  out  the  principles  of  public  polity,  by  &  di- 
rect examination  of  that  wonderfully  intricate  combinE^ 
tJon — society.  It  need  excite  no  surprise  when  legifila 
tioo,  based  upon  the  theories  thus  elaborated,  fails.  Rath- 
er would  its  success  afford  matter  for  extreme  astonish- 
ment.    Considering  that  mcu  as  yet  so  imperfectly  under- 
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Btand  man — ^the  instrument  by  wliicli,  and  the  material 
on  which,  laws  are  to  act — and  that  a  complete  knowl* 
edge  of  the  unit — mauy  is  but  a  first  step  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  mass — society,  it  seems  obvious  enough  that 
to  educe  from  the  infinitely-ramified  complications  of  uni- 
versal humanity,  a  true  philosophy  of  national  life,  and  to 
found  thereon  a  code  of  rules  for  the  obtainment  of 
*'  greatest  happiness,"  is  a  task  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  finite  mind. 

§  4.  Yet  another  fatal  objection  to  the  expediency- 
philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  implies  the 
eternity  of  government.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
government  must  necessarily  last  forever.  The  institu- 
tion marks  a  certain  stage  of  civilization — is  natural  to  a 
particular  phase  of  human  development.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial but  incidental.  As  amongst  the  Bushmen  we  find  a 
state  antecedent  to  government ;  so  may  there  be  one  in 
which  it  shall  have  become  extinct.  Already  has  it  lost 
something  of  its  importance.  The  time  was  when  the 
history  of  a  people  was  but  the  history  of  its  government. 
It  is  otherwise  now.  The  once  universal  despotism  was 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  extreme  necessity  of  restraint. 
Feudalism,  serfdom,  slavery — all  tyrannical  institutions, 
are  merely  the  most  vigorous  kinds  of  rule,  springing  out  o^ 
and  necessary  to,  a  bad  state  of  man.  The  progress  from 
these  is  in  all  cases  the  same — less  government.  Consti« 
tutional  forms  mean  this.  Political  freedom  means  this. 
Democracy  means  this.  In  societies,  associations,  joint- 
stO\*k  companies,  we  have  new  agencies  occupying  fields 
filled  in  less  advanced  times  and  countries  by  the  State. 
With  us  the  legislature  is  dwarfed  by  newer  and  greater 
powers — is  no  longer  master  but  slave.  "  Pressure  from 
without "  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  ultimate  ruler. 
The  triumph  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League  is  simply  th# 
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most  marked  inBtance  yet,  of  the  new  Blyle  of  govern*  1 
menl — that  of  opinion,  oTercomiog  the  old  style — tliat  of  i 
force.  It  bids  fair  to  become  a  trite  remark  that  the  law 
maker  is  but  the  servant  of  the  thinker.  Daily  is  stat» 
craft  held  in  less  repute.  Even  the  Times  can  see  ttiat 
"  Ihe  social  changes  tbickeniug  around  us  establish  a  truth 
kafliciently  hamiliatiiig  to  legislative  bodiea,"  and  that 
"the  great  stages  of  our  progresB  are  determined  rather 
by  the  spontaneous  workings  of  society,  connected  as  they 
■re  with  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  other  such  unj>oUtic3l  causes,  than  by  the 
proposition  of  a  bill,  the  parsing  of  an  act,  or  any  other  I 
erent  of  politics  or  of  state."  *  Thus,  as  civilization  ad< 
ranees,  does  government  decay.  To  the  bad  it  is  esscn< 
tiat ;  to  the  good,  not.  It  is  the  check  whieh  national 
wickedness  makea  to  itself,  and  exists  only  to  the  same  I 
degree.  Its  continuance  is  proof  of  still-existing  ttarbai^ 
ism.  What  a  cage  is  to  the  wild  beast,  law  is  to  the  scl- 
6sh  man.  Kcstraiut  is  for  the  savage,  the  rapacious,  the 
violent;  not  for  the  just,  the  gentle,  the  benevolent.  All 
necessity  for  external  force  implies  a  morbid  state.  Dun- 
geons for  the  felon ;  a  strait  jacket  for  tlic  maniac ;  crutcht^a 
for  the  lame;  stays  for  the  weak-backed;  for  the  iufina 
of  purpose  a  master;  for  the  foolish  a  guide;  but  for  the 
eonnd  mind,  in  a  sound  body,  none  of  these.  Were  there 
no  thieves  and  murderers,  prisons  would  be  unnecessary. 
It  IB  only  because  tyranny  is  yet  riii?  in  the  world  that  wa 
have  armies.  Barristers,  judges,  juries — all  tlie  instru- 
ments of  law — exist,  simply  because  knavery  exists.  Mag- 
isterial force  is  the  sequence  of  social  vice ;  and  the  police*   , 

I  but  the  complement  of  the  criminal.    Tlierefore  it 
I  that  we  call  government  "a  neceBsary  evil." 

What  then  must  be  thought  of  a  morality  which  1 

•  Sm  77.TI-I  of  0[-li.lMT  12,  1840. 
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chooses  this  probationary  institution  for  its  basis,  builds  a 
vast  fabric  of  conclusions  upon  its  assumed  permanence, 
selects  acts  of  parliament  for  its  materials,  and  employs 
the  statesman  for  its  architect  ?  The  expediency-philoso- 
phy does  this.  It  takes  government  into  partnership — 
assigns  to  it  entire  control  of  its  affairs — enjoins  aU  to 
defer  to  its  judgment — makes  it,  in  short,  the  vital  princi- 
ple, the  very  soul  of  its  system.  When  Paley  teaches 
that  "  the  interest  of  the  whole  society  is  binding  upon 
every  part  of  it,"  he  implies  the  existence  of  some  su- 
preme power  by  which  that  "  interest  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety" is  to  be  determined.  And  elsewhere  he  more 
explicitly  tells  us,  that  for  the  attainment  of  a  national 
advantage  the  private  will  of  the  subject  is  to  give  way ; 
and  that  "  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  with  the  legist 
lature."  Still  more  decisive  is  Bentham,  when  he  says 
that  "  the  happiness  of  the  individuals  of  whom  a  commu- 
nity is  composed,  that  is,  their  pleasures  and  their  secur- 
ity, is  the  sole  end  which  the  legislator  ought  to  have  in 
view ;  the  sole  standard  in  conformity  with  which  each 
individual  ought,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  legislature, 
to  be  made  to  liishion  his  behaviour."  These  positions,  be 
it  remembered,  are  not  voluntarily  assumed ;  they  are  ne- 
cessitated by  {he  premises.  If,  as  its  propoundcr  tells  us, 
"  expediency  "  means  the  benefit  of  the  mass,  not  of  the 
individual — of  the  future  as  much  as  of  the  present,  it 
presupposes  some  one  to  judge  of  what  will  most  conduce 
to  that  benefit.  Upon  the  "  utility  "  of  this  or  that  meas- 
ure, the  views  are  so  various  as  to  render  an  umpire  essen- 
tial. Whether  protective  duties,  or  established  religions, 
or  capital  punishments,  or  poor  laws,  do  or  do  not  minis- 
ter to  the  "  general  good,"  are  questions  concerning  which 
there  is  such  difference  of  opinion,  that  were  nothing  to 
oe  done  till  all  agreed  upon  them,  we  might  stand  still 
to  the  end  of  time.     If  each  man  carried  out,  independ 
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fc&t)y  or  a  state  power,  his  owu  notions  of  wbat  would 
best  secure  "  the  greatest  happinusa  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber," aocicty  would  qaickly  lapse  into  confusion.  Clearly, 
therefore,  a  morality  establUlied  upon  a  maxim  of  wliiuli 
the  practiual  interpretation  b  questionable,  involves  the 
existeoce  of  some  authority  whose  decision  reapeoling  tt 
ohiiU  be  final — that  is,  a  ICFrislatare.  And  without  that 
snlhorlty,  such  a  morality  must  ever  remain  iuo[H2rative. 

See  here,  then,  the  predicameut.  A  system  of  moral 
philosophy  professes  to  be  a  code  of  correct  rules  for  the 
M>ntrDl  of  human  beings — fitted  for  the  regulalion  of  the 
beat,  as  well  as  the  worst  members  of  the  race — applica- 
ble, if  true,  to  the  guidance  of  humanity  in  its  highest 
conceivable  perfection.  Government,  however,  is  an  insti- 
tution originating  in  man's  imperfection;  an  inslitntum 
confessedly  begotten  by  necessity  out  of  evil;  one  which 
might  be  dispensed  with  were  the  world  peopled  with  the 
unselfish,  the  conscientious,  the  philanthropic ;  one,  in 
short,  inconsistent  with  this  name  "  highest  conceivable 
perfection."  How,  then,  can  that  be  a  true  system  of  mo- 
rality whioh  adopts  government  as  one  of  its  premises? 

§  6.  Of  the  expediency-philosophy  it  must  therefore 
be  wid,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  can  make  no  claim  to  a 
scivnlitic  character,  seeing  that  Its  fundamental  proposi- 
don  ia  not  an  axiom,  but  simply  an  enunciation  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved. 

Further,  that  even  supposing  its  fundamental  proposi- 
tion were  an  axiom,  it  would  still  be  inadmissible,  becaaev 
expressed  in  terms  possessing  no  fixed  acceptation. 

Moreover,  were  the  expediency  theory  otherwise  satis- 
fnctory,  it  would  be  still  useless ;  since  it  requires  nothing 
less  tlian  omniscience  to  carry  it  into  practice. 

And,  waiving  all  other  objections,  we  are  yet  compelled 
to  reject  a  eystem,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  tacitly 
hys  claim  to  perfection,  takes  Imperfcctiou  for  its  basis. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MORAL  SEXSE. 

§  1.  There  is  no  way  of  coming  at  a  true  theory  of 
fiociety,  but  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  its  component 
individuals.  To  understand  humanity  in  its  combinations, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  that  humanity  in  its  elementary 
form — ^for  the  explanation  of  the  compound,  to  refer  back 
to  the  simple.  We  quickly  find  that  every  phenomenon 
exhibited  by  an  aggregation  of  men,  originates  in  some 
quality  of  man  himself.  A  little  consideration  shows  us, 
for  instance,  that  the  very  existence  of  society,  implies 
some  natural  affinity  in  its  members  for  such  a  union.  It 
IS  pretty  clear  too,  that  without  a  certain  fitness  in  man- 
kind for  ruling,  and  being  ruled,  government  would  be  an 
impossibility.  The  infinitely  complex  organizations  of 
commerce,  have  grown  up  under  the  stimulus  of  certain 
desires  existing  in  each  of  us.  And  it  is  from  our  pos- 
session of  a  sentiment  to  which  they  appeal,  that  religious 
institutions  have  been  called  into  existence. 

In  fact,  on  looking  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that 
no  other  arrangement  is  conceivable.  The  characteristics 
exhibited  by  beings  in  an  associated  state  cannot  arise 
from  the  accident  of  combination,  but  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  certain  inherent  properties  of  the  beings  them- 
selves. True,  the  gathering  together  may  call  out  these 
characteristics;  it  may  make  manifest  what  was  before 
dormant ;  it  may  afford  the  opportunity  for  undeveloped 
peculiarities  to  appear ;  but  it  e\'idently  does  not  create 
them.  No  phenomenon  can  be  presented  by  a  corporate 
body,  but  what  there  is  a  preexisting  capacity  in  its  indi- 
ridual  members  for  producing. 

This  fact,  that  the  properties  of  a  mass  are  dependent 
upon  the  attributes  of  its  component  parts,  we  see  through 
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oat  nature.  In  the  chemical  combination  of  one  element 
with  anotber,  Dalton  baa  shown  ns  that  tbe  affinity  is  be- 
tween atom  and  atom.  What  we  call  the  weight  of  a 
body,  is  the  sum  of  tbe  graTitative  tendencies  of  its  eepa- 
rat©  particles.  Tlie  strength  of  a  bar  of  metal,  is  the  total 
cIToct  of  an  indetiuite  number  of  molecular  adhesions 
And  the  power  of  the  magnet,  is  a  ciunulative  result  of 
the  polarity  of  its  independent  corpuscles.  After  tbe 
same  manner,  every  social  phenomenon  must  hare  ite  on- 
gin  in  some  property  of  the  individual.  And  just  as  tbe 
attractions  and  affinities  which  are  latent  in  separate  at- 
oms, become  visible  when  those  atoms  are  approximated; 
so  the  forces  that  are  dormant  in  tbe  isolated  man,  are 
rendered  active  by  juxtaposition  with  lus  fellows. 

This  consideration,  though  perhaps  needlessly  elabo- 
rated, has  an  important  bearing  on  our  subject.  It  points 
out  the  path  we  mnat  pursue  in  our  search  after  a  true  so- 
cial philosophy.  It  suggests  the  idea  that  the  moral  law 
of  society,  like  its  other  laws,  originates  in  some  attribute 
of  tbe  human  being.  It  warns  ns  against  adopting  any 
fundamental  doctrine  which,  like  that  of  "the  greatest 
Imppineas  to  tbe  greatest  number,"  cannot  be  expressed 
without  presupposing  a  state  of  aggregation.  On  the 
other  hand  it  hints  that  the  first  principle  of  a  code  for  the 
right  ruling  of  humanity  in  its  state  of  multitude,  h  to  be 
lonnd  in  humanity  in  its  state  of  uniiude — that  tbe  monil 
forces  upon  which  socUI  equilibrium  depends,  are  resident 
in  tbe  social  atom — man ;  and  that  if  wo  would  under- 
stand the  nature  of  those  forces,  and  the  laws  of  that 
«qiiilibrium,  we  must  look  for  them  in  the  human  consti- 
lutioo. 


Had  we  no  other  inducement  to  eat  tlisn  that 
ari^ng  from  tlie  prospect  of  certain  advanlagcs  to  be 
thereby  obtained,  it  is  scarcely  probable  thai  our  bodies 
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would  be  so  well  cared  for  as  now.  One  can  quite  imag> 
ine,  that  were  we  deprived  of  that  punctual  monitor — ap- 
petite, and  left  to  the  guidance  of  some  reasoned  code  of 
rules,  such  rules,  were  they  never  so  philosophical,  and 
the  benefits  of  obeying  them  never  so  obvious,  would  form 
but  a  very  inefficient  substitute.  Or,  instead  of  that  pow- 
erful affection  by  which  men  are  led  to  nourish  and  pro- 
tect their  offspring,  did  there  exist  merely  an  abstract 
opinion  that  it  was  proper  or  necessary  to  maintain  the 
population  of  the  globe,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
annoyance,  anxiety,  and  expense,  of  providing  for  a  pos- 
terity, would  not  so  far  exceed  the  anticipated  good,  as  to 
involve  a  rapid  extinction  of  the  species.  And  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  needs  of  the  body,  and  of  the  race,  all 
other  requirements  of  our  nature  were  similarly  consigned 
to  the  sole  care  of  the  intellect — were  knowledge,  prop- 
erty, freedom,  reputation,  friends,  sought  only  at  its  dic- 
tation— ^then  would  our  investigations  be  so  perpetual,  our 
estimates  so  complex,  our  decisions  so  difficult,  that  life 
would  be  wholly  occupied  in  the  collection  of  evidence, 
and  the  balancing  of  probabilities.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  utilitarian  philosophy  would  indeed  have 
strong  argument  in  nature ;  for  it  would  be  simply  apply- 
ing to  society,  that  system  of  governance  by  appeal  to  cal- 
culated final  results,  which  already  ruled  the  individual. 

Quite  different,  however,  is  the  method  of  nature.  An- 
swering to  each  of  the  actions  which  it  is  requisite  for  us 
to  perform,  we  find  in  ourselves  some  prompter  called  a 
desire ;  and  the  more  essential  the  action,  the  more  pow- 
erful is  the  impulse  to  its  performance,  and  the  more  in- 
tense the  gratification  derived  therefi-om.  Thus,  the  long- 
ings for  food,  for  sleep,  for  warmth,  are  irresistible ;  and 
quite  independent  of  foreseen  advantages.  The  continu 
ance  of  the  race  is  secured  by  others  equally  strong, 
whose  dictates  are  followed,  not  in  obedience  to  reason, 
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but  oHen  in  doflance  of  it.  Tliat  men  are  not  inip(;llcd  to 
kccumtilate  tlie  means  of  siibsisteiice  solely  by  a  view  to 
COnsequt-ncc'S,  ia  proved  by  the  eiiatence  of  raisers,  in 
whom  the  love  of  aequireinent  is  gratified  to  the  neglect 
of  the  ends  meant  to  be  Bubserved.  We  find  emplojTd  a 
like  system  of  regiilatiti^^  our  oooduct  to  our  fellows.  Tliat 
we  may  behave  iu  the  public  sight  in  llio  most  agreeable 
manner,  we  possess  a  love  of  praise.  It  is  desii-able  that 
there  should  be  a  segregation  of  those  best  fitted  for  each 
other's  society — hence  the  sentiment  of  friendship.  And  ■ 
iu  the  rerereace  felt  by  men  for  superiority,  we  see  a  pro- 
vision intended  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  best. 

May  we  not  then  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  like  in- 
stmmentality  employed  in  impelling  us  to  that  line  of  con- 
duct, in  the  due  observance  of  which  consists  what  we 
call  morality  t  All  must  admit  that  we  are  gnided  to  our 
bodily  welfare  by  instincts ;  that  from  instincts,  also,  spring 
those  domeetic  relationaliips  by  which  other  important 
objects  are  compassed — and  that  similar  agencies  are  in 
many  cases  used  to  eccui-o  our  indirect  benefit,  by  regulat- 
ing social  behavionr.  Secin.ff,  therefore,  that  whenever 
we  can  readily  trace  our  actions  to  their  origin,  we  find 
tbcm  produced  after  this  manner,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  highly  probable  that  the  eame  mental  mechanism  ip 
rmploycd  in  all  cases — that  as  tlie  all-important  require- 
ments of  our  being  arc  fulfilled  at  the  solicitations  of  de- 
sire, BO  also  are  the  less  csscctial  ones — that  upright  con- 
duct In  each  being  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  all,  thcro 
I  exists  in  us  au  impulse  toward  such  conduct;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  possefls  a  "  Moral  Sense,"  the  duty  of  whiuli 
It  to  dictate  rectitude  in  our  transactions  with  earh  other, 
which  receives  gratification  fioiii  honest  and  fair  dealing; 
•nd  which  gives  birth  to  the  sentiment  of  justice. 

In  bar  of  this  conclusion  it  is  indeed  urged,  that  did 
tbcre  exist  such  an  agency  for  eontrolliug  the  beliaviom 
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of  man  to  m»D,  ue  shoald  ace  uiiivereal  evidence  of  ll 
influence,     Afcu  would  exhibit  a  more  manifest  obedience 
to  its  supposed  dictates  than  they  do.     There  would  be  a-' 
greater  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  the  rigbtncRa  or  wrong- 
neuB  of  actions.    And  we  should  not,  as  now,  find  on« 
man,  or  nation,  considering  as  a  virtue,  what  another  ro-_ 
gards  as  a  vice — Malays  glorying  in  the  piracy  abhorr 
by  civilized  races — a  Thug  regarding  as  a  relij 
that  aeaasaination  at  which  a  European  ehuddere — a  Kni 
Bian  piquing  himself  on  his  successful  trickery — a  red  Ii>- 
dian  in  his  undying  revenge — things  which  with  us  woold 
hardly  bo  boasted  of. 

Overwhelming  as  tliia  objection  appears,  its  £illaoy  be-J 
coniea  conspicuous  enough,  if  we  observe  the  prcilicameof 
into  which  the  general  application  of  such  a  test  betrays!! 
ns.  As  thus :  Konc  deny  the  universal  existence  of  that 
instinct  already  adverted  to,  which  urges  ns  to  take  the 
food  needful  to  support  life ;  and  none  deny  that  such  in. 
stinct  ia  highly  beneficial,  and  In  all  likelihood  essential  to  J 
being.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting  infinite  evil* 
and  incongruities,  arising  oat  of  its  rule.  All  know  tbat4 
appetite  does  not  invariably  guide  men  aright  in  the  choice 
of  food,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity.  Kcithcr  can  any 
maintain  that  Its  dictates  are  uniform,  when  reminded 
of  those  unnumbered  difibrences  in  the  opinions  called 
"  tastes "  which  it  originates  in  each.  The  mere  mention 
of  "gluttony,"  "drunkenness,"  reminds  us  that  the  prompt- 
ings of  appetite  are  not  always  good.  Carbunclcd  noses, 
cadaverous  faces,  fcetid  breaths,  and  plethoric  bodies,  meet 
ns  at  every  turn;  and  our  condoleuceB  are  perpetually 
asked  for  headaches,  flatulence,  nightmare,  heartbunit  and 
endless  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Again :  equally  great 
irregularities  may  be  found  in  the  workings  of  that  gener 
ally  recognized  feeling — parental  aflection.  Amongst  our 
selves.  Its   beneficial   swny  seems  tolerably  uniform.     Ii 


the  East,  UoweTer,  infanticide  is  practised  now  as  it  evei 
has  been.  During  the  so-called  clussic  times,  it  was  com* 
moD  to  expose  babes  to  the  tender  mercies  of  wild  beasts. 
And  it  was  the  Spartan  practice  to  cast  all  the  newly-born 
who  were  not  approved  by  a  committee  of  old  men,  into 
a  public  pit  provided  for  the  purpose.  If,  then,  it  be  a>  j 
gued  tliat  the  want  of  nniforraity  in  men's  moral  codes, 
together  with  Uie  weakness  and  partiality  of  their  influ- 
ence, prove  the  nonexistence  of  a  feeling  designed  for  tb4 
right  regulation  of  our  dealings  with  each  otiier,  it  must 
be  inferred  from  analogous  irregularities  in  men's  conduct 
as  to  food  and  offspring,  that  there  are  no  such  feelings  as 
appetite  and  parental  affection.  As,  however,  we  do  not 
draw  this  inference  in  the  one  case,  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  j 
other.  Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  incongruities,  we 
muBt  admit  the  eiistence  of  a  Moral  Sense  to  bo  both  poa- 
aibl«  and  probable. 

§  3.     But  that  we  possess  such  a  sense,  may  be  best    1 
proved  by  evidence  drawn  from  the  lips  of  those  who  as- 
sert that  wo  have  it  not.     Oddly  enough  Bentham  unwit- 
tingly derives  his  initial  proposition  from  an  oracio  whose 
existence  he  denies,  and  at  which  he  sneers  when  it  is  ap-  ] 
pealed  to  by  others.     "One  man,"  he  remarks,  speakine 
of  Shaftesbury,  "  says  he  has  a  thing  made  on  purpose  to 
tell  him  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  and  that  it 
is  called  moral  sense:  and  then  he  goes  to  work  at  his 
ease,  and  says  such  and  such  a  thing  is  right,  and  st 
and  such  a  thing  is  wrong.     Why  ?  '  because  my  moral 
sense  lelk  me  it  is.' "     Now  that  Bentham  should  have 
BO  other  authority  for  his  own    maxim   than    this  same  J 
moral  sense,  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  him.    Yet,  on.] 
putting  that  maxim  into  critical  hands,  we  shall  soon  dift-  ] 
cover  such  to  be  the  fact.     Lot  us  do  this. 

"And  BO  you  think,"  says  the  patrician,  "  that  the  oh*  ' 
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ject  of  our  rule  should  be  *  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number.' " 

"Such  is  our  opinion,"  answers  the  petitioning  plo 
beian. 

"  Well  now,  let  us  see  what  your  piinciple  involves. 
Suppose  men  to  be,  as  they  very  commonly  are,  at  va- 
riance in  their  desires  on  some  given  point ;  and  suppose 
that  those  forming  the  larger  party  will  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness  each,  from  the  adoption  of  one  course, 
whilst  those  forming  the  smaller  party  will  receive  the 
same  amount  of  happiness  each,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
opposite  course :  then  if  *  greatest  happiness  'is  to  be  our 
guide,  it  must  follow,  must  it  not,  that  the  larger  party 
ought  to  have  their  way  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"That  is  to  say  if  you — ^the  people,  are  a  hundred, 
whilst  we  are  ninety-nine,  your  happiness  must  be  pre- 
ferred, should  our  wishes  clash,  and  should  the  individual 
amounts  of  gratification  at  stake  on  the  two  sides  be  equal." 
Exactly ;  our  axiom  involves  that." 
So  then  it  seems,  that  as,  in  such  a  case,  you  decide 
between  the  two  parties  by  numerical  majority,  you  as- 
sume that  the  happiness  of  a  member  of  the  one  party,  is 
equally  important  with  that  of  a  member  of  the  other." 

"Of  course." 

"  Wherefore,  if  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  your  doc- 
trine turns  out  to  be  the  assertion,  that  all  men  have  equal 
ch  ims  to  happiness ;  or,  applying  it  personally — ^that  you 
have  as  good  a  right  to  happiness  as  I  have." 

"  No  doubt  I  have." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  told  you  that  you  have  as  good  a 
right  to  happiness  as  I  have  ?" 

"Who  told  me? — I  am  sure  of  it;  I  know  it;  I  feel 
it;  I—" 

"  Nay,  nay,  that  will  not  do.     Give  me  your  authority. 
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Tcl!  me  wbo  told  yon  this — liow  you  got  at  it — Tcheiice 
yoa  derived  it." 

Wliercnpon,  after  some  shuEBing,  our  (letitioner  is 
forced  to  confess,  tliat  lie  has  ao  other  autliority  but  his 
own  feeling — that  Le  has  simply  an  innate  perception  of 
the  fact;  or,  io  other  words,  that  "his  moral  sense  teib 
bim  so." 

Whetlier  it  rightly  tells  htm  so,  need  not  now  be  oon- 
•ilered.  All  that  demands  present  notice  is  the  fact,  that 
when  oroBB-eiamined,  even  the  disciples  of  Bentbam  have 
no  alternative  bnt  to  fall  back  npon  an  intnition  of  thi» 
much  derided  moral  sense,  for  the  foimdation  of  their  own 
system. 

^  4.  In  truth,  none  bnt  those  committed  to  a  precon- 
ceived theory,  can  fail  to  recognize,  on  every  hand,  the 
workings  of  such  a  faculty.  From  early  times  downward 
there  have  been  constant  signs  of  its  presenco — signs 
which  happily  tliicken  as  onr  own  duy  is  approached. 
The  artlclca  of  Magna  Charta  embody  its  protests  against 
oppression,  and  its  demands  for  a  better  administration  of 
justice.  Serfdom  was  abolished  partly  at  its  suggestion. 
It  encouraged  WicklitPe,  IIuss,  Luther,  and  Euoi,  in  their 
contests  with  Popery ;  and  by  it  were  Huguenots,  Cove- 
nanters, Monivians,  stimulated  to  maintain  freedom  of 
judginent  in  the  teeth  of  armed  Ecclesiasticism.  It  dic- 
tated Milton's  "  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Prill^ 
ing."  It  piloted  the  pilgrim  lathers  to  the  new  world. 
It  supported  the  followers  of  George  Fox  under  lines  and 
impriftomnent.  And  it  whispered  resistance  to  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  of  1662.  In  latter  days  it  emitted  that 
tide  of  feeling  which  undermined  and  swept  away  Catho- 
40  disabilities.     Through  the  months  of  anti-slavery  o 
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It  was  its  heat,  too,  which  warmed  our  sympathy  fbr  the 
Poles,  and  made  boil  oar  indignation  against  their  op* 
pressor.  Pent-up  accumulations  of  it,  let  loose  upon  a 
long-standing  injustice,  generated  the  effervescence  of  a 
reform  agitation.  Out  of  its  growing  flame  came  those 
sparks  by  which  Protectionist  theories  were  exploded,  and 
that  light  which  discovered  to  us  the  truths  of  Free-tradei 
By  the  passage  of  its  subtle  current  is  that  social  eledrol- 
f/sis  effected,  which  classes  men  into  parties — ^which  sepa* 
rates  the  nation  into  its  positive  and  negative — ^its  radii«d 
and  conservative  elements.  At  present  it  puts  on  the 
garb  of  Anti-State-Church  Associations,  and  shows  its 
presence  in  manifold  societies  for  the  extension  of  popular 
power.  It  builds  monuments  to  political  martyrs,  agitates 
for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  publishes  books 
on  the  rights  of  women,  petitions  against  class-legislation, 
threatens  to  rebel  against  militia  conscriptions,  refuses  to 
pay  church-rates,  repeals  oppressive  debtor-acts,  laments 
over  the  distresses  of  Italy,  and  thrills  with  sympathy  for 
the  Hungarians.  From  it,  as  from  a  root,  spring  our  aspi- 
rations after  social  rectitude :  it  blossoms  in  such  express- 
ions as — "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  "  Justice  before  Generosity,"  and  its  fruits 
are  Equity,  Freedom,  Safety. 

§  6.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a  sentiment  have 
a  perception  ?  how  can  a  desire  give  rise  to  a  moral  sense  f 
Is  there  not  here  a  confounding  of  the  intellectual  with 
the  emotional  ?  It  is  the  office  of  a  sense  to  perceive,  not 
to  induce  a  certain  kind  of  action ;  whilst  it  is  the  oflice 
of  an  instinct  to  induce  a  certain  kind  of  action,  and  not 
to  perceive.  But  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  motor  and 
percipient  functions  are  attributed  to  the  same  agent 

The  objection  seems  a  serious  one ;  and  were  the  term 
sense  to  be  understood  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  would 
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be  fuUL  But  the  word  Is  in  this  case,  aa  in  many  otbera. 
uso<l  to  express  thiit  fecliag  with  which  an  instinct  cornea 
to  regard  the  deeds  and  objects  it  is  related  to ;  or  rather 
that  judgment  which,  by  a  Idnd  of  reflex  action,  it  causes 
the  intellect  to  form  of  tli<jni.  To  elucidate  this  we  must 
tuke  an  example ;  and  perhaps  the  love  of  accumolatioa 
H  III  aSbrd  us  as  good  a  one  as  any. 

Wo  find,  then,  that  conjoined  with  the  impalse  to  ac- 
quire property,  there  is  what  we  call  a  ierme  of  the  value 
of  property;  and  we  find  the  Tividness  of  tliia  sense  to 
vary  with  the  strength  of  the  impulse.  Contrast  the  mi- 
ser and  the  spendthrift.  Accompanying  his  constant  de- 
sire to  heap  np,  the  miser  has  a  quite  peculiar  belief  in  tlie 
worth  of  money.  The  most  stringent  economy  he  thinks 
tirtwom;  and  anything  like  the  most  ordinary  liberality 
eiciout;  whilst  of  extravagance  he  has  an  absolute  horror. 
Whatever  adds  to  his  store  seems  to  him  good:  what- 
ever takes  from  it,  bad.  And  should  a  passing  gleam  of 
generosity  lead  bun  on  some  special  occasion  to  open  his 
purse,  he  is  pretty  sure  afterwards  to  reproach  himaeli 
with  having  done  wronff.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the 
spendthritl  is  deficient  in  the  instinct  of  acquisition,  he 
also  fiills  to  realize  tlie  intrinsic  worth  of  property;  it 
doca  Dot  come  home  to  him;  he  has  little  sense  of  it, 
Uence  under  the  intluence  of  other  feelings,  he  regards 
Baring  hatnts  as  mean;  and  holds  that  there  is  some- 
thing noble  in  profusencsa.  Now  It  is  clear  that  these 
opposite  perceptions  of  the  propriety  or  Impropriety  of 
certain  lines  of  conduct,  do  not  originate  with  the  Intellect, 
but  with  the  emotional  faculties.  The  Intellect,  uuiufln* 
ctictid  by  desire,  would  show  both  miser  and  spendthrift 
that  their  habits  were  unwise;  whereas  the  intellect,  in- 
flneaoed  by  desire,  makes  each  think  the  other  a  fool,  but 
does  not  enable  Mm  to  see  his  own  fooUabncaa, 

Now  this  law  is  at  -;rork  universally.    Every  feeling  it 
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accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  rightness  of  those  actioiif 
which  give  it  gratification — tends  to  generate  convictiona 
that  things  are  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  bring  to  it 
pleasure  or  pain ;  and  would  always  generate  such  convic* 
tions,  were  it  unopposed.  As  however  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual conflict  amongst  the  feelings — some  of  them  being  in 
antagonism  throughout  life — there  results  a  proportionate 
incongruity  in  the  beliefs — a  similar  conflict  amongst 
these  alsO'—a  parallel  antagonism.  So  that  it  is  only 
where  a  desire  is  very  predominant,  or  where  no  adverse 
desire  exists,  that  this  connection  between  the  in- 
stincts and  the  opinions  they  dictate,  becomes  distinctly 
\isible. 

Applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  ease  in  hand,  these 
facts  explain  how  from  an  impulse  to  behave  in  the  way 
we  call  equitable,  there  will  arise  a  perception  that  such 
behaviour  is  proper — a  conviction  that  it  is  good*  This 
instinct  or  sentiment,  being  gratified  by  a  just  action,  and 
distressed  by  an  unjust  action,  produces  in  us  an  approba- 
tion of  the  one,  and  a  disgust  toward  the  other;  and 
these  readily  beget  beliefs  that  the  one  is  virtuous,  and 
the  other  vicious.  Or,  referring  again  to  the  illustration, 
we  may  say  that  as  the  desire  to  accumulate  property  is 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  value  of  property,  so  is  the 
desire  to  act  fairly,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  what  is  fair. 
And  thus,  limiting  the  word  sense  to  the  expression  of 
this  fact,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  attributing  motor  and 
percipient  functions  to  the  same  agent. 

It  will  perhaps  be  needful  here  to  meet  the  objection, 
that  whereas  according  to  the  foregoing  statement  each 
feeling  tends  to  generate  notions  of  the  rightness  oi 
\s  rongness  of  the  actions  toward  which  it  is  related ;  and 
whereas  morality  should  determine  what  is  correct  in  all 
departments  of  conduct,  it  is  improper  to  confine  the  term 
^^  moral  sense  "  to  that  which  can  aflbrd  directions  in  onli 
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oae  department.  This  is  quite  true  Nevertheless,  see- 
ing that  our  behavionr  towurd  each  other  is  the  inost  im- 
portant  part  of  our  hehaYiour,  and  that  in  irliioh  we  are 
most  prone  to  err  ;  seeing  also  that  this  same  faculty  is  so 
purely  and  immediately  moral  in  its  purpose ;  and  seeing 
fiinhcr,  as  we  shall  shortly  do,  that  iu  dictates  are  the 
only  ones  capable  of  reduction  to  aii  exact  form,  we  may 
with  Bome  show  of  reason  continue  to  employ  that  term, 
vith  this  restricted  meaning. 

§  6.  Assuming  the  existence  iu  man  of  such  a  faculty 
aa  this  for  prompting  liim  to  right  dealings  with  lus  fel- 
lows, and  assuming  that  it  generates  certain  intuitions  * 
respecting  those  dealings,  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to 
Beck  in  such  intnitlons  the  elements  of  a  moral  code.  Ab- 
tempts  to  construct  a  code  so  founded  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made.  They  have  rcsultcid  in  systems  based 
by  Shaftesbury  and  Hulcbbaon  on"JIoral  Sense,"  by 
Reid  and  Beattie  on  "Common  Sense,"  by  Price  on 
"  Understanding,"  by  Ckrke  on  "  Fitness  of  Things,"  by 
Granville  Sharpe  on  "Natural  Equity,"  by  others  on 
"Rale of  Right,"  "Natural  Justice,"  "  Law  of  Nature," 
"Law  of  Reason,"  "Right  Reason,"  &,e.  tTnsuccessful  as 
thcso  writers  have  been  iu  the  endeavour  to  develop  a 
philosophical  morality,  all  of  them,  if  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning be  correct,  have  consulted  a  true  oracle.  Though 
they  have  failed  to  systematize  its  utterances,  they  have 
acted  wisely  iu  trying  to  do  this.  An  analysis  of  right 
and  wrong  so  made,  la  not  indeed  tht  profoiindest  and  ulti- 
It,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  it  is  perfectly 
iu  harmony  with  that  in  its  initial  principle,  and  coinoi 
dent  with  it  iu  its  results. 

Against  codes  thus  derived,  it  is  indeed  alleged,  that 
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thej  are  necessarily  worthless  because  unstable  in  theii 
premises.  "  If,"  say  the  objectors,  "  this  *  moral  sense/  to 
which  all  these  writers  directly  or  indirectly  appeal, 
possesses  no  fixity,  gives  no  uniform  response,  says  one 
thing  in  Europe,  and  another  in  Asia — originates  different 
notions  of  duty  in  each  age,  each  race,  each  individ- 
ual, how  can  it  afford  a  safe  foundation  for  a  systematic 
morality?  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  seek  a 
definite  rule  of  right,  in  the  answers  of  so  uncertain  an 
authority  ?  " 

Even  granting  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this  diiB- 
culty— even  supposing  no  method  to  exist,  by  which  from 
this  source,  a  moral  philosophy  can  be  drawn  free  from  so 
fatal  an  imperfection,  there  still  results  merely  that  same 
dilemma,  in  which  every  other  proposed  scheme  is  in- 
volved.   If  such  a  guide  is  unfit,  because  its  dictates  are 
variable,  then  must  Expediency  also  be  rejected  for  the  same 
reason.    If  Bcntham  is  right  in  condemning  Moral  Sense, 
as  an  '^  anarchical  and  capricious  principle,  founded  solely 
upon  internal  and  peculiar  feelings,"  then  is  his  own  max- 
im doubly  fallacious.     Is  not  the  idea,  '^  greatest  happi- 
ness," a  capncious  one  ?    Is  not  that  also  ^^  founded jsolely 
upon   internal  and  peculiar  feelings  ?  "      (See  page  13.) 
And  even  were  the  idea  "  greatest  happiness  "  alike  in  all, 
would  not  his  principle  be  still  "  anarchical,"  in  virtue  of 
the  infinite  disagreement  as  to  the  means  of  realizing  this 
"greatest  happiness?"    All  utilitarian  philosophies  are 
in  fact  liable  to  this  cliarge  'of  indcfiniteness,  for  there 
ever  recurs  the  same  unsettled  question — what  is  utility  ? 
— a  question  which,  as  every  newspaper  shows  us,  gives 
rise  to  endless  disputes,  both  as  to  the  goodness  of  each 
desired  end,  and  the  eflScicncy  of  every  proposed  means. 
At  the  worst,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  want  of  scientific  pre- 
cision is  concerned,  a  philosophy  founded  on  Moral  Sense, 
simply  stands  in  the  same  category  with  all  other  knowi 
systems. 


^L     iiij;   n<: 
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§  7.  But  huppilj^  there  is  an  alternative.  The  forofl 
or  the  objection  above  set  forth  m^j  be  fully  admitted, 
withoDt  in  any  degree  invalidating  the  theory.  Notwith- 
standing  appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  Blill  possible  to 
construct  upon  this  basis,  a  purely  synthetic  morality 
proof  ag.-unst  all  such  criticism. 

The  error  pointed  out  is  not  one  of  doctrine,  but  of 
application.  Those  who  committed  it  did  not  start  from 
K  wrong  principle,  bat  rather  missed  the  right  way  from 
tliut  principle  to  the  Bought-for  conclusions.  It  was  not 
In  the  oracle  to  ■which  they  appealed,  but  in  their  method 
of  interpretation,  that  the  writers  of  the  Shaftesbury 
school  erred.  Confounding  the  functions  of  feeling  and 
reason,  they  required  a  sentiment  to  do  that,  which  should 
have  been  left  to  the  intellect.  They  were  right  in  believ- 
ing that  there  exists  some  governing  instinct  generating 
in  us  an  approval  of  certain  actions  we  call  good,  and  a 
repugnance  to  certain  others  we  call  bad.  But  they  were 
not  right  in  assuming  such  instinct  to  be  capable  of  in- 
tuitively solving  every  ethical  problem  submitted  to  it. 
To  suppose  this,  was  to  suppose  that  moral  sense  could 
supply  the  place  of  logic. 

For  the  better  explanation  of  this  point,  let  us  take  an 
analogy  from  mathematics,  or  rather  some  branch  of  it,  as 
geometry.  The  human  mind  possesses  a  faculty  that  takea 
cognisance  of  measurable  quantity,  which  faculty,  to  carry 
out  the  analogy,  let  us  term  n  geometric  sensr^  Uy  the 
help  of  this  we  estimate  the  linear  dimensions,  surfaces, 
2nd  bulks  of  surrounding  objects,  and  form  ideas  of  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  But  in  the  endeavour  to  ru- 
Jnce  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  a  scieiitiGo  form,  wo 
Gnd  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  unaided  deoi»- 
ion«  of  this  geometric  sense,  in  consequence  of  the  coT^icU 
ittg  judgmenU  it  makes  in  different  persons.  On  compar- 
notes,  however,  we  discover  that  there  are  certain 
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rimple  propoffltionB  upon  which  we  all  think  alike,  sncfa 
as  ^  Things  which  are  eqnal  to  the  same  thing  are  equa. 
to  one  another ;  ^  ^ The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part; " 
and  agreeing  upon  these  axioms  as  we  call  them — these 
fundamental  truths  recognized  by  our  geometric  sense,  we 
find  it  becomes  possible  by  successive  deductions  to  settle 
all  disputed  points,  and  to  solve  with  certainty,  problems 
of  the  most  complicated  nature.*  Now  i^  instead  of 
adopting  this  method,  geometricians  had  persisted  in 
determining  all  questions  concerning  lines,  angles,  squares, 
circles,  and  the  like,  by  the  geometric  sense — ^if  they  had 
tried  to  discover  whether  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
were,  or  were  not,  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  whether 
the  areas  of  similar  polygons  were,  or  were  not,  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides,  by  an  effort  of 
simple  perception,  they  would  have  made  just  the  same 
mistake  that  moralists  make,  who  try  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  morality  by  the  moral  sense. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  conclusion  toward 
which  this  analogy  points ;  namely,  that  the  perception  of 
the  primary  laws  of  quantity  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  mathematics,  that  this  instinct  of  right  bears  to  a  moral 
system;  and  that  as  it  is  the  office  of  the  geometric  sense 
to  originate  a  geometric  axiom,  from^which  reason  may 
deduce  a  scientific  geometry,  so  it  is  the  office  of  the 
moral  sense  to  originate  a  moral  axiom,  from  which  reason 
may  develop  a  systematic  morality. 

And,  varying  the  illustration,  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  just  as  erroneous  notions  in  mechanics— 
for  instance,  that  large  bodies  fall    faster    than   smaU 

*  Whether  we  adopt  the  views  of  Locke  or  of  Kant  as  to  the  ultimata 
nature  of  what  is  here,  for  analogy^s  sake,  called  geometric  sense,  does  not 
afTect  the  question.  However  originated,  the  frmdamental  peroqitioot 
attaching  to  it  form  the  undecomposable  basis  of  exact  science.  And  thii 
is  all  that  is  now  assumed. 
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ones ;  *  tliat  water  rises  ui  a  pump  liy  STiction ;  that  perpet- 
ual motion  is  possible,  together  with  the  many  other  mis- 
taken Opinions,  formed  by  unaided  mechanical  aen*t — are 
set  awde  by  the  concluaions  syntheticaily  deduced  from 
those  primary  laws  of  matter  which  the  mechanical  sense 
recognizes ;  so  may  we  expect  the  multitudes  of  conflicting 
belief  about  human  duty  dictated  by  unaided  moral 
MUM,  to  disappear  before  the  deductions  scientilically 
drawn  from  some  primary  law  of  man  which  the  moral 
sense  recognizes. 

§  8.  Oiireviewing  the  clairaaof  the  Moral  Sense  doc- 
trine, it  appears  that  there  is  d  priori  reason  for  expect* 
uig  the  flrst  principle  of  social  morality  to  originate  in 
some  feeling,  power,  or  faculty  of  the  individaal.  Quite 
in  harmony  with  this  l>elief,  is  the  inference  that  as  desire 
ia  found  to  be  the  incentive  to  action  where  motives  are 
readily  analyzable,  it  ia  probably  the  universal  incentive ; 
and  that  the  coudnet  we  call  moral  is  determined  by  it  as 
well  as  other  conduct.  Moreover  we  find  that  even  the 
great  maxim  of  the  expediency-philosophy  presupposes 
some  tendency  in  man  toward  right  relationship  with  his 
fellow,  and  some  correlative  perception  of  what  that  right 
relationship  consists  in.  There  are  sandry  phenomena  of 
toi^inl  life,  both  past  and  present,  that  well  illustrate  the 
influence  of  this  supposed  moral  sense,  and  which  are  not 
ruadily  esplicBble  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  Assuming 
the  exifltenee  of  such  a  faculty,  there  appears  itaann  to 
think  that  its  monitions  afford  a  proper  basis  for  a  sys- 
lemntia  morality;  and  to  the  demurrer  that  their  varia- 
Ulity  unfits  them  for  this  purpose,  it  is  replied  that,  to 
wy  the  least,  the  foundations  of  all  other  Byslems  ar« 
equally  open  to  the  same  objection.      Finally,  however, 
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ire  discoyer  that  this  difficulty  is  apparent  only,  and  not 
real :  for  that  whilst  the  decisions  of  this  moral  sense  upon 
the  complex  cases  referred  to  it  are  inaccurate  and  often 
contradictory,  it  may  still  be  capable  of  generating  a  true 
fundamental  intuition,  which  can  be  logically  unfolded 
into  a  scientific  morality. 


LEMMA  L 

§  1.  It  se^ms  at  first  sight  a  very  rational  way  of 
testing  any  proposed  rule  of  conduct  to  ask.  How  will  it 
work  ?  Taking  men  as  we  know  them,  and  institutions 
as  they  are,  what  will  result  from  carrying  such  a  theory 
into  practice  ?  This  very  common-sense  style  of  inquiry 
b  that  by  which  most  opinions  on  morals  and  politics  are 
formed.  People  consider  of  any  system,  whether  it  seems 
feasible,  whether  it  will  square  with  this  or  the  other 
social  arrangement,  whether  it  fits  what  they  see  of  hu- 
man nature.  They  have  got  certain  notions  of  what 
man  iSj  and  what  society  must  be ;  and  their  verdict  on 
any  ethical  doctrine  depends  upon  its  accordance  or  dis- 
cordance with  these. 

Such  a  mode  of  settling  moral  questions,  is  clearly 
open  to  all  the  criticisms  so  fatal  to  the  expediency-philos- 
ophy. Incapacity  for  guiding  ourselves  in  detail  by  mak- 
ing estimates  of  consequences,  implies  incapacity  for  judg- 
ing of  first  principles  by  that  method.  But  passing  ovei 
this,  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  rejecting  an  inquiry  so 
pursued  as  worthless ;  namely,  that  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  mankind  to  be  constant.  If  moral  systems  are 
adopted  or  condemned,  because  of  their  consbtency  or  in- 
consistency, with  what  we  know  of  men  and  things,  then 
It  is  taken  for  grante<i  that  men  and  things  will  ever  be  as 
they  are.     It  would  be  absurd  to  measure  with  a  variable 
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tandariL  If  existing  hamanity  is  the  gangc  by  vblcb 
troth  must  be  deterinined,  then  must  that  gauge — exist- 
ing hnnutnity — be  fixed. 

Now  that  it  ifl  not  fixed,  might  have  been  thought 
tufljciently  obvious  without  any  proving — bo  obvious  in- 
deed as  to  make  proof  look  ridiculous.  But,  uufortu- 
oately,  those  whose  prejudices  make  thorn  thiuk  otherwise, 
are  too  numerous  to  bo  pansed  by.  Their  scepticism 
needs  to  be  met  by  facts;  and,  wearisome  though  it  may 
be  to  the  philosophic  reader,  there  is  no  allemative  but 
t«  go  into  these. 

§  2.  And  first,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  considci 
the  antecedent  improbability  of  this  alleged  constancy  in 
human  nature.  It  is  a  trite  enough  remark  that  change  is 
the  law  of  all  things:  true  equally  of  a  single  object,  and 
of  the  universe.  Nature  in  its  infinite  compledty  is  evei 
growing  to  a  new  development.  Each  successive  result 
oecomes  the  parent  of  an  additional  inflaence,  destined  in 
some  degree  to  modify  all  future  results.  No  fresh  thread 
enters  into  the  texture  of  that  endless  web,  woven  in  "tha 
roaring  loom  of  Time,"  but  what  more  or  less  alters  the 
pattern.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  As  we  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  the  earth's  primeval  history — as  wc  in- 
terpret the  hieroglyphics  in  which  are  recorded  the  events 
of  the  uoltnown  past,  we  find  tins  same  ever-beginning, 
never-ceasing  change.  We  see  it  alike  in  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic — in  the  decompositions  and  recombinations  of 
matter,  and  in  the  constantly -varying  fonns  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Old  formations  are  worn  down ;  new  ones 
Are  deposited.  Forests  and  bogs  become  coal  basins;  and 
the  now  igneous  rock  was  once  sedimentary.  With  an 
altering  atmosphere,  and  a  decreasing  tomjierature,  land 
and  eea  perpetually  bring  forth  ftesh  races  of  insects, 
plants,  and  animals.     All  things  are  metamorphosed ;  in- 
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fosorial  shells  into  chalk  and  flint,  sand  into  stone,  stone 
into  grayeL  Strata  get  contorted ;  seas  fill  up ;  lands  are 
alternately  upheaved  and  sank.  Where  once  rolled  a 
fiithoniless  ocean,  now  tower  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  a 
wide-spread,  richly-clothed  country,  teeming  with  exist- 
ence ;  and  where  a  vast  continent  once  stretched,  there 
remain  bat  a  few  lonely  coral  islets  to  mark  the  graves  of 
its  submerged  mountains.  Thus  also  is  it  with  systems, 
as  well  as  with  worlds.  Orbits  vary  in  their  forms,  axes 
in  their  inclinations,  suns  in  their  brightness.  Fixed  only 
in  name,  the  stars  are  incessantly  changing  their  relation- 
ships to  each  other.  New  ones  from  time  to  time  suddenly 
appear,  increase,  and  wane ;  whilst  the  members  of  each 
nebula — suns,  planets,  and  their  satellites,  sweep  forever 
onward  into  unexplored  infinity. 

Strange  indeed  would  it  be,  if,  in  the  midst  of  this  uni- 
versal mutation,  man  alone  were  constant,  unchangeable. 
But  it  is  not  so.  He  also  obeys  the  law  of  indefinite  varia* 
tion.  His  circumstances  are  ever  altering ;  and  he  is  ever 
adapting  himself  to  thenu  Between  the  naked  houseless 
savage,  and  the  Shakspeares  and  Newtons  of  a  civilised 
state,  lie  unnumbered  degrees  of  difference.  The  contrasts 
of  races  in  form,  colour,  and  feature,  are  not  greater  than 
the  contrasts  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
That  superiority  of  sight  which  enables  a  Bushman  to  see 
further  with  the  naked  eye  than  a  European  with  a  tele- 
scope, is  fully  paralleled  by  the  European's  more  perfect 
intellectual  vision.  The  Calmuck  in  delicacy  of  smell, 
and  the  red  Indian  in  acuteness  of  hearing,  do  not  excel 
the  white  man  more  than  the  white  man  excels  them  in 
moral  susceptibility.  Every  age,  every  nation,  every  cli- 
mate, exhibits  a  modified  form  of  humanity ;  and  in  all 
times,  and  amongst  all  peoples,  a  greater  or  less  amount 
ofchangcisgoingon. 

There  cannot  indeed  be  a  more  astounding  instance  of 
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the  tenacity  witli  which  mcD  will  ding  to  an  oiiinion  in 
tpiUi  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of  adverae  eviJeiice,  than 
i»  shown  iu  this  prevalent  belief  that  human  Dalure  is  uni- 
form. One  would  have  thought  it  impOBBiblc  to  use  eyes 
or  ears  without  learning  that  mankind  vary  indefinilety, 
in  iuBtiucts,  in  morals,  in  opiniuns,  in  tastes,  in  rationality. 
Id  every  thing.  Even  a  stroll  through  the  nearest  moaeum 
would  show  that  some  law  of  modification  was  at  work, 
Mark  the  grotesque  frescos  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  shad- 
owless dniwings  of  the  Chinese.  Does  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  and  the  works  of  European  artists  indicate  do 
difference  in  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  races  ?  Com- 
pare the  Bculptiires  of  Athens  with  those  of  Uindostan  or 
Mexieo.  Is  not  a  greater  sense  of  hcauty  implied  by  the 
one  than  the  others?  But,  passing  to  the  more  sign  iiicant 
Ctcts  supplied  by  historians  and  travellers,  what  are  we  to 
think  on  reading  that  t)ie  tireeks  and  Romans  had  a  deity 
to  sanction  and  patronize  every  conceivable  iniquity?  or 
when  we  hear  of  Polynesian  tribes  who  believe  that  thei 
gods  feed  upon  the  souls  of  the  departed?  Surely  the 
characters  indicated  by  such  conceptions  of  Divinity  differ 
Bomewhat  from  ours  I  Snrely,  too,  we  may  claim  some 
easentlal  superiority  over  those  Tartars  who  leave  infirm 
parents  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  desert;  and  over  those 
Feejee  islanders,  amongst  whom  members  of  the  same 
family  have  to  keep  watch  against  each  other's  treachery. 

ia  not  the  custom  of  an  Englishman  to  dine,  like  a 
Carrib,  apon  a  roasted  captive ;  or  even  as  the  Abyssinian, 
on  a  quivering  slice  from  the  haunch  of  a  live  ox.  Neither 
does  he,  like  a  red  Indian,  delight  in  the  writhing  of  a 
victim  at  the  stake ;  nor,  like  a  Hindoo,  burn  his  wife  that 
ber  spirit  may  hannl  his  enemy. 

What  one  respect  is  there  in  which  it  can  be  asserted 
human  nature  is  always  the  same  ?  Is  it  in  rational- 
ity?    Why,  Anasagoras  had  to  fly  his  country  for  having 
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blasphemougiy  asserted  that  the  sun  was  not  the  chariot 
of  the  deity  Helios :  whilst  amongst  oarselves  a  child  often 
puzzles  its  seniors  by  the  question,  Who  made  God  ?  la 
it  in  justice  ?  No :  badly  as  the  modems  have  treated 
slaves,  they  have  never,  like  the  Spartans,  encouraged 
their  young  warriors  to  waylay  and  assassinate  helots  for 
practice.  Is  it  in  honesty  ?  If  so,  how  come  we  to  read 
that  "  piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and 
the  virtue  of  the  Scandinavian  youth ; ''  whilst  amongst 
ourselves  privateering,  even  in  time  of  war,  is  disap- 
proved ?  Is  it  in  want  of  mercy  ?  Not  so :  for  much  as 
Austrian  butcheries  have  lately  disgraced  Europe,  they 
have  not  paralleled  the  doings  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  sig- 
nalized his  first  victory  by  casting  seventy  prisoners  into 
cauldrons  of  boiling  water ;  or  of  Timour,  who  massacred 
100,000  Indian  prisoners,  and  erected  a  pyramid  of  90,000 
human  heads  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Bagdad ;  or  of  At* 
tila,  who  totally  extirpated  and  erased  seventy  cities.  Is 
it  in  vindictiveness  ?  Why  no :  for  whilst  we  are  told  of 
the  Begum  Sumroo,  that  having  ordered  one  of  her  danc- 
ing girls  to  be  bricked  up  in  a  vault,  she  had  her  bed 
placed  over  it,  that  she  might  listen  to  her  victim's  dying 
moans ;  we  find  our  own  Queen  requesting,  much  to  her 
credit,  that  the  man  who  fired  at  her  should  not  be  flogged. 
Where  now  is  the  sameness  ?  It  is  not  in  nctions  as  we 
see.  Is  it  then  in  manners  and  opinions  ?  Certainly  not. 
Society  in  our  day  would  hardly  receive  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man known  to  have  poisoned  an  enemy :  in  Italy,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  a  time  wher  disgrace  did  not  attach  to 
such.  No  family  would  now  follow  the  example  of  the 
Visconti,  and  choose  the  viper  for  an  armorial  bearing. 
Nor  could  we  in  the  nineteenth  century,  find  a  match  to 
that  German  captain  of  mercenaries,  who  in  silver  letters 
labelled  himself—"  Duke  Werner,  Lord  of  the  great  Com- 
pany ;  the  enemy  of  mercy,  of  pity,  and  of  God.** 
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But  why  go  alirottd  for  Ulustmtioas  of  human  varia- 
bility ?  Iiave  we  not  plenty  at  home  ?  In  those  euri y  days 
when  it  was  thought  "  quite  BuffieicDt  for  noblemen  to 
»-ijide  thwr  honi,  and  carry  thdir  huwke  fair,  and  leave 
study  aod  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people  " — in 
those  days  when  men  secured  themselves  inside  thick  walla 
Bud  behind  deep  moats,  and  when  women  wore  daggers, 
character  was  not  just  what  we  now  find  it.  WliJlst  all 
nonjinally  held  the  creed  professed  by  ourselves,  the  Bor- 
derer was  most  zealous  at  his  prayers  when  going  on  a 
foray;  saints'  names  were  battle  cries;  bishops  led  on 
their  retainers  to  fight;  and  the  highest  piety  was  in  the 
Blaying  of  Saracens.  Must  not  our  natures  have  changed 
Homewhat,  when  we  translate  this  same  religion  Into 
peace,  into  philanthropic  effort  of  all  kinds,  into  mission- 
ary enterprise,  into  advocacy  of  temperance,  into  inquiries 
about  "  labour  and  the  poor  "  ?  Does  the  agitation  for  the 
Abolition  of  death  punishment  indicate  no  revolution  in 
men's  feelings  since  the  days  when  Cromwell's  body  was 
exhamed,  and  his  head  stuck  on  Temple  Bar — the  daj-s 
when  criminals  were  drawn  and  quartered  as  well  as  hung 
— the  days  when  there  were  murmurs  "  because  Stafford 
was  suffered  lo  die  without  seeing  his  bowels  burned  be- 
fore his  face" — the  days  when  creaking  gibbets  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country — the  days  when  church-doors  were 
covered  with  the  skins  of  men  who  had  committed  sacri- 
lege? And  when  we  read  that  Sir  John  Uawkins,  in  Aon- 
our  of  hie  having  been  the  tirst  to  commence  the  slave- 
trade,  received  the  addition  to  his  coat  of  arms  of  "a 
demi-moor  proper  bound  with  a  cord,"  does  it  not  seem 
that  the  national  character  has  improved  between  hia 
timra  and  ours,  when,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  negioea, 
100,000  persons  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  fVotn  all 
Wfst-India  produce  ? 

But  really  it  is  absurd  to  argue  the  matter.     The  vsry 
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assertors  of  this  fixedness  of  human  nature  tacitly  disown 
their  belief  in  it.  They  constantly  stultify  themselves  by 
remarks  on  differences  of  national  character,  on  peculiari- 
ties in  their  friends'  dispositions,  and  on  their  own  special 
tastes  and  feelings.  Admissions  thus  accidentally  made 
quite  invalidate  their  dogma.  Nay,  not  even  these  are 
needed.  No  comparison  between  the  habits  of  separate 
races — ^between  man  as  he  is  and  as  he  was — ^between  the 
tempers  and  talents  of  individuals — are  necessary  for  this. 
To  the  man  of  any  insight,  the  mere  fact  that  he  himself 
changes  with  circumstances,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  in  sentiments,  capacities,  and  desires,  is  suffi* 
cient  to  show  that  humanity  is  indefinitely  variable. 

§  3.  And  if  humanity  is  indefinitely  variable,  it  can- 
not be  used  as  a  gauge  for  testing  moral  truth.  When  we 
see  that  institutions  impracticable  in  one  age  have  flour- 
bhcd  in  a  subsequent  one ;  and  that  what  were  once  salu- 
tary laws  and  customs  have  become  repugnant ;  we  may 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  like  changes  will  take  place  in 
future.  That  incongruity  witli  the  state  of  men  and 
things  which  at  present  gives  to  certain  proposed  princi- 
ples an  appearance  of  impracticability,  may,  in  a  coming 
age,  no  longer  exist ;  and  those  principles  that  now  seem 
BO  well  adapted  to  our  social  condition,  may  then  no  long- 
er harmonize  with  it.  Unless,  therefore,  we  assume  that 
human  nature,  although  hitherto  variable,  will  henceforth 
remain  fixed — a  somewhat  unwarrantable  assumption — 
we  must  not  allow  the  disagreement  between  any  system 
of  ethics  and  the  present  state  of  mankind,  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  against  that  system. 

Nay  more:  not  only  ought  we  to  regard  such  disi^ 
greement,  when  it  appears,  without  prejudice;  but  we 
ought  to  expect  it ;  and  to  consider  it,  if  any  thing,  rather 
an  indication  of  truth  than  of  error.     It  is  preposteious 
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tw  look  for  consistency  betweoa  absolute  moral  trulli,  and 
the  defective  cliiiracters  and  uBagea  of  our  CKisting  stale  I 
As  already  said,  Morality  professes  to  be  a  code  of  Tales 
proper  fur  "  tlm  guidance  of  bnmanity  in  its  highest  con- 
Cflirable  perfect iou."  A  universal  obedience  to  its  pr& 
Mpta  implies  au  ideal  society.  How  then  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  harmonize  with  the  Ideas,  and  actions,  and  iiisll- 
tutioos  of  man  a.e  he  now  is?  When  we  say  that  man- 
kind are  sinful,  weak,  frail,  we  simply  mean  that  they  do 
Dot  habitually  fuUil  the  appointed  law.  Imperfection  is 
merely  another  word  for  disobedience.  So  that  congruity 
between  a  true  theory  of  duty,  and  an  untrue  state  of  hu- 
miinity,  Is  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Whoever,  by  way  of  recommending  his  scheme 
of  ethics,  sets  forth  its  inunodiiite  and  entire  practicabili- 
ty, thereby  inevitably  proves  its  falsehood.  Right  princi- 
ples of  action  become  practicable,  only  as  man  becomes 
perfect;  or  rather,  to  put  the  expressions  in  proper  Be- 
«]uencc — man  becomes  perfect,  just  in  so  far  as  he  is  able 
to  obey  them. 

A  total  disagreement  may  therefore  be  looked  for  be- 
tween the  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  following  pages, 
and  the  institutions  amidst  which  we  live.  And  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  i-iew  such  disagreement  not  only  as 
CoostBtcut  with  theii'  truth,  but  as  adding  to  its  probability. 


A»<)  yet,  unable  as  the  imperfect  man  may  be  to  fulfil 
tbe  perfect  law,  there  la  no  other  law  for  him.  One  right 
eounw  only  is  open ;  and  he  must  either  follow  that  or 
take  the  counequences.  The  conditions  of  esiatenoe  will 
not  bend  before  his  perversity ;  nor  relax  in  consideration 
of  Vis  weakness.     Neither,  when   tliey  arc   broken,  may 
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any  exception  from  penalties  be  hoped  for.  "Obey 
Btiffer,"  are  the  ever-repeated  alleraatives.  Disobediei 
is  sure  to  be  convicted.     And  there  are  no  reprieves. 

It  if  indeed  the  favourite  maxim  of  a  certain  popular 
philosophy,  tb at  "there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception" — 
a  maxim  about  as  respectable  as  the  provorbs  along  with 
which  it  commonly  passes  current.  Applied  to  conven- 
tional uaagCB — to  the  tenets  of  state  policy — to  social  reg- 
olations— to  the  precepts  of  pocket  prudence — to  the  lawfl 
of  grammar,  of  art,  of  etiquette — or  to  those  common 
aphorisms  which  roughly  classify  the  experiences  of  every- 
day life,  it  may  bo  true  enough ;  but  if  affirmed  of  the 
essential  principles  of  things,  of  society,  of  man,  it  ia 
lerly  false. 

Nature's  rules,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  exeeptioi 
The  apparent  ones  are  only  apparent;  not  real.  They 
inilications  either  that  we  have  not  found  the  true  law, 
that  we  have  got  an  imperfect  expression  of  it.  Thus,  ij 
icrrcsirial  gravitation  he  defined  as  "a  tendency  possec 
by  all  free  bodies  to  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the 
curth,"  you  may  triumphantly  add — "all  free  bodies  fx- 
tept  the  balloon."  But  yonr  balloon  is  no  exception.  Im 
ascent  is  just  as  much  a  result  of  gravitation  as  the  falling 
of  a  stone.  You  have  merely  proved  that  the  definition 
docs  not  adequately  express  the  law.  Again,  to  the  asse^ 
tion  that  exercise  increases  strength — you  may  answer, 
that  although  gcncmlly  true,  it  is  not  true  of  invalids,  to 
whom  exercise  is  often  detrimental ;  atid  that  it  is  only  true 
of  tlie  bcatthy  within  certain  limits.  Just  so.  But  such 
qualifications  would  have  been  needless,  if  the  law  bad 
been  completely  stated.  Uad  it  been  said  that — so  long 
Bs  the  power  of  assimilation  is  sufiicient  to  make  good  tho 
waste  consequent  upon  exercise,  oxercise  increases  strength 
—no  limitations  could  nave  been  discovered.  The  B(h 
called  exceptions  are  in  ourselves,  not  in  nature.     TUoy, 
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[  iliow  either  that  the  law  eludes  our  perception,  or  lioUee 
I  our  power  of  expression. 

Rightly  nnderstood,  the  progress  from  deepest  igno- 
I  nuice  to  highest  enlighten  meat,  is  a  progress  from  entire 
I  uncunsciousnesa  of  law,  to  the  conviction  that  law  is  nm- 
[  T«nal  and  inevitable.  Accumulating  knowledge  and  con- 
I  tjnual  induction  are  ever  restricting  the  old  ideas  of  Kpe- 
I  dal  causatian  within  narrower  limits.  Each  new  discov- 
I  ery  in  science — every  anomaly  solved — strengthens  men 
I  in  the  belief  that  phenomena  result  from  general  uniform 
J  {otctiB.  And  at  length,  by  dint  of  constantly-repeated 
I  eridence,  they  begin  to  perceive  that  there  are  no  suspen- 
1  Bions  of  these  forces  even  for  the  avoidance  of  the  most 
I  terrific  catastrophes.  They  see  that  although  floets  be 
[  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  resulting  Htorm,  yet  must  at- 
[  wospheric  equilibrium  be  restored.  They  see  that  the 
I  earth  does  not  cepse  its  attraction,  even  to  save  a  vilUge 
t  from  the  mipending  avalanche.  They  sec  that,  regardless 
I  of  the  consequent  destruction  of  a  church,  or  blowing  up 
I  of  a  vvHsel,  the  electric  fluid  will  still  follow  "  the  line  of 
I  least  resistance."  Tbcy  sec  that  chemical  affinity  mnst 
I  act,  notwithstanding  it  ends  in  the  bunilng  of  a  city  to 
[  aahes — in  the  submergence  of  half  a  country  by  volcanic 
t  distnrbance— or  in  the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  lives 
I  by  an  epidemic.  Every  increment  of  knowledge  goes  to 
J  ebow  that  constancy  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Di- 
I 'Tine  role  ;  an  nnvaryingncss  which  renders  the  eelipBo  of 
1  a  hundred  years  hence  predicable  to  a  moment !  And  for 
end  of  these  unbending  onlinanccs  of  nature — wc  find 
I  H  to  be  the  universal  good.  To  render  the  world  hablta- 
'  bio ;  that  is  the  great  object.  The  minor  evils  due  to  tlila 
peraistency  of  action  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
infinite  benefita  secured.  Whether  those  evils  might  or 
B        might  not  have  been  avoided,  we  reed  not  now  consider. 
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we  have  no  altemative  bnt  to  assume  that  law  to  be  the 
best  possible  one. 

§  2.  As  irith  the  physical,  so  with  the  ethicaL  A 
belief,  as  yet  fitful  and  partial,  is  beginning  to  spread 
amongst  men,  that  here  also  there  is  an  indissoluble  bond 
between  cause  and  'consequence,  an  inexorable  destiny,  a 
**  law  which  altereth  not."  Confounded  by  the  multiplied 
and  ever-new  aspects  of  human  affairs,  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  men  should  fail  duly  to  recognize  the  sys- 
tematic character  of  the  Divine  rule.  Tet  in  the  moral  as 
in  the  material  world,  accumulated  evidence  is  gradually 
generating  the  conviction,  that  events  are  not  at  bottom 
fortuitous ;  but  that  they  are  wrought  out  in  a  certain  in- 
evitable  way  by  unchanging  forces.  In  all  ages  there  has 
been  some  glimmering  perception  of  this  truth ;  and  ex- 
perience is  ever  giving  to  that  perception  increased  dis- 
tinctness. Indeed  even  now  all  men  do,  in  one  mode  or 
other,  testify  of  such  a  faith.  Every  known  creed  is  an 
assertion  of  it.  What  are  the  moral  codes  of  the  Mahom- 
etan, the  Brahmin,  the  Buddhist,  but  so  many  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  inseparable  connection  between  conduct 
and  its  results  ?  Do  they  not  all  say  you  shall  not  do 
this,  and  this,  because  they  wiU  produce  evil;  and  you 
shall  do  that,  and  that,  because  they  toill  produce  good  ? 
No  matter  that  their  founders  erred  in  the  attempt  to  ixjfer 
each  effect  to  its  special  cause,  and  so  botched  their  sys- 
tems of  morality ;  notwithstanding  this,  they  evinced  the 
belief  that  there  is  an  inevitable  law  of  causation  in  hu- 
man affairs,  which  it  is  for  man  to  learn  and  conform  to. 
And  is  not  this  the  doctrine  of  the  highest  known  relig- 
ion ?  Does  not  Christianity  also  teach  that  such  and  such 
deeds  shall  surely  end  in  such  and  such  issues— evil-doing 
in  punishment,  well-doing  in  reward — and  that  these 
things  are  necessarily  and  indissolubly  connected  ?    We 
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anply  BHcIi  a  faith,  too,  in  ottr  cveiy-dajr  converBationa ;  in 
oar  maxims  and  ]irecepts,  in  our  edacation  of  cliildren,  in 
our  advice  lo  frieods.  In  judging  men  and  things  we  in- 
BtincUvely  refer  tliem  to  some  standard  of  ascertained 
principlea.  We  predict  good  or  eril  of  this  or  tlie  ather 
•ottmnc,  because  of  ita  accordance  or  discordance  with  oei^ 
Ltain  perceived  laws  of  life.     Nay,  even  the  pettifogging 

■  red-tHpist,  with  liis  hand-to-mouth  expediency,  and  pro- 
I  fessed  contempt  for  "  abstract  piinciples,"  lias  really  a  se- 
leret  conscionsneea  of  some  such  invariable  ectguence  of 
■•vents — does  really  believe  ia  the  sway  of  that  "  benefi- 

■  cent  necessity"  which  to  a  given  act  attaches  a  fixed  re- 
Isult.     For  what  is  the  true  meatiing  of  liis  "  measures  " — 

■  liis  "projects  of  law"?     He  does  not  think  it  a  toaa-up 

■  whether  this,  or  that,  eRVcl  will  l>e  produced  by  them. 
■If  he  did,  he  would  bo  as  ready  to  adopt  one  plan  aa 
I  another.     Evidently  he  aeee  that  there  are  constuub  inSu- 

!fl  at  work,  wliich,  from  each  circumstance,  or  set  of 
KeircumatanceB,  educe  an  unavoidable  consequence;  and 
I  that  under  like  conditions  like  events  will  again  follow. 

Surely,  then,  if  all  believe  in  the  persistency  of  these 
I  necondary  laws,  much  more  should  they  believe  iu  the  pei^ 
[  eisti-ncy  of  those  primary  ones,  which  underlie  human  ea- 
[  Utcnco,  and  out  of  which  our  every-day  truths  grow.  We 
L  cannot  deny  llie  root,  if  we  recognize  the  branches.  And 
i  if  Huuli  is  the  constitution  of  things,  we  are  compelled  to 
raduit  this  same  "  boncficeiit  necessity."  There  is  no  al> 
I  t«mutiv&  Either  society  lias  laws,  or  it  has  not.  If  it 
a  not,  there  can  be  no  order,  no  certainty,  no  system  iti 
vita  |ihcnoinena.  If  it  has,  then  are  they  like  the  other 
flaws  of  the  uidversc — sure,  indexible,  ever  active,  and 
b&viug  DO  exceptions. 

J  §    3>     How  iufinitcly  important  is  il,  that  we  should 

^^^  ascertain  what  these  laws  are;  and  having  aaccrtained, 
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tmplicitly  obey  them  I  If  they  really  exist,  then  only 
submission  to  them  can  any  thing  pcnnanenlly  bu< 
Just  in  so  far  a.s  it  complies  irith  the  principles  of  moi 
eqaitibrium  can  it  stand.  Our  social  edifice  mny  be  con- 
alructed  with  all  possible  labour  and  ingenuity,  and  be 
strongly  cramped  together  with  cunningly-devised  enacts 
ments,  lint  if  tliere  be  no  rectitude  in  its  component  part! 
if  it  is  not  built  on  vprir/kl  principles,  it  will  assuredly 
tumble  to  pieces.  Aa  well  might  we  seek  to  lighi 
with  ice,  feed  cattle  on  stones,  hang  our  hats  on  cobwel 
or  otherwise  disregard  the  physical  laws  of  the  world, 
go  contrary  to  ita  eiinally  imperative  ethical  laws. 

YcB,  but  there  are  excepUoas,  say  you.    We  oi 
always  be  strictly  guided  by  abstract  principles.    Prui 
tial  considerutions  must  have  some  weight.    It 
aary  to  use  a  little  policy. 

Very  specious,  no  doubt,  are  your  reasons  for  advocat- 
ing this  or  the  other  exception.  But  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  foregoing  argument,  no  infraction  of  the  law 
can  be  made  with  impunity.  Those  cherished  schemes  by 
which  you  propose  to  attain  some  desired  good  by  a  little 
politic  disobedience,  are  all  delusive.  Were  any  one  to 
"tell  you  that  he  had  invented  a  mechanical  combination, 
irhich  doubled  power  without  diminishing  velocity,  or 
tliat  he  had  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or 
that  he  knew  the  receipt  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
that  he  could  sell  yon  a  child's  caul  which  would  save  you 
from  dronming,  you  would  reply,  that  whilst  there  were 
laws  of  matter,  such  things  could  not  be — that  they  were 
provcil  imjwsaibiliti^.  Exactly  s».  But  rest  satined 
that  they  arc  not  more  complete  tinpossibiliiics  than  aro 
your  proposed  auhievements  which  similarly  conflict  with 
the  essential  !iaws  of  lil'e. 

It  may  indeed  he  difficult  for  those  who  have  but  Uttlo 
Ciith  in  the  invisible,  to  follow  out  a  prlncip 
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logly,  in  spite  of  every  threateniog  evil — to  give  np  their 
own  power  of  judging  wlnt  teems  best,  from  tlie  lielief 
tbst  Ibut  only  M  bust  which  is  abstractedly  right — to  say, 
"  altboagh  app«araaoe8  are  against  it,  yet  will  I  obey  the 
law."  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  true  attitmle  to  assume: 
the  couduct  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  all  moral 
teaching  to  inculcate;  the  only  conjuct  which  can  event- 
lully  anawer.* 

§  4.  Even  supposing  for  a  momeiit,  that  a  solitary 
««t  of  disobedience  may  pass  without  evil  results — nay, 
may  bring  beneficial  ones:  even  supposing  this,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  act  Is  not  thereby  proved.  For  consider  the 
probable  eficcta  of  a  wrong  precedent.  As  Paley  truly 
Ksy8,"the  bad  consequences  of  actions  are  twofold,  po^ 
titular  and  ffeneral."  And  admitting  even  that  nportint- 
lar  good  has  been  secured,  a  far  greater  general  evil  haa 
been  entailed  by  opening  the  way  to  littnro  disobedience. 
There  is  no  security  in  this  lax  creed.  One  breiicb  of  the 
law  leaves  a  gap  for  oumberiess  subseqnent  trespasses. 
If  the  first  false  step  has  been  taken  with  seeming  impu- 
nity, it  will  inevitably  be  followect  by  others,  Sohool-boy 
promises  of — "  only  this  once,"  are  not  to  be  believed 
Make  a  hole  through  a  principle  to  admit  a  solitary  exoep 
tion,  and,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  exceptions  will  by  and 
l^y  be  thrust  throQgh  after  it,  as  to  render  the  principle 
Btlcrty  good  for  nothing.  In  fact,  if  its  consequences  are 
■  Ooler1rl-g  oIpiiHy  eiprems  wiuh  *  heUpf.  He  any* — "  Tbia  U  indeeJ 
chindcrittio  of  the  moni  sfstcm  tnugbt  bj  the  Mead  tligjugh 
}Mt ;  ihac  lli«  (tiitinct  fbreflglit  of  coiuctiUMiNa  belong!  oicliuirely  to  Ih* 
Wlidom  whii^h  U  ofio  oitb  the  Alou^hty  Will,  on  <rhich  all 
il  tlut  for  mm — to  obej  the  rimple  uncoadltioiml 
of  owLawSng  ovcry  net  tiiat  Impliee  a  ielf-eontrndiotion,  ■ 
prodaoe  uid  munciun  tlio  greatest  poisihie  hnraiony  ii 
bojiulMH  aod  Aiculticfi  of  his  lulurD,  involvea  tb«  eSbcM  of 
i"— 7^  /WW, 
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closely  traced,  this  same  plea  for  licence  in  special  cases 
turns  out  to  be  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  afflict 
us.  Almost  every  wrong  doing  is  excused  by  the  doer  on 
this  ground.  He  confesses  his  act  is  at  variance  with  the 
moral  law,  which  he  admits  to  be,  and  in  some  sort  be- 
lieves to  be,  the  best  guide.  Ue  thinks,  however,  that  hii 
interest  requires  him  now  and  then  to  make  exceptions. 
All  men  do  this ; — and  see  the  result. 

§  6.  But  can  we  ever  be  sure  that  an  exceptional 
disobedience  will  bring  the  anticipated  benefits  ?  Whoso 
would  forsake  for  a  time  a  confessedly-legitimate  guide, 
should  remember  that  he  is  falling  back  upon  that  expe- 
diency-hypothesis of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  fals- 
ity. He  is  laying  claim  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  man, 
of  society,  of  institutions,  of  events,  of  all  the  complex, 
ever-varying  phenomena  of  human  existence ;  and  to  a 
grasp  of  mind  that  can  infer  from  these  how  things  will 
go  in  future.  In  short,  he  is  assuming  that  same  omni- 
science, which,  as  we  saw,  is  requisite  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  such  a  system.  Does  he  shrink  from  arro- 
gating as  much  ?  Thetf  observe  his  dilemma.  He  deserts 
what  he  admits  to  be  on  the  whole  a  safe  rule  of  conduct, 
to  follow  one  which  is  difficult  to  understand ;  unsettled 
in  its  directions ;  doubtful  in  its  consequences. 

If  the  foolishness  of  such  conduct  needs  illustrating  by 
facts,  there  are  plenty  at  hand.  The  constant  failure  of 
schemes  devised  without  consulting  ethical  principles  has 
been  already  exemplified  (see  page  19).  Let  us  now,  how 
wer,  take  a  few  cases  specially  applying  to  the  present 
point — cases  in  which  benefit  has  been  sought  by  going 
in  palpable  opposition  to  those  principles — cases  in  which 
men,  dissatisfied  with  the  road  whose  finger-post  declares 
that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  have  diverged  into  the 
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bj-vaya  of  injustice,  in  the  hope  of  more  readily  attaining 
tbMr  ends. 

The  cnBlavemeul  of  the  negroes  serves  for  a  good  ex- 
ftmplc.  Nothing  conld  have  seemed  more  concltiBive  than 
the  reasoQiiig  of  ansttrupulons  colonists  on  this  matter. 
Here  were  riuh  soils,  a  splendid  climate,  and  a  largo  mar^ 
ket  for  the  sale  of  produce.  Now,  could  but  a  BuiBciency 
of  labourers  bti  imported  and  reduced  to  servitude,  what 
profit  they  would  bring  to  their  possessors  I  !&lalDta!ned 
ftt  a  cheap  rate ;  made  to  work  hard,  and  to  keep  long  at 
it,  what  a  surplus  would  they  not  create  1  Here  was  a  mine 
of  wealth  I  Well :  the  planters  acted  out  their  thought 
— did  that  which,  although  it  iiught  not  be  just,  was 
apparently  "  the  best  policy,"  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
oemed.  Their  golden  visions  have  been  far  from  realized 
however.  Slave  countries  are  comparatively  poverty- 
ritricken  all  over  the  world.  Tliongh  Jamaica  at  one  time 
•ent  UB  a  few  overgrown  nabobs,  yet  West-Indian  history 
has  been  a  history  of  distress  and  complainings,  in  spite 
of  continual  assistance  and  artificial  advantages.  The 
scnthera  states  "f  America  are  far  behind  their  noithem 
neighbours  in  prosperity — are  in  process  of  abandoDing 
slavery  one  after  another,  in  consequence  of  its  roinons 
resnltB.  Somehow  the  scheme  has  not  answered  as  was 
expected.  Though  worked  in  some  cases  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four ;  though  supported  on  "  a  pint  of 
floor  and  one  salt  herring  per  day ; "  though  kept  to  liia 
work  by  whips,  yet  did  not  the  slave  bring  to  his  owner 
ibe  large  profit  calculated  npon.  Indeed  it  lias  tume>] 
out  that,  under  like  circumstances,  free  labour  is  much 
cheaper.  And  then,  besides  the  disappointment,  there 
eame  results  that  were  never  looked  for.  Slavery  brought 
in  it»  train  the  multiplied  curses  of  a  diseased  social  state; 
«  rei^D  of  mutual  hatred  and  terror ;  of  imiversal  demorali- 
itation;  of  sm-begotten  recklessness;  of  extravagant  ex- 
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penditurc;  of  bad  cultivation,  exhausted  soils,  mortgaged 
eatates,  bankruptcy,  beggary.  After  all,  the  moral  law 
would  have  been  the  safest  guide. 

When  Philip  of  Valois  swore  the  officers  of  his  mint 
to  conceal  the  dcbaBcmcnt  of  the  coinage,  and  to  endeav- 
our to  make  the  mci'chanls  believe  that  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver pieces  were  of  full  value,  he  thought  that  although 
perhaps  unprincipled,  such  a  measure  would  be  vastly 
profitable.  And  so  no  doubt  believed  the  other  kings, 
who,  in  the  "good  old  times,"  almost  universally  did  the 
like.  They  overreached  themselves,  however,  as  all  sncb 
ichemers  do.  It  is  true  that  th^r  debts  were  diminished 
"  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  cnr- 
reuoy ;  but  their  revenues  were  at  the  same  time  reduced 
ill  the  like  ratio,  lloreover,  the  loss  of  their  reputation 
for  honesty  made  them  afterwards  unable  tu  borrow 
money,  except  at  proi)0rlionately  high  rales  of  interest, 
to  cover  the  risk  ran  by  the  lender."  So  that  they  not 
only  lost  on  the  creditor  side  of  their  accounts  what  they 
gained  on  the  debtor  aide,  but  put  themselves  at  a  great 
diHadvaiitage  for  the  future.  After  centuries  of  dearly- 
bought  experience,  the  practice  was  reluctantly  a1 
doned,  and  is  now  universally  exploded  as  esseni 
euicidal^ust  as  suicidal  in  fact  as  all  other  infringemi 
of  the  rule  of  right. 

Let  us  remember  also,  the  failure  of  those  attempts  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  our  American  colonies;  and  the 
disastrous  results  to  which  tliey  led.  Our  governors 
thought  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, if  the  colonies  were  constrained  to  become  hor  cus- 
touicrs;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  conclnsiun,  nut  only 
prohibited  the  settlers  fiom  purchadng  certain  goods  &om 
any  other  country  than  England,  but  actually  denied 
them  the  right  to  make  those  goods  for  themselves  I 
iwual  the  mantpuvre  proved  worse  than  abortiv 
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•UtU/  required  to  keep  Open  tliis  national  tmok-ehop 
WM  greater  than  the  receipta.  Nay,  indeed,  that  outlay 
waa  wholly  thrown  away,  and  worse  than  thrown  away; 
for  it  turns  out  that  artificiiil  trades  so  obtained  entail 
loM  upon  both  parties.  Then  too  came  the  punishment, 
the  resistance  of  the  settlers,  the  war  of  independence, 
and  the  hundred  and  odd  millions  added  to  our  national 
burdens  I 

What  an  astounding  illustration  of  the  defeat  of  dis- 

L  honesty  by  the  eternal  laws  of  things  we  have  in  the  his- 

I  tOTj  of  the  East  India  Company  1     Selfish,  nnscrupulons, 

1  worldly-wise  in  policy,  and  with  unlimited  force  to  back 

I  it,  this  oligarchy,  year  by  year,  peraeveringly  carried  out 

I  its  schemes  of  aggrandisement.    It  subjugated  province 

I  upon  province ;  it  laid  one  prince  after  another  under  trib- 

i  ate;    It  made  exorbitant  demands  upon  adjacent  rulers, 

w)d   construed   refusal  into  a  pretext  for  aggression ;    It 

I  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  land,  claiming  nearly  one- 

I  half  the  produce  as  rent ;   and  it  entirely  monopolized 

I  commerce:  thus  uniting  in  itself  the  character  of  con- 

■  qaeror,  ruler,  landowner,  and  merchant.    With  all  these 

reionrces,  what  could  it  be  but  prosperous?     From  the 

spoils  of  victorious  war,  the  rent  of  milliona  of  acres,  the 

tribute  of  dependent  monarchs,  the  profits  of  an  exclusive 

trade,  what  untold  wealth  must  have  poured  iu  opon  it ! 

what  revenues !  what  a  bursting  exchequer !     Alas !   the 

Company  is  some  50,000,000/.  in  debt. 

Protected  trades,  too,  liave  afforded  many  proofs  of  the 
lmi>olicy  of  injustice.  The  history  of  the  wool  business 
some  centuries  ago  might  be  quoted  as  one;  but  lot  us 
I  tak«  the  more  recent  case  of  silk.  Under  the  now  happily 
exploded  plea  of  protection  to  native  industry,  the  sUk 
manu^tnrers  were  freed  from  all  foreign  competition 
Their  prices  were  thus  artificially  raised,  and  all  the  nation 
was  compelled  to  bay  of  them.     And  so,  having  a  larg« 
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market  and  profitB,  they  thought  their  prosperity  ensnred. 
They  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  however.  Instead 
of  a  brisk  and  extensive  trade,  they  obtained  a  langnishing 
and  confined  one ;  and  that  branch  of  manufactnre,  wliich 
was  to  have  been  a  pattern  of  commercial  greatness, 
became  a  by-word  for  whining  poverty.  How  utterly 
abpurd,  under  such  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  must 
have  appeared  the  proposal  to  return  toward  equitable 
dealing  by  lowering  the  duties !  AVhat  **  impracticables  " 
must  those  men  have  been  thought,  who,  because  mo« 
nopoly  was  unjust,  wished  to  expose  the  almost  ruined 
manufacturers  to  the  additional  difficulty  of  foreign  com- 
petition !  Could  any  thing  be  more  contrary  to  common 
sense  ?  Here  surely  was  a  case  in  which  "  abstract  prin- 
ciples "  must  give  way  to  "  policy."  No :  even  here,  too, 
obedience  to  the  moral  law  proved  to  be  the  best.  Re- 
bellion against  it  had  been  punished  by  accumulated  dis- 
tresses :  a  partial  submission  was  rewarded  by  an  increase 
of  prosperity.  Within  fourteen  years  from  the  date  at 
which  the  duties  were  lowered,  the  trade  had  more  than 
doubled  itself— had  increased  more  within  that  period 
than  during  the  preceding  century.  And  those  who,  but 
a  short  time  before,  were  unable  to  meet  their  French 
compeers  in  the  home-markets,  not  only  began  to  compete 
with  them  in  the  marts  of  other  nations,  but  to  send  large 
quantities  of  goods  to  France  itself. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  from  a  universal  experi- 
ence. If  diligently  traced,  the  results  of  abandoning  the 
right  to  pursue  the  politic  will  uniformly  be  found  to  end 
thus.  Men  who  are  insane  enough  to  think  that  they  may 
safely  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  right  conduct,  may 
read  in  such  defeats  and  disasters  their  own  fate.  Let 
them  but  inquire,  and  they  will  find  that  each  petty  evil, 
each  great  catastrophe,  b  in  some  way  or  other  a  sequence 
of  injustice.      Monetary  panics,  South-Sea  bubbles,  Rail 
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iray  manias,  Irish  rebellions,  French  revolutions, — these, 
snd  the  miseries  flowing  from  them,  are  but  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  dishonesty.  A  bitter  experience  tcachoi 
all  men  when  it  is  too  late,  that,  alike  in  national  and 
individual  affaira,  entire  submission  is  the  wisest  cotuse. 
Even  Xapoleon,  afler  his  seeming  success,  his  triumphs, 
Ilia  profunnd  statesmanship,  his  tar-seeing  "  policy,"  ended 
I  in  the  belief  that  "There  is  no  power  without  justice." 

Yet  this  commentary  on  the  moral  code — this  History 
I   as  we  call    il — men    forever  read  in  vain  1     Poring  with 
microacopio  eye  over  the  symbols  in  which  it  is  written, 
tbey  are  heedlesa  of  the  great  facts  expressed  by  them. 
Instead  of  collecting  evidence  bearing  upon  the  all-impor- 
tant question.  What  are  the  laws  that  determine  national 
I  8ucccas  or   failure,  stability  or    revolution  ? — they  gossip 
I  ftboat  state  intrigues,  sieges  and  battles,  court  scandal, 
the  crimes  of  nobles,  tlic  quarrels  of  parties,  the  birtha, 
deatha,  and  marriages   of  lungs,  and  other  like  trifles, 
[  3liuutijc,  pettifogging  details,  the  vanity  and  frippery  of 
I   bygone  times,  the  mere  decorations  of  the  web  of  exist- 
ence,  they  examine,  analyze,  and  learnedly  descant  upon; 
yet  are  blind   to  those  stem  realities  which  each  age 
shrouds  in  its  superficial  tissue  of  events — those  terrible 
tmths  which  glare  out  upon  us  from  the  gloom  of  the  past. 
From  the  successive  strata  of  our  historical  deposits,  tbey 
diligently  gather  -  all    the    highly-coloured    fragments, 
ponuoe  upon  every  thing  that  is  curious  and  sparkling, 
and  chnckle  like  children  over  their  glittering    acquisi- 
tiona;  meanwhile  the  neb  veins  of  wisdom  that  ramify 
amidst  this  worthless  debris,  lie  utterly  neglected.     Cum- 
broos  volumes  of  rnbbish  are  greedily  accumulated,  whilst 
Iboee  masses  of  rich  ore,  that  should  have  been  dug  out, 
aod  from  which  golden  truths  might  have  been  smelted, 
e  Ml  nnthoaght  of  and  onsought. 
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§  6.  But  why  all  tbia  lalroarcd  extuniiiatioD  into 
propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  making  ezceptioDS  to 
ascertained  etbical  law  ?  The  very  question  is  absi 
For  what  does  a  man  really  moan  by  Baying  of  a  thi 
that  it  ia  " theoretically  just,"  or  "true  in  principle, 
"abstractedly  right"?  Simply  that  it  accords  with  whi 
he,  in  some  way  or  other,  porr.eives  to  be  the  estahliehed 
arrangements  of  Divine  rule,  ^Vbeu  he  admits  that  au 
act  is  "theoretically  just,"  he  admits  it  to  be  that  which, 
in  strict  duty,  should  bo  done.  By  "  true  in  principle," 
be  meann  in  harmony  with  the  conduct  decreed  for  qs. 
The  course  which  he  calls  "abstractedly  right," 
lieves  to  be  the  appointed  way  to  human  bappim 
There  is  no  cficajie.  The  expressions  mean  this,  or 
mean  nothing.  Practically,  therefore,  when  he  propi 
to  disobey,  lie  docs  so  in  the  hope  of  improving  on  this 
guidance  !  Though  told  that  snch  and  such  are  the  true 
roads  to  happiness,  he  opines  that  he  knows  shorter  ones  1 
To  the  Creator's  silent  command — "  Do  this ;"  he  replies 
that,  all  things  considered,  he  thinks  he  can  do  better ! 
This  is  the  real  Infidelity ;  the  true  Atheism :  to  doubt 
the  foresight  and  efficiency  of  the  Divine  arrangements, 
and  with  infinite  presumption  to  suppose  a  human  judg- 
ment less  fallible  !  When  will  man  "  cease  his  frantic 
pretension  of  scanning  this  great  God's  World  in  his  small 
fraction  of  a  brain;  and  know  that  it  Aui  verily,  though 
deep  beyond  bis  soundings,  a  Jnst  Law ;  that  the  soul  of 
it  is  good  ; — that  bis  part  in  it  is  to  conform  to  the  Law 
of  the  Whole,  and  in  devout  silence  follow  that,  not  ques- 
lioning  it,  obeying  it  as  unquestionable."* 

§  7.     Briefly  reviewing  the  argnment,  we 

■  Advice,  b;  tbe  nj,  irli[ch  la  ihete  latter  dnts  die 
«rij  GBoagb  (Alee  home  to  himHelK 
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,tliat  physical  laws  are  characterized  by  constancy  and  uni- 
versality, and  that  tbere  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  like 
tme  of  ethical  ones.  It  is  inferred,  that  if  so,  there  is  no 
■afiTty  Lnt  in  entire  obedience,  even  in  spite  of  threat cnlng 
appearances.  This  inference  is  enforced  by  the  considera- 
Unn,  that  any  departure  from  principle  to  escape  some 
anticipate  evil,  is  a  return  to  the  proved  errors  of  ex- 
pediency. Il  is  a^ain  enforced  by  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
uamerable  attempts  of  a  stiff-necked  worldly  wisdom 
to  )>cncfit  by  disobedience  have  failed.  And  it  is  yet 
further  enforced  by  the  reflection,  that  to  think  we  can 
better  ourselves  by  deserting  the  road  marked  out  for 
lu,  is  an  impious  assumption  of  more  than  divine  omnJ- 
■cience. 


The  reasons  for  thns  specially  insisting  on  implicit 
'obedience  will  become  apparent  as  the  reader  proceeds. 
Amongst  the  conclusions  inevitably  following  from  an 
admitted  principle,  he  will  most  likely  find  several  fo- 
which  be  is  hardly  prepared.  Some  of  these  will  seem 
Strange  ;  others  impracticable ;  and,  it  may  be — one  or 
two  wholJy  at  variance  with  his  ideas  of  duty.  Keverthe- 
less  should  he  fiud  them  logically  derived  from  a  iunda- 
mental  troth,  he  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
them  as  mios  of  conduct,  which  ought  to  be  followed  with 
out  exception.  If  there  be  any  weight  iu  the  considera- 
tioi»  above  set  forth,  then,  no  matter  how  seemingly  in- 
eKpinlicnt,  dangerous,  injurious  oven,  may  be  the  course 
which  morality  points  out  as  "abstractedly  right,"  the 

;liest  wisdom  is  iii  perfect  and  fearless  submi&siou. 
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§    1,     Tbore  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  settled  idea  ai 
to  what  a  Moral  Philoaopliy  properly  Dmbraees.     Moral- 
iBls  liavG  eitlier  omitted  to  prelude    tlietr   inquiriea  hy 
any  stritit  dt-fiuitioa  of  the  work  to  be  done,  or  a  defini- 
tioQ  of  a  very  looae  and  iDdiscriminatlng  cbaractor  Las 
het-n  IVamed.     Instead  of  oi^ntiuing  themselves  to  tlie  dis-  I 
covery  and  applicalion  of  ceitaia  eesential  principlce  of  j 
right  conduct,  ttiey  liavo  attempted  to  give  rules  for  a 
poAsiltle  ac-tions,  under  all  |ios»ible  ciicum stances.     Prop- 
erly understood  the  Bubjecl  matter  for  inTeetigation  liea 
within    coinjiaratively  narrow    limits ;    but,  overlooking 
theoe,  they  have  entered  upon  a  multitude  of   qacstiona 
which  we  shall   shortly  find  to  be  qnite  beyond   their 
province, 

§  2.  As  already  said  (p.  27)  the  moral  law  must  be 
tbe  law  of  the  perfect  man — the  law  in  obedience  to  which 
perfection  consists.  There  are  but  two  propositions  for  ua 
to  choose  butweeii.  It  may  either  bt  asserted  that  moral- 
ity ia  a  code  of  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  man  as  he  is — a 
code  which  recognizes  existing  defects  of  character,  and 
allows  for  tliem  ;  or  otherwise  that  it  is  a  code  of  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  conduct  amongst  men  as  they  should  be. 
Of  the  first  alternative  we  must  say,  that  any  proposed 
system  of  morals  which  recognizes  existing  defects,  and 
countenances  acts  made  needful  by  them,  stands  Eelf-<K}n- 
denuied ;  seeing  that,  by  the  byputhi'sis,  acts  thus  excused 
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lire  not  the  best  conceivable ;  that  is,  are  not  perfectl} 
right — ^not  perfectly  moral^  and  therefore  a  morality  which 
permits  them,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  does  this,  not  a  morality 
at  all.  To  escape  from  this  contradiction  is  impossiblei 
save  by  adopting  the  other  alternative ;  namely,  that  the 
moral  law  ignoring  all  vicioas  conditions,  defects,  and 
incapacities,  prescribes  the  condact  of  an  ideal  humanity. 
Pure  and  absolute  rectitude  can  alone  be  its  subject  matter. 
Its  object  must  be  to  determine  the  relationships  in  which 
men  ought  to  stand  to  each  other — ^to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  a  normal  society.  By  successive  propo- 
sitions it  must  aim  to  give  a  systematic  statement  of  those 
conditions  under  which  human  beings  may  harmoniously 
combine;  and  to  this  end  it  requires  as 'its  postulate,  that 
those  human  beings  be  perfect.  Or  we  may  term  it  the 
science  of  social  life ;  a  science  that,  in  common  with  all 
other  sciences,  assumes  perfection  in  the  elements  with 
which  it  deals. 

§  3.  Treating  therefore  as  it  does  on  the  abstract 
principles  of  right  conduct,  and  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  these,  a  system  of  pure  ethics  cannot  recognize  evil, 
or  any  of  those  conditions  which  evil  generates.  It  en- 
tirely ignores  wrong,  injustice,  or  crime,  and  gives  no  in- 
formation as  to  what  must  be  done  when  they  have  been 
committed.  It  knows  no  such  thing  as  an  infraction  of 
the  laws,  for  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  what  the  laws 
are.  It  simply  says,  such  and  such  are  the  principles  on 
which  men  sliould  act ;  and  when  these  are  broken  it  can 
do  nothing  but  say  that  they  are  broken.  If  asked  what 
ought  any  one  to  do  when  another  has  knocked  him  down, 
it  will  not  tell ;  it  can  only  answer  that  an  assault  is  a 
trespass  against  the  law,  and  gives  rise  to  a  wrong  rela- 
tionship. It  is  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
behaVe  to  a  thief;   all  the  information  it  affords  is,  that 
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theft  is  SI  distarbftDue  of  aociul  ecjiiilibriuin.  We  may 
leani  fmm  it  that  debt  implies  an  iuiraclioii  of  the  moral 
code ;  l>nt  whether  the  debtor  §hould  or  should  not  bs 
impi-iaonod,  cannot  be  decided  by  it.  To  all  questions 
which  presuppose  some  antt^cedent  unlawful  action,  Buch 
AS — Should  a  barrigtor  defend  any  one  whom  he  bclicvea 
to  be  guilty  ?  Ought  a  tuan  to  break  an  oath  which  be 
has  taken  to  do  eometbiug  wrong  ?  Is  it  proper  to  pub- 
Uah  the  misconduct  of  our  fellows  ?  the  perfect  law  can 
give  no  reply,  because  it  does  not  recognize  the  premises. 
In  seeking  to  settle  such  points  on  purely  ethical  princi- 
ples, moralists  have  attempted  imposaibilities.  As  well 
might  they  have  tried  to  solve  mathematically  a  series 
of  problems  respecting  crooked  lines  and  broken-baoked 
ctirves,  or  to  dednce  irom  the  theorems  of  mcuhanies  the 
proper  method  of  setting  to  work  a  dislocated  machine;, 
ICo  coDolusioDs  can  lay  claim  to  absolute  truth,  but  such 
as  depend  upon  truths  that  are  themselves  absolute.  Be- 
fore there  can  be  exactness  in  an  inference,  there  mast  ba 
exactuesH  in  the  antecedent  propositions.  A  geometri* 
eian  requires  that  the  straight  lines  with  which  he  deals 
shall  be  veritably  straight;  and  that  his  circles,  and 
ellipses,  and  parabolas  shall  agree  with  precise  definitions 
— shall  perfectly  and  invariably  answer  to  specified  equa- 
tions. If  you  put  to  him  a  question  iu  which  these  oondi- 
lions  are  not  complied  with,  he  tells  you  that  it  cannot 
be  answered.  So  likewise  is  it  with  the  philosophical 
moralist.  Ho  treats  solely  of  the  atraiglU  man.  He 
detenuines  the  properties  of  the  straight  man ;  describes 
bow  the  straight  man  comports  himself;  shows  in  what 
srelationship  he  stands  to  oiber  straight  men ;  shows  how 
a  community  of  straight  men  is  constituted.  Any  devia- 
tion from  strict  rectitude  he  is  obliged  wholly  to  ignore. 
It  cannot  be  admitted  into  his  premises  without  vitiating 
all  his  conclusions.     A  problem  in  wliicb  a  crooked 
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forms  one  of  the  elements  is  insoluble  by  him.  lie  may 
Btate  wliat  be  tbinVs  aboat  it — may  give  an  approximate 
Bolation ;  but  any  tiling  more  is  impoasiblo.  His  decifiiou 
18  no  longer  scientific  and  autboritative,  but  is  now  merely 
Ui  opinioTi. 

Or  perhaps  the  point  may  be  moat  conveniently  enforced, 
by  using  the  science  of  the  animal  man,  to  Ulaetrate  that 
of  the  moral  man.  Physiology  is  defined  as  a  classified 
statement  of  the  phenomena  of  bodily  life.  It  treats  of 
the  functions  of  our  several  organs  in  their  normal  states. 
It  explains  the  relationships  in  wfaich  the  members  stand 
to  each  other — what  are  their  respective  duties — how 
such  duties  are  performed,  and  why  they  are  necessary. 
It  exhibits  the  matual  dependence  of  the  vital  actions ; 
points  out  how  these  are  niaintaiued  in  due  balance,  and 
describes  the  condition  of  things  constituting  perfect 
health.  Disease  it  does  not  even  recognize,  and  can  there- 
fore solve  no  questions  concerning  it.  To  tie  inquiry — 
What  b  the  cause  of  fever?  or,  what  is  tbe  best  remei 
for  a  cold  ?  it  gives  no  answer.  Such  matters  are  out 
its  sphere.  Could  it  reply  it  would  be  no  longer  Phy( 
ology,  but  Pathology,  or  Therapeutics.  Just  so  it 
with  a  true  morality,  which  might  properly  enough  be 
called — Moral  Physiology,  Its  office  is  simply  to  expound 
the  principles  of  moral  health.  Like  its  analogue,  it  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  morbid  actions  and  deranged  func- 
tions. It  deals  only  with  the  laws  of  a  normal  humanity, 
uid  cannot  recognize  a  wrong,  a  depraved,  or  a  disordei 
condition. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  treating  of  two  auch  mati 
aa  the  right  of  property,  and  the  impropriety  of  dm 
SB  parts  of  the  same  science,  moralists  have  eonfonmded 
together  subjects  that  are  essentially  distinct.     The  que» 
tion.  What  are  the  right  principles  of  human  oondnctf 
ia  one  thing;   the  question.  What  must  be  dona  wl 
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tboee  principles  hnro  been  broken  tbroagh  ?  is  another, 
Knd  widely-different  tiling.  ^Vhetber  this  last  admits  of 
any  solution — wbctker  it  is  posfiible  to  develop  scientifi- 
cally a  Moral  Pathology  and  a  3Ioral  Therapeutics  seenu 
very  doubtful.     Be  tliis  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  very 

t  clear  that  a  system  of  pare  Ethics  is  independent  of  these. 
And  it  will  be  considered  so  thronghoat  the  ensuing  in- 
7 
ft  1 
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§  1.  All  evil  results  froRi  the  non-adaptation  of  con* 
atitation  to  conditions.  T)iis  is  true  of  every  tiling  that 
lives.  Does  a  shrub  dwindle  in  poor  soil,  or  become  sickly 
when  deprived  of  light,  or  die  outright  if  removed  to  a 
cold  climate?  it  is  because  the  harmony  between  its 
organization  and  its  circumstances  has  been  destroyed. 
Those  experiences  of  the  farmyard  and  the  menagerie 
which  show  that  pain,  disease,  and  death,  are  entailed 
upon  animals  by  certain  kinds  of  treatment,  may  all  be 
generalized  under  the  same  law.  Every  suffering  incident 
to  the  buman  body,  from  a  headache  up  to  a  fatal  illness 
— from  a  bum  or  a  sprain,  to  accidental  loss  of  life,  is 
similarly  traceable  to  the  having  placed  that  body  in  a 
situation  for  which  its  powers  did  not  fit  it.  Nor  is  the 
expression  confined  in  its  application  to  physical  evil;  it 
comprehends  moral  evil  also.  Is  the  kindbcarted  man 
distressed  by  the  sight  of  misery  f  is  the  bachelor  unhappy 
his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  marry?  doea 
the  mother  mourn  over  her  lost  child  ?  does  the  cmigmnt 
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[aiuenl  leaving  Ills  Tnthcr-land  ?  arc  aomc  made  anuonifortai* 
ble  by  having  to  piifls  tbeir  lives  in  distasteful  oocnpatiotig, 
anil  others  from  having  no  occajiatiori  at  all  ?  the  expl^ 
aalion  is  still  the  same.  No  matter  what  the  epecial  n* 
ture  of  the  evil,  it  ia  invariably  referable  to  tho  ouo  generic 
cause — want  of  coDgniity  between  the  faculties  and  their 
Bphorca  of  action. 


§  2.  Equally  true  ia  it  that  evil  perpetually  tends 
disappear.  In  virtne  of  an  essential  principle  of  life, 
non-adaptation  of  an  organism  to  its  conditions  is 
being  rectified ;  and  modification  of  one  or  both,  contini 
until  the  adaptation  is  complete.  Whatever  posBesaei 
vitality,  from  the  elementary  cell  up  to  man  himself,  in- 
clnsive,  obeys  this  law.  We  see  it  illustrated  in  the  accli- 
matization of  plants,  in  the  altered  habits  of  domesticated 
animals,  in  the  varying  characteristics  of  our  own  race. 
Accustomed  to  the  brief  arctie  summer,  the  Siberian  herbs 
and  shrnbs  spring  up,  flower,  and  ripen  their  seeds,  in  tha 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  K  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  north- 
em  winters,  animals  of  the  temperate  zone  get  thioket 
coats,  and  become  white.  The  greyhound  which,  when 
first  transported  to  the  high  platcans  of  the  Andes,  fiiils 
in  the  chase  from  want  of  breath,  acqoires,  in  the  conrm 
of  generations,  a  more  eifioient  pair  of  lungs.  Cattio 
which  in  their  wild  state  gave  milk  but  for  short  periods;, 
now  give  it  almost  continuously.  Ambling  is  a  pace  not 
natural  to  the  horse ;  yet  there  are  Americ-an  breeds  t1 
DOW  take  to  it  without  training. 

Man  exhibits  jnst  the  same  adaptability.    He  alters' 
"  colour  according  to  temperature — ^lives  here  npon  rii 
and  there  upon  whale  oil — gets  larger  digestive  organs  if 
he  habitnally  eats  innutritions  food — aci]uin-s  the  power 
of  long  fnsting  if  his  mode  of  life  is  irregular,  and  " 
when  tho  supply  of  ftod    is  certain — bwomi^s  fleet 
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ftgile  in  the  wilderncSB  and  inert  in  the  city — attains  itcute 
naiou,  Leanng,  and  scent,  'when  his  hahita  of  life  call  for 
them,  and  gets  these  senses  blunted  when  they  are  less 
needfuL  That  auch  changes  are  toward  fitness  for  bup- 
roiuidinf^  circumstaDces  no  one  can  question.  When  Lp 
Mea  that  the  dweller  in  marshes  lives  in  an  atmosphent 
wliich  is  certain  death  to  a  stranger — when  he  sees  that 
the  Hindoo  can  lie  down  and  sleep  under  a  tropical  snn, 
whilst  his  white  master  with  closed  blinds,  »nd  water 
sprinklings,  and  pnnlcah,  can  hardly  get  a  doze — when  he 
sees  that  the  Groenlander  and  the  Neapolitan  euhaist  com- 
fortably on  their  respective  foods — blubber  and  macaroni, 
but  would  bo  made  miflerable  by  an  interchange  of  them 
— when  be  sees  that  in  other  cases  there  is  stilt  this  fit- 
aess  to  dict^  to  climate,  and  to  modes  of  life,  even  the 
most  sceptical  must  admit  that  some  law  of  adaptation  is 
at  work,  Nay,  indeed,  if  be  interprets  facts  aright,  be 
will  find  that  the  action  of  such  a  law  is  traceable  down  to 
the  minutest  ramifications  of  individual  experience.  In  the 
drunkard  who  needs  an  increasing  quantity  of  spirits  to 
intoricate  liim,  and  in  the  opium  eater,  who  has  to  keep 
taking  n  larger  dose  to  produce  the  usual  effect,  he  may 
mark  how  the  system  gradually  acquires  power  to  resist 
what  ia  noxious.  Those  who  smoke,  who  take  snuQ*,  or 
who  habitually  use  medicines,  can  furnish  like  illustra 
tions.  Xor,  in  fact,  ia  there  any  permanent  change  of 
bodily  stale  or  capability,  which  ia  not  to  be  accounted 
for  the  same  principle. 

This  universal  law  of  physical  modification,  is  the  law 
nf  mental  modification  also.  The  multitudinous  differences 
of  capacity  and  disposition  that  have  in  course  of  time 
fCTOwn  up  between  the  ludiau,  African,  Mongolian  and 
C&ncasian  races,  and  between  the  various  c 
them,  must  all  be  ascribed  to  the  acquirement 
ease   of    fitness   for  surrounding   circumstances. 


U^H     ease  of   fiti 
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0trong  contrasts  between  the  characters  of  nations  and 
of  times  awhile  since  exemplified  (p.  47)  admit  of  no 
other  conceivable  explanation.  Why  all  this  diverge 
eace  from  the  one  common  original  type?  If  adsptaP 
tion  of  constitation  to  conditions  b  not  the  caose,  what  is 
the  cause  ? 

There  are  none,  however,  who  can  with  any  thing  like 
consistency  combat  this  doctrine ;  for  all  use  arguments 
that  presuppose  its  truth.  Even  those  to  whose  prejudices 
the  theory  of  man's  indefinite  adaptability  is  most  op- 
posed, are  continually  betraying  their  involuntary  belief 
in  it.  They  do  this  when  they  attribute  differences  of 
national  character  to  differences  in  social  customs  and 
arrangements:  and  again  when  they  comment  on  the 
force  of  habit:  and  again  when  they  discuss  the  probable 
influence  of  a  proposed  measure  upon  public  morality :  and 
again  when  they  recommend  practice  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing increased  aptitude:  and  again  when  they  describe 
certain  pursuits  as  elevating  and  others  as  degrading :  and 
again  when  they  talk  of  getting  used  to  any  thing :  and 
again  when  they  advocate  certain  systems  of  mental  disci- 
pline— when  they  teach  that  virtuous  conduct  eventually 
becomes  pleasurable,  and  when  they  warn  against  the 
power  of  a  long-encouraged  vice. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  question  closely,  no  other 
arrangement  of  things  can  be  imagined.  For  we  must 
adopt  one  of  three  propositions.  We  must  either  afilrm 
that  the  human  being  is  wholly  unaltered  by  the  influ- 
ences that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him — ^his  circum- 
stances as  we  call  them ;  or  that  he  perpetually  tends 
to  become  more  and  more  t/nfitted  to  those  circnm* 
stances ;  or  that  he  tends  to  become  fitted  to  them.  If 
the  first  is  true,  then  all  schemes  of  education,  of  govern- 
ment, of  social  reform — all  instrumentalities  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  act  upon  man,  arc  utterly  useless,  seeing  that 
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be  oaimot  be  acted  upon  at  all.  If  the  second  ia  true,  then 
the  way  to  make  a  man  virtaoua  is  to  accustom  hira  to 
Tioions  practiccB,  and  vice  versO.  Botii  of  which  prop- 
ositions being  absurd,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  ro- 
m&iniiig  one^ 

§  3.  Keeping  in  mind  then  the  two  facta,  tbat  all 
evil  results  from  the  non-adaptation  of  conBtitutioo  to 
conditions;  and  that  where  this  non-adaptation  sxisU 
it  is  continnally  being  dimlniHhod  by  the  changing  of 
oonatitQtion  to  suit  conditions,  we  shall  he  prepared  for 
comprehending  the  present  position  of  the  human  race. 

By  the  increase  of  population  the  etate  of  existence  we 
call  social  has  been  necessitated.  Men  living  in  this  state 
BoSer  under  numerous  evils.  By  the  hypothesis  it  follows 
thst  their  characters  are  not  completely  adapted  to  such  a 
■tate. 

In  what  respect  are  they  not  so  adapted  ?  what  is 
the  special  qualification  which  tlio  social  state  requires?  ■ 

It  re<]uires  that  each  individual  shall  bare  such  desires 
only,  as  may  be  fully  satisfied  without  trenching  npon  tho 
ability  of  other  individuals  to  obtain  like  satisfaction.  If 
th«  desires  of  each  are  not  thus  limited,  then  either  all 
mnat  have  certain  of  their  di^sires  ungratified ;  or  some 
must  get  gratification  for  them  at  tho  corresponding  ex- 
pense of  otbvrs.  Both  of  which  alterualives  ueoeBsitaliog 
psin,  imply  n  on -adaptation. 

Bat  why  is  not  man  adapted  to  the  social  state  1 

Simply  because  he  yet  partially  retains  the  oharacteris- 
iic8  that  adapted  liim  tor  an  antecedent  state.  The  re- 
spects in  which  he  is  not  fitted  to  society  are  the  respects 
in  which  he  is  fitted  for  his  original  predatory  life.  His 
primitive  circumstances  required  that  he  should  sacrifice 
tho  welfiire  of  other  beings  to  his  own ;  his  present  ci^ 
cumetances  require  tliat  ho  should  not  do  so ;  and  In  :ui 
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far  as  his  old  attribute  still  clings  to  him,  in  so  &r  is  he 
onfit  for  the  social  state.  All  sins  of  men  against  each 
other,  from  the  cannibalism  of  the  Carrib  to  the  crimes 
and  venalities  that  we  see  around  us ;  the  felonies  that  fill 
our  prisons,  the  trickeries  of  trade,  the  qnarrelings  of  na- 
tion with  nation,  and  of  class  with  class,  the  cormptness 
of  institutions,  the  jealousies  of  caste,  and  the  scandal  of 
drawing-rooms,  have  their  causes  comprehended  under 
this  generalization. 

Concerning  the  present  position  of  the  human  race, 
we  must  therefore  say,  that  man  needed  one  moral  consti- 
tution to  fit  him  for  his  original  state.;  that  he  needs 
another  to  fit  him  for  his  present  state ;  and  that  he  has 
been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  in  process  of  adap- 
tation. By  the  term  civilization  we  signify  the  adap- 
tation that  has  already  taken  place.  The  changes  that 
constitute  process  are  the  successive  steps  of  the  transi- 
tion. And  the  belief  in  human  perfectibility,  merely 
amounts  to  the  belief,  that  in  virtue  of  this  process,  man 
will  eventually  become  completely  suited  to  his  mode 
of  life. 

§  4.  If  there  be  any  conclusiveness  in  the  foregoing 
arguments,  such  a  faith  is  well  founded.  As  commonly 
supported  by  evidence  drawn  from  history,  it  cannot  be 
considered  indisputable.  The  inference  that  as  advance- 
ment has  been  hitherto  the  rule,  it  will  be  the  rule  hence- 
forth, may  be  called  a  plausible  speculation.  But  when  it 
is  shown  that  this  advancement  is  due  to  the  working  of 
a  universal  law ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  that  law  it  must 
continue  4mtil  the  state  we  call  perfection  is  reached,  then 
the  advent  of  such  a  state  is  removed  out  of  the  region  of 
probability  into  that  of  certainty.  If  any  one  demurs  to 
this,  let  him  point  out  the  error.  Ilere  are  the  several 
steps  of  the  argument. 
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All  imperfection  is  unfitnesB  to  the  condltione  of  ei- 
ntence. 

This  onfitnesa  mast  consiBt  either  in  haTiDg  a  faculty 
or  &cnltii?a  in  excess ;  or  in  having  a  fecnlty  or  faoulties 
deficient ;  or  in  both. 

A  faculty  in  excess,  ia  one  which  the  Gosditioss  of  ex- 
istancQ  do  nut  afford  full  exercise  to ;  and  a  faculty  that  is 
deficdent,  is  one  from  which  the  conditions  of  existence 
demand  more  than  it  can  perform. 

Bnt  it  ia  au  eaaential  principle  of  life  that  a  faculty  to 
which  circrnnstanoea  do  not  allow  full  exercise  diminislicB ; 
and  that  a  faculty  on  which  circumstances  make  excesdve 
demands  increases. 

And  so  long  as  this  excess  and  this  deficiency  continue, 
there  must  continue  decrease  on  the  one  hand,  and  growth 
on  the  other. 

Finally,  all  excess  and  all  deficiency  must  disappear; 
that  is,  all  unfitness  must  diBapi>ear-,  that  is,  all  imporfo 
tion  must  disappear. 

Thus  tho  ultimate  development  of  the  ideal  man  is 
logically  certain — as  certain  as  any  conclusion  in  which 
we  place  the  most  implicit  faith ;  for  instance,  tliat  all 
men  will  die.  For  why  do  we  infer  that  all  men  will  die? 
Simply  because,  in  an  immense  number  of  past  experiences, 
death  has  uiiitbrmly  occurred.  Similarly  then  as  the 
experiences  of  all  people  in  all  times — experiences  that  ara 
embodied  in  maxims,  proverbs,  and  moral  precepts,  and 
that  are  illustrated  in  biographies  and  histories,  go  to 
prove  that  organs,  faculties,  powers,  capacities,  or  what- 
ever else  we  call  them,  grow  by  use  and  diminish  from 
dtsose,  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
And  if  this  ioferonco  is  unquestionable,  then  is  the  one 
above  deduced  from  it — that  humanity  must  in  the  end 
become  completely  adapted  to  its  conditions — uuquestioB 
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Progress,  therefore,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  cecesmty. 
Instead  of  civiiixatioL  being  artificial,  it  is  a  part-of  na- 
ture ;  all  of  a  piece  witli  the  development  of  the  embryo 
or  the  ui.foldiiig  of  a  flower.  The  modiflcaiions  mankind 
have  undergone,  and  are  still  undergoing,  result  from  • 
law  underlying  the  whole  organic  creation ;  and  provided 
the  human  race  continues,  and  the  constitution  of  thinga 
rem^iB  the  same,  thoBe  modifications  muBt  end  in  com- 
pleteneea.  As  surely  as  the  treo  becomes  bulky  when  it 
stands  alone,  and  slender  if  one  of  a  group ;  as  surely  as 
the  same  creature  assumes  the  diflerent  forms  of  cart-horse 
and  raoc-horsc,  according  as  its  habits  demand  etrengtb 
or  speed ;  as  surely  as  a  blacksmith's  arm  grows  large, 
and  the  skin  of  a  labourer's  hand  thick ;  as  surely  as  the 
eye  tends  to  become  long-sighted  in  the  sailor,  and  short- 
sighted in  the  student ;  aa  surely  as  the  blind  attain  a  moi 
delicate  sense  of  touch ;  aa  surely  as  a  clerk  acquires  rapid' 
in  writing  and  calculation ;  as  surely  as  the  ronsiclau  lean 
to  detect  an  error  of  a  eeniltoue  amidst  what  soema  t 
Others  a  very  babel  of  Bounds ;  as  surely  as  a  paseioft^l 
grows  by  indulgcnco  and  diminishes  when  restrained; 
snrely  as  a  disregarded  conscience  becomes  mert,  and  one 
that  is  obeyed  active ;  as  surely  as  there  Is  any  efficacy  in 
educational  culture,  or  any  meaning  in  such  terms  as  habit, 
OUBtom,  practice ;  so  SUrcly  must  the  human  faculties  be 
moulded  into  complete  fitness  for  the  social  state;  so  sorely 
mnat  the  things  we  call  evil  and  immorality  disapjtoar;  M 
nircly  must  man  become  perfect 
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§  1.  If,  iDfltead  of  proposing  it  as  tbe  role  of  hiuoaa 
eoodact,  Bentham  had  simply  assumed  "  greatest  liappi- 
BMfl'*  to  be  the  Creative  parpose,  his  positiou  would  have 
been  tenable  enongb.  ^Umost  all  men  do  in  one  way  or 
other  assert  the  same.  There  have  indeed  been  times 
vhen  such  a  faith  was  far  from  universaL  Uad  th« 
proposition  been  made  before  Simeon  Stylitea  on  the  top 
of  hifl  column,  he  would  very  likely  have  demurred  to  it. 
Probably  the  Flagellants  of  the  thirteenth  century  may 
hare  thought  Otherwise.  And  even  now  it  is  poaaible 
that  the  Fakeera  of  India  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  But, 
whilst  it  may  be  true  that  a  savage  asceticism  attributes 
to  the  Deity  a  barbarity  equal  to  its  own,  and  conceives 
him  as  delighting  in  human  s.icrifices;  whilst  it  may  be 
true  that  amongst  ourselves  the  same  notion  yet  lingers, 
under  the  form  of  oecasional  fasts  and  penances ;  still 
there  are  few  if  any  amongst  civilized  people  who  do 
not  agree  that  hnmau  well-being  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Wvine  will.  Tlie  doctrine  is  taught  by  all  our 
religions  teachers;  it  is  assumed  by  every  writer  on 
morality;  we  may  therefore  safely  consider  it  aa  an 
admitted  truth. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  hold  that  greatest  happi- 
ness is  the  creative  purpose,  and  a  ijuite  different  thing  to 
bold  that  greatest  bajipiuees  should  be  the  immediate 
Mm  of  man.  It  has  been  the  fatal  error  of  the  eipedi- 
ency-philosophere  to  confound  these  poBitioos,  They  have 
veA  that  the  truth  has  two  sides,  a  Divine  side 
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Bud  a  human  side ;  and  that  it  matters  mnch  to  qb  wliich 
we  look  at.  Greatest  Happiness  and  Morality,  are  0x6 
face  and  obverse  of  the  same  fact:  wliat  h  written  on  the 
one  Burface  U  beyond  our  interpretation :  what  is  written 
on  the  other  we  may  read  easily  enough. 

Or  dropping  metaphor,  and  speaking  in  philosophical 
langiiage,  we  may  say  that  it  is  fur  us  to  ascertain  the 
COndiCioTis  by  conforming  to  wliich  tliia  greatest  happiness 
may  be  attained.  Not  to  put  trust  in  guesses :  not  to  d 
this  or  that,  because  we  thi/ik  it  will  be  beueficial:  but  fa 
Gnd  out  what  really  is  the  line  of  conduct  that  leads  % 
the  desired  end.  For  unquestionably  there  mnst  be  i 
the  nature  of  things  some  definite  and  fixed  pre-rcquisites 
to  success.  Man  is  a  visible,  tangible  entity,  having  prop- 
erties. In  the  circumstances  that  surround  him  there  are_ 
certain  unchanging  necesBttiea.  Life  is  dependent  np( 
the  fulfilment  of  specific  functions;  and  happiness  isl 
particular  kind  of  life.  Surely  then  if  we  would  knoi^ 
how,  in  the  midst  of  these  appointed  circumstances,  tl 
l>eing  Man  must  live,  so  as  to  achieve  the  result — greatest 
liappinesB,  we  ought  first  to  determine  what  the  essential 
couiiilions  are.  If  we  solve  the  problem,  it  can  only  be 
by  consulting  these  and  submitliug  ourselves  to  them. 
To  suppose  that  we  may,  in  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  them,  succeed  hy  some  hap-faazard  speculation,  is 
sheer  folly.  Only  in  one  way  can  the  desideratum  be 
reached.  What  thai  one  way  is  must  depend  npon  tho 
fundamental  necessities  of  our  position.  And  If  we  would 
discover  it,  our  first  step  must  be  to  aaccrtaln  thoB(> 
necessities. 

§  2.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  this  unalterablr 
&ct — the  social  state.  In  the  preordained  course  ol 
things,  men  have  multiplied  until  they  are  constrained 

I  more  or  less  in  presence  of  each  other. 
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I  bring  Deedful  for  tlis  suppoit  of  the  greatest  Bum  of  life, 
I  lacfa  K  condition  is  preliminary  to  the  production  of  tlie 
I  greatest  sum  of  happiness,  seems  highly  probable.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  we  find  this  state  established ; 
are  henceforth  to  coutiune  in  it ;  and  must  therefore  set  it 
dovn  as  one  of  thoBo  ncccsEitics  which  our  rules  for  the 
aoMeremcmt  of  the  greatest  happiticss  must  recognize  and 
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In  this  social  state  the  sphere  of  activity  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  limited  by  the  spheres  of  activity  of  other 
individuals,  it  follows  that  the  men  who  are  to  realize 
this  greatest  snm  of  happiness,  must  be  men  of  whom  each 
can  obtain  complete  happiness  witliiu  his  own  sphere  of 
activity,  wilhoitt  diminishing  the  spheres  of  activity  re- 
quired for  the  acquisition  of  happiness  by  others.  For 
tnanifeetly,  if  each  or  any  of  them  cannot  receive  complete 
happiness  without  lessening  the  spheres  of  activity  of  one 
or  more  of  the  rest,  he  must  either  himself  eome  short  of 
complete  happiness,  or  must  make  one  or  more  do  so  ;  and 
beuce  under  such  circumstances,  the  sum  total  of  happi- 
ness cannot  be  as  great  as  is  conceivable,  or  cannot  be 
greatest  happiness.  Here  then  is  the  first  of  those  fised 
conditions  to  the  obtainment  of  greatest  happiness,  necessi- 
tatod  by  the  social  state.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
dition which  we  express  by  the  word  justice. 

To  this  all-esaeutial  prerequisite  there  is  a  supplement- 
ary one  of  kindred  nature.  We  find  that  without  trench- 
ing upon  each  other's  spheres  of  activity,  men  may  yet 
behave  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  pain- 
ful emotions.  And  if  any  have  feelings  that  load  them  to 
do  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  amount  of  happiness  is 
not  SO  great  as  it  would  be  were  they  devoid  of  those 
feelings.  Hence,  to  compass  greatest  happiness,  the  hw- 
Dian  constitution  must  be  such  as  that  each  man  may  pc^ 
fectly  fulfil  liis  own  nature,  not  only  without  diminishing 
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Other  meD'B  apheres  of  activity,  but  without  giving 
happiness  to  other  men  in   any  direct    or  indirect  way. 
Tbis  condition,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  needs  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing  one.     The  observance 
it  may  be  called  neff alive  beti^ceiice. 

Yet  another  requirement  ia  there  by  fulfilment 
which  the  happineBs  flowiug  from  compliance  with 
foregoing  ones  is  indefinitely  multiplied.  Let  a  race 
beings  be  so  constituted  as  that  eauh  individual  may 
able  to  obtain  flill  satistastion  for  all  his  dedrcB,  without 
deducting  from  the  eatisfactioD  obtainable  by  other  indi- 
viduals, and  we  have  a  state  of  things  !n  which  the 
amount  of  isolated  happiness  is  the  greatest  conceivable. 
But  let  these  bdngs  be  so  constituted  as  that  each,  in 
addition  to  the  pleasurable  emotions  personally  received 
by  Mm,  can  sym pathetically  participate  in  the  pleasurable 
emotioQB  of  all  others,  and  the  sum-total  of  happiness 
becomes  largely  increased.  Hence,  to  the  primary  re- 
quisite that  each  shall  be  able  to  get  complete  happiness 
without  diminishing  the  happiness  of  the  rest,  we  must 
now  add  the  secondary  one  that  each  shall  be  capable 
of  receiving  happiness  from  the  happiness  of  the  rest, 
Compliance  with  this  requisite  implies  positive  ben0- 
cence. 

Lastly,  there  must  go  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
happiness  the  further  condition,  that,  wliilst  duly  regard- 
Ail  of  the  preceding  timitations,  each  individual  shall  per- 
form all  those  acts  required  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
own  private  happiness. 

These,  then,  are  necessities.  They  are  not  matters  of 
opinion,  but  matters  of  unalterable  fact.  Denial  of  them 
ia  impossible,  for  nothing  else  can  be  staled  but  what 
ia  self-contradictory.  Without  any  alternative,  beings 
who  are  to  realize  the  Divine  Idea  must  be 
tuted.     Before  greatest  happiness  can  be  brought 
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erery  man  tuttet  answer  to  these  definitions ;  and  all  np- 
jtroach  to  greatest  bappiness,   presupposes    an   approach 
toward  conformity  with  them.     Schemes  of  government 
End  cnltare  which  ignore  them,  cannot  hut  be  essentially 
absurd.      Every  thing   must  be   good   or   bad,  right  or 
wrong,  in  virtue  of  its  accordance  or  discordance  with 
them.     We  have  no  need  to  perplex  ourselves  with  investir 
gatiooB  into  the  expediency  of  every  measnre,  by  trying 
to  trace  out  its  ultimate  results  in  all  their  infinite  ramifi- 
cations— a  task  which  it  is  folly  to  attempt.     Our  course 
is  to  inqolre  concerning  such  measure,  whether  or  not  it 
fhlly  recognizes  these  ftmdamental  necessities,  and  to  be 
■ore   that   it   must   be  proper   or  improper  accordingly. 
Oar  whole  code  of  duty  is  comprehended  in  the  endeavour 
to  live  up  to  these  necessities.     If  we  find  pleasure  in 
doing  this,  it  is  well  j  if  not,  our  aim  must  be  to  acquire 
that  pleasure.    Greatest  happiness  is  obtained  only  when 
conformity  to  them  is  spontaoeons ;   seeing  that  the  ro- 
■traint  of  desires  inciting  to  trespass  implies  pain,  or  de- 
duction from  greatest  happiness.     Hence  it  is  for  us  to 
habituate  onraclven  to  fulfil  these  requirements  as  fast  aa 
I  wo  can.    The  social  state  is  a  necessity.    The  conditions 
I  of  great«st  happiness  under  that  state  are   fixed.    Our 
I  cliaracters  are  the  only  tilings  not  fixe<l.      Tliey,  then, 
I  mtiHt  be  moulded  into  fitness  for  the  conditions.     And  all 
I  moral  teaching  and  discipline  must  have  for  its  object,  to 
I  hasten  this  process. 

Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  foregoing  clasai- 
I  fication  of  the  oouditions  needful  to  greatest  happiness,  aa 
\  bving  ID  some  degree  artificiaL     It  will  perhaps  be  said 
that  the  distinction  between  justice  and  beneficence 
not  be  mtdntained,  for  that  the  two  graduate  into 
otber   imperceptibly.     Some  may  argue  that  it 

I  to  assume  any  essential    diifereiice  betweeit 
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right  conduct  toward  others  sod  right  condact  towi 
sel^  seeing  that  what  are  gCDCrally  considered  pni 
private  actions,  do  eventnally  affect  others  to  each  a 
gree,  as  to  reudcr  them  public  actions ;  as  witness 
collatorul  effects  of  drunkeDocsB  or  suicide.  Others  agl 
may  contend  that  all  morality  should  be  classed  as 
Tate;  because  with  the  rightly-constituted  or  moral 
eorroet  condact  to  others  is  merely  incidental  npon 
fulfilment  of  his  own  nature. 

In  each  of  tliese  allegations  there  is  much  truth ; 
it  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  nnder  a  final  analysis,  alt  si 
distinctions  as  those  above  made  must  disappear.  But 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  similar  criticisms  may  be 
passed  upon  all  class ili cat io us  whatever.  It  might  after 
the  same  fashion  be  argued  that  we  ought  not  to  separsite 
the  laws  of  heat  from  thoae  of  mechanics,  because  fire 
when  applied  to  water  generates  mechanical  force.  On 
like  grounds  Optica  ought  to  be  identified  with  Chemis- 
try; seeing  that  in  the  photographic  process,  light  be- 
comes a  chemical  agenL  Considering  that  muscles  con- 
tract when  stimulated  by  a  galvanic  current,  we  ought  to 
treat  of  I'liysiology  and  Electricity  as  forming  one  science. 
Nor  should  we  even  distingnish  between  vegetable  and 
animal  life ;  fur  these  are  found  to  have  a  common  root, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  of  the  lowest  organisms 
which  division  they  belong  to.  So  that  unless  sucli 
objectors  are  prepared  to  say  that  Botany  and  Zoology 
should  bo  regarded  as  one,  and  that  all  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  physical  sciences  should  be  abolished, 
they  must  in  consistency  tolerate  an  analogous  classifica- 
tion in  moral  science  ;  and  must  admit  that  whilst  this  is 
in  a  certain  sense  artificial,  it  may  be  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  any  thing  like  systematic  investigation.  The  same 
finite  power  of  comprehension  which  compels  ns  to  d< 
with  natural  phenomena  by  separating  thorn  into  groi 
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ftud  stndj^Qg  each  group  by  itself,  may  also  compel  na  to 
Mparate  those  actiona  which  place  a  man  in  direct  rctation- 
ahip  with  his  fellows,  from  others  which  do  not  bo  place 
bim;  although  it  may  be  true  that  such  a  separation  can- 
not lie  strictly  maintained.  And  even  in  deatiog  with  one 
of  these  sections — in  developing  the  principles  of  right 
conduct  to  others,  it  may  be  further  necessary  to  distin- 
guish, as  above,  the  primary  and  most  imperative  princi- 
ple, from  the  secondary  aod  less  imperative  one ;  notwith- 
standing that  these  have  a  common  root. 

§  4.  The  realization  of  the  Divine  Idea  being  re- 
dncod  to  the  iulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  it  becomes 
the  office  of  a  scientiSe  morality,  to  make  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  mode  in  which  life  must  be  regulated  ho  as  to 
conform  to  tbcm.  On  each  of  tlicse  axiomatic  truths  it 
most  1>c  possible  to  build  a  series  of  theorems  immedint«Iy 
bearing  upon  our  daily  conduct ;  or,  inverting  tlie  thonght 
— every  act  stands  in  a  certain  relationship  to  th^se 
tmtliB,  and  it  must  bo  possible  in  some  way  or  other  to 
solve  the  problem,  whether  that  relationship  is  one  of 
accordance  or  discordance.  When  such  a  series  of  theo- 
rems  has  been  elaborated,  and  solutions  have  been  given 
to  such  a  series  of  problems,  the  task  of  the  moralist  is 
locomplished. 

Each  of  these  axioms,  liowever,  may  have  its  own  set 
of  eonseqnencea  separately  deduced,  or  indeed,  as  already 
hinted,  mutt  have  them  so  deduced.  Their  res|ieclive 
developments  constitute  independent  departments  of  moral 
science,  re<jutring  to  be  dealt  with  ia  the  order  of  their 
natural  seqaence.  For  the  present,  therefore,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  first  and  most  essential  of 
Uiem.     Individual  or  private  morality,  as  distinguished 

1  social  or  public  morality,  is  not  to  he  entered  upon 
I  following  pages.     Neither  will  there  be  found  in 
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them  any  statement  of  th^t  class  of  moral  obligations 
above  comprehended  under  the  terms  positive  and  n^^ 
tive  beneficence.*  It  is  with  the  several  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  that  primary  condition  to  greatest  happiness, 
the  observance  of  which  is  vaguely  signified  by  the  word 
juUice^  that  we  have  now  to  deaL  Our  work  will  be  to 
unfold  that  condition  into  a  system  of  equity ;  to  mark 
out  those  limits  put  to  each  man's  proper  sphere  of  activity, 
by  the  like  spheres  of  other  men ;  to  delineate  the  relationr 
ships  that  are  necessitated  by  a  recognition  of  those 
limits ;  or — ^in  other  words — ^to  develop  the  principles  of 
Social  Statics. 


*  These  other  divisioiiB  of  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  on  a  flrtm 
•eoaiioii,  should  cucamstsnces  &TOiir. 


PAST  11. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  TV. 

[nit  Mb  tiould  torn*  aflar  tht  nezl  ciaptsr ,-  Ant  ineludad,  at  it  MW 
it,  M  lAa  npiei  of  an  tditio*  prialed  fraat  titrtotgfe  ptalti,  U 
it  jml  iefOTB  tit  <ihaptir  hivaiui  thf  It/pograpUiral  arrmagt- 
nnli  flo  nol  permit  iiurrlie*  at  tir  fiid  of  U.  Tk»  ehapUr 
thimld,  ufcOHriit.  be  readfirit.^ 

Di>K«  tlie  ri'mlei'  iitidemtand  tlie  argument  of  the  foregaing 
ch&ptcr  to  cunstilale  "  a.  negation  of  the  Datural  supremacy  of 
RooMii  over  impulse  "  ?  Does  on;  pnh  of  it  imply  that  "  in  short, 
R«iiBoa  is  to  abdicate  ia  favour  of  Inatinct"?  Hewillpeikapsbe 
■tiuiled  at  BO  stninge  h  quoation :  bat  he  will  be  more  slartlvd  on 
leanunR  that  the  ontconia  of  thi;  argument  has  been  described 
in  Ibe  words  above  quoted  :  and  that,  too,  b/  a.  writer  of  rcput»~ 
Mr,  Sidgwick.     See  bis  Mtlhodt  of  Ethica.  pp.  lBO-7. 

In  Mr.  SidRWick's  statement  are  involved  two  grave  misiepre- 
BcoUtionB.  For  one  of  them  I  mtn  see  but  little  eicuse ;  Knd  for 
lh«  other  I  can  find  none.     I  will  lake  first  that  which  is  least 

The  title  of  the  chApter  ia  "  Derivation  of  a  First  Frindpls.' 
Both  the  positive  and  negative  elumenta  of  this  first  prininple, 
are  deduced  from  the  kws  of  seDlient  life  as  carried  on  nnder 
•octal  conditions.  Piimarilj  affirming  the  claims  of  tlie  desires 
lo  MktufactioD,  the  oliupter  socoudaril;  sffirms  a  funJejnental  limit 
la  \m  reciigniitiMl  in  tlio  pursuit  of  satisfiiction — a  restmiut  upon 
impuUe  thttt  is,  on  no  plea  whatever,  publio  or  private,  to  b« 

111  Uie  arKuiMonldofi'iiding  this  first  principle,  I  have  admitted 
'  tliat  tliQ  rcHtri«tiou  it  puts  on  the  free  exercise  of  faoultiea, 
th>in{>li  the  diieC  is  not  the  sole  reatricti'iii.  and  must  ho  received 
wtUwut  pnyodioo  to  further  onea."  But  I  have  asserted  that 
iTo/aetp.»J.} 
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"  tliose  siii>plemeR(Bry  reatrictiotia  are  of  quite  isferior  anUiority 
lo  tlie  original  law  " :  (ftgain  rettrktionn,  be  il  obseired,  and  not, 
KB  aaj  ona  would  snppoRe  from  tlie  above  deBcriptioQ.  rolaxa- 
tions),    I  haro  gone  an  to  show  tliiit  witliin  llie  iimita  of  equal  J 
freodom,  which  the  origioal  law  fommlates.  tlie  eottjing  of  tl 
gupplementaij  restrictioiis  involves  ua  ia  "  complicated  estiiniUos  I 
of  ploasareti  and  ptuns,"   I  have  pojuted  out  Hint  wliile.  in  cerluii  I 
coAcs  (ns  drunkcnnoBs),  culculatian  of  nwults  is  eiiaj :  in  oUiag 
DMea  (as  in  amount  of  mental  kbour)  asvertaiumout  by  reason  ol 
the  line  bfltween  due  aud  undue,  is  difficult    But  I  have  contended 
that,  kept  within  the  rigid  bounds  set  by  the  law  of  equal  fre»- 1 
dom,  the  individual  may  advantageously  be  left  to  rostt^u  lilmsolf  ■ 
KB  beat  ho  can ;  because  even  where  the  guidance  liy  conscious  ob- 1 
aervBtion  of  results  fails,  it  will  be  supplemented  by  the  giiidiuiea  I 
of  accumulated  experiences  not  consciously  reaB<>nud  about  but  I 
nnconacionsly  registered,    I^liuve  ar)^icd  lliat — 

"  although  it  may  he  Impiuiible  iu  such  cuoa  for  the  intcllMt  K 
mate  the  mspectivu  ainoUDU  or  plewiire  uul  iwln  oaiiiwijiuDt  fli>nn 
allomJitiTe,  yet  will  ei|Hri«ira  enublo  lA^  Boiutttulim  iUtlf  to  do  tbl*|il 
Mid  *ill  (urthiir  cton  it  in>liDct!v«1y  to  ahuu  lluit  voam  wliiub  producolrl 
oa  the  whulo  mont  auffedux." 

The  clear  meaning  of  Uiis  statement  ia  Diut  the  reason  of  IIm 
individual,  where  it  Ciilsi  to  estimate  rightly,  will  have  ilsjudgnienta  \ 
BUpplemeuted    by  the  intuitive  judgments   wliieh   perpataally-^J" 
repeated  experiences  generate.     &Iy  assertion  Uiat  the  &ee  phif  ■ 
of  tlie  whole  nature  witliin  tlio  assigned  limits,  may  stLfely  be  luttl 
to  mould  the  character  by  adaptation,  does  not  in  the  Icnst  implf  \ 
tliBt "  reason  is  to  abdicuto  in  favour  of  instinct."    The  manifcot.  I 
aim  of  the  chapter  is  to  show  what  cbtima  of  tho  individual  te  act 
a*  he  pleases,  are  to  be  hvld  vaUd  against  tlia  claims  of  oUier 
individuals  to  control  him  :    nnd   to  show  that,  snbgeet  to  tlia 
fiindaincntnl  linutiilion  nucciisltatDd  by  [heir  equal  claims,  atlier  I 
individuals  may  mi>st  ailvantageouidy  leiive  liini  Iu  BDlf-giiiduieai.V 
rational  and  uisliuctive.     The  cnnclusiou  is  that,  left  free  withioil 
these   bounds    which  are   nsvor   to   bv  violated,    each  (iilieeii,r 
■utTering  and  benefiliug  by  his  own  oooduut.  aud  cliuckiug  li 
BL-lf  by  lua  own  judgments  (niae  or  riKitiidi  ns  Uie  cuae  maj  be)i| 
will   become   adapted   te   tlio   reiiiiirciuuute  of  social  Ufa  i 
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n^Hf  than  when  eabject  to  odditiouil  restraints  by  llie  rMHM 
of  Socuti/,  aa  embodied  in  law;  Bines  the  reaaou  of  Society  ia 
ineritabt J  vitiated  by  the  ignoracoe  and  defective  Hentiment  of  tha 
time,  and  ila  decisioue,  when  legislatively  cstablisbeiL  are  far  lew 
modifiable  Iban  are  such  decldons  when  left  iineBtablisLed,  and 
Butiject  to  corrcctioa  by  individual  experiencea. 

Tbiis  mncb  fur  tbe  first  of  tiiese  niiHrepresentatioas.  Strange 
aa  it  is,  it  is  leas  strange  than  the  forthar  one  embodied  with  it. 
itr.  ^dgwick  says — 

*'ln  short,  it  is  ao  patsdoilcil  to  pat  rornard,  u  the  dtnitr  melut 
ethical  philoiophj,  ■  n^gitioa  of  the  oatunl  luprBDiocf  of  Reason  OTW 
LmpuliB ;  that  T  am  perhaps  wroni;  Id  uDderataudinK  Mr.  Spont^r  t*)  tahe 
ap  10  titrem<  ■  potitioo.  But  I  have  eramiaed  the  paradui  carsflilly. 
bacauM  It  onlf  eipresHa,  In  an  extrema  Conn,"  elo. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Sidgwiek'a  argument  gains  clear- 
nest  by  presenting  this  paradox,  even  in  a  hypo  the  tically- 
qualified  way ;  but  I  question  tlie  propriety  of  gaining  clour- 
iteas  by  Tepresenting  ino  aa  holding,  or  apparently  holding,  so 
toaijah  a  doctrine.  I  Iiave  shown  that  his  statement  is  uu- 
wananted,  even  when  considered  in  connexion  only  with  the 
rabardinate  argnment  above  described.  I  have  still  to  point 
out  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  larger  argument  of 
which  that  forma  a  part.  For  the  moat  conspicuous  trait  of  the 
ehaptet  [Quoted  &om,  ia  the  endeavour  to  establish  by  reaion,  a 
definite  and  absolute  principle  of  restraint.  And  tbe  aim  of  the 
work  aa  a  whule,  is  to  deduce  by  reason,  from  tliLs  fdndamental 
principle  reached  by  reason,  a  set  of  derivative  restraints. 
Instead  of  being  true  that  "the  dtrnUr  mot  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy" aaattered  by  me,  is  "a  negation  of  the  natural  supremacy 
of  Reason  over  impulse  ";  it  is,  coutrariwiae,  true  that  Reason, 
asserting  ttie  law  of  equal  freedom  and  drawing  inferences  from 
it.  is  placed  as  aupreme  over  all  impulse,  egoiatio  or  altruiatic 
prompting  breach  of  that  law.  'I'tie  enUre  motive  of  tlie  work 
ia  that  of  establishing  judgments  ratiiuiiilly  formed,  in  place  of 
unenlightened  moral  intnitiona  and  vaf^ue  ealiinations  of  resulta. 
Fot  gnidance  by  mere  unaided  sentiment  it  would  subatitnta 
guidance  by  a  do  finitely- formulated  fnudamonlikl  principle  ta 
whieh  that  sentiment  emphatically  rcsponda ;  and  for  guidance 
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bj  the  unsoientifio  non-quantitatiye  reawming  of  mere  empiiieal 
utilitarianism,  it  would  substitute  guidance  bj  soientifio  or  quai^ 
titative  reasoning — ^reasoning  pervaded  by  that  <airdinal  idea  of 
eptaineu,  which  alone  makes  possible  exact  conclusions. 

I  fed  it  needful  to  rebut  these  misrepresentations  because  they 
are  more  injurious  than  they  would  be  did  they  come  from 
a  ciitie  of  no  weight.  Mr.  Sidgwick's  work  has  throughout 
an  appearance  of  care,  and  candour,  and  discrimination,  such  as 
will  lead  his  readers  to  assume  that  his  description  of  my  view  is 
correct;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  cannot  be  so  wide  of  the  truth  as 
I  haye  shown  it  to  be. 

April,  1876. 


P.S. — It  seems  well  to  say  that  were  I  now  to  re-write  this 
duster  the  theological  implications  of  the  argument  jrould  be 
avoided*  But  ezdnsion  of  these  would  leave  the  ethical  dootnna 
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A   FIBST  l-KIirCIPLX, 

§    1.     There  will    poagiWy  be  some   for  whom   th»l 
d  priori  cODBiderations  Bet  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
are  too  ahstraut  for  distinct  comprehension.     It  is  easy, 
however,  to  reason  our  way  to  that  first  principle  of  ethi- 
cal science  which  we  are  abont  to  follow  oat  to  its  coosfr  J 
quences,  witliout  any  appeal  to  these.      And  it  will  ht  I 
desirable  now  to  do   tbia.      Starting  afresh,  then,  &om  ^ 
the  admitted  truth,  that  human  happiness  is  the  Divine 
will,  let  as  look  at  the  means  appointed  for  the  oLtainraent 
of  that  happinesfl,  and  observe  what  conditions  they  pre- 
Huppose. 

Happiness  is  a  certain  state  of  c<insciouBncsB,  That  I 
state  must  be  produced  by  the  action  upon  conscionencu  I 
of  certain  modifying  influeuces — by  certain  aSectionsof  it.  I 
All  a&cctioDS  of  conscioueness  we  term  sensations.  And  I 
»mong8t  the  rest,  those  affections  of  it  which  constitute  ] 
liappincse  must  be  sensations. 

But  how  do  we  receive  sensations?  Through  what 
are  called  faculties.  It  is  certaiu  that  a  man  cannot 
see  without  eyes.  Eijually  certain  is  it  that  he 
experience  no  iuiprcssion  of  any  Idnd,  unless  he  is 
ilowed  with  some  power  fitted  to  tako  in  that  impres- 
sion ;  that  is,  a  faculty.  All  the  mental  states  which  I 
he  calls  feeling  and  ideas,  are  atTections  of  his  cotb  i 
acionsncsa  received  throngh  the  faculties — scnHationa  giy*  , 
en  to  it  by  thoin. 

There  next  c^imi's  the  qui-stioti — under  n  hat  circuu^  | 
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Blances  do  the  facuItioR  yield  thoac  aetisations  of  wliitd 
happiiieBS  consislB  ?  Tlie  reply  is — whon  tbey  are  exei 
cised.  It  is  from  the  activity  of  one  or  more  of  then 
that  all  gmtifioBtioD  arises.  To  the  healthful  performance 
of  each  function  of  rainil  or  body  attaches  a  pleasurable 
feeling.  And  Cliis  pleasurable  feeling  is  obtainable  only 
by  the  performance  of  the  function;  that  is,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  correlative  faculty.  Every  faculty  in  turn 
Affords  its  special  emoUou ;  and  the  sura  of  these  consti- 
tutes happiness. 

Or  the  matter  maybe  briefly  put  thus:  A  desire  is 
the  need  tor  some  species  of  sensation.  A  sensation  is 
producible  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  faculty.  Uenoe  d 
desire  can  be  satisfied  except  through  the  exerdse  of  4 
faculty.  But  happiness  consists  in  the  due  satisfactioa  o 
all  the  deaircs ;  thnt  is,  happiness  consists  in  the  due  cxsvfl 
cise  of  all  the  faculties, 

§  2.  Now  if  God  wills  man's  happiness,  and  i 
happiness  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  exercise  of  ] 
faculties,  then  God  wills  that  man  should  exercise  I 
faculties ;  that  is,  it  is  man's  diity  to  exercise  his  facultiesj* 
for  duty  means  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will  That  it  it 
man's  duty  to  exercise  his  faculties  Is  further  prored  by 
the  fact,  that  what  wo  call  punishment  attaches  to  t 
neglect  of  that  exercise,  Xot  only  is  the  normal  n 
of  each  faculty  productive  of  pleasure,  but  the  contioaei 
Buapension  of  that  activity  Is  productive  of  pain, 
stomach  hangers  to  digest  food,  so  does  every  bodily  a 
mental  agent  hunger  lo  perform  its  apiraintcd  action^, 
And  as  the  refusal  lo  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  di 
faculty  is  productive  of  euSeriog,  so  is  the  refusal  to 
satisiy  the  cravings  of  any  other  faculty  also  productive 
of  Buffering,  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  imporb 
anoe  of  that  faculty.      But  as  God  wills  man's  happi   f 
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nesa,  that  line  of  conduct  wlikli  prodaces  unhappiocBS 
la  contrary  to  his  will.  Therefore  the  non-cicrcise  of  the 
faculties  is  contrary  to  hia  wDl.  Either  way,  then,  we 
fiod  that  tlie  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  God's  will  and 
miiD's  duty. 

But  the  fulfilment  of  this  doty  necessarily  prcsapposo 
freedom  of  actlou.  Man  cannot  exercise  his  faculties 
iritliout  certaiu  scope.  He  must  have  liherty  to  go  sud 
to  come,  to  Bee,  to  feel,  to  speak,  to  work ;  to  get  food, 
raiment,  shelter,  and  to  provide  for  each  and  all  of  the 
needs  of  hia  nature.  He  must  be  free  to  do  every  thing 
which  is  directly  or  indirectly  requisite  for  the  due  eatis- 
(action  of  every  mental  and  bodily  want.  Without  this 
he  cannot  fulfil  his  duty  or  God's  will.  But  if  he  cannot 
fulfil  God's  will  without  it,  then  God  commands  hinj  to 
take  it  He  hae  Divine  authority,  therefore,  for  daiming 
this  fWedom  of  action.  God  intended  him  to  have  it; 
that  is,  he  has  a  right  to  it. 

From  this  conclusion  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
escape.  Let  us  repeat  the  steps  by  which  wo  arrive  at 
it.  God  wills  man's  happiness.  Man's  happiness  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties.  Then 
God  wills  that  he  should  exercise  hia  faculties  But  to 
exercise  his  faculties  he  must  have  liberty  to  do  all  that 
his  tacnlties  naturally  impel  him  to  do.  Then  God  intends 
he  should  have  that  liberty.  Tlierefore  he  has  a  right  to 
that  liberty. 

§  .3.  Tliis  however,  is  not  the  right  of  one  but  of 
«U.  All  are  endowed  with  faculties.  All  are  bound  to 
fUlil  the  Divine  will  by  exorcising  them  All  therefore 
must  be  free  to  rio  those  things  in  which  the  exercise  of 
them  consists.  That  is,  all  must  have  rights  to  liberty  of 
action. 

And  hence  there  neccBsarily  arises  a  limitation.    For 
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if  mon  have  Uko  ckims  to  that  freedom  which  is  needfii] 
for  the  exeruBS  of  their  Acuities,  then  muiil  the  freedom 
of  each  he  bounded  by  the  similar  freedom  of  all.  When, 
in  the  parsait  of  their  respective  cuds,  two  individuals 
clash,  the  movemenlB  of  the  one  remain  free  only  in  bo  far 
MB  they  do  not  interfere  vith  the  like  moTcmcntB  of  the 
other.  This  sphere  of  esistcnce  into  which  we  are  throwaj] 
not  affording  room  for  the  anrcstralned  activity  of  a 
and  yet  all  possessing  in  virtae  of  their  constitntious  a 
lar  claims  to  snch  nnreBtraincd  activity,  there  is  no  ooons 
but  to  apportion  out  the  unavoidable  restraint  equally. 
Wherefore  we  arrive  at  the  general  proposition,  that  every 
man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his  facoltiei 
compatible  with  the  posKesHion  of  liko  liberty  by  evei] 
other  man. 


§  4.  Upon  &  partial  consideration  this  statement  of 
the  law  will  perhaps  seem  open  to  criticism.  It  may  be 
thought  better  to  limit  the  ri^ht  of  each  to  exercise  bin 
faoulties,  by  the  proviso  that  he  shall  not  Awrt  any  one 
else — ahall  not  inflict  pam  on  any  one  else.  But  althOQgh 
at  first  sight  satisfactory,  this  expression  of  the  law  allows 
of  erroneous  dedoctiona.  It  is  true  that  men,  answering 
to  those  conditions  of  gi'catcst  happiness  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  cannot  exercise  their  faculties  to  thd 
aggrieving  of  one  another.  It  is  not,  however,  that  each 
avoids  giving  pain  by  refraining  from  the  frdl  exenrise  of 
his  faculties ;  but  it  is  that  the  faculties  of  each  are  such 
that  the  full  exercise  of  them  offends  no  one.  And  berein 
lies  the  diflferenoe.  The  giving  of  any  pain  may  have  two 
oanses.  Either  the  abnormally-constituted  man  may  do 
Hometbing  displca^g  to  the  normal  feelings  of  his  ndgh- 
bours,  in  which  caae  he  acts  wrongly ;  or  the  bebavioiiT 
of  the  normally-constitntcd  man  may  inilate  tlie  ahnonnal 
feelings  of  hie  neighbours;    in  which  case  il   is  not  hi|'| 
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WhaTioar  tluit  la  vtod^,  but  their  cbiiraclcra  tliat  are 
lo,  ITader  iiucb  circamstanccs  tho  duo  exercise  of  }iia 
tacalties  is  right,  although  it  gives  pain ;  ami  lUe  remedy 
for  the  evil  lies  in  the  modification  of  tboae  abnormal 
feelings  to  which  pain  ifl  given. 

To  elacidate  this  distinction  let  oh  take  a  few  illostra- 
tions.  An  honest  maa  diseoTcrs  some  liiend,  of  whom 
he  had  previously  thought  weU,  to  bo  a  rogue.  Ho  baN 
certain  high  instiucta  to  which  rougery  is  repugnant ;  and 
allowing  free  play  lo  these,  he  drops  the  acquaintanceship 
of  this  unworthy  oao.  Now,  though  in  doing  so  he  gives 
pain,  it  does  not  follow  that  be  transgresses  the  law.  The 
evil  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  an  undue  exercise  of  facnlties 
by  hun,  bat  to  the  immorality  of  the  man  who  EnflV'rs. 
Again,  a  Protestant  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  rcftisea 
to  uncover  hia  bead  on  the  passing  of  the  boat  In  so 
obeying  the  promptings  of  certain  eentiments,  ho  annoys 
the  spectators ;  and  were  the  above  modified  expression 
of  the  law  correct,  would  be  blamable.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, ia  not  with  him,  but  with  those  who  are  oSTeuded. 
It  i»  not  that  he  is  culpable  in  thus  testifying  to  his  belief, 
but  it  is  that  they  ought  not  to  have  so  tyrannical  an  in- 
tolerance of  other  oiiiiiions  than  their  own.  Or  again,  a 
son,  to  the  g;reat  displeasure  of  bis  father  and  family, 
marries  one  who,  tboagh  in  all  respects  admirable,  is 
dowerlcBs.  In  thus  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  nature  ho 
may  entail  considerable  distress  of  mind  upon  his  rela- 
tives; but  it  docs  not  follow  that  hia  conduct  is  bad;  it 
ibllowB  rather  that  tho  feelings  which  his  conduct  baa 
wounded  are  bad. 

Hence  we  see  that  iu  hourly-occurring  cases  like  tbes^ 
to  limit  the  exercise  of  ihcultics  by  tho  necessity  of  not 
giving  pain  to  others,  would  be  to  stop  the  proper  eier- 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
of  faoulties  iu  the  real.     More- 
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orer,  the  obserrance  of  such  a  role  docs  not,  as  at  first 
tight  appears,  prevent  pain.  For  though  he  who  is  r^ 
strained  hy  it  avoids  inSicting  Gnfieriog  on  his  fellova,  h« 
doea  BO  at  the  expense  of  sufibnag  to  himscl£  The  eril 
Blast  be  borne  hj  some  one,  and  the  qaestion  b  by  whom. 
Shall  the  Protestant,  by  showing  reverence  for  what  ha 
4oes  not  revere,  tell  a  virtual  lie,  and  thns  do  violence  to 
kia  oonscientious  feeling  that  he  may  avoid  vexing  the  io' 
tolerant  spirit  of  his  Catholic  neighbours  ?  or  shall  he  ^ve 
tho  rein  to  his  own  healthy  sincerity  and  independence, 
and  oSend  their  onhealthy  bigotry  ?  Shall  the  honest 
man  repress  those  sentiments  that  make  him  honest,  lest 
the  ezMbition  of  them  should  give  pain  to  a  rogue  ?  or 
eliall  he  respect  his  own  nobler  feelings,  and  hart  the 
other's  baser  ones?  Between  these  alternatives  no  one 
can  well  pause.  And  here  indeed  we  get  down  to  the 
rout  of  the  matter.  For  be  it  remembered  the  universal 
hiw  of  life  is,  that  the  exercise  or  gratification  of  faculties 
Ktrengthens  them ;  wliilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  curbing 
or  inflicting  pain  upon  them,  entails  a  diminution  of  their 
|Kiwer.  And  hence  !t  follows  that  when  the  action  of  a 
normal  faculty  is  checked,  to  prevent  pain  being  given 
tliO  abnormal  faculties  of  others,  those  abnormal  &caltil 
remain  as  active  as  they  were,  and  the  normal  one  becoi 
weaker  or  abnonnaL  Wbereas  under  converse  oircm 
stances  the  normal  one  remains  strong,  and  the  abnormal 
onus  are  weakened,  or  made  more  normal.  In  the  one 
caBO  the  pain  is  detrimental,  because  it  retards  the  approxi- 
mation to  that  form  of  human  nature  under  which  the 
faculties  of  each  may  be  fully  exercised  without  displcas- 
are  to  the  like  faculties  of  all  In  the  other  case  t)ie  paia 
IS  beneficial,  because  it  aids  the  approximation  to  that 
form.  Thus,  that  first  expressior.  of  the  law  which  arises 
immediately  from  the  conditions  of  social  existoDOe,  tunu 
•at  to  be  the  true  one:  any  such  modification  of  it  as 
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'   tbove,  necessitating  conduct  that  ia  in  many  caseB  abso- 

1  lutelf  mischievona. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  wc  sock  to  oxpreea 
the  law  by  saying  that  every  man  has  full  liberty  to  exer- 
cise bis  faculties,  provided  always  he  does  not  trench  upon 
the  similar  liberty  of  any  other,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
an  imperfection  of  an  opposite  character;  and  we  find  that 
there  are  many  coses  in  wliich  the  above  modified  expres- 
sion answers  better.  Varioaa  ways  exi^t  in  whieb  the 
facalties  may  be  exercised  to  the  aggrieving  of  other  per- 
sons, without  the  law  of  equal  freedom  being  overstepped. 
A  man  may  behave  unan>iably,  may  use  harsh  language, 
or  annoy  by  disgusting  habits ;  and  wlioso  tims  offends 
the  normal  feelings  of  hia  fellows,  manifestly  diminishes 
happiness.  If  we  say  that  every  one  is  free  to  exercise 
his  faculties  so  long  only  as  he  does  not  inflict  pain  upon 
any  one  else,  we  forbid  all  such  conduct.  Whereas  if  we 
simply  limit  the  lilwrty  of  each  by  the  like  liberty  of  all, 
we  do  not  forbid  it ;  seeing  that  he  who  exercises  his  fho- 
nlties  in  this  way,  does  not  hinder  others  &om  exercising 
theirs  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent.  IIow, 
then,  are  we  to  escape  from  this  dJfBculty  ?  Keither 
statement  of  the  law  quite  fulfils  our  requirement,  and 
yet  we  must  choose  one  of  them.  Which  must  it  be, 
and  why? 

It  must  be  the  original  one,  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. Limiting  the  liberty  of  each  by  the  lilec  liberty  of 
all,  excludes  a  wide  range  of  improper  actions,  but  docs 
not  exclude  certain  other  imi>roper  ones.  Limiting  the 
liberty  of  each  by  the  necessity  of  not  giving  pain  to  the 
rest,  excludes  the  whole  of  these  improper  actions,  but 
excludes  along  with  them  many  others  that  are  proper. 
The  one  does  not  cut  off  enough ;  the  other  cuts  off  too 
mach.  The  one  is  negatively  erroneous ;  the  other  ia 
positively  so.     Kvideutly,  then,  we  must  adopt  the  ncgft- 
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dvely  erroDoouB  one,  seeing  that  Ue  gbortcomtnga  tnky  t 
made  good  by  a  Bnpplementary  law.  And  here  we  f 
the  need  for  that  distinction  lately  drawn  between  juttitf^ 
Kn<I  negative  hen^cenee — a,  distinction  which  we  habita- 
ally  make  in  the  afiaira  of  lift;.  Justice  iiupo«es  np&n  th« 
exercise  of  facnhics  a  primary  eeries  of  limitatione,  which 
is  strictly  tnie  as  far  as  it  goes.  Negative  beneficenca 
imposes  a  secondary  series.  It  is  no  defect  in  the  first 
of  these  that  it  does  not  include  the  last.  The  two  are, 
in  the  main,  distinct;  and,  Ss  we  have  jnst  seen,  the 
attempt  to  anite  them  under  one  expression  leads  us  into 
fetal  errors. 

§  6,  Tet  another  objection  will  probably  be  started. 
By  iiill  liberty  to  exercise  the  Ctcnlties,  is  meant  full 
liberty  to  do  all  that  the  faculties  prompt,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  do  all  that  the  individual  wills ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  the  individnal  iB  fres  to  do  all  that  he  wills, 
provided  be  does  not  trespass  npon  certain  specitled  claims 
of  others,  then  he  is  free  to  do  things  that  are  injurious  to 
himself— is  free  to  get  drunk,  or  to  commit  suicide.  To 
this  it  must  be  in  the  first  place  replied,  as  above,  th»t 
whilst  the  law  now  laid  down  forbids  a  oertain  class  of 
actions  as  immoral,  it  does  not  recognize  all  kinds  of 
immorality — that  the  restriction  it  pnts  ou  the  free  exer- 
cise of  faculties,  though  the  chief,  is  not  the  sole  reatrio- 
tion,  and  must  bo  received  without  prejudice  to  further 
ones.  Of  the  need  for  such  further  ones,  the  difScultj 
here  raised  furnishes  a  second  instance. 

Mark  now,  however,  that  these  supplementary  r 
tions  are  of  quite  inferior  authority  to  the  original  I 
Instead  of  being,  like  it,  capable  of   strictly  Hcientil 
development,  they  (under  existing  circumstances)  a 
onfblded  only  into  superior  forma  of  expediency, 
linut  put  to  each  man's  freedom,  by  the  like  treedom  <j 
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«Teiy  other  nmn,  is  a  limit  almost  always  possible  of  exoot 
ucertainmeDt ;  for  let  tho  conilition  of  things  be  vhat  it 
may,  the  respective  amounts  of  freedom  men  assume  can  ' 
be  compared,  and  tho  equality  or  inequality  of  those 
amounts  recognized.  But  when  we  set  about  drawing 
practical  deductions  from  the  propositions  that  a  man  is 
not  at  liberty  to  do  things  injurious  to  himself,  and  that 
he  is  not  at  liberty  (except  in  cases  like  those  lately  cited) 
to  do  what  may  give  anhappinees  to  liis  neighbours,  we 
find  ourselves  involved  in  compUoateil  ealimatea  of  pleas- 
ures and  pains,  to  the  obvious  petit  of  our  conclusions. 
It  is  very  tme,  that  to  trace  out  the  consequences  a  given 
act  will  entail  upon  oneself  or  another,  is  incomparably 
less  difficult  than  to  determine  the  ultimate  effects  of  some 
public  meaaure  upon  a  whole  nation ;  and  hence  the  being 
guided  by  expediency  in  private  life  is  proportionably 
leas  dangerous.  Yet  it  is  also  true,  tliat  even  here,  trust- 
worth  inferences  are  attainable  in  but  a  minority  of  cases. 
In  tho  first  place  we  frequently  cannot  say  whether  the 
bad  results  will  exceed  the  good  ones ;  and  in  the  second 
place  we  frequently  cannot  Bay  whether  the  facultiea  on 
which  auficring  will  be  inflicted,  are  in  normal  or  abnor- 
mal states.  For  example,  though  it  is  very  manileet  that 
dniukenoess  is  an  injurious  exercise  of  faculties,  aa  being 
clearly  productive  of  more  pain  than  pleasure,  it  is  by  no 
tnonna  manifest  how  much  work  is  proper  for  us,  and 
when  work  becomes  detrimental ;  it  is  by  no  means  mani- 
fcat  where  lies  the  line  between  due  and  undue  intellec- 
tual activity ;  it  is  by  no  means  manifest  what  amount  of 
advantage  will  justify  a  man  in  submitting  to  unsuilahle 
climate  and  mode  of  life ;  and  yi-t  in  each  of  tliesa  oases 
happiness  is  at  stake,  and  the  wrong  course  is  wrung  for 
the  same  reason  that  drunkenuess  is  so.  Even  were  it 
possible  to  say  of  eauli  private  action  whether  the  result- 
ing gratification  did  or  did   not  prejiondcrate  over  tho 
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resulting  Buffering,  there  would  fltill  preeent  Itself  this 
second  difficulty,  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  dUtin- 
guifih  Bu&bring  that  is  detrimental,  from  suffering  that  u 
beneficial.  Whilst  we  are  as  yet  imperfectly  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  pain  must  inevitably  arise  from  the  re- 
pression of  faculties  that  are  too  active,  and  from  the  over- 
tasking of  those  tb^t  are  not  cqnal  to  their  duties ;  and, 
as  being  needful  to  the  development  of  the  nitiinate  man, 
each  pain  cannot  be  held  dAmnatory  of  the  actions  canui 
it  Thus,  referring  again  to  the  instances  just  cited,  i1 
Bclf-cvident  that  the  ability  to  work  is  needful  for 
production  of  the  greatest  happiness ;  yet  is  the  acquu 
ment  of  this  ability  by  the  uncivilized  man  so  distress 
ing,  that  only  the  severest  discipline  will  force  him  lo 
it.  That  degree  of  intelligence  which  our  existing  mode 
of  life  necessitates,  cannot  bo  arrived  at  without  ages  of 
wearisome  application;  and  perhaps  cannot  get  organ- 
ized in  the  race  without  a  partial  and  temporary  sacrifice 
of  bodily  health.  The  realization  of  the  IMvine  Idea  im- 
plies the  peopling  of  every  habitable  region ;  and  this  im- 
plies the  adaptation  of  mankind  to  a  variety  of  climates — 
an  adaptation  which  cannot  be  undergone  without  great 
suffering.  Here,  then,  arc  cases  in  which  men's  liberty 
must  not  be  Unuti'd  by  the  necessity  of  not  injuring  them 
selves ;  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  so  limited  without  a  sua- 
penaion  of  our  approach  to  greatest  happiness.  Similarly 
we  saw  awhile  since  (p.  e5),  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
for  the  same  reason  men's  liberty  must  not  be  limited  by 
the  necessity  of  not  inflicting  pain  upon  others.  And  the 
£ict  now  to  be  noticed  is,  that  we  possess  no  certain  way 
if  distinguishing  the  two  gronps  of  cases  thus  exemplified 
rom  those  coses  in  which  the  doing  what  diminishes  hap- 
piiiess,  cither  in  ourselves  or  others,  is  both  immediately 
and  altimalcly  detrimental,  and  therefore  wrong.  Not^ 
bi.'lng  able  to  define  apfc^ficaUy  the  coiistilutiun  of 
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■deal  man,  but  being  able  to  define  it  genericaUy  only — 
Dot  being  able  to  determine  the  ratios  of  tbe  several  fao- 
olties  compoaing  that  eonstitntion,  but  being  able  simply 
to  lay  down  certain  laws  wliich  their  action  must  conform 
to — we  are  qoite  incompetent  so  Bay  of  every  particular 
deed  whether  it  is  or  is  not  accordant  with  that  constitu- 
tion. Or,  putting  the  difficulty  in  its  eimplest  form,  we 
may  Bay,  that  as  both  of  these  supplementary  limitationa 
Involve  the  term  happineai,  and  as  happiness  is  for  the 
present  capable  only  of  a  generic  and  not  of  a  specifio 
definition  (p.  15),  they  do  not  admit  of  scientific  develop- 
ment. Though  abstractedly  correct  limitations,  and  Umi- 
tat ions  which  the  ideal  man  will  strictly  obser^'e,  they  can- 
not be  reduced  to  concrete  forms  nntll  the  ideal  man 

§  6.  And  now  wc  have  arrived  at  the  threshold  of 
an  important  tmth  touching  this  matter;  the  truth 
namely,  that  only  by  a  universal  exercise  of  this  alleged 
liberty  of  each,  limited  alone  by  the  like  liberty  of  all, 
can  there  ever  arise  a  separation  of  those  acts  which, 
though  incidentally  and  teraporarily  injurious  to  ourselves 
or  others,  are  indirectly  beneficial,  from  those  acts  which 
are  necessarily  and  eternally  injurious.  For  manifestly, 
that  non-adaptation  of  faculties  to  their  fiinctions,  from 
which  springs  every  species  of  evil,  must  consist  either  in 
excess  or  defect.  And  manifestly,  in  the  wide  range  of 
cases  we  are  now  treating  of,  there  exbts  no  mode  but  a 
tentative  one  of  distinguishing  that  exercise  of  faculties 
which  produces  sufiering  because  it  overHlcps  the  condi- 
tiona  of  normal  existence,  from  that  other  exercise  of  facul- 
ties wliich  produces  Buficring  because  it  fallsshort  of  thoES 
eoDditions.  And  manilcstly,  the  doe  empluyment  uf  this 
tentative  mode  requires  that  eaih  man  shall  have  the 
greatest  freedom  compatible  with  the  lite  freedom  of  uU 
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Others.  Or,  turning  the  proposition  the  other  wde  up, 
may  say,  that  whilst  these  secondary  conditions  of 
est  happiness  arc  really  fixed,  yet  the  practical  interpnHjp 
tiou  of  them  requiring  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  ulti- 
mate human  constitution,  bodily  and  mental,  and  such 
detailed  knowIedgQ  being  unattainable,  our  course  is  to 
regard  the  law  of  equal  freedom  as  setting  up  the  only 
recognizable  limit  to  the  exercise  of  faculties,  knowing 
that  the  other  limits  will  incTitably  make  themselves 
and  that  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  there  i 
eventually  arise  a  complete  conformity  to  them. 

That,  on  this  course  being  pursued,  th^re  will  hap] 
a  gradoal  cessation  of  the  detrimentally  painful  actions. 
whilet  the  beneficially  painful  ones  will  bo  continued  until 
thoy  have  ceased  to  be  painful,  may  be  made  clear  by  a  few 
illuBtrations.  Thus,  the  cliange  from  the  impulsive  nature 
of  the  savage  to  that  nature  which  enables  the  civilized  man 
to  sacrifice  a  present  gratification  for  a  future  greater  one, 
involves  much  sufi'ering;  but  the  necessities  of  social  life 
demanding  such  a  change,  and  continually  visiting  the 
lack  of  a  self  restraining  power  with  severe  punishment, 
ensure  a  constant  though  irksome  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  bU  to  acquire  this  power — an  endeavour  that  must 
surely  though  slowly  succee<L  Conversely,  the  prevalence 
I  amongst  men  of  a  somewhat  undue  desire  for  food,  entail- 

ing us  it  perpetually  does  much  bodily,  and  some  mental, 
affliction,  is  sure  to  be  therefore  acuompanied  by  snch  at- 

L tempts  at  abstemiousness,  as  must,  by  constantly  curb! 
it,  finally  reduce  this  desire  to  a  normal  intensity.* 
: 
; 


Wlij  the  a|ipelitc  for  fooJ  ahould  now  be  greBter  (Inn  ii 
I  nt  GrEl  dilBcult  to  undcraUniL    Od  caUing  lo  mind,  hoK-erer,  tin 
eonditiooa  of  Uie  abori^al  niBa,  we  ahidl  find  tn  eiplaatlioD  of  tbil 
^iparcDt  utomal;  in  the  fiLct,  that  tbe  irreguluitj  in  bis  suppUea  of  (i 
MOeMitBted    &a   ■JulilJ  to    e*t   Inrgdj  wfaen    fi>od  WM    kUainahle,  i 
BCcM^tated,  therefore,  i  coiriapondliig  dniie.     Kow   that  t 
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•rhut  BO  maoifestily  happens  in  those  simple,  casto,  with 
equal  ccnainty  happen  in  those  complex  ones  above 
exemplified,  where  the  good  and  had  results  are  more 
nearly  balanced :  for  although  it  may  he  impossible  in 
■noh  cases  for  the  intellect  to  eetimute  the  respectire 
amonnts  of  pleafiure  and  pain  consequent  upon  eaoL  altera 
native,  yet  will  experience  enable  the  constitution  itself  to 
do  this;  and  wOl  further  canse  it  instinctively  to  shnn 
that  course  which  produces  on  the  whole  most  euSering, 
or,  in  other  words,  most  sins  against  the  necessities  of 
existence,  and  to  choose  that  which  least  sins  against 
them.  Taming  to  those  actions  which  pat  ua  in  direct 
relationship  to  other  men,  it  must  in  the  same  manner 
happen  that  such  of  them  as  give  no  necesBary  displeasure 
to  any  oae,  will  be  persevered  in,  and  the  faculties  answer- 
ing to  them  developed  *  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  actions 
Decflas'tLrily  displeasing  to  our  neighbours,  must,  by  virtue 
of  the  disagreeable  reaction  which  they  commonly  entail 
npon  ourselves,  he,  in  the  average  of  cases,  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  repression — a  repression  that  must  ultimately 
tell  upon  the  desires  they  spring  from.  And  now  observe 
what  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  present  argument 
10  sbow,  namely,  that  in  the  course  of  this  process  there 
most  be  continually  produced  a  different  effect  upon  con- 
dact  which  is  necesaarilt/  painful  to  others,  from  that  pro- 
duced npon  conduct  that  is  incidental!)/  painful  only. 
Conduct  which  hurts  neceesary  feelings  in  others,  will,  as 
just  explained,  inevitably  undergo  restraint  and  conse- 
quent diminution :  conduot  which  hurts  only  their  inci- 
dental feelings,  as  those  of  caste,  or  prejudice,  will  not 
inevitably  do  so  ;  but,  if  it  springs  from  necessary  feelings, 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  continued  at  the  e x pen se^of  these 

rf  Ibod  hsTO  booome  rogular,  and  no  conljngcnt  periods  or  long  fiu^ 
□  be  pratided  ngninst.  Iho  dodico  ia  in  exceu  uid  boa  (o  b« 
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ittoideDtal  fcelingB,  and  to  the  final  suppression  of  them. 
When  men  mutually  behave  in  a  way  that  offends  Boma 
essential  element  in  the  nature  of  each,  and  all  in 
have  to  bear  the  consequent  enfferlng,  there  will  ai 
tendency  to  curb  the  desire  that  makes  them  bo  bcbai 
When,  instead  of  this,  they  keep  hurting  in  each 
those  non-essential  elements  of  character  peculiar  tt  a 
pasdng  jihase  of  things,  and  are  impelled  to  do  this  by 
impulses  that  are  permanently  requisite,  then  will  tl 
non-essential  elements  be  extirpated.     Thus,  the  exist! 
confusion  of  necessary  and  conveDtioiial  feelings,  net 
sary  and  conventional    circumstances,  and  feelings 
circumstaocas  that  are  partly  necessary  and  partly  com 
tional,  will  eventually  work  itself  clear.    ConveDttonal 
ingB  will  give  way  before  necessary  circumstances, 
conventional  circumstances  before  necessary  feelings.    And 
when,  as  a  result  of  this   process,  complete   adaptation 
between   constitution  and   conditions  has  been  arrived^ 
at,  a  complete  classification  of  actions  into  essenti 
injurious  and  esBcntially  beneficial,  will  have  been  arrii 
at  also. 

If,  then,  we  find  that  Ihc  one  thing  needful  to  prodi 
nltimate  subordination  to  these  secondary  limits  of 
conduct  is,  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  them — should  be  allowed  fl-oely; 
expand  our  natures  in  all  directions  until  the  avails] 
space  has  been  filled,  and  the  true  bounds  have 
themselves  felt — if  a  development  of  these  secondary  H 
its  into  practical  codes  of  duty  can  only  thus  be  accom- 
plished, then  does  the  supreme  authority  of  our  fii-st  law — 
the  liberty  of  each  limited  alone  by  the  like  liberty  of  all 
— become  still  more  manifest,  seeing  that  that  right  to 
exercise  the  faculties  which  it  asserts,  must  precede  the 
unfolding  of  this   stipplementury  morality. 
([arding  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
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that  the  first  law  is  the  sole  law;  for  we  find  that  of  the 
Mveral  conditions  to  greatest  happiness  It  is  the  only  one 
at  present  capable  of  a  systematic  development ;  and  we 

'  further  find  that  conformity  to  it,  easurcs  ultimate  con- 

I  fbrmity  to  the  others. 

§  7.  Nevertheless,  it  must  still  be  admitted,  that  in 
eaaea  where  these  secondary  limitations  l<i  the  exercise  of 
facoltiea  are  undoubtedly  trans^resaed,  the  full  assertion 
of  this  law  of  equal  freedom  betrays  us  into  an  apparent 
dilemma.  By  dmnkenness,  or  by  brutality  of  manner, 
our  own  happiness,  or  the  happiness  of  others,  is  dimin- 
ished ;  and  that  not  in  an  incidental  but  in  a  necessary 
way.  And  if  by  affirming  a  man's  liberty  to  do  all  that 
ho  wills  so  long  as  he  respects  the  like  liberty  of  every 
other,  we  imply  that  he  is  at  lilrerty  to  get  drunk  or  to 
behave  brutally,  then  we  fall  into  the  inconsistency  of  af 
firming  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  something  essentially 
deatmctive  of  happiness. 

Of  this  difficulty  nothing  can  be  said,  save  that  it 
seems  tn  part  due  to  tho  impossibility  of  making  the  per- 
fect taw  rcco^ize  an  imperfect  state,  and  in  part  to  that 
defect  in  our  powers  of  expression  elsewhere  exemplified 
(p.  52).  As  matters  stand,  however,  we  must  deal  with 
,  it  aa  beat  we  may.  There  is  clearly  no  alternative  but  to 
■  declare  man's  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties ;  for  with- 
(oDt  this  freedom  fulfilment  of  tho  Divine  will  is  impossir 
There  is  clearly  no  alternative  but  to  declare  the 
several  limitations  of  that  freedom  needful  for  the  achievfr 
ment  of  greatest  happiness.  And  there  is  clearly  no  al- 
ternative but  to  develop  the  first  and  chief  of  these  limit- 
ations separately ;  seeing  as  we  have  done  that  a  devel- 
opment of  the  others  is  at  present  impossible.  Against 
the  consequence  of  neglecting  these  secondary  limitations, 
^^t   we  must  therefore  guard  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can;  an^ 
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plying  the  place  of  scicnlitiQ  dedactiona  from  them,  1 
Bucb  infercQceB  aa  obserration  and  experience  enable  Ol  t 
make. 

§  8.  Finally,  howevtir,  there  ia  aatisfaclion  in  ( 
thought,  that  no  each  imperfection  as  thU,  can  in  the  lea 
vitiate  any  of  the  concluaions  we  are  now  abont  to  draw. 
Liberty  of  action  being  the  first  essential  to  exercise  of 
fWoulties,  and  therefore  the  first  essential  to  happiness ;  and 
the  liberty  of  each  limited  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,  being 
tlie  form  which  this  first  essential  assumes  when  applied 
to  many  instead  of  one  (§  3],  it  follows  that  this  liberty 
of  each,  limited  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,  is  the  role  in 
conformity  with  which  society  mast  be  organized.  Free- 
dom being  the  prerequisite  to  normal  life  iu  the  individ* 
ual,  equal  freedom  becomes  the  prerequisite  to  normal  life 
in  society.  And  if  this  law  of  equal  freedom  ia  the  pri- 
mary  law  of  right  relationship  between  man  and  man, 
then  no  desire  to  get  fulfilled  a  secondary  law  can  warrant 
ns  in  breaking  it. 

Now  we  shall  find  that  in  the  unfolding  of  this  primary 
limitation  to  the  exorcise  of  faculties  into  a  series  of  prac 
tical  regulations,  it  is  impusuble  to  recognize  Kay  second' 
ary  limitations  without  committing  a  breach  of  the  pri- 
mary one.  For,  in  what  must  recognition  of  any  second- 
ary limitations  consist  ?  It  must  consist  in  the  establish- 
ment in  our  social  organization  of  certain  further  restric- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  lacuhics  besides  those  imposed  by 
the  law  of  equal  fn.'C(lom.  And  how  are  these  further 
restrictiona  to  be  enforced?  Manifestly,  by  men.  Now 
the  men  who  enforce  them  must  necessarily  assume  in  so 
doing  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  than  those  on  whom 
ihoy  are  enforced ; — that  ia  to  Bay,  they  must  trauegreu 
the  primary  law  to  prevent  others  transgressing  a 
ones. 
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H^nce,  in  drawing  from  it  deductions  respecting  the 
equitable  constitution  of  society,  we  may  safely  assert  in 
(dO  this  liberty  of  each  limited  alone  by  the  like  liberty 
of  all — must  so  assert  it.  The  neglect  of  other  limitations 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  accuracy  of  onr  conclueioDH,  so 
long  AB  we  confine  ourselves  to  deducing  from  this  funda- 
mental law  the  just  relationships  of  men  to  each  other; 
whereas  we  cunnot  include  these  other  limitations  in  onr 
premises  without  vitiating  those  conclusions.  We  have 
no  alternative  tlierefore  but,  for  the  time  being,  to  ignore 
snch  other  Umitaliona;  leaving  that  partial  interpretation 
of  them  which  is  at  present  poHsible  to  ns,  for  aabseqaeDt 
itatemcDt. 


CHAPTER    V. 

6KC0NDART  DEBIVATION  OF  A  PIEST  PKINCIPLK. 

§   1.      Having  inqiiireij  how  the  Divine  Idea,  greatest 

P  liap]>iness,  is  to  be  realized — having  found  that  it  is  to  be 

1  Kalixed    through  the  exercise  of  faculties — and   having 

I  found  that,  to  fulfil  its  end,  such  exercise  of  faculties  must 

I  be  confined  within  certain  limits;  let  us  now  pursue  the 

I  Investigation  a  step  further,  and  see  whether  there  does 

I  not  eiist  in  man  himself  an  impulse  to  claim  that  exercise, 

■  <And  an  impulse  to  respect  those  limits.     Some  such  pro- 

I  Tisions  are  clearly  needfid  for  the  completion  of  the  crea- 

I  tive  scheme.     It  would  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  gen- 

'  cral  law  of  our  structure,  that  there  shoald  be  nothing  to 

lestraiu  ns  from  the  undue  exercise  of  faculties,  but  a1> 

•Inict  consiilei-ations  like  those  set  forth  in  the  last  cha|h 

%er.    Afl  elsewhere  pointed  out  (p.  30),  man  is  ruled  by 

.  quite  other  luatnimentalities  tlian  intellectual  ones.     ~ 

'  n  of  hifl  conduct  is  not  left  to  the  aciiilent 
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philosophical  inquiry.    We  may,  therefore,  eipect  to  6 
Bomo  special  agent  by  which  the  distinction  l>etween  ri^ 
and  wrong  exercise  of  faculties  is  recognized  and  responfl 
ed  to. 

§  2.  From  what  he  has  already  gathered,  the  i-eader 
will  of  course  infer  that  this  agent  is  that  Moral  Sense,  in 
whose  exiatence  we  elsewhere  saw  good  reason  to  believe. 
And  possibly  he  will  anticipate  the  further  inference,  that 
this  first  and  aU-csaential  law,  declaratory  of  the  liberty 
of  each  limited  only  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,  is  that  fun- 
damental  truth  of  which  the  moral  sense  is  to  giv«  an 
tuition,  and  which  the  intellect  is  to  develop  int«  a 
tific  morality. 

Of  the  correctness  of  thia  inference  there  are  rarii 
proofs,  upon  an  examination  of  which  we  must  now  enter. 
And  first  on  the  list  stands  the  fact,  that,  out  of  some 
source  or  other  in  men's  minds,  there  keep  continually 
coming  utterances  more  or  less  completely  expressive  of 
this  truth.  Quite  independently  of  any  such  analytical 
examinations  as  tliat  juBt  concluded,  men  perpetually  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  to  assert  the  equality  of  human  rights 
In  all  ages,  but  more  especially  iu  later  ones,  has  this  ten- 
dency been  visible.  In  our  own  liistory  we  may  detect 
signs  of  its  presence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  L,  in 
whose  writs  of  summons  it  was  said  to  be  "  a  most  equitable 
rule,  that  what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  by  alL" 
How  oar  institutions  have  been  inflnenced  by  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  judicial  principle  that  "all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law."  The  doctrine  that  "all  men  are  naturally 
equal "  (of  course  only  in  so  far  as  their  claims  are  con- 
cerned), has  not  only  been  asserted  by  philanthropists  like 
Granville  Sharpe,  but  as  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  a  once  re- 
nowned champion  of  absolute  monarchy,  tells  ns,  "  Hey 
ward,  Blackwood,  Barclay,  and  others  that  have  bra^eli 
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vindicated  ttie  rights  of  kings,  *  *  *  with  one  consent 
kdmitted  the  natnral  liberty  and  eqnality  of  mankind." 
Again,  we  find  the  declaration  of  American  Independence 
fttfirming  that  "  all  men  have  eqnal  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  hapiiiness;"  and  the  similar  assertion 
that  "  every  man  has  an  equal  right  with  every  other  iiiaa 
to  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  which  all  are  required 
to  obey,"  was  the  maxim  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  mov&- 
ment.  In  his  CBsay  on  Civil  Government,  Locke,  too,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  there  is  "  nothing  more  evident 
than  that  creatures  of  the  same  species  and  rank,  promis- 
euously  bom  to  the  same  advantages  of  natttre,  aud  the 
use  of  the  same  faculties,  should  also  be  equal  one  amongst 
ftnothcr  without  subordination  or  subjection."  And  those 
Viho  wish  for  more  authorities  who  have  expreBsed  the 
BAme  coDviotioR,  may  add  the  names  of  Judge  Blackstone 
and  "  the  jndiciouB  Hooker." 

The  sayings  and  doings  of  daily  life  contmually  imply 
some  intuitive  belief  of  this  kind.  We  take  for  granted 
its  univerBality,  when  we  appeal  to  men's  sense  of  justice. 
In  moments  of  irritation  it  shows  itself  in  Buch  expresaiona 
9 — "IIow  would  you  like  it?"  "What  is  that  to  youV" 
Pve  OS  good  a  right  as  yoo,"  Ac.  Our  praises  of  liberty 
are  pervaded  by  it;  and  it  gives  bittemeas  to  the  invee- 
tivos  with  which  we  assail  the  oppressors  of  mankind. 
Kay,  indeed,  so  spontaneous  is  this  faith  in  the  equality 
of  human  rights,  that  our  very  language  embodies  it. 
'.Egnitt/  and  etfual  are  from  the  same  root;  and  equity  lit- 
<erally  means  equalnesa. 

It  IB  manifest,  moreover,  that  some  anch  faith  is  coiitin- 
salty  increasing  in  strength.  Right'y  understood,  the  ad- 
vance from  a  savage  to  a  cultivated  state  is  the  advance 
of  its  dominion.  It  is  by  their  greater  harmony  with  it 
that  tlie  lawB,  opinions,  and  usages  of  a  civilized  society 
am  ohiefly  distinguished  from  those  of  a  barbarous  ouft 
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Dow  ill 8t.ru mental  it  lias  been  in  modifying  the  events 
the  {laet  was  elsewhere  hinteil  (p.  35).    If  we  call  to  mi 
the  political  agitations  that  have  run  a  snecesBful  coi 
within  these  few  jears,  and  consider  likewise  those  that 
SCO  going  on  around  us,  we  shall  find  them   nearly  all 
strongly  tinctured   hy  it.     Nor  can  we  contemplate  thf, 
late  European  revolutions,  and  read  the  preambh 
Dew  constitutions  that  have  sprung  out  of  them,  witlioi 
perceiving  that  a  conviction  of  the  equality  of  hi 
rights  is  now  stronger  and  more  general  than  ever. 

Kot  without  meaning  is  the  continued  life  and  growth 
of  this  conviction.  He  ninst  indeed  have  a  strange  way 
of  interpreting  social  phenomena,  who  can  believe  that 
the  reappearance  of  it,  with  ever-increasing  frequency,  in 
laws,  books,  agitatlona,  revolutions,  means  nothing.  If 
we  analyEe  them,  we  shall  find  all  beliefs  to  be  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  mental  conformation — temporary 
ones  upon  temporary  characteristics  of  our  nature — per- 
manent ones  upon  its  permanent  characteristics.  Am 
when  we  find  that  a  belief  like  tlii»  in  the  equal  frcedo] 
of  all  men,  ia  not  only  permanent,  but  diuly  gi 
ground,  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  it  corro- 
sponds  to  some  essential  element  of  our  moral  constitution : 
more  especially  since  we  find  that  its  existence  is  iu  har- 
mony with  that  chief  prerequisite  to  greatest  happinoss 
lately  dwelt  upon;  and  tbatits  growth  is  iu  harmony  with 
that  law  of  adaptation  by  which  this  greatest  happiness 
b  being  wrought  out. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  hypothesis  here  adopted.  From 
the  above  accumulation  of  evidence  it  is  infernid  Uiat 
them  «xist8  in  man  what  may  bo  termed  an  itistinet  0/ 
pergonal  rights — a  feeling  that  leads  him  to  claim  as  great 
a  share  of  natural  privilege  as  ia  claimed  by  others — a 
feeling  that  leads  him  to  repel  any  thing  like  an  encn>acli- 
ment  upon  what  he  thiuks  his  sphere  of  original 
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By  yb-tDi!  of  tliia  impulse,  individunis,  aa  units  of  the  bo- 
cial  mass,  tend  to  assnme  like  relationships  ^tb  the  atoms 
of  matter,  surrounded  as  these  are  ty  their  respcotiTO  at- 
mospheres otrepuUion  as  well  as  of  attraction.  And  peis 
haps  social  stability  may  nltimatcly  be  seen  to  depend 
Upon  the  duo  balance  of  these  forces. 

§  3.     There  exists,  however,  a  dominant  sect  of  so- 
called  philosophical  politicians  who  treat  with  contempt 
this  belief  that  men  have  any  claims  antecedent  to  those 
endorsed  by  governmenta.     As  disciples  of  Bcntham,  con-    I 
sisteney  requires  them  to  do  this.     Accordingly,  although   ' 
it  does  violence  to  their  secret  perceptions,  they  boldly   | 
deny  the  esisteuce  of  "  rights  "  entirely.     They  neverlhe-    ' 
less  perpetually  betray  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  professedly  reject.    Tliey  inadvertently  talk  about 
juilioe,  especially  when  it  concerns  themselves,  in  much 
the  same  style  as  their  opponents.    They  draw  the  siune 
distinction  between  law  and  equity  that  other  people  do. 
They  applaud  fairness,  and    honour,  (juite   as   if    they 
thought  thorn  something  more  than  mere  words.     And 
when   robbed,  or  assaulted,  or  wrongly  imprisoned,  they 
exhibit  the  same  indignation,  the  same  ilctermination  to 
oppose  the  aggressor,  utter  the  same   denunciations  of 
tyranny,  and  the  same  loud  demands  for  redress,  ns  the 
Sternest  assertora  of  the  rights  of  man.     By  way  of  cs 
plaining  such  ineonsistoncies,  it  is  indeed  alleged,  that  the 
feeling  thus  manifested  b  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  grad 
ually-acquired  conviction  that  benefits  flow  from  some 
kinds  of  action,  and  evils  from  other  kinds;  and  it  is  said 
that    the   sympathies   and    antipathies    respectively  con- 
tructed   toward  these,  exhibit   themselves,  as  a   love  of 
justice,  and  a  hatred  of  injustice.    Tu  wliich  siipposUioa, ' 
tt  was  by  implication  elsewhere  replied,  that  it  would  \m  , 
vqually  wise  to  conclude  that  hunger  sptings  iroiQ  a  con-  . 
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miction  of  the  benefit  of  eating ;  or  that  love  of  offipri 
is  the  result  of  a  wish  to  maintain  the  species  1 

But  it  is  amusing  wliCD,  after  all,  it  tums  out  that  t 
groand  on  which  tlicse  philosophers  have  taken  thd^ 
stand,  and  from  which  with  eucli  self-complacency  tlic^ 
shower  their  sarcasms,  is  nothing  but  an  adversary's  mine,* 
destined  to  blow  the  vast  fabric  of  conclusions  they  have 
baaed  on  it  iJito  nonentity.  This  so  solid-looking  princi- 
ple of  "  the  greatest  happinoas  to  the  greatest  number," 
needs  but  to  have  a  light  brought  near  it,  and  lo  I  it  ex.' 
plodes  into  the  astounding  assertion,  tliat  all  men  have 
equal  rights  to  happiness  {p.  34) — an  assertion  far  mor« 
sweeping  and  revolutionary  than  any  of  those  which  i 
assailed  with  so  much  scorn.* 

When  we  see,  then,  that  an  instinct  of  perEOnal  right 
manifests  itself  unceasingly  in  opinions  and  institutions; 
when  further  we  find  that  the  attempt  to  trace  the  moni- 
tions of  this  instinct  to  experience,  betrays  ns  into  an  ab- 
surdity; and  when,  lastly,  the  dogma  of  those  who  most 
siui-dily  deny  that  there  is  such  an  instinct,  proves  to  bo 
only  another  emanation  from  it — we  find  ourselves  in  pos- 
■ession  of  the  strongest  jwasible  evidence  of  its  existence — 
tho  testimony  of  all  parties.  We  are  therefore  justified 
in  considering  that  existence  as  sufficiently  proved. 

§  4.  But  why,  it  mi»y  be  asked,  should  there  need  li 
any  sentiment  leading  men  to  claim  the  liberty  of  actio 
requisite  for  the  due  exercise  of  faculties,  and  promptii^ 
them  to  resist  encroachments  upon  that  liberty  T  Will 
not  the  several  faculties  themselves  do  this,  by  virtue  of 

'  We  do  Bol  here  debate  Ihc  cliiims  of  Hits  muho. 
(rcMiDt  purpous  to  remark,  Ibat  wore  it  true  it  would  be  ntleri;  oi 
•  flnt  principle;  buth  from  the  impossibility  of  detennir Jog  q>ecifiisllj 
what  happiness  ia,  and  froia  tbe  want  of  a  measure  b;  wliii^h  equiublj  M 
meus  it  oat,  coold  wb  deSne  IL 
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llieir  desires  for  activity,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  grati* 
fied  ?  Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  special  impulse  to 
make  a  man  do  tliat  which  all  his  impuIscB  conjointly 
t«nd  to  make  him  do. 

This  is  not  so  serious  an  objection  as  it  appears  to  be. 
For  altliongh,  were  there  no  such  sentiment  as  this  sup* 
posed  one,  each  faculty  in  turn  might  impel  its  possessor 
to  oppose  a  diminution  of  its  own  sphere  of  action,  yet, 
during  the  dormancy  of  that  faculty,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  freedom  requisite  for  itsywfure  exercise 
fVom  being  infringed  upon.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  rejoined, 
that  the  mere  conaciousneBS  that  there  must  again  occur 
occasions  for  the  use  of  such  freedom  will  constitute  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  defend  it.  But  plausible  as  this 
supposition  looks,  it  docs  not  tally  with  facts.  We  do  not 
find  on  inquiry,  that  each  faculty  has  a  special  foresight — 
takes  thought  for  its  gratifications  to  come:  we  find,  on 
the  contrary,  that  to  provide  for  the  future  gratification 
of  the  faculties  at  large,  is  the  oflice  of  faotdties  appointed 
solely  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  referring  once  more  by 
way  of  illustration  to  the  acquisitive  instinct,  we  see,  that, 
when  this  is  wanting,  the  desires  lor  food,  for  clothing, 
for  shelter,  together  with  those  many  other  desires  which 
property  ministers  to,  do  not  of  theraselvcs  prompt  that 
accumnUtion  of  property  on  wliieh  the  continuttnee  of 
their  satisfaction  depends.  Each  of  them,  when  active, 
impels  the  individual  to  take  means  for  its  present  fiilfil- 
ment :  but  does  not  prompt  bim  to  lay  by  the  means  for 
its  fiiture  fulfilment.  To  so  prompt  him  there  needs  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  acquisitive  instinct,  which,  in  pursu- 
iug  its  own  gratification,  incidentally  secures  to  other  in- 
■tinota  the  means  of  their  gratification.  Similarly,  then, 
with  liberty  of  action.  It  is  argued,  that  as  each  fao- 
nlty  doeo  not  look  after  its  own  particular  fund  of  nece^ 
•arieit,  BO  neither  docs  it  look   afler  its  own   particular 
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spliere  of  activity ;  and  that  as  there  is  a  special  faculty  to 
which  the  providing  of  a  general  fund  of  necessaries  ia 
consigned,  bo  likewise  is  there  a  special  faculty  to  which 
(he  maintenance  of  a  general  sphere  of  activity  is  con 
signed.  Or  perhaps  we  may  moat  clearly  express  the  re- 
lationship in  which  these  two  faculties  stand  to  the  rest, 
by  saying,  that  whilst  it  is  the  function  of  the  one  to 
accumulate  the  matter  on  which  the  faculties  at  Urge  are 
to  be  exercised,  it  is  the  function  of  the  other  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  motion  by  which  that  matter  ia  both 
tftined  and  made  use  of. 


4 


§  6.  Seeing,  however,  that  this  instinct  of  personal' 
rights  is  a  purely  selfish  instinct,  leading  each 
assert  and  defend  his  own  liberty  of  action,  there  remains 
the  question,  "WTience  comes  our  perception  of  the  rights 
of  others  ? 

The  way  to  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been  opened 
by  Adam  Smith  in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments." 
It  is  the  aim  of  tliat  work  to  show  that  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct  to  one  anoUter,  is  secured  by  means  of 
a  faculty  whose  function  it  is  to  excite  in  each  being  the 
emotions  displayed  by  surrounding  ones — a  faculty  which 
awakens  a  like  state  of  sentiment,  or,  3,s  he  terms  it,  "a 
fellow  feeling  with  the  passions  of  others  " — the  faculty, 
in  short,  which  we  commonly  call  Sympathy,  As  illastra* 
tious  of  the  mode  in  which  this  agent  acts,  he  quotes  oasea 
like  these : 

"Fersons  of  delicate  fibres,  and  weak  constitutiou  of 
body,  complain  that  in  looking  on  the  sores  and  ulccn 
which  are  exposed  by  beggars  in  the  streets,  they  are  apt 
to  feel  an  itching  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  correepoai 
part  of  their  own  bodies,"     "Men  of  moat  robust 
observe,  that  in  looking  upon  sore  eyes  they  often  fa< 
very  sensilile  soreness  in  their  own."     "Our  joy  for 
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uiTerencG  of  ihoen  horocB  of  tragedy  or  romance  who  4 
lutcrcst  lis,  IB  aa  aluccre  as  our  grief  for  tlicir  distreeB^l 
&nd  our  follijw-fcding  for  tlieir  mifiory,  U  uot  more  real  I 
limn  lliat  for  their  liappinesB."  "  We  blush  for  the  impoi  J 
deuce  and  rudeness  of  anotlKT,  ihuugh  he  himself  ap<  1 
pears  to  have  no  eenac  of  the  iiu[tropriyty  of  his  b»>l 
h»Tiour." 

To  these  facts  cited  by  Adam  Smith,  may  be  added  1 
many  others  of  like  import;  such  as  that  people — womeD'<| 
especially — start  or  shriek  on  seeing  an  accident  o 
others ;  that  unpractised  assistants  at  surgical  operations  I 
often  iaiiit ;  that  out  of  the  soldiers  dra^m  up  to  witnca*  J 
a  Bogging,  usually  several  drop  down  in  the  ranks ;  that  i 
■  boy  ha£  been  kuovn  to  die  on  witnessing  an  exeoutioiw  J 
We  have  all  experienced  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  I 
shame  produced  in  us  by  the  blunders  and  confusion  of  a  ] 
nervooB  speaker;  and  most  likely  every  one  has  some 
time  or  othej-  been  piit  into  a  horrible  tremor  on  semng 
another  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  The  converse  action 
of  the  facnlty  ia  equally  obBervable.  Thus,  we  find  o 
selvcB  unable  to  avoid  joining  in  the  merriment  of  our  1 
friends,  whilst  unaware  of  its  cause;  and  children,  much^ 
to  ihdr  annoyance,  are  often  forced  to  laugh  in  the  midst  J 
of  their  tears,  by  witnessing  the  laugbtcr  of  those  arannd'.| 
them.  These  and  many  like  evidences  prove  that,  g 
Borke  says,  "  sympathy  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  J 
BubBtilution  by  which  we  are  put  into  tlie  place  of  | 
another  man,  and  affected  in  many  respects 
affected," 

In  tracing  our  benevolent  actions  to  the  influence  of 
inch  a  faculty — in  concluding  that  we  are  led  to  relieve 
Ibe  miseries  of  others  Irom  a  desire  to  rid  ooTBelves  of  the 
pain  given  by  the  sight  of  misery,  and  to  make  otben 
happy,  because  we  participate  in  their  happiness,  Adam 
Smith  puts  forth  what  seems  to  be  a  quite  satiBfaotorj 
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theory.  But  lie  has  overlooked  one  of  its  most  important 
applications.  Not  recognizing  any  ench  impulse  na  tliat 
which  Df^es  men  tw  rauintaJn  tlieir  claims,  he  did  not  Bet 
that  their  respect  for  the  claims  of  others,  may  be  en 
plained  in  the  same  way.  He  did  not  perceive  that  ttM 
Bontinient  of  justice  is  nothing  but  a  sympathetic  afiectioi 
of  the  instinct  of  personal  rights — a  sort  of  reflex  fanction 
of  it.  Such,  however,  must  be  the  case,  if  that  instinct  ex- 
ists, and  if  tliis  hypothesis  of  Adarn  Smith's  be  tme. 
Here  ties  the  explanation  of  those  qualms  of  conscience,  as 
ne  call  them,  felt  by  men  who  have  committed  dishDnest 
actions.  It  is  through  this  instrumentality  that  we  reoeivo 
satisfaction  on  paying  another  what  is  dae  to  him. 
with  these  two  faculties  also,  originate  that  indigoatiot^ 
which  narratives  of  political  oppression  excite  is  us,  anc 
that  gnashing  of  the  teeth  with  which  we  read  of  tho" 
slave-dealer's  barbarities. 

It  was  elsewhere  hinted  (p.  Bfi),  that  though  we  mast 
keep  up  the  distinction  between  them,  it  is  neverthelet 
tme  that  jtutice  and  beneficence  have  a  common  root,  anffl 
the  reader  will  now  at  once  perceive  that  the  commoi 
root  ia — Sympathy.      All  the  actions  properly  classified 
under  the   one,  and  which  we  describe  as  fair,  equiti 
ble,  upright,  spring  from  the  sympathetic  excitement  o 
the    instinct   of  personal    rights ;    whilst    those    usu&lljq 
grouped  under  the  other,  as  mercy,  charity,  good-nature, 
generosity,  amiability,  considerateness,  are    due  to  the 
action  of  Sympathy  upon    one    or  more   of  the  other 
feelings. 


6.      Ill  support  of  dm  foregoing  theory  much  di 
tailed  evidence  can  be  adduced.     If  it  be  true  that 
perceptions  of  justice  are  generated  in  the  way  alleged,  it 
will  follow  that,  other  things  equal,  those  who 
itrongest  sense  of  their  own  rights,  will  have  the 
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■niBe  of  the  rights  of  thoir  neighbours.  And,  by  observ- 
tng  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  we  may  put  the  theory 
to  the  pruof^     Let  us  do  this. 

The  first  ill  list  rat  ion  thiit  Bnggests  itself  ia  afibnled  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Ever  since  they  appeared  in  tlie 
days  of  Charles  I.,  the  members  of  that  body  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  determineil  assertion  of  personitl 
liberty.  They  have  aliown  it  in  their  continued  resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  power ;  in  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
snccesefully  defied  persecution  ;  in  their  gt ill-continued  re- 
fusal to  pay  chttrch-rates ;  and  even  in  their  creed,  which 
does  not  permit  a  priesthood.  Observe,  now,  how  tho 
sentiment  which  these  peculiarities  imply  has  manifested 
itself  sympathetically.  Pcnn  and  his  followers  were  the 
oidy  emigranlB  of  their  age  who  made  any  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  aborigines  for  the  land  they  colonized.  Of 
this  Bxme  sect  were  the  philiinthropistB  who  commenced 
the  agitation  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade;  and  who  were 
most  energetic  in  carrying  it  on.  Amongst  lunatic  asy- 
lums, the  York  Retreat  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
in  which  a  non-coercive  treatment  of  the  insane  was 
adopted.  They  were  Quakers  too,  who  ycara  ago  began 
publicly  to  exclaim  against  the  injustice  as  well  as  the 
cruelty  of  war.  And,  whilst  it  may  be  true  that  tn  busi- 
neas  they  are  firm  in  the  naaertion  of  their  claims,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  on  the  whole  they  are  remarkable  for  honest 
dealing. 

The  English  national  character,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  other  races,  will  supply  a  further  illustration.  We  arc 
universally  distinguished  for  our  jealous  love  of  freedom — 
for  the  firm  m-iinlenancc  of  our  rights.  At  tho  same  time 
we  are  not  less  distinguished  for  tho  gro^itcr  eijuily  of  our 
general  conduct.  Although  onr  behaviour  to  the  natives 
of  lands  on  which  we  have  settled  has  been  any  thing  but 
pmseworthy,  it  has  never  been  so  abominable  as  that  of 
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the  Spaniards  and  others.  Aocordiug  to  &I1  accooiits  Eng- 
lish merchauts  are  noted  everywhere  for  good  faith  and 
BtraightforwarduesB.  Even  amongst  the  most  brutal  of 
onr  population — even  in  the  prizo-riug  itself,  then 
iu  that  maxim  which  forbids  Uie  striking  of  a  i 
down,  a  greater  sense  of  what  is  fair  than  the  people 
other  conntries  show.  And  during  theae  latter  times,  in 
which  the  popular  demand  for  equal  political  rights  has 
been  so  loud  and  bo  increasing,  we  have^  as  a  nation, 
proved  our  greater  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  by  aa 
attempt  to  put  down  slavery  all  over  the  world. 

Conversely,  we  Snd  that  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
sense  of  what  is  just  to  themselves,  are  likewise  deGdeat 
in  a  sense  of  what  ia  jnst  to  their  fellow  men.  This 
long  been  a  common  remark.  As  one  of  our  living  writ- 
ers puts  it — the  tyrant  is  nothing  but  a  slave  turned  L 
side  out.  In  ettrlier  days,  when  feudal  lords  were  v; 
to  the  king,  they  were  also  despots  to  their  retainers, 
our  own  time,  the  Russian  noble  is  alike  a  serf  to  bis  aui 
oral,  and  an  autocrat  to  his  serf.  It  is  remarked  even  by 
sohool-boys,  that  the  bully  is  the  most  ready  of  all  to 
knock  under  to  a  bigger  bully.  IVe  constantly  observe 
that  those  who  fawn  upon  the  great  are  overbearing  to 
their  inferiors.  Thai  "  emancipated  slaves  exceed  all  other 
owners  (of  slaves)  in  cruelty  and  oppression,"*  is  a  truth 
eetablishcd  on  numerous  authorities.  And  that  where  op- 
portunity ofictrs  the  submissive  nature  becomes  a  tyranni- 
cal one,  ia  further  illustrated  by  the  feet,  that  the  ucgroea 
are  frequently  caught  and  sold  hy  tlicir  own  kings. 

Thus  we  find  the  proposed  theory  to  be  supported  both 
by  direct  and  converse  evidence.  One  qualification  most 
be  made,  however.  There  ia  no  neceesaiy  connection 
tween  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  self,  and  a  aonse  of  whl 
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K  due  to  others.  Spnpatby  and  instinct  of  riglits  do  not 
aiwajrs  coexist  in  equal  strength  any  more  than  other  t'ao- 
ulties  do.  Either  of  them  may  bo  present  in  normal 
Amount,  nliilst  the  other  is  almost  wanting.  And,  if  do- 
void  of  sympathy,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  has  a  safii- 
oietit  impulse  to  assert  bis  own  claims,  to  show  no  corre- 
■poniling  respect  for  the  claims  of  his  fellowB.  The  instinct 
of  rights  being  of  itself  entirely  selfish,  merely  impels  its 
possessor  to  maintain  his  own  pHvileges.  Only  by  the 
symiiatbetic  excitement  of  it,  is  a  desire  to  behave  equita- 
bly to  others  awakened;  and  when  sympathy  is  absent 
each  a  desire  is  impoSBiblc,  Kevertheloss  this  does  not 
atToct  the  general  proposition,  that  where  there  csistB  the 
asnal  amoant  of  sympathy,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
will  be  great  or  small,  according  as  the  amount  of  the  in- 
stinct of  personal  rights  is  great  or  small.  And  thoB  in 
the  average  of  eases,  we  may  safely  couclufle  that  a  man's 
sense  of  justice  to  himself,  and  his  sense  of  justice  to  his 
neigbbours,  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other, 

§  7.  Further  proof  that  there  exists  the  mental  ar- 
rangement here  described,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
Bome  of  the  peculiar  moral  notions  traceable  to  it  are  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  certaiu  of  the  abstract  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  preceduig  chapter.  We  find  in  ourselrea 
a  conviction,  for  which  we  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason, 
that  we  are  free,  if  we  please,  to  do  particular  things 
which  it  ia  yet  blamable  to  do.  Though  it  may  greatly 
diminish  hie  happiness,  a  man  feels  that  he  has  a  riffht,  if 
be  likes,  to  cut  off  a  IJmb,  or  to  destroy  his  property. 
Whilst  we  oondenm  the  want  of  consideration  he  shows 
toward  some  miserable  debtor,  we  yet  admit  that  the 
faord  creditor  is,  in  strict  Justice,  entitled  to  the  uttermost 
bribing.  Notwithstanding  onr  disgust  at  the  eelfishness  of 
refuses  to  aflbrd  some  friendly  accommodation. 
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canuot  deny  that  he  is  quite  at  liberty  so  to  refuse.     Now 
these  perceptioas,  whicb,  if  the  hypothesis  be  true,  arc 
refurahle  to  the  inBtinct  of  personal  rights  acting  in  the 
one  case  directly,  and  in  the  other  cases  syiDpatbolically, 
quite  accord  with  foregoing  inferences.     We  found  that 
the  hiw  of  equal  freedom  was  the  fundamental  law.     We 
found  (p.  101)  that  uo  other  limilations  of  activity  c 
be  as  authoritative  as  that  whiuh  it  sets  up.     And  i 
found  further  (p.  106)  that  in  this,  our  state  of  adaptatioiu 
it  would  be  wrong  to  establish  any  fixed  boundary  to  tl 
liberty  of  each,  save  the  similar  liberty  of  others.     Suol 
a  correspondeoce  between  our  instinctive  belic&,  and  \J 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at,  lends  additional  probi 
bUity  to  the  hypotbsis  here  advanced. 

§  8.  That  there  exists  in  ua  a  mental  mechanism  by  ' 
whioh  the  essential  prerequisite  to  greatest  happiness  ia 
recognized  and  enforced,  seems  therefore  abundantly  man- 
ifest. We  find  the  general  principles  of  our  structure  to 
imply  some  such  provision.  In  that  Moral  Sense,  of  whose 
existence  we  elsewhere  saw  the  probability,  wc  hare  aa 
agent  apparently  answering  to  the  requirement ;  and  in 
this  first  condition  to  greatest  happiness,  we  discover  the 
axiom  which  the  Moral  Sense  was  to  respond  to.  That 
mao  doea  possess  a  feeliog  which  responds  to  this  axiom, 
is  evidenced  by  the  more  or  less  complete  expression  spoo- 
taneously  given  to  it  in  political  dogmas,  in  laws,  and  in 
the  sayings  of  daily  life:  fiirther  proof  of  its  oxisteaoe 
being  found  in  the  fact,  that  those  who  nominally  r  ~ 
diate  the  belief  it  gives  utterance  to,  themselves  profoa 
that  belief  in  a  disguised  and  incorrcct  form.  By  a 
ogy  drawn  from  the  impulse  to  accumulate,  we  are  shown 
chat  an  impulse  to  maintain  liberty  of  action,  is  most 
Uliely  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  human  consti* 
tulion.     How  this  impulse  to  maintain   liberty  of  actioas 
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OMi  guuerate  regard  fur  the  liberty  of  action  of  others,  is 
explicable  by  an  extension  of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of 
Sympathy ;  and  that  our  sentiment  of  justice  is  really  due 
to  a  sympathetic  escitoment  of  eueh  impulse,  numerous 
laets  conspire  to  prove.  Lastly,  we  find  that  the  convio- 
tions  originated  in  ua  after  the  manner  here  supposed,  cor- 
respond with  llie  results  of  abstract  reasoning,  not  only 
as  to  the-  posseGsion  by  each  of  a  right  to  exercise  his  fao 
ulties,  and  as  to  a  consequent  limit  of  that  right,  but  as  to 
the  peculiar  sacrednesa  of  that  right  and  this  limit. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


FIRST  rBlMClPLB. 


1.  Thus  are  we  brought  by  several  routes  to  the 
e  concloBion.  Whether  we  reason  our  way  fi-om  those 
fixed  conditioQB  under  which  only  the  Divine  Idea — great- 
est bapptnesB,  can  be  realized — whether  we  draw  our  in- 
ferences from  mau^s  constitution,  considering  him  as  a 
congeries  of  faculties — or  whether  we  listen  to  the  moni- 
tions of  a  certain  mental  agency,  which  seems  to  have  the 
fonctioa  of  guiding  oa  in  this  matter,  we  are  alike  taught 
u  the  law  of  right  social  relationships,  that — thiiry  miin 
luu  fftetlom  to  do  all  that  he  with,  provided  /te  in/rinffe* 
not  the  equai  freedom  of  any  other  mat*.  Though  fur- 
ther qualifications  of  the  liberty  of  action  thus  asserted 
may  bo  necessary,  yet  we  have  seen  (p.  106)  that  in  the 
jnst  rvgalation  of  a  commonityno  further  qualiQeationa 
I  of  it  can  he  recognized.  Such  further  (jualjfi cations  nmst 
I  ever  remain  for  private  and  Individual  appUoatiou.  We 
mnat  thcreibrc  adopt  tlus  law  of  equal  freedom  in  its  cO' 
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tirety,  aa  the  Ian  on  wbicb  a  correct  eystem  of  equity  ii 
to  be  based. 


§  2.     Some  will,  perhaps,  objct  to  tbia  first  princi- 
ple, tbat  being  in  the  nature  of  na  axiomatic  troth — stand- 
ixig  toward  the  infcrenoca  to  be  drawn  from  it  In  the  pou>_ 
UoD  of  one,  it  ought  to  he  recognizalile  by  all;  wliicbll 
is  not. 

Respecting  the  fact  thus  alleged,  that  there  have  bceid 
tnd  are,  men  impervioua  to  this  first  principle,  there  ( 
be  no  question.  Probably  il  would  have  been  dissente 
from  by  Aristotle,  who  considered  it  a  "  self-evident  i 
im  that  nature  uitended  harbarians  to  he  alaves." 
dinal  Julian,  who  "  abhorred  the  impiety  of  keeping  &itl| 
with  infiilela,"  might  possibly  have  disputed  it.  It  ii 
doctrine  which  would  scarcely  have  suited  the  abbot  Gni* 
bert,  who,  in  his  sermons,  called  the  &cc  cities  of  France 
"  those  esecrable  communities,  where  scrfd,  against  law 
and  juBtioe,  withdraw  themaelves  from  the  power  of  their 
lords."'  And  perhaps  the  Highlanders,  who  in  1748  were 
reluctant  to  receive  their  freedom  on  the  abolition  of  the 
heritable  jurisdictions,  would  not  have  admitted  it.  But 
.he  confession  that  the  truth  of  this  first  principle  is 
not  self-evident  to  all,  by  no  means  invalidates  it.  Tho 
Biishman  can  only  count  as  high  as  three;  yet  arithme- 
tic is  s  fact :  and  we  have  gut  a  Calculus  of  Functions 
by  the  aid  of  wluch  we  find  new  planets.  As,  then,  the 
disability  of  the  savage  to  perceive  tlto  elementary  trott 
of  number  is  no  argument  against  their  existeucc,  and  t 
obstacle  to  their  discovery  and  development,  so,  tlie  t 
cumstance  that  some  do  not  eee  the  law  of  equal  freedoi 
to  be  an  elementary  truth  of  ethics,  does  not  proTOnt  id 
being  one. 

So  far  indeed  is  this  difference  iu  mun's  moral  pero 
tion£  from  being  a  ditficulty  in  our  way,  thai  it  serves  t 
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Illnetrate  a  doctrine  already  Bet  forth.  As  explaiaed  in 
Cliftptcr  II.,  man's  original  circumstances  "  reijuirtni  that 
he  should  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own ; " 
whereas  bis  present  circDmstancES  rcijnire  that  "  each  intlt- 
vidnal  shall  have  such  desires  only  as  may  bo  fhlly  satift- 
fiod  withoat  trenching  upon  the  ability  of  other  Individ* 
nals  to  obtain  like  satiafaction."  And  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  in  virtae  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  the  Imman  con- 
stitution is  changing  from  the  form  that  fitted  it  to  tbo 
fiiat  set  of  conditions  to  a  form  fitting  it  for  the  last. 
Now  it  ie  by  the  growth  of  those  two  faculties  which  to- 
gether originate  what  we  term  a  Moral  Sense,  that  fitness 
for  these  last  conditions  is  secured.  In  proportion  to  the 
strengths  of  sympathy,  and  tho  instinct  of  personal  rights, 
will  be  tbe  impulse  to  conform  to  tbo  law  of  equal  freedom. 
And  in  the  mode  elsewhere  sbowQ  (p.  3S),  the  impulse  to 
conform  to  this  law  will  generate  a  correlative  belief  in 
it.  Only,  therefore,  after  the  process  of  adiiptation  has 
made  considerable  advance,  can  there  arise  either  subordi- 
nation to  this  law,  or  a  perception  of  its  truth.  And 
hence  any  general  recognition  of  it  during  tbo  earlier  ■ 
Mages  of  social  development  must  not  be  looked  for. 

§  3.  To  the  dii-ect  evidence  that  has  been  accuma- 
latod  in  proof  of  our  first  principle,  may  now,  however, 
be  added  abundant  indirect  evidence  furnished  by  tbe  ab- 
surdities into  which  a  denial  of  it  betrays  na.  He  who 
asserts  that  the  law  of  eqnal  fi-eedoiu  is  not  true,  that  is, 
he  who  asserts  that  men  have  not  eqnal  rights,  has  two 
alternatives.  lie  may  eitber  eay  that  men  have  no  rights 
■t  all,  or  that  thoy  have  nnequal  rights.  Let  us  exaiuino 
these  positions. 

Foremost  of  those  who  deny  rights  altogether,  stands 
ibat  same  Sir  Robert  Filmer  aUeady  named,  with  lila 
dogma,  that  "  men  are  not  naturally  free."    Starting  thus. 
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he  readily  fiads  his  way  to  the  conGlosioD,  th&t  the  only 
proper  form  of  goyenimeDt  is  an  abxolute  monarchy,  FoPi 
if  men  are  not  naturally  free,  tbat  is,  if  men  have  nati 
ally  no  rights,  then,  he  only  has  rights  to  whom  they 
specially  given  by  God,  From  which  inference  to  "  th»' 
divine  right  of  kings "  is  an  easy  step.  It  has  become 
very  manifest  in  iater  times,  however,  that  this  divina 
right  of  kings,  means  the  divine  right  of  any  one  who  oan 
get  uppermost.  For  since,  according  to  its  assertors,  uo 
man  can  be  supposed  to  occapy  the  position  of  snpreme 
nilcr  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  it  follows  that 
whoever  attains  to  that  position,  whether  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  bo  he  legitimate  or  be  he  usurper,  has  Divine 
authority  on  Iiis  side.  So  that  to  say  "  men  arc  not  natur- 
ally free,"  ia  to  say  that  thougli  men  have  no  rights,  yi 
whoeror  can  get  power  to  coerce  the  rest  has  a  right 
do  ROl 

§  4.  But  this  doctrine  betrays  its  supporters  into  a 
still  more  serious  ililenima.  On  referring  back  to  Chapter 
IV.,  we  shall  find  that  the  denial  of  rights  amounts  to  a 
libel  on  the  Deity.  For,  as  we  there  saw,  that  which 
man  has  a  right  to,  is  that  which  God  intended  for 
And  to  say  that  man  has  no  right  to  freedom  of  action, 
to  say  that  God  did  not  mean  him  to  have  it.  Without 
freedom  of  action,  however,  man  cannot  fulfil  his  desires. 
Then  God  willed  th.it  he  should  not  fulfil  them.  But  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  deeires  produces  misery.  Therefore, 
God  intended  that  he  should  be  nilserahle.  By  which  ab- 
surdity we  may  safely  conaidL-r  the  position  disproved. 

§   G,      For  espousing  the  other  alternative,  namely, 
that  men's  rights  are  unequal,  no  conceivable  motive 
be  fttugned  but  a  deure  to  ensure  the  supremacy 
best.    There  aro  not  a  few  good  sort  of  people  who 
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inonly  reply  to  strictarea  upon  social  inequalities  by  quot 
big  that  couplet,  whioh,  beginning  witb  the  postulate — 
"Onler  is  heaven's  first  law,"  ends  with  the  Inference — 
■Some  are,  anil  must  be,  greater  tiian  the  rest."  And  on 
:  maxiDi,  with  luilicrous  inconsistency,  they  found  a 
lefence  of  conventional  distinctions.  Not  daring  to  truet 
" heaven's  first  law"  to  itself,  they  wish  to  help  it  by  artio 
lAcial  classification.  They  fear  that  the  desired  "order" 
{viU  not  he  maintiiined  Qnlesa  it  is  looked  after;  and  so 
liiese  "greater  than  the  r«at"  are  picked  out  by  official 
Urination;  ranged  in  tiers;  and  ticketed  with  their  re- 
ipective  values. 

These  paople,  and  others  akin  to  them,  who  hold  that 
HgtitB  are  unequal,  belong  to  that  large  class  who  believfl 
n  nothing  but  externals — who  can  recognize  no  forces  but 
Bioae  of  prescription — votes,  anihority,  rank,  and  the  like 
—who  "  adore  an  institution,  and  do  not  see  tliat  it  is 
(bunded  on  a  thought,"  A  modicum  of  penetration,  liow- 
(ver,  would  show  them  that  the  great  need  none  of  tlus 
ntronnge  at  their  hands.  Real  superiority  will  assert  it* 
lelf  without  factitions  aid.  Do  away  with  distarbing  ar- 
ingements,  and,  just  in  proportion  to  the  force  resident 
D  ench,  will  be  the  iiifinence  eacb  exercises  opon  the  rest. 
r  things  to  take  tticir  nataral  course,  and  if  a  man 
in  him  that  which  transcends  the  common,  it  must 
frentnatly  draw  to  itself  respect  and  obedience. 

§  6.  But  even  were  it  admitted  that,  to  ensure 
IHpremacy  of  the  best,  liberty  of  action  should  apportioned 
^Dt  to  men  in  the  ratio  of  their  merits,  the  maintainers  of 
mequal  rights  would  be  none  the  forwarder ;  for  there  re- 
lains  the  question — how  arc  relative  merits  to  be  deter- 
d?  Where  are  the  standards  by  which  we  may  test 
3  respective  values  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
9>ility  ?     Wc  cannot  appeal  to  public  opinion,  for  it  a  nol 
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nniform.  And  were  It  onlfc^n,  there  is  no  reason  to  thi 
that  it  would  be  coiTect.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  thing  w 
to  be  gathered  from  surrounding  facts,  very  erroneouB 
ciBtimatcs  would  be  formed  by  it.  Can  confidence  b« 
placed  in  the  judgments  of  men  who  subeci-ibe  Hudson* 
testimonials,  and  yet  leave  the  original  projector  of  rail- 
ways to  die  in  poverty  ?  Are  those  fit  to  decide  upon 
eomparative  greatness  who  ornament  their  drawing-room 
tables  with  a  copy  of  Burke's  Peerage;  who  read  though 
the  lists  of  court  presentations,  and  gossip  abont  the 
movements  the  haul  Ian — people  who  would  trace  back 
their  Uueage  to  some  handit  baron — some  Front-de-lweuil 
rather  than  to  a  Walt  or  an  Arkwright?  Is  any  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  ou  the  decision  of  an  authority  which 
has  erected  half-a-dozen  public  monuments  to  its  Wellingi 
ton,  and  none  to  its  Shakspeare,  its  Newton,  or  its  Bacon! 
— an  authority  that  awards  to  the  doorkeeper  of  ll 
House  of  Commons  £74  a  year  more  than  to  its  astrano' 
mer  royal  ?  According  to  Johnson,  "  the  chief  glory  of 
every  people  arises  from  its  authors : "  yet  our  literary 
men  are  less  honoured  than  people  of  title;  the  writers  of 
our  leading  journals  are  unknown  ;  and  wc  sec  much  moro 
respect  shown  to  a  Rothschild  or  a  Baring  than  to  our 
Faradays  and  our  Owens. 

It,  then,  public  opinion  is  so  fallible  a  test  of  relative 
merits,  where  shall  a  trustworthy  test  be  found  ?  Maoi- 
festly,  if  the  freedom  to  which  each  is  entitled  varies  with 
his  worth,  some  satisiactory  mode  of  estimating  worth 
must  be  discovered  before  any  settlement  of  men's  right 
relationships  can  become  possible.  Who  now  will  poiut 
out  snch  a  mode? 


§   7.       Even  were  a  still  further  admission  msdo- 
even  were   we  to   aBSuino   that   men's   respective   claims^ 
could  be  fairly  rated — it  would  still  bo  impossible  to  r» 
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dace  the  theory  of  unequal  rights  to  practice.  We  should 
yet  have  to  fiod  a  rule  by  which  to  allot  thcbe  different 
shares  of  privilege.  Where  is  the  scale  that  would  enable 
as  to  mark  off  the  portion  proper  for  each  individual? 
Wliat  unit  of  measure  must  bo  used  for  this  kiiid  of  divis- 
ion ?  Supposing  a  ehopkeeper's  rights  to  bo  symbolized 
by  ten  and  a  fraction,  what  number  will  represent  those 
of  a  doctor?  What  multiple  are  the  liberties  of  a  banker, 
of  those  of  a  seamstress  ?  Given  two  artists,  oue  half  as 
clever  again  as  the  other,  it  is  required  to  find  the  limits 
within  which  each  may  exercise  bis  fncoltics.  As  the 
greatness  of  a  prime  minister  is  to  that  of  a  ploughboy,  so 
is  fiill  freedom  of  action  to — the  desired  answer.  Here 
are  a  few  out  of  numberless  like  questions.  When 
a  method  for  their  solutioo  has  been  found,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the  theory  of  unequal 
righta, 

§  8.  Thus  to  the  several  positive  reasons  for  affirm- 
ing that  every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  be  wills, 
provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other 
man,  we  must  now  add  the  foregoing  negative  ones. 
Neither  of  the  alternatives,  to  which  the  rejection  of  this 
iirst  principle  leaves  us,  is  acceptable.  The  ^octrine  that 
men  have  naturally  no  rights  loads  to  the  awkward  iufer- 
eoces,  that  might  makes  right,  and  that  the  Deity  is  a 
malevolent  bf^ing.  ^Vhilst  to  say  that  men  have  uneqaal 
rights  is  to  assume  two  impossibilities;  namely,  that  we 
Are  able  to  determine  the  ratios  of  men's  merits;  and  hav> 


big  done  this,  to  assign  to  each  his  due  proportion  of 
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APPLICATION   OF  TQIS  FIKST  FB1KCIPL& 

§  1.  The  process  by  whicli  we  may  develop  this  first 
principle  iiito  a  system  of  equity,  is  Bufliciently  obviomt. 
We  have  jnst  to  distinguish  the  actions  that  are  included 
nnder  its  permit,  from  those  which  are  excladcd  by  it — to 
find  what  lies  inside  the  sphere  appointed  for  each  individ< 
ual,  and  what  ontside.  Our  aim  must  be  to  discover  how 
fiir  the  territory  of  may  extends,  and  where  it  borders 
upon  that  of  matf  not.  We  shall  have  to  consider  of  every 
deed,  whether,  in  committing  it,  a  man  docs,  or  does  not, 
trespass  upon  tlie  ordained  freedom  of  his  neighbour — 
whether,  when  placed  side  by  side,  the  shares  of  liberty 
the  two  parties  respectively  assume  are  equal.  And  by 
thus  separating  that  which  can  be  done  by  each  without 
trenching  on  the  privileges  of  others,  from  that  which  can- 
not be  so  done,  we  may  classify  actions  into  lawful  and 
unlawful. 

§  2.  I>ifficulties  may  now  and  then  occur  in  the  pcr^ 
formance  of  this  process.  We  shall,  perhaps,  occasionally 
find  ourselves  unable  to  decide  whether  a  given  action 
does  or  docs  not  trespass  against  the  law  of  equal  free- 
dom. But  such  an  adtiiission  by  no  means  implies  any 
defect  in  that  law.  It  merely  implies  human  incapacity 
— an  incapacity  which  puts  a  limit  to  our  discovery  of 
physical  as  well  as  of  moral  truth.  It  19,  for  instance, 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  mathematician  to  state  in 
degrees  and  minutes,  the  angle  at  which  a  man  may  lean 
without  fulling.  Not  being  able  to  find  accurately  tha 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  man's  body  he  cannot   say  with' 
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certainty  whether,  at  a  given  inclination,  the  line  of  direa-  I 
tion  will  or  will  not  foil  oatsido  the  base.     Bat  w^e  do  not,  I 
therefore,  take  exception  to  the  first  principles  of  mechan- 
ics.    We  know  that,  in  spite  of  our  Inability  to  follow  out  j 
those  first  principles  to  all  their  consequences,  the  Htabillly  ' 
or  instability  of  a  man's  attitude  might  still  be  accurately 
determined  by  them,  were  our  perceptions  competent  to 
take  in  all  the  conditions  of  Hut^h  a  problem.     Similarly, 
it  is  argued  that,  although  there  may  possibly  arise  out 
of  the  more  complex  social  relationships,  questions  that 
are  apparently  not  soluble  by  comparing  the  re^tpectivfl 
amounts  of  freedom  the  concerned  parties  assume,  it  must 
nerertheless  bo  granted  that,  whether  we  see  it  or  not, 
their  claims  are  either  equal  or  unequal,  and  the  depend- 
ent actions  right  or  wrong  accordingly. 

§  3.  For  those  who  have  faith  in  the  abstract,  and  j 
who  dare  to  follow  wherever  an  acknowledged  doctrine 
may  lead,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  scYeral  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  from  tliis  first  principle, 
Oiid  to  leave  those  conclusiouM  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  logi- 
oalnessof  their  deduction.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  rpBults  arrived  at  by  so  purely  philosophical  a  process, 
will  weigh  but  little  with  the  majority.  People  who 
"  cannot  understand  a  principle  until  ita  light  falls  npon  a 
feiCt,"  are  not  to  be  swayed  by  inferences  so  deduced. 
Wedded  as  they  are  to  the  gtudance  of  a  superficial  ex- 
perience, they  are  deaf  to  Jhe  enunciatiou  of  those  laws, 
of  which  the  com}>Iex  phenomena   they  draw  their  ei 

Iperience  from  are  tlie  workings  out.  We  have,  neverthe 
less,  to  deal  with  such  as  best  we  may;  and,  to  meet  theii 
case,  evidence  of  a  so-called  "  practical "  nature  must  be 
kdduced.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  inferencoi 
oonfliuting  with  the  general  opinion,  it  b  intended  to  fol 
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low   up  the  argument   by  showing    that   "  expericace^^ 
rightly  interpreted,  enforces  theae  inferencea. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

rax  BIOBT8   OF   LIFB   AHD   PKRSONAL  LIBERTT. 

§  1.  These  are  such  sclf-evidciil  corollarioa  from  our 
first  principle  as  scarcely  to  need  a  separate  statement. 
If  every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided 
he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  has  a  claim  to  bis  life:  for  without  it  he 
can  do  nothing  that  he  has  willed ;  and  to  his  personal 
liberty :  for  the  withdrawal  of  it  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
restrains  him  from  the  fulfilment  of  liis  wilL  It  is  jnst  ai 
clear,  too,  that  each  man  b  forbidden  to  deprive  his 
fellow  of  life  or  liberty :  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  do  thia 
without  breaking  the  law,  which,  in  asserting  his  freedom, 
declares  that  he  shall  not  infringe  "the  equal  freedom 
of  any  other."  For  he  who  is  killed  or  enslaved  !■ 
obviously  no  longer  equally  free  with  his  killer  or  an^ 

§  2.  It  is  nnueci'Bsary  to  commend  these  concIuBioni 
by  any  exposition  of  advantages.  All  spontaneously  &&■ 
sent  to  them.  There  are  a  f«w  simple  trutlis  of  which 
the  moral  sense  gives  a  sutBoienlly  clear  perception  with- 
out the  aid  of  logic;  and  these  are  of  the  number.  The 
lime  was,  indeed,  when  the  law  of  adajitation  having  ai 
yet  produced  but  little  effect,  the  feelings  that  respond  to 
these  truths  were  comparatively  nndeveloped,  and  conse- 
quently produced  no  spontaneous  recognition  of  tLenb' 
And  did  we  live  in  (be  old  Assyrian  days  when  a  subji 
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wu  the  property  of  his  king^ — irere  it  our  custom  to  chaidf 
a  porter  to  bis  cell  on  one  side  of  tfae  door,  opposite  to  thff^ 
kennel  of  tlie  boase-dog  on  the  other,  as  in  Athena  and 
Rome — did  we  sacrifice  men  to  the  gods,  or  send  onr  pri». 
oners  of  war  to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  amphitheatre,  it 
might  be  needful  to  enforc^the  doclrinea  here  enunciated, 
hy  ahowing  the  expediency  of  acting  npon  them.  But 
happily  we  live  in  better  times;  and  may  congratulate 
ourselvea  on  ha^-ing  reached  a  phase  of  civilization,  in 
which  the  rights  of  life  and  personal  liberty  no  longer  re- 
quire incntcating. 

§  3.  Into  such  questions  as  the  punishment  of  death, 
the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  criminals,  and  the  like,  we 
cannot  here  enter.  These  implying,  as  they  do,  antecedent 
infractions  of  the  law,  and  being,  as  they  are,  remedial 
measures  for  a  diseased  moral  state,  belong  to  what  has 
been  elsewhere  termed  Therapeutical  Ethics,  with  whioh 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


TUB  BIQQT  TO  THS    USE  OT  THE   EARTB. 


1.  Given  a  race  of  beings  having  like  claims 
pursue  the  objects  of  their  desires — given  a  world  adapted 
to  the  gratification  of  those  desires — a  world  into  which 
such  beings  are  similarly  bom,  and  it  nnavoidably  follows 
that  they  have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  this  world.  For 
if  each  of  them  "  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills  provid- 
ed he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other,"  then 
each  of  them  is  free  to  use  the  earth  for  the  satisfaction  of 
oia  wants,  provided  he  allows  all  others  the  same  liburty. 
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And  coavorsely,  it  is  manifcat  that  no  one,  or  part  of  Ihein 
mnj  nee  tbe  earth  in  Gtich  a  way  aa  to  prevent  the  r> 
fVom  aiioilarty  nslng  it ;  seeing  that  to  do  this  U  to  aesam 
greater  freedom  than  the  rest,  and  consequently  to  bre 
the  law. 


5  2.  Equity,  therefore,  does  not  permit  property  in 
land.  Far  if  otie  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  may  justly 
become  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  may  be  held 
by  him  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  as  a  thing  to  which  he 
has  an  eKcIosive  right,  then  other  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  may  be  so  held;  and  eventually  the  vihoh  tit  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  so  held  ;  and  our  planet  may  thus 
lapse  altogether  into  private  hands.  Observe  now  the 
dilemma  to  which  this  leads.  Supposing  the  entire  habita- 
ble globe  to  be  so  enclosed,  it  follows  that  if  the  land- 
owners have  a  valid  right  to  its  surface,  all  who  are  not 
landowners,  have  no  right  at  all  to  its  surface.  Hence, 
Boch  can  exist  on  the  earth  by  sufferance  only.  They  are 
all  trespassers.  Save  by  the  permission  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  they  con  have  no  room  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
Nay,  should  the  others  think  fit  to  deny  them  a  resting- 
place,  these  landless  men  might  equitably  be  expelled 
from  the  earth  altogether.  If,  then,  the  assumption  that 
land  can  be  held  as  property,  involves  that  the  whole 
globe  may  become  the  private  domain  of  a  part  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  if,  by  consequence,  the  rest  of  its  inliab- 
itants  can  then  exercise  their  {acuities — can  then  exist 
even — only  by  consent  of  the  landowners;  it  is  roanir 
fest,  that  an  exclusive  poascssion  of  the  soil  necessitate 
an  infringement  of  the  law  of  cqnal  freedom.  For,  men.  i 
who  cannot  "live  and  more  and  have  their  being  "J 
withont  the  leave  of  othera,  cannot  be  e<jually  free  wit)  T 
tboee  others. 
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§  8<  Fasdng  from  the  cousideratioa  of  the  possible, 
to  that  of  the  actual,  we  find  yet  further  reason  to  deny 
the  rectitude  of  property  in  land.  It  can  never  be  pro- 
tended that  the  eaiating  titles  to  such  property  are  legitt- 
mate.  Should  any  one  tliink  so,  let  him  look  in  the 
obroniclcB.  Violence,  fraud,  the  prerogative  of  force,  the 
olaimB  of  superior  cunning — these  are  the  sources  to  which 
those  titles  may  he  traced.  The  original  deeds  wore 
written  with  the  sword,  rather  than  with  the  pen :  not 
lawyers,  hut  soldiers,  were  the  conveyancers :  blows  wero 
the  current  coin  given  in  payment;  and  for  seals,  blood 
waa  used  in  preference  to  wax.  Could  valid  claims  be 
thus  constituted  ?  Hardly.  And  if  not,  what  becomes 
of  the  pretensions  of  all  subsequent  holders  of  estates  so 
obtained  ?  Does  sale  or  bequest  generate  a  right  where 
it  did  not  previously  exist  ?  Would  the  original  claim- 
ants he  oonsuiied  at  the  bar  of  reason,  because  the  thing 
■tolen  ftom  them  had  changed  hands  ?  Certainly  not 
And  if  one  act  of  transfer  can  give  no  title,  can  many? 
Ko :  though  nothing  be  multiplied  forever,  it  will  not 
produce  one.  Even  the  law  recognizes  this  principle. 
An  exbting  holder  must,  if  called  upon,  substantiate  th« 
claims  of  those  from  whom  he  purchased  or  inherited  bis 
property ;  and  any  flaw  in  the  original  parchment,  even 
though  the  property  should  have  had  a  score  intermediate 
owners,  quashes  his  right. 

But  Time,"  say  some,  "is  a  great  legallEei 
Borial  poBflession  must  be  taken  to  constitute  a  legitimate 
claim.  That  whioli  has  been  held  from  age  to  age  as  pri- 
vate property,  and  has  been  bought  and  sold  as  such, 
must  now  be  considered  as  irrevocably  belonging  to  indi- 
Tiduals."  To  which  proposition  a  willing  assent  shall  be 
giT«n  when  its  proponnders  can  assign  it  a  definite  mean- 
ing. To  do  this,  however,  they  must  find  eatisfactory 
•uBwcn  to  such  questions  as,  TIow  long  docs  it  take  foi 
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what  WM  ori^ally  a  wrong  to  grov  into  a  right  f 
what  rate  per  annum  do  invaUd  claims  beeorae  yaUd  ? 
a  title  gets  perfect  in  a  thousand  years,  how  mnch  more"" 
than  perfect  will  it  be  in  two  thouB.ind  years  ? — and  80 
forth.     For  the  solution  of  which  thoy  will  require  a  new 
ealcnlus. 

Whether  it  may  be  expedient  to  admit  cliums  of  a  cer- 
tain standing,  is  not  the  point.  We  havo  hero  nothing  to 
to  do  with  considerations  of  conventional  privilege  or  legis- 
lative convenience.  We  have  simply  to  inqnire  what  is 
the  verdict  given  hy  pure  equity  in  the  matter.  And  this 
verdict  enjoins  a  protest  agiiinst  every  existing  pretcneion 
to  the  indivldnal  posscEsion  of  the  soil ;  and  dictates  tht 
assertion,  that  the  right  of  mankiud  at  large  to  the  eartb'C^ 
surface  is  still  valid;  all  deeds,  customs,  and  laws  not*f 
withstanding. 

§  4.    Not  only  have  present  land  tenures  an  indefena-  "{ 
ibie  origin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  mode  in 
wlilch  land  can  become  private  property.     Cultivation  is 
commonly  considered  to  give  a  legitimate  title.     He  who 
has  reclaimed  a  tract  of  ground  from  its  primitive  wild-  J 
ness,   is    supposed   to   have    thereby  made   it   his    own.  if 
Bat  if  his   right  is  disputed,  by  what   system   of  logtofl 
can  he  vindicate  it?     Let  us  lieton  a  moment  to  hi* 
pleadings. 

"  Hallo,  you  Sir,"  cries  the  cosmopolite  to  some  back>^ 
woodsman,  smoking  at  the  door  of  his  shanty,  "  by  what 
authority  do  you  take  possession  of  these  acres  th:it  yon 
have  cleared ;  round  which  you  have  put  up  a  snake-fence, 
and  on  which  you  have  built  this  log-house?" 

"By  what  authority?    I  sijuatted  here  because  there 

one  to  say  nay — because  I  was  as  much  at  liberty 

to  do  so  as  any  other  man.     Besides,  now  that  I  have  cut 

down  the  wood,  and  ploughed  and  cropped  the  ground/ 
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1  youre,  or  anybody'e;  and  I    | 


"  Ay,  80  yoii  all  say.  But  I  do  not  yot  see  how  you 
bave  aubatantiated  your  claim.  When  you  came  here  you 
feand  the  laud  producing  treea — augar-mapk'B,  perhaps; 
or  may  be  it  vraa  covered  with  prairie-graes  and  wild 
atrawbenics.  Well,  Instead  of  these  you  made  it  yielt^ 
wheat,  or  maize,  or  tobacco.  Now  I  want  to  understand 
how,  by  exterminating  one  set  of  plants,  and  making  the  , 
Boil  bear  another  set  in  their  place,  you  have  constituted 
yourself  lord  of  this  soil  for  all  succeeding  time," 

"  Oh,  those  natural  products  which  I  destroyed  were 
of  little  or  no  use ;  whereas  I  caused  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  things  good  for  food — things  that  help  to  give  life 
and  happiness." 

"Still  you  have  not  showTJ  why  such  a  process  makes 
the  portion  of  earth  you  have  so  modified  yours.  What 
)b  it  that  you  have  done  ?  You  have  turned  over  the  soil 
to  a  few  inches  in  depth  with  a  spade  or  a  plough ;  you 
have  scattered  over  this  prepared  surface  a  few  seeds  j  and 
yon  have  gathered  the  fruits  which  the  sun,  rain,  and  air, 
helped  the  soil  to  produce.  Just  tell  me,  if  you  please, 
by  what  magio  have  these  acts  made  you  sole  owner  of 
that  vast  mass  of  matter,  having  for  its  base  the  surface 
of  your  estate,  and  for  its  apex  the  centre  of  the  globe  ? 
all  of  which  it  appears  you  would  monopolise  to  yourself 
and  your  descendants  forever," 

"  Well,  if  it  isn't  mine,  whose  is  it  ?  I  have  dispoa- 
sessed  nobody.  Wheo  I  crossed  the  Mississippi  yonder,  I 
fouud  nothing  but  the  silent  woods.  If  some  one  else  had 
settled  here,  and  made  this  clearing,  he  would  have  had 
as  good  a  right  to  the  location  as  I  have.  I  have  done 
nothing  but  what  any  other  person  was  at  liberty  to  do 
had  he  come  before  me.  Whilst  tlicy  were  unreclaimed, 
Ihtjso  lauds  belonged  to  all  men — as  much  to  one  as  (o 
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another — and  tbey  are  now  mine  simply  becanae  I  wu  Um  1 
first  to  dJBCover  and  improve  them." 

"  You  say  truly,  when  you  say  that  '  whilst  they  were  I 
unreclaimed  these  lands  belonged  to  all  men.'    And  it  i 
my  duty  to  tell  yon  that  they  belong  to  nil  men  etill ;  and  I 
that  your  '  improvem.GDts '  as  yon  call  them,  cannot  vitjatfi 
the  claim  of  all  men.    Yon  may  plough  and  harrow, 
And  BOW  and  reap;  you  may  turn  over  the  soil  as  often 
u  you  like ;  but  all  your  manipulations  will  fail  to  msks 
that  soil  yours,  which  was  not  yours  to  begin  with.     Let  J 
me  put  a  case.     Suppose  now  that  in  the  course  of  your  I 
wanderings  you  come  upon  an   empty  house,  which  ia  1 
spite  of  it«  dilapidated  state  takes  your  fancy;  supposs-l 
that  with  the  intention  of  making  it  your  abode  you  e»*  I 
peud  much  time  and  trouble  in  repairing  it — thai  you  1 
paint  and  paper,  and  whitcwasli,  und  at  considerable  cost 
bring  it  into  a  habitable  state.     Suppose  further,  that  on 
some  fatal  day  a  stranger  is  announced,  who  tnms  out  to 
be  the  heir  to  whom  this  house  has  been  bequeathed;  and 
that  this  professed  heir  is  prepared  with  all  the  necessary 
proofe  of  his  identity ;  what  becomes  of  your  improT©- 
ments?    Do  they  give  you  a  valid  title  to  the  house? 
Do  they  quash  the  title  of  the  original  claimant?" 

«  No." 

"  Neither  then  do  your  pioneering  operations  give  yoot  I 
a Tslid  title  to  this  land.    Neither  do  they  quash  the  titla.l 
of  its  original  claimants — the  human  raca     Tlie  world  isj 
God's  bequest  to  mankind.     AU  men  are  joint  heirs  to  it; 
yon  amongst  the  number.     And  because  you  have  taken 
np  your  residence  on  a  certain  part  of  it,  and  have  sub- 
dued, cultivated,  beautified  that  part — improved  it  as  yon 
■ay,  you  are  not  therefore  warranted  in  appropriating  it 
as  entirely  private  property.     At  least  if  you  do  so,  yoa  j 
may  at  any  moment  be  justly  expelled  by  th«  lawful^  J 
owner — Socie  ty ." 
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**  Well,  bnt  sarely  yon  wonld  not  eject  mc  vitbont 
making  Bome  recompense  for  the  groat  additional  value  I 
have  given  to  this  tract,  by  reducing  what  was  a  wilder- 
ness into  fertile  fields.  Yon  would  not  turn  me  adrifl  and 
deprive  me  of  all  the  benefil  of  those  years  of  toil  it  hu  ■ 
cost  me  to  bring  this  spot  into  its  present  state." 

"Of  course  not:  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  house,  you 
would  have  an  equitable  title  to  compensation  from  the 
proprietor  for  repairs  and  new  fittings,  so  the  community 
cannot  justly  take  possession  of  this  estate,  without  pay* 
ing  for  all  thai  you  have  done  to  it.  This  extra  worth 
which  your  labour  has  imparted  to  it  is  fairly  yours ;  and 
althongh  you  have,  without  leave,  busied  yourself  in  bet- 
tering what  belongs  to  the  community,  yet  no  doubt  the 
community  will  duly  discbarcre  yonr  claim.  But  admit- 
ting this,  ia  quite  a  different  thing  from  recognizing  yonr 
right  to  the  land  itselfl  It  may  be  true  that  yoa  are  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  the  improvements  this  enclosure 
has  received  at  your  bands;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be  equally  tnie  that  no  act,  form,  proceeding,  or  ceremony, 
ean  make  thi«  enolosure  your  private  property." 

§  6.  It  does  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  possible  for 
tbe  earth  to  become  the  exclusive  possession  of  individuals 
by  gome  process  of  equitable  distribution.  "Why,"  it 
may  be  asked,  "  should  not  men  agree  to  a  fair  subdivis- 
ion ?  If  all  are  co-heirs,  why  may  not  the  estate  be  equally 
apportioned,  and  each  be  afterwards  perfect  master  of  hia 
own  share  ?  " 

To  this  qnestion  it  may  in  the  first  place  be  replied, 
that  such  a  division  is  vetoed  by  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  valrM  of  respective  tracts  of  land.  Variations  in 
prodnctivenoss,  different  degrees  of  sccossibility,  advan- 
lages  of  climate,  proximity  to  tbe  centres  of  civilization^ 
these,  and  other  sucb  considerations,  remove  the  problem 
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out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  mensuration  into  tbo  region  a 
impossibility. 

But,  waiving  this,  let  us  inquire  who  are  to  be  ' 
lottces.     Sliall   adult   males,  and   all  who   have   reached 
■    twenty-one  on  a  specified  day,  be  the  fortunate  individ- 
uals ?    If  BO,  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  who  come  of 
^fi  on  the  morrow  ?    Is  it  proposed  that  each  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  shall  have  a  section?    If  so,  what  be- 
comes of  all  who  are  to  be  bom  neit  year  ?    And  what 
vill  be  the  fate  of  those  whose  fathers  sell  their  estates 
and  squanders  the  proceeds  ?    These  portionless  ones  must 
constitute  a  class  already  described  as  having  no  right  to 
a  resting-place  on  earth — as  living  by  the  suflerance  of  J 
their  fellow-men — as  being  practically  serfs.     And  tbo  e 
istence  of  such  a  class  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Inwl 
of  eqnal  freedom. 

Until,  therefore,  we  can  produce  a  valid  commission 
authorizing  ns  to  malte  this  distribution — ^until  it  can  bfl 
proved  that  God  has  given  one  charter  of  privileges  to 
one  generation,  and  another  to  the  next — until  we  can 
demonstrate  that  men  bora  after  a  certain  date  are  doomed 
to  slavery,  we  must  consider  that  no  such  allotment  ia 
permissible. 

§   6.     Probably  some  will  regard  the  difficulties  in- 
separable from  indiiidual  ownership  of  the  soil,  as  cansed 
by  pushing  to  excess  a  doctrine  applicable  only  within 
rational  limits.     This  is  a  very  fevourite  style  of  thinking  , 
with  some.    There  are  people  who  hate  any  thing  in  thft  J 
shape  of  exact  conclusions;  and  these  are  of  them.     Ao-I 
cording  to  such,  the  right  is  never  in  either  eitrcme,  but  I 
always  half  way  between  the  ostremes.     They  are  con- 
tiuoally  trying  to  reconcile  Yes  and  A'b.     Ifs  and  bats, 
and  excepts,  are  their  delight.     They  have  so  great  a  £iith 

the  judicious  mean''  that  they  would  scarcely  believa    < 
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in  oracle,  if  it  uttered  a  full-length  principle.  Were  you 
to  intjairc  of  them  whether  tlie  earth  turns  on  its  axis 
from  East  lO  West,  or  from  Weal  to  East,  you  miyht  al- 
moBt  expect  the  reply — "A  little  of  both,"  or  "Not  er- 
ftctly  either."  It  is  doubtful  whctlior  they  would  assent 
to  the  axiom  that  the  whole  b  grtinter  than  its  part,  with- 
out making  some  quaM cation.  They  have  a  pnsBion  for 
compromises.  To  meet  their  taste,  Truth  nmat  always  be 
spiced  with  a  little  Error.  Tliey  cannot  conceive  of  a 
pare,  definite,  entire,  and  unlimited  law.  And  hence,  in 
dlsGUBsionB  like  the  present,  they  are  oonslantly  petition- 
ing for  limitations — always  wisliing  to  abate,  and  modiiy, 
and  moderate — ever  protesling  against  doctniies  being  ' 
pursued  to  their  ultimate  consequences. 

But  it  behooves  such  to  recollect,  that  ethical  truth  ia  ' 
as  exact  and  as  peremptory  as  physical  truth ;  and  that 
in  this  matter  of  land-tenure,  the  verdict  of  morality  must 
bo  distinctly  yea  or  nay.  Either  men  have  a  right  to 
make  the  soil  private  property,  or  they  have  not,  Thero 
is  no  medium.  We  must  choose  one  of  the  two  posi- 
tions. There  can  be  no  half-and-half  opinion.  In  the 
nature  of  things  the  fact  must  be  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

If  men  have  not  such  a  right,  we  are  at  once  delivered  1 
from  the  several  predicaments  already  pointed  out.  If  they  I 
fiaoe  such  a  right,  then  is  that  right  absolute,  sacred,  not  ] 
OB  any  pretence  to  be  violated.  If  they  have  such 
right,  then  is  bis  Grace  of  Leeds  justified  in  warning-oiT 
tonrisls  from  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  the  Duke  of  Atholl  in  clos- 
ing Glen  Tilt,  the  Duke  of  Bucclcugh  in  denying  sites  tc 
llie  Free  Church,  and  the  Duke  of  tjutlierlaud  in  banishing 
the  Highlanders  to  make  room  for  sheep-walks.  If  they 
have  snch  a  right,  then  it  would  be  proper  for  the  sole 
proprietor  of  any  kingdom — a  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  for 
example — to  impose  just  what  regulations  he  might  chooM 
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on  its  inhabitants — to  tell  them  that  they  Bhould  not  live 
on  his  property,  unless  they  proreesed  a  certain  religion, 
■poke  a  particular  language,  paid  bint  a  specified  i 
ence,  adopted  an  authoriEcd  drei%B,  and  conformed  to  all  J 
Other  conditions  be  might  sec  fit  to  make.     If  tboy  ham  1 
■nch  a  right,  then  is  there  trnth  in  tliat  tenet  of  the  nltn^  | 
Tory  school,  tliat  the  landowners  are  tlie  only  legitimate 
rulers  of  a  country — that  the  people  at  large  remain  in  it 
only  by  the  landowners'  permiasioo,  and  ought  consequently 
to  submit  to  the  landowners'  rule,  and  respect  whatever  J 
institutions  the  landowners  set  np.     There  is  no  escape  I 
from    these    iuferenL-es.      They  are    necessary  corollaries -I 
to  the  theory  that  the  earth  can  become  individual  prop-  I 
erty.     And  they  can  only  be  repudiated  by  denying  that  | 
theory. 

§   7.    After  nil,  nobody  does  iraplicity  believe  in  land*  | 
tordism.     We  hear  of  estates  being  held  under  the  king,  i 
that  is,  the  State ;  or  of  their  being  kept  in  trust  for  the  I 
pnbUc  benefit ;  and  not  that  they  arc  the  inalienable  pofr  I 
sessions  of  tlieir  nominal   owners.      Moreover,  we  daily  I 
deny  landlordiBm  by  our  legislation.     Is  a  canal,  a  rail- 
way, or  a  turnpike  road  to  be  made?  we  do  not  scruple 
to  seize  just  as  many  acres  as  may  be  requisite;  allowing 
the  holders  oompensation  for  the  capital  invested.     We 
do  not  wait  for  consent.     An  Act  of  ParUament  supers 
sedee  the  authority  of  title  deeds,  and  serves  proprietors 

I  with  notices  to  quit,  whether  they  will  or  not.  Either 
this  is  equitable,  or  it  is  not.  Either  the  publio  aie  free  to 
resume  as  much  of  the  earth's  surface  an  they  thiuk  fit,  or 
the  titles  of  the  landowners  must  be  considered  absolute, 
Bnd  all  national  works  must  be  postponed  until  lords  anil 
■quires  please  to  part  with  the  requisite  slices  of  their 
Mtatcs.  If  we  decide  that  the  claims  of  individual  Dwner< 
ship  must  give  way,  then  we  imply  that  the  right  of  the 
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nation  at  large  to  the  soil  is  aapremo — that  the  riglit  of 
priTSte  poeseBBion  only  eriets  by  general  coaseiit — tbat 
goneral  consent  being  withdrawu  it  ccaacs — or,  in  other 
irordR,  that  it  is  no  right  at  aU, 

§  8.  "  But  to  what  does  this  doctrine,  that  men  are  ] 
equally  entitled  to  the  nse  of  the  earth,  lead  ?  Must  wb  1 
return  to  the  tinier  of  uniuclosed  wilds,  and  subsist  on  I 
roots,  berries,  and  game  ?  Or  are  we  to  bo  left  to  the  I 
manageniGnt  of  Messrs.  Fourrier,  Owen,  Louis  Bluno,  I 
and  Co.  ?  " 

Neither.  Sach  a  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  liighr  | 
est  state  of  civilizxttion ;  may  be  carried  out  without  in- 
Tolviog  a  community  of  goods ;  and  need  canse  no  very 
serious  revolution  in  eiisting  arrangeiacnts.  The  change 
required  would  simply  be  a  change  of  landlords.  Sepa- 
rate ownerships  would  merge  into  the  joint^stock  owner- 
ship of  the  public.  lufitead  of  being  in  the  possession  of 
individuals,  the  country  woidd  be  held  by  tlie  great  cor- 
porate body — Society.  Instead  of  leasing  his  acres  from 
an  isolated  proprietor,  the  farmer  would  lease  them  from 
the  nation.  Instead  of  paying  his  rent  to  the  agent  of 
Sir  John  or  his  Grace,  he  would  pay  it  to  an  agent  oi 
deputy-agent  of  the  community.  Stewards  would  be  pub- 
Uo  officials  instead  of  private  ones ;  and  tenancy  the  onl; 
land  tenure. 

A  State  of  things  so  ordered  would  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  moral  law.  Under  it  all  men  would  be 
equally  landlords;  all  men  would  be  alike  free  to  become 
tenants.  A,  B,  C,  and  the  rest,  might  compete  for  a  va- 
cant farm  ojt  now,  and  one  of  them  might  take  that  farm, 
without  in  any  way  violating  the  principles  of  pure  equity. 
All  would  be  equally  free  to  bid  j  all  would  be  equally 
free  to  refrain.  And  when  the  farm  had  been  let  to  A,  B, 
or  C,  all  parties  would  have  done  that  which  they  willed— 
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the  one  in  choosing  to  pay  &  given  Bum  to  hia  fetlow- 
men  for  the  use  of  cert^uu  lands — the  othere  in  refusing  to 
pay  that  sum.  Clearly,  therefure,  on  such  a  eystem,  Iha 
earth  might  be  inclosed,  occupied,  and  cultivated,  in  entin  j 
■ubordinatiou  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

§  9.    No  doubt  great  difficiilties  must  attend  the 
resumption,  by  mankind  at  large,  of  their  rights  to  the 
BoiL     The  qaestion  of  compensation  to  existing  proprie- 
tors is  a  complicated  odc — one  that  perhaps  cannot  bo  . 
settled  in  a  strictly-equitable  manner.     Had  we  to  dtal  I 
with  tlio  parlies  who  originally  robbed  the  human  raca 
of  its  heritage,  we  might  make  short  work  of  the  mat- 
ter.     Bnt,  unfortunately,  most  of  onr  present  landown- 
ers are  men  who  have,  either  mediately  or  immediately 
— eitlier    by  their    own    acts,  or    by  the    acta    of  their 
ancestors — given  for  their  estates,  equivalents  of  honestly-  1 
earned  wealth,  believing  that  they  were  investing  their 
savings  in  a  legitimate  manner.     To  justly  estimate  and 
liquidate  the  otaims  of  such,  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  society  will  one  day  have  to  solve.     But  with 
this  perplcsity  and  our  extrication  from  it,  abstract  m 
ality  has  no  concero.     Men  having  got  themselves  into  I 
the  dilemma  by  diaobedieuce  to  the  law,  must  gel  out  of  ] 
it  as  well  as  they  can;  and  with  as  little  iujury  to  the  I 
landed  tlasa  as  may  be, 

Ueanwhile,  we  shall  do  well  to  recollect,  that  there  J 
are  others  besides  the  landed  class  to  be  considered.    In  I 
tender  regard  for  the  vested  interests  of  the  few,  lot  1 
tiB  not  forget  that  the  rights  of  the  many  are  in  abeyance  (  | 
and  most  remain  so,  aa  long  as  the  earth  is  monopolized 
by  individuals.    Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  ii^justioe 
tboB  inflicted  on  the  mass  of  mankind,  is  an  injustice  of 
the  gravest  nature.    The  fact  that  it  is  not  so  regarded, 
proves  nothing.     In  early  phases  of  civilization  even  homi 
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eide  is  thought  lightly  of.  The  sutteea  of  India,  together 
with  the  practice  elsewhci-e  followed  of  sacrificing  a  )iec» 
tomh  of  human  victims  nt  the  bnriiil  of  a  chie^  showi 
this:  and  probably  c a rnuhaU  consider  the  shiaghter  of  J 
those  whom  "  the  fortune  of  war  "  has  made  their  priHOi>  I 
ere,  perfectly  justifiable.  It  was  once  also  universally 
supposed  that  slavery  was  a  natural  and  quite  legitimate 
iostitntion — a  condition  into  which  some  were  horn,  and 
to  which  they  ought  to  submit  as  to  a  Divine  ordination  ; 
nay,  indeed,  a  great  proportion  of  mankind  hold  this  opin- 
ion still.  A  higher  social  development,  however  baa  gen- 
erated in  us  a  better  faitii,  and  we  now  to  a  considerable 
esteut  recognize  the  claims  of  humanity.  But  our  civili- 
zation is  only  partial  It  may  by-and-by  be  perceived, 
that  Equity  utters  dictates  to  which  wo  have  not  yet  lis- 
tened ;  and  men  may  then  learn,  that  to  deprive  others  of 
their  rights  to  the  nse  of  the  earth,  is  to  commit  a  crime 
inferior  only  in  wickedness  to  the  crime  of  taking  away 
their  lives  or  personal  liberties. 

§   10.    Briefly  reviewing  the  argument,  we  see  that  I 
the  right  of  each  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  limited  onlj  j 
by  the  Uke  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  is  immediately  de>  I 
ducible  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom.     We  see  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  right  necessarily  foi-hida  private  pro[> 
erty  in  land.     On  examination  all  existing  titles  to  such 
property  turn  out  to  be  invalid ;  those  founded  on  recif^   j 
mation  inclusive.    It  appears  that  not  even  an  equal  appor- 
tionment of  the  earth  amongst  its  inhabitants  eoald  genei»- 
kte  a  legitimate  proprietorship.     We  find  that  if  pushed  to 
its  -Itimate  conaequences,  a  claim  to  exclusive  poEsessioo 
of  the  soil  involves  a  landowning  despotism.     We  further 
find  that  such  a  claim  is  constantly  denied  by  the  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature.     And  we  find  lastly,  that  the 
theory  of  the   co-Leirship  of  all  men  to  the  soil,  is  con- 
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BisteDt  vith  the  highest  civilizatioii ;  and  that,  however  1 
difficult  it  m&j  be  to  embody  that  theory  in  fitct,  Equity  I 
itenily  oommands  it  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER    X. 


^M  "Thou 


§  1.  The  moral  law,  being  the  law  of  the  social  I 
state,  IB  obliged  wholly  to  ignore  the  aute-Bocial  Etate^  I 
Constituting,  as  the  principles  of  pure  morality  do,  a  ooJe  J 
of  conduct  for  the  perfect  man,  they  cannot  be  made  to 
adapt  tbemsclres  to  the  actions  of  the  nnciviliswd  man, 
even  under  the  most  ingeniouB  hypothetical  condition^^ 
cannot  be  mode  even  to  recognize  those  actions  so  as  to 
pass  any  definite  sentence  upon  them.  Overiooking  thia 
fact,  thinkers,  in  their  attempts  to  prove  some  of  the  first 
theorems  of  ethics,  have  commonly  fallen  into  the  error 
of  referring  back  to  an  imaginary  state  of  savage  wild- 
ness,  instead  of  refening  forward  to  an  ideal  civilization, 
as  they  should  have  done;  and  have,  in  consequence,  en- 
tangled thenuelves  in  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  die- 
oordancn  between  ethical  principles  and  the  assumed 
premises.  To  this  circumstance  is  attributable  that 
vagueness  by  which  the  arguments  used  to  establish  the 
right  of  property  in  a  logical  manner,  are  chnracterixed. 
Whilst  possessed  of  a  certain  planidbility,  they  yet  cannot 
be  considered  conclusive ;  inasmuch  as  they  suggest  qnea- 
t  ona  and  objections  that  admit  of  no  satisfactory  answers. 
Let  us  take  a  sample  of  these  arguments,  and  examine  ita 
defects. 

Though    the  earth    and  all  inferior  creatures,"  sayi 
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Iioclte, "  be  common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  prop- 
erty in  his  own  person :  this  nobody  has  a  right  to  bnt 
himself.  The  labour  of  his  body,  and  the  work  of  hi) 
hands,  we  may  say  are  properly  his.  Whatever  then  be 
removes  oat  of  the  etate  that  nature  hath  provided  and 
left  it  ill,  be  hath  mixed  bis  labour  with,  and  joined  to  it 
ROmething  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it  bis  prop- 
erty, It  being  by  him  removed  from  the  common  state 
nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  batb  by  this  labour  something 
annexed  to  it  that  exclades  the  common  right  of  other  lueu. 
For  this  labour  being  the  onqueetiouable  property  of  the 
labourer,  no  man  but  he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is 
I  onoe  joined  to,  at  least  when  there  is  enough  and  as  good 
I  K'ft  in  common  for  others." 

If  inctined  to  cavil,  one  might  in  reply  to  this  observe, 
I  that  as,  accordiog  to  the  premises,  "  the  earth  and  all  in- 
I  forior  creatures" — all  things,  in  fact,  that  the  earth  pro- 
I  daoos — are  "  common  to  all  men,"  the  consent  of  all  men 
I  most  be  obtained  before  any  article  can  be  equitably 
"  removed  from  the  common  state  nature  bath  placed  it 
iu."     It  might  be  argued  that  the  real  question  ia  over- 
looked, when  it   is  said,  that,  by  gathering   any  natural 
product,  a  man  "  bath  mixed  his  labour  with  it,  and  joined 
to  it  something  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  made  it  hia 
property ; "  for  that  the  point  to  be  debated  is,  whether  he 
L  had  any  right  to  gather,  or  mix  his  labour  with   that, 
I  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  previously  belonged  to  mankind 
I  ftt  large.     The  reasoning  used  in  the  last  chapter  to  prove 
I  that    DO   amount  of  labour,  bestowed  by  an   individual 
I  upon  s  part  of  the  earth's  sui-face,  oan  nullify  the  title  of 
I  lodcty  to  that  part,  might  be  similarly  employed  to  show 
I  that  no  one  can,  by  the  mere  act  of  appropriating  to  him- 
I  Hlf  any  wild  unclaimed  animal  or  fruit,  supersede  the  joiut 
I  claims  of  other  men  to  it.    It  may  bo  quite  true  that  the 
r  labour  a  man  expends  in  catching  or  gathering,  gives  him 
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a  better  right  to  the  thiag  caught  or  gathered,  ilian  an; 
Ofia  other  man ;  bat  the  qucetion  at  iesue  is,  whether  by 
labour  so  espeuded,  he  has  made  his  right  to  the  thing 
canght  or  gathered,  greater  than  the  preexisting  rights  of 
aU  other  men  put  together.  And  unless  he  can  provfl 
that  lie  haa  done  this,  his  title  to  posseasiou  rannot  be 
admitted  as  a  matter  of  riffht,  but  can  be  conceded  only  on 
the  ground  of  convenience. 

Farther  difficulties  are  BuggeBted  by  the  qualifioation, 
that  the  claim  to  any  article  of  property  thuB  obtained,  ia 
Falid  only  "  when  there  is  enough  and  as  good  left  in 
common  for  others."     A  condition  like  this  gives  birth  to 
Buoh  a  host  of  queries,  doubts,  and  limitations,  as  praotb  J 
cally  to  neutraliiie  the  general  proposition  entirely. 
may  be  asked,  for  example — now  is  it  to  be  known  that^ 
enough  is  "  left  in  common  for  others  "  ?     Who  can  detei^ 
mine  whether  what  remains  is  "as  good"  as  what  is 
taken?    How  if  the  remnant  is  leas  accessible?    If  there 
is  not  enough  "  left  in  common  for  others,"  Low  must  the 
right  of  appropriation  be  exercised?     Why,  in  such  case, 
does  the  mixing  of  labour  with  the  acquired  object,  cease 
to  "exclude  the  common  right  of  other  men"?    Suppofr  i 
ing  enough  to  be  attainable,  but  not  all  equally  good,  byM 
what  rule  must  each  man  choose  ?     Out  of  which  inqtiJ8i*'P 
tion  it  seems  impossible  to  liberate  the  alleged  right,  with 
out  suuh  mutilations  as  to  render  it,  in  an  ethical  point  o 
view,  en  til*!  y  valueless. 

Thus,  as  already  hinted,  we  find,  that  the  oircuni6tance«<4 
of  savage  life,  render  the  principles  of  abstract  morality  1 
inapplicable ;  for  it  is  impossible,  under  ante-eocial  condir 
tions,  to  determine  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  certain 
actions  by  an  enact  measurement  of  the  amount  of  freedom 
assumed  by  the  parties  concerned.  We  must  not  expect, 
therefore,  thvl  the  right  of  property  can  be  satis&ctorily 
based  upon  the  promises  afforded  by  such  a  state  of 
existence. 
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§  2.  But,  under  the  system  of  land  tenure  pointed 
mit  in  the  litst  chapter,  as  the  only  one  that  is  noDBistont 
witli  the  equal  claims  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth, 
tliese  difficulties  disappear;  and  the  right  of  property 
obtains  a  legitimate  foundation.  We  have  seen  that, 
vrittiout  any  infraction  of  the  lav  of  equal  freedom,  an 
individual  may  lease  from  society  a  given  surface  of  soil, 
by  agreeing  to  pay  in  return  a  stated  amount  of  the  pro" 
dace  be  obtains  from  that  soil.  We  found  that,  in  doing 
this,  he  does  no  more  than  what  every  other  man  is  equally 
free  with  himself  to  do — ^that  each  has  the  same  power 
with  himself  to  become  the  tenant — and  that  the  rent  he 
pays  sccmes  alike  to  all.  Having  thus  hired  a  tract  of 
land  from  his  fellow-men,  for  a  given  period,  for  nnder 
stood  purposes,  and  on  specified  terms — having  thus  ob- 
tained, for  a  time,  the  exclusive  use  of  that  land  by  a. 
definite  agreement  with  its  owners,  it  is  manifest  that  an 
individual  may,  without  any  iniringement  of  the  rights  of 
Others,  appropriate  to  himself  that  portion  of  produce 
which  remains  after  he  has  paid  to  mankind  the  promised 
rent.  He  has  now,  to  nso  Locke's  expression,  "  mixed  Ids 
labour  with"  certain  products  of  the  earth;  and  his  claim 
to  them  is  in  this  case  valid,  because  he  obtained  the  con 
gent  of  society  before  so  expending  his  labour;  and  having 
iulfillcd  the  condition  which  society  imposed  in  giving 
tliat  consent — the  payment  of  rent — society,  to  fulfil  its 
part  of  the  agreement,  must  acknowledge  his  title  to  tliat 
Borptua  which  remains  aftor  the  rent  has  been  paid. 
"Provided  you  deliver  to  us  a  stated  share  of  the  produce 
which  by  cultivation  yon  can  obt^n  from  this  piece  of 
land,  we  give  you  the  esclusive  use  of  the  remainder  of 
that  produce;"  these  are  the  words  of  the  contract;  and 
in  virtus  of  this  contract,  the  tenant  may  equitably  claii 
the  supplementary  share  as  his  private  property :  may 
*o  claim  it  without  any  disobedience  to  the  Iftw  of  equal 
freedom ;  and  has  therefore  a  ri^/il  so  to  claim  it. 
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Any  dodbt  tli&t  may  be  felt  as  to  the  fact  thai  this  i 
a  logical  deduction  from  our  first  principle,  that  every 
man  hoe  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills  provided  he  in-  ' 
IHnges  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  otlier  man,  may  be 
readily  cleared  op  by  comparing  the  respective  degree! 
of  Irecdom  aaeumcd  lu  such  a  cusc  by  tbe  occupier  and 
the  members  of  society  with  whom  be  bargains.  As  was 
shown  in  tbe  preceding  chapter,  if  the  public  altogether 
deprive  any  individual  of  the  use  of  tbe  earth,  they  allow 
bim  lets  liberty  than  they  tliemaelvcs  claim ;  and  by  bo 
breaking  tbe  law  of  equal  freedom,  commit  a  wrong.  If, 
conversely,  an  individual  usurps  a  given  portion  of  tbe 
earth,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  other  men  have  aa 
good  a  title  as  himself,  he  breaks  the  law  by  assuming 
more  liberty  than  the  rest.  But  when  an  individual  holds 
land  as  a  tenant  of  society,  a  balance  is  maintained  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  the  claims  of  both  parties  are 
respected.  A  price  is  paid  by  the  one,  for  a  certain  privi 
lege  granted  by  the  other.  By  the  fact  of  the  agreement 
being  made,  it  is  shown  that  such  price  and  privilege  are 
considered  to  be  equivalents.  The  lessor  and  the  lesses 
have  both,  within  the  prescribed  limits,  done  that  which  •■ 
they  willed:  tbe  one  in  letting  a  certain  holding  for  a  sp©-  ■ 
eified  sum;  the  other  in  agreeing  to  give  that  sum.  And  f 
•0  long  as  this  contract  remains  intact,  tbe  law  of  equal 
freedom  la  duly  observed.  If,  however,  any  of  the  pre- 
scribed conditions  bo  not  fulfilled,  the  law  is  necessarily 
broken,  and  the  parties  are  involved  in  one  of  the  predio- 
aments  above  named.  If  the  tenant  refuses  to  pay  the 
rent,  then  he  tacitly  lays  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  and 
beneJit  of  the  land  he  occupies — practically  asserts  that 
he  is  the  sole  owner  of  its  produce ;  and  consequently  vicK 
lates  the  law,  by  assuming  a  greater  share  of  freedom 


I     than  the  rest  of  niankiud.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  society  ^^^ 
take  Irom  the  tenant  that  portion  of  the  fruits  obtained^^^H 
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by  tte  culture  of  hia  farm,  which  remains  with  him  after 
the  payment  of  rent,  they  virtunlly  deny  him  the  use  of 
the  earth  entirely  (for  by  the  use  of  the  earth  we  mean 
tho  use  of  its  products),  and  in  m  doing,  claim  for  them- 
selves a  greater  share  of  liberty  than  they  allow  him. 
Clearly,  therefore,  thia  surplus  produce  equitably  rcmaloa 
with  the  tenant :  society  cannot  take  it  without  trespass 
ing  upon  his  freedom ;  he  can  take  it  without  treapassiug 
on  the  freedom  of  society.  And  as,  according  to  the  law, 
he  ifl  free  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not 
the  equal  freedom  of  any  other,  he  is  free  to  take  posseSB- 
ion  of  sQch  surplus  aa  his  property. 

§  3.  The  doctrine  that  all  men  have  equal  riglits  to 
the  use  of  the  earth,  docs  indeed,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  coun- 
teuance  a  species  of  social  organization,  at  variance  with 
that  from  which  the  right  of  property  has  just  been  de- 
duced ;  an  organization,  namely,  in  which  the  public,  in- 
stead of  letting  out  the  land  to  individual  members  of 
their  body,  shall  retain  it  in  their  own  hands;  cultivate  it 
by  jointrstoek  agency;  and  share  the  produce:  in  fact, 
what  is  usually  termed  Socialism  or  Communism. 

Plausible  though  it  may  be,  such  a  scheme  is  not  capa- 
ble of  realization  in  strict  conformity  with  the  moral  law. 
Of  the  two  forms  under  which  it  may  be  presented,  the 
on«  is  ethically  imperfect ;  and  the  other,  although  correct 
in  theory,  is  impracticable. 

Thus,  if  an  equal  portion  of  the  earth's  produce  is 
awarded  to  every  man,  irrespective  of  the  amonnt  or  qual- 
ity of  the  labour  he  h.iB  contriboti.'d  toward  the  obtain- 
ment  of  that  produce,  a  liieach  of  equity  is  committed. 
Our  first  principle  requires,  not  that  all  shall  have  like 
ahares  of  the  things  which  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
the  faculties,  but  that  all  shall  have  like  freedom  to  pur- 
•ue  those  things — shall  have  like  scope.     It  is  one  lliiog 
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io  give  to  each  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  olyects  h 
deeiree ;  it  is  another,  and  quite  a  different  thing,  to  giv4 
the  ohjeotfl  tliemBelvea,  no  matter  whether  dno  endeavour 
has  or  has  not  been  made  to  obtain  them.  The  one  ws 
have  Been  to  be  the  primary  law  of  the  Divine  scheme; 
the  other,  by  interfering  with  the  ordained  connection  ho- 
tween  desire  and  gratification,  shows  its  disagreement 
vith  that  scheme.  Nay  more,  it  necessitates  an  ahsoluto 
viohition  of  the  principle  of  equal  freedom.  For  when 
we  assert  the  euti/e  liberty  of  each,  hounded  only  by  the 
like  liberty  of  all,  we  assert  that  each  is  free  to  do  what- 
ever his  desircB  dictate,  within  the  prescribed  limits — that 
each  is  free,  therefore,  to  claim  for  himself  all  those  grati- 
fications, and  sources  of  gratification,  attainable  by  him 
within  thooe  limits — alt  those  gratifications,  and  soui'cet 
of  gratification,  which  he  can  procure  without  trespassing 
upon  the  spheres  of  action  of  his  neighbours.  l{,  tbero- 
fore:,  out  of  many  starting  with  like  fields  of  activity,  onfl 
obtains,  by  bia  greater  strength,  greater  ingenuity,  or 
greater  application,  more  gratifications  and  sources  of 
gratification  than  the  rest,  and  does  this  without  in  any 
way  trenching  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  the  rest,  tha 
moral  law  assigns  bim  an  escluaive  right  to  all  those  extra  | 
gratifications  and  sources  of  gratification;  nor  can  the  ri 
take  from  him  without  claiming  for  themselves  greater 
liberty  of  aution  than  he  claims,  and  thereby  violating 
that  law.  Whence  it  follows,  that  an  equal  apportion- 
ment of  the  finiite  of  the  earth  amongst  all,  is  not  consist 
ent  with  pure  justice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  is  lo  have  allotted  to  bim  ft  1 
share  of  produce  proportionate  to  the  degrco  in  which  ha 
has  aided  production,  the  pi-oposat,  whilst  it  is  abstract- 
edly  just,  is  no  longer  practicable.  Were  all  men  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  it  would  [lerhaps  be  possible  to  form  an 
ippi-oximatc  estimate  of  their  several  chiima.     But  to  aa- 
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Mrtain  the  reBpective  amountB  of  help  given  by  diScrent 
kinda  of  mental  and  bodily  labourers,  toward  procuring 
the  general  stock  of  the  ncceasarieB  of  life,  i&  an  utter  i 
possibility.     We  have  no  mcanR  of  making  such  a  division  I 
save  tbat  afforded  by  the  law  of  supply  aud  demand,  and 
Ihifl  means  the  hypothesis  excludes.* 

§  4.  An  argument  fatal  to  the  communist  theory,  i 
n^gested  by  the  fact,  that  a  desire  for  property  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  our  nature.  Repeated  {illusion  Las  been  ] 
made  to  the  admitted  truth,  that  acquisitivenesB  is  an 
reasoning  impulse  quite  distinct  from  the  desires  whose  \ 
gratifications  property  secures — an  impulse  that  is  oflcn  ' 
obeyed  at  the  expense  of  tliose  desires.  And  if  a  propen- 
sity to  personal  acquisition  be  really  a  component  of  man's 
constitution,  then  that  cannot  be  a  right  form  of  society 
vhich  aSbrds  it  no  scope.  Socialists  do  indeed  allege  that  j 
private  appropriation  is  an  abuse  of  iMs  propensity,  whose 
normal  function,  they  say,  is  to  impel  us  to  accumulate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  But  in  thus  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  one  difGculty,  they  do  but  entan- 
gle themselves  in  another.  Sach  an  explanation  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  use  and  alnise  of  a  faculty  (whatever  the 
etymology  of  the  words  may  imply)  difier  only  in  dtgree  ; 
whereas  their  assumption  is,  that  they  differ  in  kind. 
Gluttony  is  an  nbnse  of  the  desire  for  food ;  timidity,  an 
abuse  of  the  feeling  wliich  in  moderation  produces  pru>  i 
dence ;  servility,  an  abuse  of  the  sentiment  that  generate* 
respect;  obstinacy,  of  that  from  which  firmness  springs: 
in  all  of  which  cases  wo  find  th.it  the  legitimate  manifesto- 
lions  differ  liom  the  illegitimiite  ones,  merely  in  quantity, 
ted  not  in  quality.     So  atao  with  the  instinct  of  accumtf   I 

*  TUose  tofcrmoM  do  not  >t  all  iiitUUU  agiUuBl  Julut-Etook  tjtUsnt  ti 
production  and  liriiig,  which  are  in  nil  probobilit;  tihat  SoctBlasm  proph* 
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tioa.  It  may  be  quite  true  tliat  its  dictates  have  been 
and  still  are,  followed  to  an  abHiird  excess ;  but  it  is  also 
trae  that  no  change  in  the  state  of  society  will  alter  ita 
nature  and  its  oflice.  To  whatever  extent  moderated,  it 
mnst  still  be  a  desire  for  personal  acquisition.  Whence  it 
follows  that  a  system  affording  opjjoilimity  for  its  exer- 
cise must  ever  be  retained ;  which  means,  that  the  system 
of  private  property  must  be  retained;  and  this  presap- 
poses  a  riffht  of  private  property,  for  by  right  we  ineai(_ 
that  which  harmonizes  with  the  human  constitution  aa  C 
TiDcly  ordained. 

§  B.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more  awkward  di- 
lemma into  which  M.  Proudhon  and  his  party  betray 
themselves.  For  if,  as  they  assert,  "  all  property  18  rob- 
bery"— if  no  one  can  equitably  become  the  exclusive 
poBsesBor  of  any  article — or  aa  we  say,  obtmn  a  right  to 
it,  then,  amongst  other  consequences,  it  follows,  that  ft 
man  can  have  no  right  to  the  things  he  consumes  for  food. 
And  if  these  are  not  his  before  eutbg  them,  how  can  they 
become  bis  at  all  ?  As  Locke  asks,  "  when  do  they  begin 
to  lie  his?  when  he  digests?  or  when  he  eats?  or  when 
he  boils  ?  or  when  he  brings  them  home  ?  "  If  no  pre- 
vious acta  can  make  them  his  property,  neither  can  any 
process  of  assimilation  do  it ;  not  even  their  absorptioa 
into  the  tissues.  Wherefore,  pursuing  the  idea,  we  arrive 
at  the  curious  conclusion,  that  as  the  whole  of  bis  bones, 
muscles,  skin,  &o.,  have  been  thus  buUt  up  from  nutri- 
ment not  belonging  to  him,  a  man  has  no  property  in  hia 
own  flesh  and  blood — can  have  no  valid  title  to  himself — 
has  no  more  claim  to  bis  own  limbs  tnan  he  has  to  the 
limbs  of  another — nnd  has  as  good  a  right  to  liis  neigb- 
bonr's  body  as  to  his  own !  Did  we  exist  after  the  eaii.q 
fkehion  as  those  compound  polj'^B,  in  which  a  nnmber  of 
individuals  are  based  upon  a  living  trunk  common  to  them 
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■11,  such  a  tbcory  wonld  be  rational  enough.  But  until  i 
Commuiiisiii  can  be  carried  to  that  extent,  it  will  be  beat  | 
to  stand  by  the  old  doctrine, 

§  6.     Furtht!r  argument  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 
We  have  seen  that  the  right  of  property  is  deducible  from 
the  law  of  equal  freedom — that  it  is  presiipposed  by  the    , 
human  constitution — and  that  its  denial  iurolies  absurdi- 
ties. 

Were  it  not  that  we  shall  frequently  have  to  refbr  to 
the  fact  hereafter,  it  would  bo  scarcely  neediiil  to  show 
that  the  taking  away  another's  property  b  an  infringe' 
ment  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  is  therefore  wrong, 
if  A  appropriates  to  himself  something  belonging  to  B, 
one  of  two  things  must  take  place:  either  B  does  the  like 
to  A,  or  he  does  not.  If  A  has  no  property,  or  if  his 
property  is  inaccessible  to  B,  B  has  evidently  no  npportu- 
nity  of  exercising  equal  freedom  with  A,  by  claiming  from 
him  something  of  like  value;  and  A  has  therefore  assumed 
a  greater  sltare  of  freedom  than  he  allows  B,  and  haa 
brokeu  the  law.  If  again,  A's  property  ia  open  to  B,  and 
A  permits  B  to  use  like  freedom  with  himnelf  by  taking 
an  equivalent,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  law ;  and  the 
affair  practically  becomes  one  of  barter.  But  such  a 
transaction  will  never  take  place  save  in  theory ;  for  A  has 
no  motive  to  appropriate  B's  property  wiih  the  intention 
of  letting  B  take  an  equivalent:  seeing  that  if  he  really 
means  to  let  B  have  what  B  thinks  an  equivalent,  he  will 
prefer  to  make  the  exchange  by  consent  iu  the  ordinary 
way.  The  only  case  simulating  this,  is  one  in  which  A 
takes  from  B  a  thing  that  B  does  not  wish  to  part  untb } 
that  is,  a  thing  for  which  A  can  give  B  nothing  that  B 
thinks  an  equivalent ;  and  as  the  amount  of  gratificatioo 
which  B  has  in  the  possession  of  this  thing,  is  the  measure 
of  Its  value  to  him,  it  follows  that  if  A  cannot  give  B  a 
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tMog  which  aflbrds  B  equal  gratificatiou,  or  in  otha|>^ 
words  what  he  thinks  an  equivalent,  then  A  has  t 
from  B  what  aflbrdB  A  Batififaction,  but  does  not  return  to 
B  what  affords  B  satisfaclioa ;  and  has  therefore  broketi  the 
law  by  aBSuming  the  gre!.tcr  share  of  freedom.  ^VTiore- 
fore  we  find  it  to  he  a  logical  deduction  from  the  law  of 
equal  li-eedora,  that  no  man  can  rightfully  take  propeityfl 
from  another  against  his  will. 


OUAPTEB    Xi. 
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§  1.  It.  is  tolerably  self-evident  that  no  TioIalUtn  of 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  ia  committed  in  the  acqabition 
of  knowledge — that  knowledge,  at  least,  which  u  open  to 
aU.  A  man  may  read,  hear,  and  observe,  to  au  great  an 
extent  as  he  pleases,  without  in  the  least  dimiuifhing  the 
liberty  of  others  to  do  the  like— in  fact,  wilhout  affecting 
the  condition  of  others  in  any  way.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  may  be  digested,  reorgan- 
ized, or  combined  afresh,  and  new  knowledge  educed  from 
it  by  its  possessor,  without  the  riglits  of  hi«  fellows  being 
thereby  trespassed  upon.  And  it  is  fiirther  manifest,  that 
the  moral  law  pennita  a  man  who  has  by  his  iutellectual 
labour  obtained  sncli  new  knowledge,  to  keep  it  for  hii 
own  ciclusive  use,  or  claim  it  as  his  private  property. 
He  who  does  this,  in  no  degree  exceeds  the  prescribed  ' 
limits  of  individual  freedom.  lie  abridges  no  one's  lib- 
erty of  action.  Every  other  person  retabis  as  much  scope 
for  thought  and  deed  as  before.  And  each  is  free  to  »«• 
quire  the  same  fads— to  elaborate  from  them,  \f  he  can^ 
the  Bsrae  new  ideas — nnd  in  a  eiinilar  manner  employ  thow  I 
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new  ideas  for  his  privatt;  advantage.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  a  man  ma^  olaim  the  exclusive  nse  of  his  origiaaL 
ideas  without  overstepping  the  boaDdaries  of  equal  free- 
dom, it  follows  that  he  has  n  right  bo  to  claim  them ;  or,  in 
Other  words,  such  ideas  are  his  property. 

Of  course  the  argument  ased  in  the  last  chapter  to 
•how  that  material  property  cannot  be  taken  from  its  pos- 
MBSor  withoDt  a  breach  of  the  law,  is  applicable  to  prop- 
erty of  this  kind  also, 

§  2.  That  a  man's  right  to  the  produce  of  hia  brain 
is  equally  valid  with  his  right  to  the  produce  of  his  bands, 
b  a  fact  wliich  has  yet  obtained  but  a  very  imperfect  rec- 
ognition. It  is  true  that  we  have  patent  laws,  a  law  of 
copyright,  and  acts  for  the  registration  of  designs ;  bat 
these,  or  at  any  rate  two  of  them,  have  been  enacted  not 
BO  much  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  jnslice,  as  in  def- 
erence to  the  suggestions  of  trade  policy.  "A  patent  is 
not  a  thing  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  right,"  wo  arc  told 
by  legal  authorities,  but  is  intended  to  "  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  indiisti-y  and  talent."  It  la  not  because  the  piracy  of 
patterns  would  be  wrong  that  legislators  forbid  it,  bat  be- 
cause they  witih  to  aflbrd  "  encouragement  to  manufac- 
tures." Similar  also  are  the  current  opinious.  KIcasurea 
of  this  uature  are  commonly  considered  by  the  public  a! 
giving  to  inventors  a  certain  "  privilege,"  a  "  reward,"  a 
sort  of  modified  "  monopoly."  It  is  on  the  ground  of 
commercial  statesmanship  that  they  arc  approved;  and 
not  as  being  necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  prevalence  of  such  a  belief  is  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  the  national  conscience,  and  indicates  a  sad  blunt 
nesB  of  moral  feeling.  To  tidnk  that  the  profits  which  a 
•peculator  makes  by  a  rise  in  the  share-market,  should  bo 
recognised  aa  legally  and  equitably  his  property,  and  yet 
that  some  new  corabinotion  of  ideas,  which  it  may  hnvf 
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oost  ftn  ingeuiouB  man  y(>ars  of  application  to  oomplotf^  J 
cannot  be  "  claimed  as  a  right"  by  that  man  I    To  think  I 
that  a  sinecnrist  should  be  held  to  have  a  *'  vested  inter 
UBt "  in  bis  office,  and  a  juMt  title  to  compensation  if  it  i 
aboliahed,  and  yet  that  an  invention  over  which  no  end  ' 
of  mental  toil  baa  been  spent,  and  on  which  the  poor  m»  \ 
obanio  has  laid  out  perhaps  his  last  sixpence — an  invenf  1 
tion  which  he  has  completed  entirely  by  bis  own  labour  I 
and  wilh  bis  own  matoriala — ^haa  wrouglit,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  very  substance  of  bis  own   mind — should  not  be 
acknowledged  as  his  property!     To  tbink  that  bis  title  to 
it  should  be  admitted  merely  as  a  matter  of  Convenience — ■ 
admitted  even  then  only  on  payment  of  some  £100 — and, 
after  all,  quashed  on  the  most  trifling  pretences  I     What 
a  thick-skinned  perception   of  Jnstice  does  this  show  I 
^Vbat  a  want  of  ability  to  appreciate  matters  at  all  ror  ^ 
moved  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  external  senses  I    On«  | 
would  think  that  equity  afforded   do  guidance  beyond 
transactions  in  material  things — weights,  measures,  and 
money.     Let  a  shop-boy  take  from  bis  master's  till  a  visi< 
ble,  tangible,  ponderable  sovereign,  and  all  can  sec  that 
the  rights  of  ownership  have  been  violated.     Yet  tbosu 
who  exclaim  with  such  indignant  virtue  against  theft,  will 
purchase  a  pirated  edition  of  a  book,  without  any  qualms 
of  conscience  concerning  the  receipt  of  stolen  goodiw 
Dishonesty,  when  shown  in  house-breaking  or  sheep-steak  I 
ing,  is  held  up  to  eternal  infamy,  and  those  convicted  of   ' 
it  are  forever  excluded  from  society;  but  the  manufacturer 
who  steals  his  foreman's  improved  plan  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton,  or  the  building  of  steam-engines,  continues  to 
lie  held  in  high  respect.    The  law  ia  active  enough  in  ftp* 
prehending  the  urchin  who  may  have  deprived  some  couk  ] 
fortable  citizen  of  his  pocket-handkerchief;  and  will  de^  ] 
with  the  young  scapegrace  at  the  public  expense;  but  I 
there  is  no  redress  for  the  poverty-stricken  schemer  wha- 
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IB  robbed  by  aome  wealthy  ac&mp  of  tlint  whioh  formed  I 
the  sole  hope  of  his  life.  Strong  illustratioRS  these  of  the  I 
fact,  that  the  moral  sense,  when  aDgiiided  by  systematio  J 
deduction,  fails  to  find  its  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  T 
confused  opinion,  to  a  correct  code  of  duty. 

§  3.     As  already  lomarked,  il  1b  a  common  notion^ 
and  one  more  especially  pervading  the  operative  classes,  ' 
thai  the  exelnaive  nae  by  its  discoverer  of  any  new  or  ' 
proved  mode  of  prodnction,  is  a  qiecies  of  monopoly,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  conventionally  used.     To 
let  a  man  have  the  entire  benefit  accruing  from  the  entr 
ployment  of  some  more  efficient  machine,  or  better  pro- 
cess invented  by  him;  and  to  allow  no  other  person  to 
adopt  and  ap)>Iy  for  bis  own  advantage  the  same  plan, 
they  hold  to  be  an  injostice.     Nor  are  there  wanting  phi- 
lanthropic and  even  thinking  men,  who  consider  that  the 
ralaable   ideas   originated  by  individuals — ideas  which 
may  be  of  great  national  advantage — shonid  be  taken  i 
out  of  private  hands  and  thrown  open  to  tho  public  at  I 
largCL 

"  And  pray,  gentlemen,"  an  inventor  might  fairly  reply, 
**  why  may  not  I  make  the  same  proposal  respecting  your  1 
goods  and  chattels,  your  clothing,  your  houses,  your  rail- 
way shares,  and  your  money  In  tho  funds?    If  you  ar« 
right  in  the  interpretation  you  give  to  the  term  '  monopo- 
ly,' I  do  not  see  why  that  term  should  not  he  applied  to 
the  coats  upon  your  backs  and  the  provisions  oo  your  din»  I 
tier  tables.     With  equal  reason  I  might  argue  that  yon  I 
nnjustly  'monopolize'  your  furniture,  and  that  you  ought'  I 
not  in  equity  to  have  the  '  exclusive  use  *  of  so  many  apart-    ' 
ments.     If 'national  advantage'  is  to  be  the  supremo  rulei,'  I 
why  should  we   not   appropriate   yonr  wealth,  and   the'  I 
wealth  of  others  llko  you,  to  the  liquidation  of  the  stats 
IcbtP    True,  as  yon  say,  yon  came  honestly  by  all  this 
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property :  but  so  did  I  by  my  iuvention.    True,  as  yoo 
say,  this  capital,  on  tiie  interest  of  which  you  subsist,  waa 
acquired  by  years  of  toil — is  tho  reward  of  perseveiing 
industry    well,  I   may  say  the    like   of   this    maehinc. 
Whilst  you  were  gathering  profits,  I  waa  collecting  ideas* 
the  time  you  spent  in  couning  the  prices  current,  was  on> 
ployed  by  me  in  studying  mechanics;  your  spoculationa 
in  new  articles  of  merchandise,  answer  to  my  eip«iv 
meuts,  many  of  which  were  costly  and  fruittess ;  when  yoa .. 
were  writing  out  your  accounts,  I  was  making  drawings  j] 
and  the  same  perscveranoe,  patience,  thought,  and  toH^a 
whicb  enabled  you  to  make  a  fortune,  have  enabled  me  t 
complete  my  invention.     Like  yonr  wealth,  it  represent*)! 
BO  much  accumulated  labour;  and  I  am  living  upon  ths^l 
profits  it  produces  me,  just  as  you  are  living  upon  the  in*  ] 
Urest  of  your  invested  savings.     Beware,  then,  how  yoa    > 
■question  my  claim.    If  I  am  a  monopolist,  so  also  are  you; 
so  also  is  every  man.    If  I  have  no  right  to  these  products 
of  my  brain,  neither  have  you  to  those  of  your  hands :  no 
one  can  become  the  sole  owner  of  any  article  whaterer ; 
and  '  all  property  is  robbery.' " 

§  4.  They  fall  into  a  serious  error,  who  suppose  thatJ 
the  exclusive  right  assutned  by  u  discoverer,  is  sometliing  J 
taken  from  the  public  He  who  in  any  way  increases  thft^ 
powers  of  produetiou,  is  seen  by  all,  save  a  few  insaiH 
Luddites,  to  be  a  general  benefactor  who  ffhes  rather  than'! 
takes.  The  successful  inventor  makes  a  further  conquesttl 
over  nature.  By  hira  the-  laws  of  matter  are  rendered  J 
still  more  sobservienl  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  He  ocon«J 
omizes  labour — helps  to  emanripate  men  from  their  slavery  J 
to  the  needs  of  the  body — harnesses  a  new  power  to  the  1 
car  of  hnman  happiness.  He  cannot,  if  he  woulil,  prevent.  I 
•ociety  from  largely  participating  in  his  good  fortnnew  I 
Before  be  can  realize  any  benefit  from  bis  new  process  oi 
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ftpphratna,  he  must  first  confer  a  benefit  on  liia  fcllov  men  I 
— must  either  offer  them  a  better  article  ut  tlio  price  usil>  1 
ally  charged,  or  the  same  article  at  a  less  pritv.     If  h»9 
fails  to  do  tills,  his  Invention  Is  a  dead  letter;  If  he  does! 
il,  ho  makes  Boclety  a  partner  In  the  new  mine  of  wealtb  f 
he  has  opened.    For  all  the  esei-tiou  he  Las  had  in  Babjn* 
gating  a  previonsly  anknown  region  of  nature,  he  simply 
wkB  an  extra  proportion  of  tlte  fruita.     The  rest  of  man- 
kind unavoidably  come  in  for  the  main  advantage — will    . 
in  a  short  time  have  the  whole.     Meanwhile,  they  cannot  | 
tritliout  injustice  disregard  his  claims. 

Let  ua  remember,  too,  that  in  this,  as  In  other  oasee^  I 
disobedience  to  the  moral  law  is  ultimately  detrimental  to  I 
all  parties — to  those  who  infringe  the  rights  of  the  indw  I 
ridoal  as  well  as  to  the  individual  himself     It  is  a  well-  i 
proved  tact,  that   that   insecurity  of  material    property  I 
which  residts  from  general  dishonesty,  inevitably  reacts  I 
to  the  punishment  of  all.    The  rationale  of  this  is  obvious. 
Industrial  energy  diminishes  jnst  in  proportion  to  the  nn- 
certainty  of  its   reward.     Those  who  do  not  know  that 
they  shall  reap  will  not  sow.     Instead  of  employing  it  in 
bnsincss,  capitalists  hoard  what  they  possess,  because  pro- 
ductive investments  are  dangerous.     Uunce  arises  a  nni-  I 
versal  straitness  of  means.     Every  enterprise  is  crippled  ' 
by  want  of  contidence.    And  firom  general  distrust  spring 
{general  discouragement,  apathy,  idleness,  poverty,  and 
their  attendant  miseries,  involving  alike  all  grades  of  men. 
tjimilar  in  kind,  and  less  only  in  degree.  Is  the  curse  at- 
tendant upon  insecurity  of  property  in  Ideas.     Jwst  in  so  J 
far  as  the  benetitfi  likely  to  accrue  to  the  inventor  are  pre-  I 
carious,  will  he  be  deterred  from  carrying  out  his  plai 
"If,"  thinks  he  to  himself,  "others  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
ot  these  wearisome  studies  and  these  numberless  expen- 
mouts,  why  should  I  continue  them  ?    Itj  in  addition  to 
■11  the  possibilities  of  failure  in  the  schciue  itself,  all  ths 
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time,  trouble,  and  expense  of  my  in vestiga lions,  all  t 
cbancea  of  destnictioo  to  my  claim  by  disclosure  of  tlitl 
plan,  all  the  heavy  costs  attendant  uj>ou  obtaiuiag  legal 
protection,  I  am  liable  to  be  deprived  of  my  right  by  aufi 
scoundrel  who  may  iniriage  it  in  the  cxpectalion  that  1 
shall  not  have  money  or  madncBS  enough  to  institute  i 
cbaucery  suit  against  htm,  I  had  better  abandon  I 
project  at  once."  And  although  euch  reflections  may] 
often  fail  to  extinguish  the  sanguine  hopes  of  an  inventor  I 
— although  bo  may  still  prosecute  bis  scheme  to  the  end, 
regardless  of  all  risks,  yet  afVcr  having  onc^sufiered  tha 
losses  wliicli  ten  to  oue  society  will  inflict  upon  him,  he 
will  take  good  care  never  agaia  to  enter  upon  a  similar 
undertaking.  Whatever  other  ideas  he  may  then  or  sub"  . 
Boquontly  entertain — some  of  them  most  likely  valuabla 
ones — will  remain  undeveloped  and  probably  die  with 
him.  Did  raaukiud  know  the  many  important  disoorer- 
ies  which  the  ingenious  are  prevented  from  givuig  to  the 
world  by  the  cost  of  obt^ing  legal  protection,  or  by  the 
distrust  of  that  protection  if  obtained — were  people  duly 
to  appreciate  the  consequent  check  put  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  production — and  cojld  they  prop- 
erly estimate  the  loss  thereby  entailed  upon  themselves, 
they  would  begin  to  see  that  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  property  in  ideas,  is  only  less  important  than  the  rco-  i 
ogoition  of  the  right  of  property  in  goods. 

g  5.  Ill  consequence  of  the  probability,  or  perhaps  ' 
we  may  say  the  certainty,  that  the  causes  lending  to  tha 
evolution  of  a  new  idea  in  our  mind,  nill  eventually  pro 
duce  a  like  result  lu  some  other  mind,  the  claim  ahovs 
tet  forth  must  not  be  admitted  without  limitation.  Many 
have  remarked  the  tendency  that  exists  for  an  important 
invention  or  discovery  to  be  made  by  independent  investv 
gators  nearly  at  the  same  time.     There  is  nothing  reuUjt . 
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inj'SterionB  in  this.    A  certain  state  state  of  knowledge,  A I 
recent  advanccoient  in  science,  the  occurrence  of  soma  ^ 
new  social  want — these  form  the  conditions  under  whicb 
inda  of  similar  characters  are  stininlated  to  like  trains  of 
tiKiaght,  ending  as  thoy  are  prone  to  do  in  the  same  re- 
sult.    Such  being  the  fact,  there  arises  a  qualification  to 
the  right  of  proj>erty  in  ideas,  wtiich  it  seems  difficult  and 
mpoBsible  to  specify  definitely.     Tiic  laws  of  patent 
and  copyright,  express  this  qaalification  by  confining  the 
inTcntor's  or  author's  privilege  within  a  cert^n  term  of 
years.     But   in  what  way  the  length  of  that  term  may 
be  found  with  correctness  there  is  no  saying.     In  the  , 
mean  time,  as  already  pointed  oat  (p.  126),sncli  a  diffi.«i 
jnlty  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  righl'l 
itselC 
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CHAPTEIt    XII. 

THE  RIGHT  OF    PBOPEBTY   IN   CRABACTEB. 

§  1.  Could  we  accurately  analyze  the  stimnlos  by 
which  men  are  usually  impelled  to  action — could  we  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  several  motives  which  go  to 
make  np  that  stimulus,  we  should  probably  find  that 
amongst  those  clasaca  removed  from  the  absolute  pressure 
of  bodily  wants,  its  chief  component  is  a  desire  for  the 
good  opinion,  regard,  or  admiration  of  others.  Whether 
we  observe  this  feeling  as  shown  by  the  tattooed  savage 
in  his  willingness  to  undergo  torture  that  he  may  obtain 
a  character  for  fortitude,  and  to  risk  any  amount  of  danger 
that  he  may  be  called  brave ;  or  whether,  turning  to  cir- 
Uised  life,  we  contemplate  that  ambition  so  universally 
exhibited  by  poets,  oi'ators,  statesmen,  artists,  eoldierif 
»ud  others  Icnown  to  fame;  or  whether,  by  takitig  off  Its 
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Caguises,  we  discover  the  true  antare  of  that  insane  eager* 
nees   with  which  people  pursue  wealth;   we  are  alike 
tnatnioted  in  the  fact  that,  after  those  instincts  immedi-  i 
aceiy  connected  with   the  preservation   gf  life,  love   of  | 
approbation  exercises  the  greatest  inflaence  over  human  | 
condnct. 

Reputation,  therefore,  as  a  thing  which  men  strive  so  in*  I 
oessantlT  to  acquire  and  preserve,  maj  be  regarded  as  projh'  I 
erty.      Earned   like  other  property  by  labour,  care,  and  1 
perseverance — dmilarly  surrounding  its  owner  with  facili- 
ttea  for  Becoring  his  ends,  and  atfording  him  as  it  does  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  divers  of  liis  desires ;    the 
esteem  of  others  is  a  possession,  having  many  analogiflfl 
with  possessioDB  of  a  more  palpable  natnrc.    An  esUtt«  ia 
the  general  good-will,  appears  to  many  of  more  worth 
than  one  in  land.     By  some  great  action  to  have  bought 
golden  opinions,  may  be  a  rieher  source  of  gratification 
than   to   have   obtained   bank    stock  or  railway  shares. 
There  are  those  to  whom  a  crown  of  bay  leaves  would  be  J 
a  greater  treasure  than  a  fat  legacy.     Titles  had  once  s  J 
definite  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  price ;  and  if  they  are  ' 
now  becoming  depreciated  in  value  when  compared  with 
the  honours  spontaneously  awarded  by  the  public  voice, 
it  is  that  they  do  not  represent  so  large  an  amount  of 
genuine  approbation.    Men  therefore  who  cultivate  charaiy 
ter,  and  live  on  the  harvests  of  praise  they  reap — men  who  I 
have  invested  their  labour  in  noble  deeds,  and  receive  bj  J 
way  of  interest  the  best  wishes  and  cordial  greetings  of  I 
i>ociety,  may  be  considered   as  haviug  claims  to  these  | 
rewards  of  good  conduct,  resembling  the  clmms  of  othen  I 
to  the  rewards  of  their  industry.     Of  course  this  is  tnia  f 
not  only  of  such  as  arc  distinguished  by  unusual  worth;  I 
k  is  true  of  all.     To  the  degree  in  which  each  has  shown   [ 
probity,  kindness,  truth,  or  other  virtue,  and  has  gained 
amongst  his  fellows  a  repntation  for  it,  we  mnst  bold  hini 
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entitled    to    the   character   he  has  thus  fairly 

a  Hpecies  of  property ;    a  species  of  property,  too,  whici 

without  quoting  the  hackneyed  saying  of  lago,  maybe 

deHcrihed  as  of  greater  value  than  property  of  any  other 

UDd. 

Those  who   heaitate   to    admit    that  a  good    name  it 
pro])erty,  eliould  remember  that  it  has  really  a  money 
value.     To  be  accounted  honest  is  to  be  preferred  as  one 
with    whom    commercial    dealings   may  be    most   safelj 
carried  on.     \^1]03o  is  said  to  be  particulariy  induatrioi 
ia  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  get  bolter  pay  thi 
his  competitors.     The  celebrity  atten^g  great  intellecti 
capacity,  introdnces  those  possossing  it  to  responeibli 
remunerative  situations,     tl  is  quite  allowable,  therefoi 
to  clasetly  reputation  nndcr  this  head,  seeing  that, 
capital,  it  may  bring  its  owner  an  actual  revenue  in  hi 


§  2.  The  position  that  a  good  character  is  property 
being  granted,  a  right  to  the  posBcsdon  of  it  when  fiirly 
earned,  is  demonstrable  by  arguments  similar  to  those 
ised  in  the  twa  prooeding  chapters.  Such  character  is 
attainable  witJiont  any  infringement  of  the  freedom  of 
others;  ia  iudijed  a  concrete  result  of  liabitual  regard  for 
that  freedom ;  and  being  thus  a  source  of  gratificatioi0 
which  its  owner  legitimately  obtains — a  species  of  proj^ 
erty,  as  we  say — it  can  no  more  be  taken  away  from  hid 
without  a  breach  of  equity,  than  property  of  other  kin  ' 
can.  This  conclusion  manifestly  serves  as  the  foundation 
for  a  law  of  libel. 

§    3.     Possibly  this  reasoning  will  be  thought  ii 
elusive.     The  position  that  character  ia  property  may  t 
considered  open  to  dispnte ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  thi 
the    propriety  of  so   claBsifying  it  is  not  proveable  witH 
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logical  prccisiun.  Should  any  urge  that  this  admuBion  'u 
fatal  to  the  argument,  they  have  the  alternative  of  regard-  I 
ing  Blauder  as  a  breach,  not  of  that  primarj'  law  vhich  I 
forbids  us  to  treuch  upon  each  other's  spheres  of  activity.T 
bat  of  that  Bccondary  one  whii;)i  forbids  us  to  inflict  pain  I 
on  each  other.  If  the  destruction  of  a  fc-Uow-ma 
•erved  reputation  does  not  amount  to  a  trespass  against  J 
the  law  of  equal  freedom,  then  the  flngitiousness  of  sueb  1 
an  act  remains  to  be  treated  of  in  that  supplementary  I 
department  of  morals  elsewhere  generalized  under  tho  I 
term  negative  beneficence.  Of  these  alternatives  each  | 
must  make  hia  own  choice ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  way  1 
of  deciding  between  them  with  certainty,  And  here  f 
Uide«d  we  meet  with  an  illustration  of  a  remark  pr»  I 
Tiously  made  (p.  86),  namely,  that  the  division  of  moi>  I 
ality  into  separate  sections,  though  needful  for  our  due  I 
comprehension  of  it,  is  yet  artiticial ;  and  that  the  lines  I 
of  demarcation  arc  not  always  capable  of  being  main-  j 
tained. 


CnAPTER    XIII. 

TDK   BlCnr  OP   EXCaAMQE. 

§    1.     Freedom  to  exchange  his  property  for  the  prop^H 
..irty  of  others,  is  manifestly  included  in  a  man's  genend  1 
freedom.     In    cLiiming  this  as  his  nght,  be  in  no  way  I 
transgresses  the   proper  limit  put  to  his  sphere  of  action  I 
by  the  like  spheres  of  action  of  others.    The  two  partiei  I 
in  a  trade  transaction,  whilst  doing  all  thai  they  v 
do,  are   not   assuming  more   liberty  than  they  leave  (o 
other*.     Indeed  their  act  ends  with  themselves — docs  not 
affect  the  condition  of  the  bystanders  at  all — leaves  these 
as  much  power  to  pursue  the  objects  of  their  desires  as 
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before^    Hence,  exchanges  may  be  made  io  complete  A.a.l 
fbrmity  with  the  law  of  eqaal  ireedom. 

Possibly  it  will  be  B^d,  that  in  cases  where  s 
men  are  wishing  to  deal  with  the  same  man,  and  a  bargain 
la  nltimately  made  between  him  and  one  of  them,  the  n 
are  by  this  event  cidudcd  from  a  certain  prospective  field  ' 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  wants,  which  wue   previously 
open  to  them;  and  that  constqnently  they  have  Lad  the 
liberty  to  exercise  their  faculties  diiQinishcd  by  the  gu(s 
cess  of  llit^ir  competitor.     Tltis,  however,  is  a  distorted 
view  of  the  matter.    Let  ns  Cor  a  moment  turn  back  to 
first  principles.     Wliat  is  it  that  we  have  to  do?    We 
have  to  divide  out  equally  amongst  all  men,  the  whole  of 
that  freedom  which   the   conditions  of   social   existence 
afford.     Observe,  then,  in  respect  of  trade  relationships^ 
how  much  falls  to  the  share  of  each.     Evidently  each  iliJ 
free  to  offer ;  each  is  free  to  accept ;  each  is  free  to  refose }  I 
for  each  may  do  these  to  any  extent  witbont  preventing  1 
hie  neighbours  from  doing  the  like  to  the  same  extent,  and 
at  the  same  time.     But  no  one  may  do  more;  no  one  may 
force  another  to  pari  with  his  goods ;  no  one  may  fores 
another  to  take  a  specified  price ;  for  no  one  can  do  so  with- 
out assuming  more  liberty  of  action  than  the  man  whom  he 
thus  treats.     If,  therefore,  every  one  is  entitled  to  offer,  to 
accept,  and  to  refuse,  but  to  do  nothing  more,  it  is  clear   ' 
that,  under  the  circumstances  above  put,  the  closing  of  an  I 
agreement  between  two  of  the  parties  implies  no  infringe  I 
t&ent  of  the  cLtims  of  the  disappointed  ones;  seeing  that  1 
each  of  them  remains  as  free  as  ever,  to  offer,  accept,  and  I 
refuse. 


§  2.  To  say  that,  as  a  corollary  from  this,  all  intciw 
ference  between  those  who  would  Imffic  with  each  other 
amounts  to  a  breach  of  equity,  is  hardly  needful.  Nor  it 
there  any  occasion  here  to  assign  reasons  why  the  i-ecogni- 
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Uon  of  liberty  of  trade  is  expcdieat,  narmoiimng  as  it  I 
does  with  the  settled  convictiona  of  thinking  people,  the  I 
foregoing  conclusion  may  safely  be  left  to  stand  UDsnp-  T 
ported.  Some  remarks  upon  the  limitB  il  puts  to  legisla- 
tion are  indeed  called  for.  But  these  will  come  in  more  ] 
appropriately  elsewhere. 


CHAPTEK    SIV. 


I 


THB   BIGHT  OF   FB 

§  1.  The  Utterance  of  thought  being  one  species  of 
action,  there  arises  from  the  proposition  tliat  every  man  i» 
free  within  specified  bounds  to  do  what  ho  wills,  the  self- 
evideut  corollary,  that,  with  the  Uhe  qnalification,  he  is 
free  to  say  what  he  wills ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-men  form  the  only  legitimate  restraint  upon 
hia  deeds,  so  likewise  do  tliey  form  the  only  legitimate 
restraint  upon  his  words. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  speech  may  exoe«d  the 
ordained  limits.  It  may  be  used  for  the  propagation  of 
slander,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  foregoing  chapter, 
involves  a  disregard  of  moral  obligation ;  or  it  may  be 
osed  in  inciting  and  directing  another  to  injure  a  third 
party.  In  this  last  case,  the  instigator,  although  not 
personally  concerned  in  the  trespass  proposed  by  him, 
must  be  considered  as  having  virtually  committed  iL  Wo 
should  not  exonerate  an  assassin  who  pretended  that  his 
dagger  was  guilty  of  the  murder  laid  to  bis  charge  rather 
than  himself  We  should  reply,  that  the  having  moved  s 
dagger  with  the  intention  of  taking  away  life,  constituted 
his  crime.  Following  up  the  idea,  we  must  also  assert 
that  he  who,  by  bribes  or  persuasion,  moved  the  man  wh<i 
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moved  ihe  dagger,  is  equally  guilty  with  hU  agent, 
aad  just  tbe  same  IntentioD,  and  similarly  used  tneunB  for 
its  fulfilment;  the  only  difference  being  that  he  produced 
death  through  a  more  complicated  mechanism  As,  how- 
ever, no  one  will  argue  that  the  interpoBing  of  an  add> 
Uonal  iever  between  a  motive  force  and  its  ultimate  efiectj 
alters  the  relationship  between  the  two,  so  neither  <^n  it 
be  said  that  he  who  gets  a  wrong  done  by  proiy,  is  less 
guilty  than  if  he  hod  done  it  himself  Hence,  whoso 
suggests  or  urges  tlie  infi'action  of  another's  rights,  must 
be  held  to  have  transgressed  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

Liberty  of  speech,  then,  like  liberty  of  action,  may  bo 
claimed  by  each,  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  the  J 
equal  rights  of  all.    Exceeding  the  limits  thus  aiising^l 
it  becomes  immoral.     Within  them,  no  restraint  of  it  iaf 
permiasible. 

§  2.     A  new  Areopagitica,  were  it  possible  to  write "] 
one,  would  surely  be  needless  in  our  age  of  the  world  and 
tn  this  country.     And  yet  there  still  prevails,  and  that  too 
amongst  men  who  plume  themselves  on  their  liberality, 
no  small  amount  of  the  feeling  which  Milton  combated  is  J 
his  celebrated  essay.     Notwithstanding  the  abatement  of  ■ 
intolerance,   and   the    growth   of    free    institutions,    tlwl 
repressive   policy  of  the   past    has    occasional    advocates  1 
even  now.     Were  it  put  to  the  vote,  probably  not  a  few 
would  say  ay  to  the  proposition,  that   the  public  safety    , 
requires  some  restnction  to  be  placed  on  the  freedom  of 
speech.     The  imprisonment  of  a  socialist  for  blasphemy 
some   few  years  since,  called  forth  no  indignant  protest   j 
Against  the  violation  of  "  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  "  speak- 
ing, but  was   even   approved  by  staunch  maintainers  of 
religious  freedom,    Jlany  would  like  to  make  it  a  penal   [ 
ofience  to  preach  discontent  to  the  people ;  and  there  art    ' 
not  wanting  others  who  would  hang  up  a  few  demagogue! 
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by  way  of  scarecrowe.  Let  na  look  nt  what  may  be  said  I 
by  tlio  advouates  of  a  mild  censorship  on  behalf  of  thcizi 
opinions. 

§  3.  It  is  nn  assertion  often  made,  as  of  indiepntablvi 
trnth,  that  government  ought  to  guarantee  to  its  enbjcct* 
"security  and  a  sense  of  security."  From  which  maxim 
to  the  inference  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  magistrate  to 
keep  an  car  open  to  the  sayings  of  popular  orators,  and  to 
stop  violent  declamation,  as  being  calculated  to  create 
alarm,  is  an  obvious  step.  Were  the  premises  good,  the 
deduction  might  pass;  bnt  the  premises  are  more  than 
qucBtionable.  That  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  Icgia*. 
lator  to  guard  every  man  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  hifcj 
person  and  property,  all  admit ;  but  that  the  legislator  ii 
called  upon  to  quiet  the  fears  aroused  by  every  tridiog; 
excitement,  b  a  notion  almost  too  ridiculous  for 
argament.  Consider  a  moment  to  what  it  leads.  Coupled 
as  are  the  ideas  "  security  and  a  sense  of  security," 
must  suppose  that  as  governors  are  required  to  carry 
home  "security  "to  every  individual,  so  also  m^j  every 
individual  clium  the  "sense  of  security"  at  their  hands. 
Here  is  a  pretty  prospect  for  overburdened  premiers  1  If 
Buoh  a  doctrine  be  true,  where  shall  the  cares  of  the  states- 
man end  ?  Must  he  listen  to  the  apprehensions  of  every 
hypochou'lrioc,  in  whose  mojliid  imagination  Reform  is 
pictured  as  a  grim  ogre  of  anthropophagous  propensities, 
with  pikes  for  clawa  and  guillotines  for  teeth  ?  If  not, 
why  not?  "Sense  of  security"  in  such  an  one  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  violent  denunciations  of  some  hot 
patriot ;  he  wishes  his  trepidations  allayed  by  the  bu|^ 
pression  of  what  he  thinks  dangerous  speaking;  and, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  his  wishes  ought  to  ba 
obeyed.  On  the  same  grounds  all  agitation  shcnld  ba 
evlinguisbed,   for    there    are    invariably  some — and    not 
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&  small  number  either — who  regard  the  discosaioit  of  I 
every  public  question  that  comes  uppermost  with  dread,  I 
and  predict  all  kinds  of  disasters  from  its  contimiance. 
Old  women  of  both  sexes  working  themselves  into  a  state 
of  great  tnbulation  over  the  terrible  vaticinations  of  a 
Standard,  or  tbe  uiclunclioly  wailings  of  a  Hei-ald,  would 
lain  have  put  down  the  Free  Trade  propaganda ;  and  if 
their  "  sense  of  security  "  liad  been  duly  consulted,  they 
•thoold  have  had  their  way.  Religious  disabilities  too 
ought,  for  the  like  reason,  to  have  beeu  still  maintained, 
for  the  proposal  to  repeal  them  was  productive  of  extreme 
ooustfimation  to  multitudes  of  weak-minded  people. 
Propbectca  were  rife  of  tbe  return  of  papal  persecutions; 
every  horror  narrated  in  the  Book  of  IKartyra  was  ex- 
pected to  be  acted  over  afresh ;  and  an  epidemic  fright 
invalided  its  thousands.  Credulous  individuals  listened 
with  raised  eyebrows  and  pendant  jaws  to  tbe  dismal 
tales  of  some  incipient  Titns  Oates,  and  straightway  had 
viedons  of  fire  and  faggots ;  each  saw  himself  in  Smithiield 
with  a  stake  at  liis  back  and  a  torch  at  his  feet;  or 
dreamed  he  was  in  the  torture-chamber  of  an  inquisition, 
and  awoke  in  a  cold  prcspiration  to  find  that  he  had  mis-  | 
taken  tbe  squeak  of  a  mouse  for  the  creak  of  a  thumb- 
screw. Well,  here  was  a  woful  loss  of  the  "  sense  of 
BCfurity;"  and  therefore  the  antborities  ought  to  have 
stopped  the  movement  for  Catholic  emancipation,  by  gag^ 
gtog  all  its  advocates,  fettering  its  preES,  and  preventing 
its  meetings. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  these  are  exawgenitions,  and 
that  the  alarms  of  nervous  valetudinarians  or  foolish  bigots 
are  to  be  disregarded,  if  the  fears  of  a  hundred  are  not 
to  be  attended  to,  why  those  of  a  thousand?  If  not  those 
of  a  thousand,  why  those  of  ten  thousand  ?  How  shall 
the  line  be  drawn  ?  where  is  tbe  requisite  standard  ?  who 
•hsll  tell  when  the  souse  of  insecurity  has  liecome  general 
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enough  to  merit  rcapect?     Ib  it  to  be  wlien  the  majoritjr-] 
participate  in  it  ?    If  ao,  who  ehall  decide  whea  they  dtrl 
this ?    PcrUnps  it  will  be  enid  that  the  fipprehensioDS  muBtB 
be   rcai<anable   ones.      Good ;   but  who   is    to   dttei 
whether  they  are  ao  or  not?    Whore  ia  the  pnpewhol 
shall  give  an  iiit'allible  judgment  on  sueh  a  matter?     To 
all  which  questions  tlioso  wlio  would  make  the  preserr:^ 
tion  of  a  "sense  of  security"  the  limit  to  liberty  of  speech, 
moet  first  find  answers. 

§  4.     Of    those    ani  mad  versions   upon   state  afiaiif^l 
which  constitute  the  legiil  offence  of  bringing  governments^ 
into  contempt,  and  of  which  offence,  by  the  way,  all  I 
parties  might  be  accused,  from  a  chartist  orator,  to  the  I 
leader  of  the  opposition — from  the   Timtt,  with  tta  bu^  T 
lesques  upon  the  pitiful  results  of  an  annual  *'  great  talk," 
to  its  facetious  contemporary  who  quizzes  the  eccentrici- 
ties  of  a  versatile  ex-chancellor — of  such   animadversions 
the  only  needful  question  to  be  asked  is — itre  th^y  de- 
served ?     Are  the  allegations  contained  in  them  true  ?     If 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  not — that  is,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that   tlie   parties  referred  to  have  been  unjustly 
aspersed — that  is,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  violation  of 
the  law  has  been  committed — there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, BO  far  as  the  moralist  is  concerned.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  thoy  prove  to   be   sabstantiully  correct,  on 
what  grounds  shall  the  suppression  of  them  be  defended  ? 
That  which  is  really  contemptible  ought  to  be  exposed  to 
contempt;    an i,  if  so,  derogatory  charges  ought  to  hav«  I 
foil  publicity.     To   argue   otherwise,  is    to   take  up  the  1 
Machiavellian  position,  that  it  is  right  for  the  legislature   ' 
to  bo  an  imposture,  an  "  organized  hypocrisy  " — that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  nation  to  be  cheated  by  the  semblance  of 
rirtue  when  there  is  no  reality — that  public  opinion  ought 
to  be  in  error  rather  than  in  truth — or  that  it  is  well  foi 
the  people  to  believe  a  lie ! 
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§  6.     Thci-c  may  be   much   danger  in  placing   : 
inTalid   under   the  regimen  proper  to  peoj>le  in  robust  | 
health.     For  a   dyspeptic,  chicken-broth    may  be   in 
rCBpects  better  suited  tlian  more  Pnbstantial  fare.     And   I 
whoso  is  Buffering  under  an  attack  of  influenza,  will  do    ■ 
wisely  to  avoid  a  blustering  noith-wester,  or  even  a  gentio 
breeze  from  the  south.     But  he  would  be  thought  more 
than  silly  who  inferred  from  such  facts  that  solid  food 
and    fresh    air    are   bad  things.      To    aacribe   any   evil 
results  to  these,  rather  than  to  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  the   patients,  would    imply  ectremely  crude    ideas  of 
causation. 

Similarly  crude,  however,  are  the  idcaa  of  those  who  I 
infer  that  unlimited  liberty  of  speech  is  impiopcr,  because 
productive  in  certain  states  of  society  of  disastrous  results. 
It  is  to  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  body  politic  that  all  J 
evils  arising  from  an  unrestrained  expression  of  opinion  ' 
must  be  attributed,  and  not  to  the  unrestrained  express- 
ion itself.  Under  a  sound  social  regime  and  its  accom* 
panying  contentment,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
most  uncontrolled  utterance  of  thought  and  feeling.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  h^ippen  that  where  disease  exists, 
exposure  of  the  sore  places  of  the  state  to  the  cold  breath  ' 
of  criticism,  will  superinduce  alarming  symptoms.  But 
what  then  1  A  Lonis  Philippe,  n  General  Cavaignac,  or  a 
Louis  Napoleon,  may  find  excuse  in  a  corrupted  and  dis- 
oi^oiiized  state  of  things  for  espionage,  ccnsorehips,  and 
the  suppression  of  public  meetings.  But  what  then  ?  If 
a  nation  cannot  be  governed  on  principles  of  pure  equity, 
BO  much  the  worse  for  the  nation.  Those  principles  re- 
main true  notwithstanding.  As  elsewhere  pointed  out 
(p.  SO),  there  must  necessarily  exist  incongruity  between 
the  perfect  law  and  the  imperfect  man.  And  if  evils  are 
entailed  upon  a  people  by  immediate  and  entire  reeogni- 
(ion  of  the  law  of  equal    freedom,  in  the   matter  of 
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speech  as  well  as  in  that  of  action,  such  evils  are  merely 
significant  of  the  incomplete  adaptation  of  that  people  to 
the  social  state,  and  not  of  any  defect  in  the  law. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FURTHER  RIGHTS. 

Did  circumstances  demand  it,  sundry  other  chapters  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  preceding  ones,  could  be  added. 
Were  this  France,  it  might  be  needful  formally  to  deduce 
from  the  law  of  equal  frecdomi  the  right  to  move  from  place 
to  place  without  leave  of  a  government  officiaL  In  address- 
ing the  ChinesCi  some  proof  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
cut  his  clothes  after  whatever  fashion  may  best  suit  him, 
would  perhaps  be  called  for.  And,  similarly,  there  might 
be  found  in  different  times  and  places,  many  other  directions 
in  which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  required  asserting. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  over  again  the  reason- 
ing so  many  times  used.  These  that  we  call  rights^  are 
nothing  but  artificial  divisions  of  the  general  claim  to 
exercise  the  faculties — applications  of  that  general  claim 
to  particular  cases ;  and  each  of  them  is  proved  in  the 
same  way,  by  showing  that  the  particular  exercise  of 
faculties  referred  to,  is  possible  without  preventing  the 
like  exercise  of  faculties  by  other  persons.  Tlie  reader 
has  already  seen  the  most  important  rights  thus  estab- 
lished; and  the  establishment  of  such  minor  ones  as 
have  not  been  touched  upon,  may  safely  be  lefl  with 
himsel£ 
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§  1.  Equity  knows  no  difference  of  aei.  In  iti  1 
vocabulary  the  word  man  niust  be  understood  : 
generic,  and  not  in  a  specific  sense.  The  law  of  equnl 
freedom  manifestly  applies  to  the  whole  race — female  oa 
well  as  male.  The  same  d  priori  reasoning  which  estab* 
lishes  that  law  for  men  (Cliape.  Ill,  and  IV.),  may  be 
oaed  with  equal  cogency  on  behalf  of  women.  The  Moral 
Sense,  by  virtue  of  which  the  masculine  mind  responds  to 
that  law,  exists  in  the  feminine  mind  as  well.  Hence  the 
several  rights  deducible  from  tliat  law  must  appertain  ] 
e<]nally  to  both  seies. 

This   might  have  been  thought  a  self-evident  truth,  | 
needing  only  to  be  stated  to  meet  with  universal  aoceptar  I 
tion.     Tliere  are  many,  however,  who  either  tacitly,  ( 
en  many  words,  express  their  dissent  from  it.     For  what  J 
reasons  they  do  so,  docs   not  appear.      They  admit  the  I 
axiom,  that   homan  happiness  is  the  Divine  will ;  from  1 
which  axiom,  what  we  call  rights  are  primarily  derived.  [ 
And  why  the  differences  of  bodily  organ^^ation,  and  thoss 
trifling  mental  variations  which  distinguish  female  from 
male,  should  exclude  one-half  of  the  race  from  the  bcneSis 
of  this  ordination,  remains  to  be  shown.      The  onus  of 
proof  lies  on  those  who  affirm  that  such  is  the  fact;  and 
it  would  be  perfectly  in  order  to  assume  that  the  law 
of   equal    freedom   comprehends   both  sexes,  until   tho 
wcntrary  has  been  demonstrated.     But  without  taking 
advantage  of  this,  suppose  we  go  at  onee  into  the  con, 
troversy. 

Three  positions  only  are  open  to  us.     It  may  be  said 
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that  women  have  no  rights  at  all — that  their  rights  are  I 
not  BO  great  as  those  of  men — or  that  they  are  equal  tojl 
those  of  men. 

Whoever  maintains  the  first  of  theitc  dogmas,  thftt  I 
women  have  no  rights  at  all,  must  show  that  the  Creator  1 
intended  women  to  he  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  men — theb  I 
happiness,  their  hhertice,  their  lives,  at  men's  disposal ;  or,  f 
in  other  words,  that  they  were  meant  to  be  treated  a*  I 
creatures  of  an  inferior  order.  Few  will  have  hardihood 
to  assert  this. 

From  the  second  proposition,  that  the  rights  of  women 
are  not  so  great  aa  those  of  men,  there  immediately  arise 
such  queries  as — If  they  are  not  so  great,  by  how  mnch 
are  they  less  ?    What  is  the  exact  ratio  between  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  the  two  sexes?     How  shall  we  tell  which 
rights  are  common  to  both,  and  where  those  of  the  male 
exceed  those  of  the  female  ?    Who  can  show  as  a  scale 
that  will  serve  for  the  apportionment?    Or,  putting  the 
question  practically,  it  is  required  to  determine  by  some  J 
logical  method,  whether  the  Turk  is  justified  in  plunging  I 
an  offending  Circassian  into  the  Bosphorus?  whether  the 
rights  of  women  were  violated    by  that  Athenian  law, 
which  allowed  a  citizen  under  certain  cIrcumstaneeB  to 
sell   his   daughter  or   sister?   whether  our  own  Btatnte, 
which  permits  a  man  to  beat  hia  wife  In  moderation,  and 
to  imprison  her  In  any  room  in  his  house,  is  morally  defens- 
ible?   whether  It    is   equitable    that  a   marri 
should  be  in  capable  of  holding  property?  whether 
baud  may  justly  take   posscsnion  of  bis  wife's  earnings  | 
against  her  will,  as  our  law  allows  liim  to  do? — and  aa  I 
fbrth.      These,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  problems,  pre-  j 
sent  themselves  for  solntion.     Some  principle  rooted  in  the  f 
natnre  of  things    has    to  he  found,  by  which  they  may  j 

scientifically  decided — decided,  not    on   grounds   of    | 
ipodiracy,   hut    in    some    definite,    philosophical    way 
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Doea  any  oae  holding  the  doctrine  that  women's  rights 
«re  iiot  BO  great  as  men's,  think  be  can  Snd  such  a 
principle  ? 

If  not,  there  remains  no  alternative  but  to  take  up  the 
third  position — that  the  rights  of  women  arc  equal  wilh 
those  of  men. 


§  2.  Whoso  urges  the  mental  inferiority  of  women 
Id  bar  of  their  claim  to  equal  rights  with  men,  may  b^ 
met  in  various  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  alleged  fact  may  be  disputed.  A 
defender  of  her  sex  might  name  many  whose  acldevementa 
in  govemment,  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  have 
obtained  no  Braall  share  of  renown.  Powerful  and  saga- 
cious queens  the  world  has  seen  in  plenty,  from  Zenobia, 
down  to  the  empresses  Catherine  and  Maria  Theresa.  In 
the  exact  Bciences,  Mrs,  Somerville,  Miss  Herschel,  and 
Miss  Zomlln,  have  gnined  applanse ;  in  political  economy, 
Miss  Martineao ;  in  general  philosophy,  Madame  de  Stiidt ; 
in  politics,  Madame  Roland.  Poetry  has  its  Tighes,  its 
Hemauses,  its  Landons,  its  Brownings;  the  drama  its 
JToanoa  Baillie;  and  fiction  its  Austens,  Bremcrs,  Gores, 
Dadevanta,  &ic,  without  end.  In  icnlpture,  fame  has 
been  acquired  by  a  princess ;  a  picture  like  "  The  Moment- 
ous Question "  is  tolerable  proof  of  female  capacity  for 
punting ;  and  on  the  stage,  it  is  certain  that  women  are 
on  a  level  with  men,  if  they  do  not  even  bear  away  tlie 
palnL  Joining  to  such  facts  the  important  consideration, 
that  women  have  always  been,  and  are  still,  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  every  department  of  learnhig,  thought,  or 
■kill — seeing  that  they  are  not  admissible  to  the  academies 
^H  and  omvcrsities  in  which  men  get  their  training ;  that  the 
^H  kind  of  life  they  have  to  look  forward  to,  does  not  present 
^^M  so  great  a  range  of  ambitions;  that  they  are  rarely  ex* 
^^M      posed  to   that   moat   [lowcrfiil  of  all  stimuli — necessity; 
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that  the  education  custom  dictates  for  them  is  one  that 
leavcH  uncultivated  many  of  the  higher  faculticB;  and 
that  the  prejudice  against  bluc-stockisga,  hitherto  bo  prev- 
alent amongst  men,  has  greatly  tended  to  deter  women 
ftora  the  parsuit  of  literary  honours ; — adding  these  con- 
siderations to  the  above  facts,  wa  shall  see  good  reason  for  _ 
tltiuking  that  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  feminine  mind, 
Ib  by  no  means  self-evident. 

But,  waiving  this  point,  let  ns  contend  with  the  propw  J 
sition  on  itB  own  premises.     Let  it  be  granted  tliat  the 
intellect  of  woman  is  less  profound  than  that  of  man — that 
she  is  more  uniformly  ruled  by  feeling,  moru  impDisivc, 
and  leas  reflective,  than  man  is — let  all  this  be  granted ;, 
and  let  us  now  see  what  basis  such  an  admision  affords  tol 
the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  women  are  not  coexteikl 
Bive  with  those  of  men. 

1,  If  rights  are  to  be  meted  out  to  the  two  sexes  in  ihtfj 
ratio  of  their  respective  amounts  of  intelligence,  then  must  % 
the  same  system  be  acted  upon  in  the  apportionment  of 
rights  between  man  and  man.  Whence  must  proceed  all 
those  multiplied  perplexities  already  pointed  out.  (See 
pp.  126  and  126.) 

2,  In  like  manner,  it  will  follow,  that  as  there  are  benj'| 
and  there  women  of  unqueationably  greater  ability  thai 
the  average  of  men,  some  women  ought  to  have  grcatai 
rights  than  some  men. 

3,  Whei'efore,  instead  of  a  certain  fixed  allotment  of.  I 
rights  to  all  males  and  another  to  all  females,  the  hypc^v 
thesis  itself  involves  an  infinite  gradation  of  rights,  irra  f 
ipective  of  sex  entirely  and  sends  us  once  more  in  si 
of  those  unattainable  desiderata — a  standard  by  which  ta,l 
measure  capacity,  and  another  by  which  to  measure  righta 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  theory  thus  full  to  piece*  1 
under  the  mere  process  of  inspection  ;  it  is  absurd  an  thC'l 
very  face  of  it,  when  freed  from  the  disguise  of  haclcneyed  I 
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phroReology.  For  what  is  it  that  we  mean  by  rights  T 
Kothing  else  than  freedom  to  exercise  the  faculties,  AnO 
what  is  the  meatiing  of  the  asaertion  that  woman  is  men- 
tally inferior  to  man  ?  Simply  that  her  faculties  are  lesi 
powerful.  What  then  does  the  dogma,  that  because 
woman  is  mentally  inferior  to  man  she  has  less  eilenaivo 
rights,  amount  to  ?  Just  this — that  because  woman 
has  weaker  faculties  than  man,  she  ought  not  to  have 
like  liberty  with  him,  to  exercise  the  faculties  she  has  ! 

§  3.  Belief  always  bears  the  impress  of  eharafiter — 
IS,  in  fact,  its  product.  Anthropomorphism  sufGciently 
proves  this.  Men's  wishes  cvGUtnally  get  expressed  in 
their  faiths — their  real  faiths,  that  is;  not  their  normal 
ones.  Pull  to  pieces  a  mao's  Theory  of  Things,  and  you 
will  find  it  based  upon  facts  collected  at  the  snggestion  of 
his  desires.  A  fiery  passion  consumes  all  evidences 
opposed  to  its  gratification,  and  fusing  together  those  that 
serve  its  purpose,  casts  them  into  weapons  by  which  to 
achieve  its  eniL  There  is  no  deed  so  vicious  but  what  the 
actor  makes  for  himself  an  excuse  to  justify;  and  if  the 
deed  is  often  repeated,  such  excuse  becomes  a  creed.  The 
vilest  transactions  on  record — Bartholomew  massacre  am) 
the  like — have  had  defenders ;  nay,  have  been  inculcated 
as  fiilfilments  of  the  Divine  wilL  There  Is  wisdom  in 
the  fable  which  represents  the  wolf  as  raising  accusations 
agtunst  the  lamb  before  devouring  it.  It  is  always  thus 
amongst  men.  Xo  invader  ever  raised  standard,  but  per- 
Buaded  himself  that  be  bad  a  just  oanse.  Sacrifices  and 
prayers  have  preceded  every  military  expedition,  from 
one  of  Ceesar's  campaigns,  down  to  a  border  foray.  God 
is  on  our  side,  is  the  universal  cry.  Each  of  two  conflict- 
ing nations  consecrates  its  flags;  and  whichever  conquen 
aings  a  Te  Deujn.  Attila  conceived  himself  to  have  a 
"  diTine  oloim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth : "  the  Spaih 
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iards  eubthied  tlie  lodiaas  under  plea  of  converting  tliem 
lo  ChrUtianity ;  banging  thirteen  refraftory  ones  io  hon- 
our of  JesuB  Christ  and  his  apostles:  and  we  English 
justify  our  colonial  aggressions  hy  saying  that  the  Crea- 
tor intends  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  jieople  the  world  1 
An  iuBatiatc  lust  of  conquest  ti'ansniutes  nianslaying  into 
a  virtue  ;  and,  among§t  more  races  than  one,  implacable 
revenge  baa  made  assaBsination  a  duty.  A  clever  theft 
was  praiseworthy  amongst  the  Spartans;  and  it  is  equally 
so  amongst  ChriatiauB,  provided  it  be  on  a  sufficiently 
largo  scale.  Piracy  was  heroism  with  Jason  and  hia 
followers;  was  so  also  with  the  Norsemen;  is  so  still 
with  the  Malaya ;  and  there  is  never  wanting  some  golden 
fleece  for  a  pretext.  Amongst  money~bunting  people  a 
man  is  commended  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours 
ho  spends  in  business ;  in  our  day  the  rage  for  ac<;umulai- 
lion  has  apotheosir.ed  work ;  and  even  tlie  miser  is  not 
without  a  code  of  morals  by  which  to  defend  his  parsi- 
mony. The  ruling  classes  argue  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  property  should  be  represented  rather  than 
person — that  the  landed  interest  sliould  preponderate. 
The  pauper  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  has  a  right  to 
relictl  The  mouks  held  printing  to  be  an  invention  of  the 
devil;  and  some  of  our  modem  sectaries  regard  their 
refractory  brethren  as  under  demoniacal  possession.*  To 
the  clergy  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  a  state- 
church  is  just,  and  essential  to  the  raainteoance  of  religion. 
The  sinecurist  thinks  himself  rightly  indignant  at  any 
disregard  of  bia  vested  interests.  And  bo  on  tbrougboul 
Bociety, 

Perhaps  the  slaveowner's  assertion  that  negroes  are 
aot  human  beings,  and  the  kindred  dogma  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans, that  women  have  no  sonls,|  are  the  strangest  sam- 

•  Speecti  of  Mr  OarUaJ,  one  of  tbe  Confaraiice  MeUtailutn. 

f  TboBgh  WuhlngtoQ  Irring  li:u  polutod  out  thul  the  Euron  di 
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pleB  of  convictions  so  formed.  In  these,  as  in  the  Ibrcgo  ' 
ing  cases,  selfishncea  finds  out  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it 
may  do  what  it  wills — collects  and  distorts,  exaggerates 
and  suppresses,  so  as  ultimately  to  cheat  itself  into  the 
desired  conclusion.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  men  can 
really  believe  things  thus  palpably  opposed  to  the  plainest 
facts  F  Does  any  one  assert  that  those  who  profess  opin-  ' 
ions  so  manifestly  absurd  must  be  hypocrites?  Let  him 
beware.  Let  him  consider  whether  selfishness  has  not 
deluded  him  into  absurdities  almost  us  gross.  The  laws 
of  England,  and  the  public  opinion  of  England,  counte- 
nance doctrines  nearly  as  prcpostcrotts  as  these  that  look  to 
us  inconceivable ;  nay,  the  very  same  doctrines  somewhat  ' 
soflened  dowu.  For  what,  when  closely  examined,  is 
tliifl  notion  that  the  rights  of  women  are  not  equal  with 
those  of  men?  Simply  an  evanescent  form  of  the  theory 
that  women  have  no  souls, 

§  4.  That  a  people's  condition  may  be  judged  by 
the  treatment  which  women  receive  untler  it,  is  a  remark 
that  has  become  almost  trite.  The  facts,  of  which  this 
remark  is  a  ^generalization,  are  abundant  enough.  Look 
where  we  will,  we  find  that  just  as  far  as  the  law  of  the  I 
strongest  regulates  the  relationships  between  man  and 
man,  does  it  regulate  the  relationships  between  man  and 
woman.  To  the  same  extent  that  the  triumph  of  might 
over  right  is  seen  in  a  nation's  political  institutions,  it  is 
seen  in  its  domestic  ones.  Despotism  in  the  state  is 
necessarily  associated  with  despotism  in  the  family.  The 
two  being  alike  moral  in  their  origin,  cannot  fail  to  co- 
exist. Turkey,  Egypt,  ludia,  China,  Russia,  the  feudal 
states  of  Europe — it  needs  but  to  name  these  to  suggest 
tiOBts  of  facts  illustrative  of  such  an  accordance, 

UmIi  Oom,  he  haa  not  ahoira  thU  UaljoiiK.'t'a  roUoRcra  do  not  buld  iL 
Host  Ukel;  the  M&homelaii  faith  has  luvilcrganc  cotTujitloDg  Bimiltr  to  IImm 
ly  Chrisluuutj. 


^H       Host  Uke 
^^H      nfferci]  I 
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Tet,  strangely  euongh,  almost  all  of  iia  who  let  fall  ( 
tUia  observation,  overlook  its  application  to  ourselvea. 
Uere  we  tdt  over  our  tea-tables,  and  pass  criticisms  upon 
national  character,  or  philoeoptiizc  upon  the  development 
of  eivllbeed  institutions,  quietly  taking  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  civilized — that  the  state  of  things  we  live  under  ii 
the  right  one,  or  thereabouts.  Although  the  people  of 
every  past  age  have  thought  the  like  and  have  been  J 
imiformly  mistaken,  there  arc  still  many  to  whom  it  nevei 
CCGUTB  that  wo  may  be  mistaken  too.  Amidst  their  GtriOi 
tares  upon  the  ill-treatment  of  women  in  the  East,  and  th* 
unhealthy  social  arrangements  implied  by  it,  most  persons 
do  not  see  that  the  same  connection  between  political  and 
domestic  oppression  exists  in  this  England  of  ours  at  the 
present  hour,  and  that  id  as  far  as  our  laws  and  customs 
violate  the  lights  of  humanity  by  giving  the  richer  claases 
power  over  the  poorer,  in  so  far  do  they  similarly  violate 
those  rights  by  giving  the  stronger  seK  power  over  the 
weaker.  Tet,  looking  at  the  matter  apart  from  prejudice, 
and  considering  all  institutions  to  be,  as  they  arc,  products 
of  the  popular  character,  we  cannot  avoid  confessing  that 
such  must  be  the  case.  To  the  same  extent  that  the  old  J 
leaven  of  tyranny  shows  itself  in  the  transactions  of  fhw 
senate,  it  will  creep  out  in  the  doings  of  the  household. 
If  injustice  sways  men's  public  acts,  it  will  inevitablji 
away  their  private  ones  also.  The  mere  fact,  therefore 
that  oppression  marks  the  relationships  of  out-door  Ufad 
is  ample  proof  that  it  exists  in  the  relationships  of  t 
fireside. 

§   6.      The  desire  to  command  is  essentially  a  barbai*- 
oua  desire.     Whether  seen  in  the  ukase  of  a  Czar,  or  t 
the  order  of  au  Eton  bully  to  his  fag,  it  is  alike  eignifti 
cant  of  brutality.    Command  cannot  be  otherwise  thaal 
tavage,  for  it  implies  au  appeal  to  force,  should  force  In  I 
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needful.  Behind  its  "  Tou  shall,"  there  lies  the  scarceljq 
hidden,  "  If  you  won't,  I'll  make  yon."  Command  is  liM 
growl  of  coercion  cronching  in  ambush.  Or  we  migU 
aptly  term  it — Tiolenco  in  a  latent  State.  All  its  accessd 
ries — its  frown,  its  voice,  its  gestorea,  prove  it  akin  to  t&t 
ferocity  of  the  uncivilized  man.  Command  is  the  foe  oP{ 
peace,  for  it  breeds  war  of  words  and  feelings — aometimad 
of  deeds.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  first  law  of  nioraIity;|M 
It  is  radically  wrong. 

All  the  barbarisms  of  the  past  have  their  types  in  thn 
present.    All  the  barbarisms  of  the  past  grew  out  of  cer- 
tain dispositions:    those  dispositions  maybe  weakened, 
but  they  are  not  extinct ;  and  so  long  as  they  exist  there 
must  be  mnnifestalions  of  them.     What  we  commonly 
understand  hy  command  and  obedience,  arc  the  modem 
forms  of  bygone  despotism  and  slavery,     PhiloBophlcally 
considered,  they  are  identical  with  these.    Despotism  may 
be  defined  as  the  making  of  another's  will  bend  to  the  ful- 
filment of  oar  own :  and  its  counterpart — slavery  as  the 
having  our  own  will  subordinated  to  the  will  of  another.'  , 
True,  we  apply  the  terras  only  when  the  rule  of  one  will  y 
over  another  is  extreme — when  the  one  wholly,  or  almoe 
wholly  extinguishes  the  other.     But  if  the  subjection  0 
man  to  man  is  bad  when  carried  to  its  fiill  extent,  i 
bad  in  any  degree.     If  every  man  has  freedon 
his  faculties  within  specified  limits;    and  if,  as  we  hava  ] 
seen   (Chap.  VIII.),  slavery  is  wrong  becau 
grosses  thai  fi-eedom,  and  makes  one  man  use  liis  jioweps, 
to  satisfy  not  his  own  wants,  but  the  wants  of  another; 
then,  whatsoever  involves   command,  or  wiiatsocvcr  im- 
plies obedience,  is  wrong  also  ;  seeing  that  it,  too,  neocssi- 
tntcs  the  subserviency  of  one  man's  actions  to  the  ^atifiot^  . 
lions  of  another.     "You  must  not  do  as  you  will,  but  sb  I  j 
will,"  is  the  basis  of  every  mandate,  whether  used  by  ■  | 
ul.inlcr  to  his  negro,  or  by  a  husband  to  his  wife.     Not 
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ifttb6ed  vjth  being  sole  mler  over  his  owb  dxiogB^  thm 
ytity  autocrat  OTersteps  the  boundary  diTiding  bk  i|iiiera 
of  a/rlion  from  Lis  neigbboar'fi,  and  takes  upon  himsrff  to 
direct  bis  or  her  doings  also.  It  matters  not,  in  pc»nt  of 
prindple,  whether  such  domination  is  entire  or  pardaL 
To  whatever  extent  the  will  of  the  one  is  overborne  by  the 
will  of  the  other,  to  that  extent  the  parties  are  tyrant  and 
cla^e. 

Tliere  are,  without  doubt,  many  who  will  rebel  against 
this  doctrine.  There  are  many  who  hold  that  the  obedi* 
enee  of  one  human  being  to  another  b  proper,  virtuous, 
praiseworthy*  There  are  many  to  whose  moral  eense 
command  is  not  repugnant.  There  are  many  who  think 
the  subjection  of  the  weaker  sex  to  the  stronger  legitimate 
and  lieneficial.  Let  them  not  be  deceived.  Let  them 
rcmcmlxfr  tliat  a  nation's  institutions  and  beliefs  are 
dct^^nnined  by  its  character.  Let  them  remember  that 
men's  [perceptions  are  warped  by  their  passions.  Let 
them  remember  that  our  social  state  proves  our  superior 
feelings  to  Ikj  very  imperfectly  developed.  And  let  them 
rerricniber  that,  as  many  customs  deemed  right  by  our 
ancestorH,  apf>ear  detestable  to  us,  so,  many  customs 
which  we  think  proper,  our  more  civilized  descendants 
may  regard  with  aversion — even  as  we  loathe  those  bar- 
barian manners  which  forbid  a  woman  to  sit  at  table  with 
her  lord  and  master,  so  may  mankind  one  day  loathe  that 
HiibwTviency  of  wife  to  husband,  which  existing  laws 
enjoin. 

Am  cIhc where  sliown  (page  41),  moral  sense  becomes  a 
trustworthy  guide  only  when  it  has  logic  for  an  intcq)re- 
ter.  Nothing  but  its  primary  institution  is  authoritative. 
From  the  fundamental  law  to  which  it  gives  utterance, 
reason  has  to  deduce  the  consequences ;  and  from  these, 
when  correctly  drawn,  there  is  no  appeal  It  proves  noth- 
ing, therefore  that  there  are  some  who  do  not  feel  com 
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mand  to  bo  improper.  It  is  for  such  to  inqaire  whetLei  j 
command  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  tliat  first  principlft  ] 
exprcBstve  of  tbe  Divine  will — that  axiom  to  wliicli  the 
Moral  Sense  responds.  And  they  wiil  find  that,  tboa 
judged  by  tlie  law  of  eqaal  freedom,  command  is  at  once 
pronounced  wrong;  for  whoso  commands,  manifestly 
clainiB  mor6  freedom  than  whoso  ie  commanded 


•     §  6.     A  futnre   belief  that  subordination  of  sex  i* 
inequitable,  is  clearly  prophesied  by  the  change  civiliza-  I 
Uou  is  working  in  men's  sentiments.    The  arbitrary  rule  i 
of  one  human  being  over  another,  no  matter  in  what  form 
it  may  appear,  is  fast   getting  recogiUECd  as  essentially 
rude  and  brutal.     In  our  day,  the  man  of  refined  feeling 
does  not  like  to  play  the  despot  over  his  fellow.     He  ta 
disgusted  if  one  in  humble  circumstances  cringes  to  him. 
So  far  from  wishing  to  elevate  himself  by  depressing  his 
poor  and  ignorant  neighbours,  he  strives  to  put  tliem  at 
their  ease  in  his  presence — enoonrages  them  to  behavs 
in  a  less  submissive  and  more  self-respecting  manner.     Ha  I 
feels   that  a  fellow-man  may  be  enslaved   by  imperious  I 
words  and  manners  as  well  as  by  tyrannical  deeds;  and 
hence  he  avoids  a  dictatorial  style  of  speech  to  those  be- 
low Uim.     Even  paid  domestics,  to  whose  services  he  has 
obtained  a  right  by  contract,  he  does  not  like  to  address 
in  a  tone  of  authority.     He  seeks  rather  to  disguise  his 
character  of  master:   to   tliis  end  wraps  up  his  com- 
mands  in    the   shape   of  requests;    and  continually  t 
ploys  the  phrases,  "  If  you  please,"  and  "  Thank  ynn." 

In  the  conduct  of  the  modem  gentleman  to  Lis  friend,  J 
wo  have  additional  signs  of  this  growing  respect  for  ] 
another's  dignity.  Every  one  must  have  observed  tli8  J 
carefulness  with  which  those  who  are  on  terms  of  afibo>  I 
donate  intimacy,  shun  anything  in  the  furm  of  supremacy  J 
on  eitlier  side,  or  endeavour  to  banish  from  rcmemhraDce, 
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by  their  behaviour  to  cnch  other,  whatever  of  Bupremaoy 
there  may  exibt.     Who  ia  there  that  has  not  whaesoed  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  wealthier  or  two  euch  is  Bometimea 
placed,  between  the  wish  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  other, 
and  the  fear  that  in  ao  doing  he  may  offend  by  assuming 
the  attitude  of  a  patron  ?    And  who  is  there  that  does  not 
feel  how  destructive  it  would  be  of  the  sentiment  BubsiHt*  ■ 
ing  between  himself  and  his  friend,  were  he  to  play  the  1 
master  over  bis  friend,  or  his  friend  to  play  the  mastei*  I 
over  him  ? 

A  further  increase  of  this  same  re6nement  will  show  ] 
men  that  there  ie  a  fatal  incongruity  between  the  matri- 
monial servitude  which  our  law  recognizes,  and  the  rela- 
tionship tliat  ought  to  exist  1>etween  husband  and  wife. 
Surely  if  he  who  poaseaaes  any  generosity  of  nature  dia- 
likes  speaking  to  a  hired  domestic  in  a  tone  of  sulhority 
— if  he  cannot  bear  assuming  toward  his  friend  tho 
Iwhaviour  of  a  superior — how  utterly  repugnant  to  liiin 
should  it  be,  to  make  himself  ruler  over  one  on  whoso 
behalf  all  his  kindly  sentiments  are  specially  enlisted;  one 
to  whom  he  ia  bound  by  the  strongest  attachment  that  liis 
nature  is  capable  of;  and  for  whose  rights  and  dignity  he 
oaght  to  have  the  most  active  sympathy! 

§  7.  Command  is  a  blight  to  the  affections,  \VhaU 
Boevcr  of  refinement — whatsoever  of  beauty — whntaoerer 
of  poetry,  there  is  in  the  passion  that  unites  the  sesos^  i 
withers  up  and  dies  in  the  eold  atmosjihero  of  authority 
Native  as  they  are  to  snch  widely-separated  regions  of  our  ' 
nature.  Love  and  Coercion  cannot  [lOBsibly  flourish  1 
i;ether.  The  one  grow»  out  of  our  best  feelings:  the  other 
has  its  root  in  our  worst.  Love  is  sympathetic  :  Coercion 
u  callous.  Love  is  gentle:  Coercion  is  harsh.  Love  ia 
•elf-sacrificiug :  Coercion  ia  selfish.  IIow  then  can  they 
coexist?     It  is  the  property  of  the  first  to  attract;  wliilHl 
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It  IB  that  of  the  last  to  repel ;  and,  conflicting  as  ihey  thnsl 
do,  it   is  the   constant  tendency  of  each  to  destroy  ths  f 
other.    Let  whoever  thinks  the  two  compatible  imngine 
himself  acting  the  master  over  his  betrothed.     Does  he 
Selieve  that  he  conld  do  this  without  any  injury  to  the 
flnbsisting  relationship  ?     Boca  he  not  know  rather  tliat  a 
bail  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  feelings  of  both 
parties  by  the  luisamption  of  such  an  attitude  ?    And  con- 
fcseing  this,  as  he   muHt,  is   he  superstitious  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  going  through  a  form  of  words  will  reik*  . 
der  harmless  that  userof  command  which  was  prcvioud^l 
hurtful  ? 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  glowing  hopes  with  which  married  life 
it)  aanally  entered  upon,  none  is  so  potent  as  this  suprem- 
acy of  sex — tills  degradation  of  what  should  be  a  free 
and  equal  relationship  into  one  of  ruler  and  subject — this 
supplanting  of  the  sway  of  affection  by  the  sway  of 
anthority.  Only  aa  that  condition  of  alarcry  to  which 
women  are  condemned  amongst  barbarous  nations  is 
ameliorated,  does  ideal  love  become  possible;  and  only 
when  that  condition  of  slavery  shall  have  been  vihoUy 
abolished,  will  ideal  love  attain  fidness  and  permanence. 
The  facts  around  ns  pltunly  indicate  this.  Wherever  any 
thing  worth  calling  connubial  happiness  at  present  exists, 
we  shall  fin  I  that  the  subjugation  of  wife  to  husband  il 
not  enforced;  though  perhaps  still  held  in  theory,  it  ■•  1 
practically  repudiated. 

§  8.  There  arc  many  who  think  that  authority,  audi] 
ts  ally  compulsion,  are  the  sole  agencies  by  which  humsa 
beings  can  be  controlled.  Anarehy  or  government  are, 
with  them,  the  only  cnnceirable  alternatives.  Delieving 
in  nothing  but  what  they  see,  they  cannot  realize  tlis 
possibility  of  a  condition  of  things  in  which  pi-nce  anj 
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ftrder  ehall  be  maintained  without  force,  or  tlie  fear  of   ] 
force.     By  such  as  these,  the  doctrine  that  the  reign  of   , 
man  over  womau  is  wrong,  will  no  doabt  be  combated  ou 
thg  ground  that  the  domestic  relationship  can  only  exist 
by  the  help  of  auch  supremacy.     The  impracticability  of 
an  eqiijility  of  nglits  between    the   eezes  will  be  nrgt-il 
by  them  in  diaproof  of  its  rectitude.     It  will  be  argued, 
that  were  they  put  upon  a  level  hasband  and  wife  would  , 
bo  forever  in  antagonism — that  as,  when   their  wishes  j 
clashed,  each  would  possess  a  like  claim  to  have  his  c 
her  way,  the  matrimonial  bond  would  daily  be  endangered 
by  the  jar  of  opposing  wills,  and    that,  involving  as  it 
would  a  perpetual  conflict,  such  an  arrangement  of  m^urrled 
life  must  necessarily  be  an  erroneous  one, 

A  very  superficial  conclusion  this.  It  has  been  already 
painted  out  (p.  60)  that  there  Tnust  be  an  inconsistency 
between  the  perfect  law  and  an  imperfect  state.  The 
worse  the  condition  of  society,  the  more  visionary  must  a 
true  code  of  morality  appear.  The  fact  that  any  proposed 
principle  of  conduct  is  at  once  fiilly  practicable— requirea 
no  reformation  of  human  nature  for  its  complete  realiza- 
tion— is  not  a  proof  of  its  truth :  is  proof  rather  of  its  error. 
And,  conversely,  a  certain  degree  of  incongruity  between 
auch  a  principle  and  humanity  as  we  know  it,  though 
no  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  principle,  is  at  any  rata 
a  fact  in  its  favour,  Uence  the  allegation  that  mankind 
are  not  good  enough  to  admit  of  the  sexes  living  together 
harmoniously  under  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  validity  or  sncredness  of  that  law. 

But  the  nevei^easing  process  of  adaptation  will  grad- 
ually remove  this  obstacle  to  domestic  rectitude.  Recog- 
nition of  the  moral  law,  and  an  impulse  to  act  np  to  it, 
going  hand  to  hand,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  must  do 
(p,  38),  equality  of  righ';s  in  the  married  state  will  become 
possible  as  fast  .is  thors  arises  a  perception  of  its  juBtnesa 
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That  selfish  conflict  of  claims  which,  according  to  the 
foregoing  objection,  would  reduce  a  union,  founded  on  the 
law  of  equal  freedom,  to  a  condition  of  anarphr,  presn[>- 
pOBes  a  detioieucy  in  those  feelings  with  which  b  belief  in 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  originates,  and  would  deoreaae 
witli  the  growth  of  those  feelings.  As  elsewhere  shown 
(p.  lis),  the  same  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  maintiun 
our  own  rights,  leads  us,  by  its  sympathctio  excitement, 
to  respect  the  rights  of  our  neighbours.  Other  tlilags 
equal,  the  sense  of  justice  to  ourselves,  and  the  sense  of 
justice  to  our  fellow-creatures,  bear  a  constant  ratio  to 
each  other,  A  state  id  which  every  one  is  jealous  of  hia 
natural  claims,  is  not  therefore  a  litigious  state,  becauae  it 
is  one  in  which  there  is  of  necessity  a  diminished  tendency 
to  aggression.  Experience  proves  this.  For,  as  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  tiiere  is  now  a  greater  disposition  amongst 
men  toward  tlie  aseortioii  of  uidividual  liberty  than  ex- 
isted during  the  feudal  ages,  so  neither  can  it  be  denied 
tliat  there  ia  now  a  less  dispo^tion  amongst  men  to  tres- 
pass against  each  other  than  was  then  exhibited.  The 
two  changes  are  coordinate,  and  must  continue  to  be  so. 
Hence,  whenever  society  shall  have  become  civilized 
enough  to  recognize  the  equality  of  rights  between  the 
Bexes — when  women  shall  have  attained  to  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  what  is  due  to  them,  and  men  to  a  nobility  of  feel- 
ing which  shall  make  them  concede  to  women  the  freedom 
which  they  themselves  claim — humanity  will  have  under- 
gone such  a  modification  as  to  render  an  equality  of  rights 
practicable. 

Married  life  under  this  ultimate  state  of  things  will 
not  be  characterized  by  perpetual  squabbles,  but  by  mu- 
tual conceasiona.  Instead  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  uttermost,  rcgardleu 
of  those  of  his  wife,  or  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  do  the 
like,  there  will  be  a  watrlifnl  desire  on  both  sides 
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fcransgresA.  Neither  will  have  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
because  each  will  be  solicitous  for  the  rights  of  the  other. 
Not  encroachment,  but  self-sacrifice,  will  be  the  ruling 
principle.  The  struggle  will  not  be  which  shall  gain  the 
mastery,  but  which  shall  give  way.  Committing  a  tres- 
pass will  be  the  thing  feared,  and  not  the  being  trespassed 
against.  And  thus,  instead  of  domestic  discord,  will  come 
a  higher  harmony  than  any  we  yet  know. 

There  is  nothing  Utopian  in  this.  We  may  already 
trace  the  beginnings  of  it.  An  attitude  like  that  described 
is  not  uncommonly  maintained  in  the  dealings  of  honour* 
able  men  with  each  other ;  and  if  so,  why  should  it  not 
exist  between  the  sexes  ?  Here  and  there,  indeed,  may 
be  found,  even  now,  a  wedded  pair,  who  preserve  such  a 
relationship.  And  what  is  at  present  the  exception  may 
one  day  be  the  rule. 

§  9.  The  extension  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom  to 
both  sexes  will  doubtless  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  the  political  privileges  exercised  by  men  must  thereby 
be  ceded  to  women  also.  Of  course  they  must ;  and  why 
not?  Is  it  that  women  are  ignorant  of  state  affairs? 
Why  then  their  opinions  would  be  those  of  their  husbands 
and  brothers ;  and  the  practical  effect  would  be  merely 
that  of  giving  each  male  elector  two  votes  instead  of  one. 
Is  it  that  they  might  by-and-by  become  better  informed, 
and  might  then  begin  to  act  independently  ?  Why,  in 
such  case,  they  would  be  pretty  much  as  competent  to  use 
their  power  with  intelligence  as  the  members  of  our  pres- 
ent constituencies. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  "  woman's  mission "  is  a 
domestic  one — that  her  character  and  position  do  not 
admit  of  her  taking  a  part  in  the  decision  of  public  ques- 
tions— that  politics  are  beyond  her  sphere.  But  this 
raises  the  question — Who  shall  say  what  her  sphere  is  ? 
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Amongst  tlie  Pawnees  and  Sioux  it  is  tbal  of  a  beaat  of 
buTiien  ;  she  has  to  carry  the  baggage,  to  drag  home  fuel 
from  the  woods,  and  to  do  every  thing  tbat  is  menial  and 
laborious.  In  slave-countries  it  is  within  woman's  sphere 
to  work  side  by  side  with  men,  aiider  the  lash  of  the  task- 
laastcr.  Clerkships,  casbierships,  and  other  responsible 
business  situations,  are  comprised  in  her  sphere  in  modem, 
France.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sphere  of  a  TuHt* 
isli  or  Eg)'pdan  lady  extends  scarcely  an  inch  bi-yond  the 
walls  of  the  harem.  Who  now  will  toll  as  w'liat  woman's 
sphere  really  is  ?  As  tlie  usages  of  mankind  vary  so  much, 
let  US  hear  how  it  is  to  be  shown  that  the  nphere  we  assign 
her  is  the  true  one — that  the  liinita  wt  Lave  set  to  female 
activity  are  just  the  proper  liruiia.  J.et  ua  hear  why  on 
this  one  point  of  our  social  )iolily  we  are  exactly  right, 
whilst  we  are  wrong  on  so  many  others. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  the  exerciso''of  political  pow«r 
by  women  is  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  propriety — ooft^ 
flicts  with  our  ideas  of  the  feminine  character — la  alto- 
gether condemned  by  our  feelings.  Granted;  but  what 
then?  The  same  plea  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  a 
tbOQsand  absurdities,  and  if  valid  Id  one  case  ia  equally 
BO  in  all  others.  Should  a  traveller  in  the  E^t  inqiiire  o^ 
a  Turk  why  women  in  his  country  conceal  their  faces,  ho 
would  be  told  that  for  tbeni  to  go  unveiled  would  be  coB? 
Hidered  indecent;  would  offend  the  Jeeling/i  of  the  spectap 
tors.  In  Russia  female  voices  are  never  heard  in  church 
women  not  being  tlmnght  worthy  "  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God  in  the  presence  (,f  men ; "  and  the  disregard  of  thif 
regulation  would  l>e  censured  as  an  outrage  upon  public 
feelinff,  Tliere  was  a  time  in  Pi'ance  when  nicu 
enamoured  of  ignorance,  that  a  lady  who  pronounced  any 
bnt  the  commonest  words  correctly,  was  blushed  for  by 
her  companions;  a  tolerable  proof  that  people's  yW» 
then  blamed  in  a  woman  that  litcrntcneas  which  it  is  now 
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thougLt  a  disgrace  for  her  to  be  without.  In  China 
cramped  feet  are  essential  to  female  rcfinetnent;  and  so 
strong  IB  the  fetiing  in  thifl  matter,  that  a  Chineee  wiJl 
not  believe  that  an  Englishwoman  who  walks  naturally, 
can  be  one  of  a  superior  cIubs.  It  was  once  held  nnfemt 
nine  for  a  lady  to  write  a  book ;  and  do  doubt  those  who 
thought  it  BO,  would  have  quoted  Jedings  in  support  of 
their  opinion.  Yet,  with  facts  like  these  on  every  hand, 
people  asBume  that  the  enfrancIuEeinent  of  women  can- 
not be  right,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  their  ft-elings ! 

We  have  some  feelings  that  are  necessary  and  eternal; 
we  have  others  that,  being  the  resultB  of  custom,  are 
changeable  and  evanescent.  And  there  is  do  way  of  di»- 
tinguishing  those  feelings  which  are  natural  from  those 
which  are  conventional,  except  by  an  appeal  to  first  prio- 
ciples.  If  a  seDtiment  responds  to  some  necessity  of  our 
condition,  its  dictates  mnst  be  respected.  If  otherwise — 
if  opposed  to  a  necessity,  instead  of  in  harmony  with  one, 
we  must  regard  that  sentiment  as  the  product  of  oircom- 
stances,  of  education,  of  habit,  and  consequently  without 
weight.  However  much,  therefore,  the  giving  of  political 
power  to  women  may  disagree  with  our  notions  of  pro- 
priety, wc  must  conclude  that,  being  required  by  that  Brat 
prerequisite  to  greatest  happiness — the  law  of  equal  ' 
freedom — such  a  concession  is  unquestionably  right  and 
good. 

§  10.  Thus  it  has  been  ehown  that  the  rights  of 
women  mnst  stand  or  fall  with  those  of  men;  derived  M 
they  are  from  the  same  authority;  involved  in  the  same 
uiom;  demonstrated  by  the  same  argument.  That  the 
law  of  cqnal  freedom  applies  alike  to  both  sexes,  has  been  i 
fiirther  proved  by  the  fact  that  any  other  hypothesis  in- 

inexlricable  difficulties.     The  idea  that  the     ■ 
lot  equal  to  those  of  men,  has  been 
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coiideuuieil  as  akin  to  the  EostGm  dogma,  that  v 
have  no  souls.  It  has  been  nrgucil  that  the  positiui 
present  hold  hj  the  weaker  sex  is  of  necessity  n  wrong  J 
one,  seeing  that  the  same  solfishnees  which  vitiateB  our 
political  iiistittttionB,  must  inevitahly  vitiate  our  domeatio  ' 
ones  also.  Subordination  of  females  to  males  baa  boon 
also  repudiated,  because  it  implies  the  use  of  command, 
and  thereby  reveals  its  descent  from  barbarism.  Proof 
has  been  given  that  tbe  attitudes  of  mastery  on  the  0Q6 
side,  and  submission  on  the  other,  are  essentially  at  Tfr 
riance  with  that  refined  sentiment  which  should  subsist 
between  husband  and  wife.  The  argument  that  married 
life  would  be  impracticable  under  any  other  arrangement, 
has  been  met  by  pointing  oal  bow  the  relationship  of 
equality  must  become  possible  as  fust  as  its  jostnesa  is  rco- 
ognized.  And  lastly,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  objeo-  ' 
tioDS  commonly  raised  against  giving  political  power  to 
women,  are  founded  oa  notions  and  prejudices  that  will 
not  bear  examination. 
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§  1,  If  we  are  once  sure  of  our  law — sure  that  it  is 
a  Divine  ordination — sure  that  it  is  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  things,  then  whithersoever  it  leads  we  may  safely  fol- 
low. As  elsewhere  pointed  out  (Lemma  II.),  a  true  rule 
has  no  exce|>tioiiB.  AVben  therefore  that  first  priuotpla 
from  which  the  rights  of  adults  are  denvcd,  turns  out  to 
be  a  source  from  which  we  may  derive  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren, and  when  ibc  two  processes  of  deduction  prove  to 
be  identical,  we  have  no  chmce  but  to  abide  by  the  result, 
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and  to  assume  that  the  one  inference  is  equally  authorita' 
tiye  with  the  other. 

That  the  law— Every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that 
he  wills,  provided  he  infiinges  not  the  equal  freedom  of 
any  other  man — applies  as  much  to  the  young  as  to  the 
mature,  becomes  manifest  on  referring  back  to  its  origin. 
God  wills  human  happiness ;  that  happiness  is  attainable 
only  through  the  medium  of  faculties ;  for  the  production 
of  happiness  those  Acuities  must  be  exercised ;  the  exer- 
cise of  them  presupposes  liberty  of  action ;  these  are  the 
steps  by  which  we  find  our  way  from  the  Divine  will  to 
the  law  of  equal  freedonu  But  the  demonstration  is  fully 
as  complete  when  used  on  behalf  of  the  child,  as  when 
used  on  behalf  of  the  man.  The  child's  happiness,  too,  is 
willed  by  the  Deity ;  the  child,  too,  has  faculties  to  be  ex- 
ercised ;  the  child,  too,  needs  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
those  faculties ;  the  child  therefore  has  claims  to  freedom — 
rights  as  we  call  them— coextensive  with  those  of  the 
adult.  We  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion,  if  we  would. 
Either  we  must  reject  the  law  altogether,  or  we  must  in- 
clude under  it  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

The  candid  thinker  will  find  himself  obliged  to  con- 
cede this,  when  he  considers  the  many  perplexities  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  any  other  theory.  For,  if  it  be  as- 
serted that  the  law  of  equal  freedom  applies  only  to 
adults ;  that  is,  if  it  be  asserted  that  men  have  rights,  but 
that  children  have  none,  we  are  immediately  met  by  the 
question — ^When  does  the  child  become  a  man  ?  at  what 
period  does  the  human  being  pass  out  of  the  condition  of 
having  no  rights,  into  the  condition  of  having  rights? 
None  will  have  the  folly  to  quote  the  arl)itrary  dictum  of 
the  statute-book  as  an  answer.  The  appeal  is  to  an  au- 
thority above  that  of  legislative  enactments — demands  on 
what  these  are  to  be  founded — on  what  attribute  of  man- 
hood recognition  by  the  law  of  equal  freedom  depends. 
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SliaU  the  youth  bo  entitled  to  the  rights  of  hnmanity 
when  the  pitch  of  his  voice  sinks  an  octave?  or  when  ha  | 
begins  to  shave?  or  when  he  ceaaes  growing?  or  when  he  I 
can  lift  a  hundred  weight?  Are  we  to  adopt  the  teat  of  I 
age,  of  stature,  of  weight,  of  strength,  of  virility,  or  of  intel>  I 
ligence?  Mu«h  may  no  doubt  be  said  in  favour  of  each  of  | 
thexe;  but  who  can  select  the  true  one?  And  who  can  i 
answer  the  ohjection,  that  whichever  qualification  is  chos-  | 
eu,  will  cluBS  many  as  men  who  are  not  at  present  com 
ered  anch;  wliilst  it  will  reject  from  the  list,  others  who  j 
are  now  by  universal  consent  included  in  It  ? 

Nor  is  tliia  all.     For  even  supposing  that,  by  some  u 
discovered  species  of  logic,  it  has  been    determined  oa    ' 
what  particular  day  of  his  life  the  human  being  may  eqnit*    | 
ably  claim  his  freedom,  it  still  remains  to  define  the  posi- 
tion he  holds  previously  to  this  period.     Has  the  minor 
nbsolntcly  no  rights  at  all?     If  so,  there  ia  nothing  wrong 
in  infanticide.     If  so,  robbery  is  justifiable,  provided  the 
party  robbed  be  under  age.     If  so,  a  child  may  equitably 
be  enslaved.     For,  as  already  shown  (pp.  130,  153),  nmr- 
der,  theft,  and  the  holding  of  others  in  bondage  are  wrong,    ' 
simply  because  they  are  violations  of  human  riglits ;  and   ' 
if  children  have  no  rights,  they  cannot  become  the  subjects 
of  these  crimoa.     But  if,  on  the  Other  hand,  it  be  held,  as    , 
His  held,  that  children  have  lorm  rights;  if  it  be  held 
that  the  youth  has  an  equal  claim  to  life  with  the  adult; 
if  it  be  held  tluit  he  has  something  like  Iho  same  title  to   I 
liberty ;  and  if  it  he  held  (though  not  by  law,  yet  by  public 
opinion)  that  he  is  similarly  capable  of  owning  property, 
then  it  becomes  needful  to  show  why  these  primary  rights 
must  be  conceded,  but  no  others.     They  who  assert  that 
children  arc  wholly  without  rights,  and  that,  like  the  in- 
ferior animals,  they  e\iat  only  by  permission  of  gi-owni 
men,  take  up  a  precise,  unmistakable  position.     But  thcj 
who  suppose  children  to  occupy  a  place  morally  abov» 
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th&t  of  brutes,  and  jret  maintain  thst  whilst  children  harOf 
certain  rights,  tJirir  rights  are  not  eqnal  with  those  < 
mim,  are  called  npon  to  draw  the  line,  to  explain,  to  d 
line.  They  must  say  what  rights  arc  common  to  children 
and  adnits,  and  why.  They  must  say  where  the  rights 
of  adnlts  exceed  those  of  cliildren,  and  why.  And  their  . 
aaswcis  to  these  qneries  must  be  drawn,  not  Irom  consid- 1 
•rations  of  expediency,  bat  from  the  original  constitutioiw 
of  things. 

Should  it  be  argued,  that  the  relationship  in  which  a 
parent  stands  to  his  child,  as  supplying  it  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  is  a  different  one  from  that  subsisting  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  tliat  consequently  the  law  of 
eqnal  freedom  does  not  apply,  the  answer  \s,  that  though 
by  so  maint^ning  it  a  parent  establishes  a  certain  claim 
npon  his  child — a  claim  which  he  may  fairly  expect  to  i 
have  discharged  by  a  like  kindness  toward  himself  shonldll 
he  ever  need  it,  yet  he  establishes  no  title  to  dominion.'^ 
For  if  the  conferring  an  obligation  establishes  a  til 
dominion  in  this  case,  then  must  it  do  so  in  others;  whence 
it  will  follow  that  if  one  man  becomes  a  beni^factor  to 
another,  he  thereby  obtains  the  right  to  play  the  master 
over  that  other;  a  coDclusion  which  we  do  not  admit. 
Moreover,  if  in  virtue  of  Ids  position  a  parent  may  trench 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  child,  there  necessarily  arises  the 
question — To  what  extent  may  he  do  this ;  may  he  destroy 
them  entirely,  as  by  committing  murder?  If  not,  it  ifl 
required  to  ascertain  the  limit  np  to  which  he  may  go,  but 
which  be  must  not  exceed;  a  problem  equally  insolubla 
with  the  similar  one  just  noticed. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  reader  can  show  that  the  train 
of  reasoning  by  which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  de- 
duced from  the  Divine  will,  does  not  recognize  children, 
irhich  ho  cannot ;  unless  he  can  show  exactly  at  wbal 
time  the  child  becomes  a  man,  which  he  rannot ;  unless  h* 
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can  show  why  a  certain  share  of  liberty  naturally  attaches 
to  liotb  childbood  and  maiibood,  and  another  share  to  only 
one,  which  he  cannot ;  he  must  admit  that  the  rights  of 
the  youth  and  the  adult  are  coextensive. 

There  is  indeed  one  plausible-looking  way  of  meeting 
-these  argnments.  It  may  be  nrgeJ  that  in  tbo  child  mtuiy 
of  the  faculties  of  the  future  man  are  undeveloped,  and 
that  as  rights  are  primarily  dependent  on  facullies,  the 
rights  of  children  cannot  be  coextensive  with  those  of 
adults,  because  tbcir  faculties  are  not  so.  A  fatal  objec- 
tion this,  did  it  touch  the  question ;  but  it  happens  to  be 
wholly  beside  it.  The  Aillest  endowment  of  rights  that 
any  being  can  possess,  is  perfect  fi-eedom  to  exercise  aU  hia 
faculties.  And  if  each  of  two  beings  possessea  per/eci 
freedom  to  exerciae  all  bis  faculties,  each  possesses  com- 
plt^g  rights;  that  is,  the  rights  of  the  two  are  equal;  no 
matter  whether  their  faculties  are  equal  or  not.  For,  to 
say  tliat  the  rights  of  the  one  are  less  than  those  of  the 
other,  because  bis  faculties  are  fewer,  is  to  say  that  ho  baa 
no  right  to  exerciae  the  fuoulticB  he  lias  not  got ! — a  cu- 
rious compound  of  truism  and  absnrdity. 

§  2.  Due  warning  was  gircu  (p.  65)  that  our  first 
,  principle  carried  in  it  the  germs  uf  sundry  unlooked-for 
coDclnsiona.  We  have  now  met  with  one  of  these.  We 
have  just  found  ourselves  committed  to  a  proposition  at 
war  with  the  convictions  of  uluiuKt  all.  Truth,  however 
must  of  necessity  be  coti^istctit.  We  have  therefore  do 
alternative  but  to  reQxaniine  our  preconceived  opinions, 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  them  erroneous. 

That  wo  may  enter  upon  this  task  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  it  wilt  be  well,  at  the  risk  even  of  something  Iik« 
repetition,  to  gUnce  at  the  influeiices  by  which  our  beliefs 
ire  in  danger  of  being  warped.  We  need  constantly  re- 
minding of  those.    Aa  an  abstract  truth,  wo  all  admit  that 
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paesioQ  distorte  jadgment ;  yet  neyer  inqmre  whethei 
our  passions  are  influencing  us.  Wo  all  decry  prejudice, 
yet  are  all  prejudiced.  Wo  see  bow  habits,  and  interest^ 
and  likings,  mould  tbe  tboorics  of  ibose  around  xa 
forget  that  our  own  tbcorio!  are  similarly  moulded.  Jscv 
erthcless,  the  instances  in  wlucb  our  feelings  bias  us  in 
Bpite  of  ouTBi'lves  are  of  hourly  recurrence.  Tliat  jiro- 
prietary  passion  which  a  man  has  fur  his  ideas,  veils  their 
defects  to  him  as  effectually  as  maternal  fondncRB  blinds  a 
mother  to  the  imperfections  of  her  offupring.  An  author 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  him,  judge  correctly  of  what  he  has 
just  writteu ;  he  has  to  wait  until  lapse  of  time  enables  Iiim 
to  read  it  as  though  it  were  a  stranger's,  and  he  then 
cems  flaws  where  all  had  seemed  perfect.  It  is  only  vbea: 
his  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf  has  grown  cohl,  that  the  art" 
ist  is  able  to  see  the  faults  of  his  picture.  Whilst  the; 
are  transpiring,  we  do  not  perceive  the  ultimate  boaring>{ 
of  our  own  acta  or  the  acts  of  others  toward  us;  only  i 
afler  years  are  we  able  to  pliilosophizc  upon  them,  3aA\ 
BO,  too,  is  it  with  successive  generations,  Slen  of  the  pr 
quite  misunderstood  the  institutions  they  lived  under 
they  pertinaciously  adliered  to  the  most  vicious  principles, 
and  were  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  right  ones,  at  the 
dictates  of  their  attachments  and  antipathies.  So  difficult 
Es  it  for  man  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  invisible  fet 
ters  which  habit  and  education  east  over  his  intellect ;  and 
so  palpable  is  the  consequent  incompetency  of  a  people  to 
judge  rightly  of  itself  and  its  deeds  or  opinions,  that  th» 
fact  has  been  embodied  in  the  current  aphorism — "  No  age 
can  write  its  own  history;  "an  aphorism  suflieiently  ex 
pressive  of  the  universality  of  prejudice. 

If  we  act  wisely,  wo  shall  assume  that  the  reasonings 
of  modem  society  are  subject  to  the  like  disturbing  influr 
•aces.  We  shall  conclude  that,  even  now,  as  in  time* 
l^uae  by,  opiniou  is  but  the  counterpart  of  condition— 
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merely  espresses  the  degree  of  civUizatioD  to  which  wa 
have  attaiued.  We  ehall  Buspect  that  many  of  those  oon- 
victioRB  which  seem  the  rcsulta  of  dispasBionate  thinking, 
have  been  nurtured  in  us  by  circum stances.  We  shall 
confess  that  as,  heretofore,  fanatical  opposition  to  tliifl 
doctrine,  and  bigoted  adhesiot)  to  that,  have  been  no  tests 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  said  doctrines  ;  so  neither  is 
the  strength  of  attachment,  or  dislike  which  a  nation  now 
exliibitB  toward  cert^n  principles,  any  proof  of  their  cor- 
reotness  or  their  fallacy,  Nay  more — we  shall  not  only 
admit  that  public  opinion  may  be  wrong,  but  that  it  muai 
be  BO.  Without  a  general  equilibrium  between  iuBtitntions 
and  ideas  society  cannot  subsist ;  and  hence,  if  error  per- 
vades oar  institutions,  it  must  similarly  pervade  oar  ideas. 
Just  as  much  as  a  people  falls  short  of  perfection  ia  its 
state,  wi]X  it  l.ick  of  truth  in  its  beliefs. 

Tims  much  by  way  of  bespeaking  a  calm  bearing.  As 
lately  said,  the  propositicn  about  to  be  maintitiued  con- 
flicts with  the  habits,  associations,  and  most  cheiished  con- 
viotions  of  tho  great  majoiity.  That  the  law  of  equal 
freedom  applies  to  children  as  much  as  to  adults ;  that 
conseijucntly  the  rights  of  children  are  coextensive  with 
those  of  adults;  that,  as  violating  those  rights,  the  use  of 
coercion  is  wrong;  and  that  the  relationship  now  com- 
monly existing  between  parents  and  children  is  therefore 
ft  vicious  one — these  are  assertions  which  perhaps  few  will 
listen  to  with  equanimity.  Nevertheless,  if  there  be  any 
weight  in  the  foregoing  connderations,  we  shall  do  well  to 
disregard  all  protests  of  feeling,  and  plauo  implicit  faith  in 
the  couclusious  of  abstract  equity. 


3.     We  say  that  a  man's  character  may  be  told  by 
the  company  he  keeps.     We  might  similarly  say  that  ihs   I 
truth  of  a  belief  may  be  judged  by  the  morality  with 
which  it  is  aissodatcd.     Given  a  theory  universally  current 
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Ibgst  the  most  degrj'Ii?d  sections  of  our  race — utheoTy 
'  J  with  considerable  abatcmente  by  civilized  na- 
-a  tlieory  in  vhich  men's  confidence  diminishes  as  Gist 
RB  society  advances — and  we  may  safely  pronounce  that 
theory  to  be  a  false  ooe.  On  such,  along  with  other  evi- 
dence, the  subordiration  of  sex  was  lately  condemneiL 
Those  commonly-observed  facts,  that  the  enslavement  of 
woman  is  invariably  assooiuted  with  a  low  tjT>e  of  social 
life,  and  that  conversely,  her  elevation  toward  an  equality 
with  man  uniformly  accompanies  progress,  were  cited  in 
part  proof  that  the  subjection  of  female  to  male  is  csseK- 
tially  wrong.  If  now,  instead  of  women  we  read  children, 
similar  tacts  roay  be  cited,  and  a  similar  deduction  may  be 
drawn.  If  it  be  tme  that  the  dominion  of  man  over 
woman  has  been  oppressive  in  proportion  to  the  badness 
of  the  age  or  the  people,  it  is  also  true  that  parental 
authority  has  been  stringent  and  unlimited  in  a  like  pro- 
portion. If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  emancipation  of  women 
has  kept  pace  with  the  emancipation  of  society,  it  is  like- 
wise a  fact  that  the  once  despotic  rule  of  the  old  over  the 
young  has  been  ameliorated  at  the  same  rate.  And  if,  in 
our  own  day,  wo  find  the  fast-spreading  recognition  of  i 
popular  rights  accompanied  by  a  silently-growing  percep  f 
lion  of  the  rights  of  women,  we  also  find  it  accompanied  I 
by  a  tendency  toward  systems  of  non-coercive  educatioB  J 
• — that  is,  toward  a  practical  admission  of  the  rights  of  J 
ohildren. 

Whoever  wants  illustrations  of  this  alleged  harmony 
I>etween  the  political,  connubial,  and  filial  relationabipa, 
may  discover  them  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Scanning 
that  aboriginal  state  of  existence  during  which  the  aggros 
tive  conduct  of  man  to  man  renders  society  scarcely  possi- 
ble, he  -wMl  see  not  only  that  wives  are  slaves  and  exist 
by  sufferance,  but  that  children  hold  their  lives  by  th«  j 
same  tenure,  and  are  sacntif^ed  to  the  gods  when  fathcri  I 
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■o  wilL  He  may  observe  hoir  during  the  classic  times,  the 
thraldom  of  five-sixtlis  of  the  poputalion  was  accompanied 
both  by  a  theory  tliat  the  child  is  the  property  and  slave 
of  its  male  parent,  and  by  a  legal  fiction  which  regarded 
wives,  as  children  similarly  owned.  That  political  degra- 
dation of  the  present  E;ist- Indian  rai'es  for  whom  absolute 
monarchy  seems  still  tho  only  possibly  form  of  rule,  ba 
will  find  accompanied  alike  by  suttees  and  by  infanticide. 
The  same  conuection  of  facts  will  be  seen  by  him  in  China, 
where  nndcr  a  government  purely  autocratic,  there  exists 
%  public  opinion  which  deems  it  an  unpardonable  oSence 
for  a  wife  to  accuse  her  husband  to  the  magistrate,  and 
which  ranks  filial  disobcdieuce  as  a  crime  next  in  atrocity 
to  murder.  Nor  is  our  own  history  barren  of  illostra- 
tiona.  On  reviewing  those  times  when  constitntioiia! 
liberty  was  but  a  name,  when  men  were  denied  freedom 
of  speech  and  belief,  when  the  people's  ri'prcsontatives 
were  openly  .bribed  and  justice  was  bonght — the  times, 
too,  with  which  the  laws  enacting  the  servitude  of  women 
were  in  complete  harmony — the  observer  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  harshness  of  parental  behaviour,  and  the 
attitude  of  humble  subjection  which  sons  and  daughters 
had  to  assume.  Between  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  our  domestic  condition  was  marked  by  the  use  of 
Sir  and  Madam  in  addressing  parents,  and  by  the  doc- 
trine that  a  cMtd  ought  unhesitatingly  to  marry  whomso 
ever  a  father  appointed ;  and  when  our  political  condition 
was  marked  by  aristoaratio  supremacy,  hy  the  occurrence 
of  cburch-and-king  riots,  and  by  the  persecution  of  reform- 
ers— between  that  day  and  ours,  the  decline  in  the  rigour 
of  paternal  authority  and  in  the  severity  of  political  op- 
pression, has  been  simultaneous.  And,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  like  companionship  of  facts  is  seen  in  the  pres- 
ent rapid  growth  of  democratic  feeling,  and  the  equally 
spread  of  a  milder  system  nf  juvenile  trainin; 
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Thus,  the  biography  of  the  race  affords  ample  illastra- 
tion  of  the  alleged  law.  That  uniformity  of  moral  tone 
which  it  was  asserted  must  necessarily  pervade  a  nation's 
arrangements — social,  marital,  and  parental — we  see  exem- 
plified  alike  under  all  phases  of  civilization.  Indeed  this 
position  hardly  needed  proof,  being,  as  it  is,  a  direct 
corollary  from  self-evident  truths.  As  surely  as  a  man's 
character  shines  through  all  his  deeds,  so  surely  does  the 
character  of  a  people  shine  through  all  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms. Having  a  common  root  in  human  nature,  cotempo* 
rary  institutions  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  affected  by  the 
imperfection  of  that  nature.  They  must  all  be  right  or 
wrong  together.  The  evil  which  taints  one  must  taint  alL 
The  change  which  reforms  one  must  at  the  same  time  re- 
form alL  The  progress  which  perfects  one  must  eventually 
perfect  alL 

Consequently,  whoever  admits  that  injustice  is  still 
visible  in  the  dealings  of  class  with  class — whoever  admits 
that  it  similarly  exhibits  itself  in  the  behaviour  of  one  sex 
to  the  other,  cannot  but  admit  that  it  necessarily  exists  in 
the  conduct  of  the  old  to  the  young.  And  he  must  fur- 
ther admit  that  being  most  implicity  received  amongst 
the  most  barbarous  nations,  and  waning  as  its  influ- 
ence does  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  doctrine 
of  filial  subjection  is  entirely  condemned  by  its  asso- 
ciations. 

§  4.  If  coercive  education  be  right,  it  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  good,  and  if  wrong,  of  evil.  By  an  analysis  of 
its  results,  therefore,  we  shall  obtain  so  much  evidence  for 
or  ajrainst  the  doctrine  that  the  liberties  of  children  are 
coextensive  with  those  of  adults. 

That  coercive  education  is  impolitic,  may  be  strongly 
suspected  from  the  fact  lately  adverted  to — the  evident 
disposition  toward  the  abandonment  of  it  which  modern 
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ajrstenia  of  training  evince.  Cunsidoring  what  universal 
attentian  Ihe  cnlture  of  tbe  young  has  lately  received — 
the  books  ivritten  about  it,  the  lectures  delivered  on  it^ 
the  experiments  made  to  elucidate  it — there  is  reason  for 
concluding  that  as  the  itse  of  bnite  force  for  educationn) 
purposes  has  greatly  declined,  something  radically  wrong 
must  be  involved  in  it.  But  without  dwelling  upon  this, 
irliich,  like  all  inferences  drawn  from  expeiUency,  is  liable 
to  have  its  premises  called  in  question,  let  us  judge  of 
ooercive  education  not  by  the  effects  it  is  believed  to 
produce,  but  by  those  it  tniut  prodnco. 

Education  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  character. 
To  curb  restive  propensities,  to  awaken  dormant  senti- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  perceptions  and  cultivate  the 
tastes,  to  encourage  this  feeling  and  repress  that,  so  aa 
finally  to  develop  the  child  into  a  man  of  well-proportioned 
and  harmonious  nature — this  is  alike  the  aim  of  parent 
and  teacher.  Those,  therefore,  who  advocate  the  use  of 
tuthority,  and  if  need  be — force  in  the  managcraent  of 
children,  must  do  so  because  they  think  these  the  best 
means  of  compassing  the  desired  object — formation  of 
character.  Paternity  has  to  deiise  some  kind  of  rule  foi 
the  nursery.  Impelled  partly  by  the  creed,  partly  by  cus- 
tom, partly  by  inclination,  paternity  decides  in  favour  of 
a  pure  despotism,  proclaims  its  word  the  supreme  law, 
anatbematiEes  disobedience,  and  exhibits  the  rod  as  the 
final  arbiter  in  all  disputes.  And  of  course  this  system  of 
dtseipUne  is  defended  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  curb  res- 
tive propensities,  awaken  dormant  sentiments,  tike,  Ac,  as 
aforesaid.  Suppose,  now,  we  inquire  how  the  plan  works. 
An  unaraiable  little  urchin  is  pursuing  his  own  gratifica- 
tion regardless  of  the  comfort  of  others — is  perhaps  annoy- 
ingly  vociferous  in  hta  play ;  or  is  amusing  himself  by 
teasing  a  companion ;  or  is  trying  to  monopolize  the  toys 
intended  for  others  in  common  with  himself  Well;  some 
10 
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kind  of  interposition  is  manifestly  called  for.  Pateniity, 
with  knit  browa,  and  in  a  severe  tone,  commands  desist- 
ance — visits  any  thing  like  reluctant  submission  with  a 
sharp  "Do  as  I  bid  you"' — if  need  be,  hints  at  a  whipping 
or  the  black  hole — in  short  carries  coercion,  or  the  threat 
of  coercion,  far  enough  to  produce  obedience.  Ailcr 
Bundry  exhibitions  of  jwrverse  feeling,  the  child  gives  in; 
showing,  however,  by  its  suUenneaa  the  animosity  it  enters 
tains.  Meanwhile  jjatei-Qity  pokes  the  fire  and  compla- 
cently resumes  the  newspaper  under  the  impression  that 
all  is  as  it  should  bo:  motit  nnfortunato  mistake! 

If  the  thing  wanted  had  been  the  mere  repression  of 
noise,  or  the  mechanical  transfer  of  a.  plaything,  perhaps 
no  better  course  conid  have  been  pursued.  Had  it  been 
of  no  consequence  under  what  impalsc  the  child  acted,  so 
long  as  it  fulfilled  a  given  mandate,  nothing  would  remain 
to  be  said.  But  something  else  was  needed.  Character 
was  the  thing  to  be  changed  rather  than  oonduet.  It  was 
not  the  deeds,  but  the  feeling  from  which  the  deeds  sprung 
that  required  dealing  with.  Ilere  were  palpable  manifes- 
tations of  selfishness — an  indifiercnce  (o  the  wishes  of 
others,  a  marked  desire  to  tyrannize,  an  endeavour  to  en- 
gross benefits  intended  for  all — iu  short,  here  were  exhibi- 
tions on  a  email  scale  of  that  unsympathetic  nature  to 
which  our  social  evils  are  mainly  attributable.  What, 
then,  was  the  thing  wanted?  Evidently  an  alteration  In 
the  child's  disposition.  What  was  the  problem  to  be 
solved  ?  Clearly  to  generate  a  state  of  mind  which  had  it 
previously  existed  would  have  prevented  the  offending 
^actions.  What  was  the  final  end  to  be  achieved?  Un- 
questionably the  formation  of  a  character  which  should 
ipontaneonsiy  produce  gn^ater  generosity  of  conduct. 
Or,  speaking  definitely,  it  was  necessary  to  slrenglhon 
*lat  Rj-mpathy  to  the  weakness  of  which  this  ill  hehsv 
lour  was  traceable. 
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But  Bympathy  can  be  Btrengtiiened  only  by  exercise. 
No  facnlly  whatever  will  grow,  save  by  the  performanCB 
of  its  Bpecial  function — a  muscle  by  contraction ;  ttio 
intellect  by  perceicing  and  thinking ;  &  moral  sentiment 
by  feeling.  Sympathy,  therefore,  can  bo  iiicreaseJ  only  J 
by  exciting  sympathetic  emotions.  A  selfisih  child  is  to 
be  rendered  less  seltieh,  only  by  arousing  in  it  a  fellov- 
f^ling  with  the  desires  of  others.  If  this  is  not  done, 
nothing  is  done. 

Observe,  then,  how  the  case  stands,  A  grasping  hard-  I 
natured  boy  is  to  bo  humanized — is  to  have  whatever  i 
germ  of  better  spirit  may  be  in  him  developed ;  and  to 
this  end  it  is  proposed  to  use  frowns,  threats,  aod  the 
stick !  To  stimulate  that  faculty  which  originates  our 
regard  for  tlie  happiness  of  others,  we  are  told  to  inflict 
pain,  or  the  fear  of  pain  I  The  problem  is — to  generate  in 
B  child's  mind  a  sympathetic  feeling ;  and  the  answer  is 
— beat  it,  or  send  it  supperless  to  bed  I 

Thus  we  have  but  to  reduce  the  subjection-theory  to  a 
definite  form  to  render  its  absurdity  self^Tident.     Con- 
trasting the  means  to  be  employed  with  the  work  to  be 
done,  wo   are  at  once  strack  with  their  utter  unfitness.    ' 
Instead  of  creating  a  new  internal  state  which  shall  exhibit   | 
itself  in  better  deeds,  coercion  can  manifestly  do  nothing  j 
but  forcibly  mould  externals  into  a  coarse  ecmblanoc  of    , 
such  a  state.     In  the  family,  as  in  society,  it  can  simply  j 
restrain;  it  cannot  educate.     Just  as  the  recollection  of   ' 
Bridewell,  and   the  dread  of  a  policeman,  whilst  they  ( 
serve  to  check  the  thiefs  depredations,  effect  no  change 
in  his  morals,  so,  although  a  father's  tlireiits  may  produce   i 
in  a  child  a  certain  oatside  conformity  with  rrctitnde,  they 
cannot  generate  any  real  attachment  to  it.     As  some  one 
Las  well  said,  the  utmost  that  severity  can  do  is  to  make 
hypocrites ;  it  can  never  make  converts. 
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§  5.  Let  those  who  have  tio  faith  in  iiny  instnimei 
talitk-8  for  the  rule  of  human  beings,  save  the  al*m  w9 
and  the  strong  haud,  visit  the  Uanwell  Asylum  for  tb^f 
insaue.  Let  ail  self-styled  practical  men,  who,  i 
pride  of  their  Bcmi-gavage  theories,  shower  sarcasms  npo) 
the  movements  for  peace,  for  the  alwlition  of  (capital  poi 
ishmcnts  and  the  like,  go  and  witness  to  their  confusioD 
bow  a  thousand  lunatics  can  be  managed  without  the  nw 
of  force.  Let  these  snecrers  at  "  seiitimentalisms  "  reflect 
OD  the  horrors  of  madhouses  as  they  used  to  be ;  where 
was  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  wber« 
chains  clanked  dismally,  and  where  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  rent  by  shrieks  that  made  the  belated  passer-by  hurry 
on  shudderingly ;  let  them  contrast  with  these  horrors, 
the  calmness,  the  contentment,  the  tractabitity,  the  im- 
proved health  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  not  iid& 
quent  recoveries,  that  have  followed  the  abandonment  o 
the  strait-jacket  regime:*  and  then  let  them  blnsh  fo^ 
their  creed. 

And  shall  the  poor  maniac,  with  diseased  feelings  a 
a  warped  intellect,  persecuted  as  he  constantly  ia  by  tbi 
suggestions  of  a  morbid  imagination,  shall  a  being  with  R 
mind  so    hopeleiisly  chaotic  that  even  the  most  eanioa 
pleader  for  human  rights  would  make  his  case  ai 
lion,  shall  ho  be  amenable  to  a  non-coercive  treatment,  and'' 
shall  a  child  not  be  amenable  to  it  ?     Will  any  one  main- 
tain that  madmen  can  be  managed  by  suasion,  but  not  chil- 
dren? that  moral-force  methods  are  beat  for  those  deprivi 
of  reason,  but  physical-force  methods  for  those  possessiuA 
it?    Hardly.    The  boldest  defender  of  domestic  deepc 
ism  will  not  assert  so  much.     If  by  judicious  conduct  tlm 
confidence  even  of  the  insane  may  be  obtmned — if  e 
the   bcclonded   intelligence  of  a  lunatic,  kind  attention* 
and  a  sympathetic  manner  will  carry  the  conviction  tbi 
•  Set  Dr.  ConoUy  on  I.nnalic  Afljlunw. 
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he  18  BniTounded  by  friends  and  not  by  demons — and  i^ 
nnder  that  conviction,  even  he,  though  a  slave  to  every 
disordered    impulse,  beoomes  comparatively  docile,  how 
mach  more  under  the  same  inflnence  will  a  child  become 
BO.     Do  but  gain  a  boy's  trast ;    convince  him  by  your 
behaviour  that  you  have  his  happinees  at  heart;  let  bim   , 
discover  that  you  are  the  wiser  of  the  two ;  let  him  exj:«ri«  ■ 
ence  the  benefits  of  following  your  advice,  and  the  eyilB  | 
that  arise  from  disregarding  it;   and  fear  not  you  will 
readily  enough  guide  him.     Not  by  authority  is  yonr  sway 
to  be  obtained ;  neither  by  reasoning;  but  by  inducement. 
Show  in  ail  your  conduct  that  you  are  thoroughly  youf 
child's  friend,  and  there  is  nothing  that  you  may  not  lead 
him  to.     The  faintest  sign  of  your  approval  or  dissent  wiL    | 
be  his  law.     You  have  won  from  liim  the  key  of  ail  his  feel- 
ings; and,  instead  of  the  vindicative  passions  that  severe 
treatment  would  liave  aroused,  you  may  by  a  word  call  ' 
forth  tears,  or  blushes,  or  the  thrill   of  sympathy — may    i 
ercite  any  emotion  you  please — may,  in  short,  effect  some-  ] 
thing  worth  calling  education. 

1§  (S.     If  we  wish  a  boy  to  become  a  good  mechanic, 
we  insure  his  expertness  by  an  oariy  apprenticeship.     Tlic  I 
young  musician  that  is  to  be,  passes  several  hours  a  day  ' 
at  hia  inatrament.    Initiatory  courses  of  outline  drawing 
aud  shading  are  gone  through  by  the  intended  artist. 
For  the  future  accountant,  a  thorough  drilling  in  arithme- 
tic is  prescribed.     The  reflective  powers  are  sought  to  be 
developed  by  the  study  of  mathematics.     Thus,  alt  traia-  1 
ing  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  culture  must  precede  l| 
proficiency.      In    such    proverbs  as — "Ilabit  is  second 
nature,"  and  "Practice  makes  perfect,"  men  have  ci- 
pressed  those  net  products  of  universal  observation  on 
which  every  educational  system  is  ostensibly  based.     Ths 
maxunsof  a  village  schoolmistress  and  the  speculations  of    , 
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a  PestaloEKi  are  alike  pervaded  by  tbe  thoiy  that  tlie  cliQi 
thonld  be  accuRtomed  to  those  exertions  of  body  and  min 
which  will  in  fiiture  life  be  required  of  it.  Ediicatioi 
means  this  or  nothing. 

What  now  18  the  most  important  attribute  of  man  a 
a  moral  being  ?     Wbat  faculty  above  all  others  should  wa^ 
be  eolicilons    to  cultivate?      Slay  we  not    answer — the 
faculty  of  self-control?    This  it  is  which  forms  a  chief  dU 
tinction  between  the  human  being  and  the  brute.    It  is  in 
virtue  of  this  that  man  is  defined  as  a  creature  "  looking 
before  and  after."     It  is  in  their  larger  endowment  of  thitt  \ 
that  the  civilized  races  are  superior  to  the  savage,     Iq    I 
supremacy  of  this  consists  one  of  the  perfections  of  the    ' 
ideal   man.      Not  to   be    impulsive — not    to  be   spurred    , 
hither  and  thither  by  each  desij-e  that  in  turn  comes  uppet^  ' 
most;  but  to  be  self-restrained,  eelf-balanced, governed  by 
the  joint  decision  of  the  feelings  in  council  assembled,  be- 
fore whom  every  action  shall  have  been  iidly  debated  and 
calmly    determined — this  it   is   which    education — moral 
education  at  least — strives  to  produce. 

But  the  power  of  self-government,  like  all  other  powers, 
can  be  developed  only  by  exercise.  Whoso  is  to  rule  over 
bis  passions  in  maturity,  must  be  practised  in  ruling  ovar  i 
his  passjona  during  youth.  Observe,  then,  the  absardity  ■ 
of  tlie  coercive  system.  Instead  of  habituating  a  boy  tA 
be  a  law  to  himself  as  lie  is  required  in  after-life  to  be,  it 
administers  the  law  for  him.  Instead  of  preparing  him 
against  the  day  when  he  shall  leave  the  paternal  roof,  by 
inducing  Iiim  to  tix  the  boundaries  of  bis  actions  and  vol- 
untarily confine  himself  within  them,  it  marks  out  these 
boundaries  for  him,  and  says — "  cross  them  at  your  periL" 
Here  we  have  a  being  who,  in  a  few  years,  is  to  become 
his  own  master,  and,  by  way  of  titting  iiim  fur  such  a  con- 
dition, he  is  allowed  to  be  hia  own  master  as  lilUe  a* 
possible.    Whilst  in  every  other  particular  it  is  thought 
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desiraltte  that  w)iat  ttic  mau  will  have  to  do,  tbe  cliUd 
Bhonid  be  well  drilled  in  doing,  id  tliia  most  im[iortant  of  | 
all  particulars — the  coatroUlDg  of  hlinstlt' — it  is  thought  I 
thbt  the  less  practice  he  has  the  better.  No  wonder  that  1 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  muler  the  aevereat  di^  | 
cipliue  should  so  frequently  turn  out  the  wildcat  of  the  1 
wild.  Such  a  result  ia  just  what  might  have  been  looked  . 
fbr. 

Indeed,  not  only  does  the  physical-force  system  Jail  to 
fit  the  youth  for  his  future  position;  it  absolutely  tenda  | 
to  M»fit  him.      Were  slavery  to  bo  his  lot — if  his  after- 
life had  to  be  passed  under  the  rule  of  a  Russian  auto-  ' 
crat,  or  of  an  American  cotton  planter,  no  better  inethod 
of  training  could  be  devised  than  one  which  accustomed 
him  to  that  attitadc  of  complete  subordination  he  would 
sabseqaently  have  to  assume.     But  just  to  the  degree 
in  which   such  treatment  would   fit  him  for  servitude,   , 
must  it   unfit   him   for  being   a  free  man  amongst  free    , 


§   7.     But  why  ia  education  needed  at  all  ?     Why  I 
does   not  tlie  child  grow  spontaneously  into  a  normal  I 
human  bcbig  ?    AVhy  should  it  be  requisite  to  curb  this  j 
propensity,  to  stimulate  the  other  sentiment,  and  thus  by  [ 
artificial  aids  to  mould  the  mind  into  something  different  I 
from  what  it  would  of  itself  become  ?    Is  not  there  hero  1 
an  anomaly  in  nature  F    Throughout  the  rest  of  creation 
we  Snd  the  seed  and  the  embryo  attaining  to  perfect  ma- 
turity without   external  aid.      Drop   an   acorn    into    the 
ground,  and  it  will  in   due  time  become  a  healthy  oak 
without  either   pruning  or  training.     The  insect  paaect 
through  its  several  transformations  unhcljied,  and  arrivca 
St  its  linul  form  possessed  of  every  needful  capacity  and 
matinct.     No  coercion  is  needed  to  mako  the  yonng  bird 
If  quadruped  adopt  the  habits  proper  to  its  future  lif& 
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Its  olianiut^r  like  its  body,  spontaneously  assumes  oom 
plete  Gtuefis  for  the  pnrt  it  has  to  play  in  the  world.  HoW 
Lappcna  it,  then,  that  the  human  mind  alone  tends  I 
develop  itself  wrongly?  Must  there  not  be  some  cxc^p: 
tional  cause  for  this  ?  Manifestly :  and  if  so  a  true  theory 
of  education  must  recognize  this  cause. 

It  is  au  indisputable  fact  that  the  mo  nil  coDstitutioil  1 
vbiuh  fitted  man  for  his  original  predatory  state,  differs 
Irom  the  one  needed  to  tit  him  for  this  social  state  to  ^ 
which  multiplioation  of  the  race  has  led.  In  a  foregoing 
part  of  our  iuquiiy  (Chap.  II.),  it  was  shown  that  the  lav 
of  adaptation  is  effecting  a  transition  from  the  one 
tution  lo  the  other.  Living  then,  as  we  do,  in  the  midst^ 
of  this  transition,  we  must  e.f  pect  to  find  sundry  phet 
ena  which  are  explicable  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
humanity  is  at  present  partially  adapted  to  both  these 
states,  and  not  completely  to  either — has  only  in  a  degree 
lost  the  dispositions  needed  for  savage  life,  and  has  but 
im)>erfectly  acquired  those  needed  for  social  life.  The 
anomaly  just  specified  is  one  of  these.  The  tendency  of 
each  new  generation  to  develop  itself  wrongly,  indicates 
the  degree  of  modification  that  has  yet  to  take  place. 
Those  respects  in  which  a  child  requires  restraint,  arc  just 
the  respects  in  which  he  is  taking  after  the  aboriginal  ' 
man.  The  selfish  squabbles  of  the  nursery,  the  pcrscca* 
tion  of  the  play-ground,  the  lyings  and  petty  thefts,  the 
rough  treatment  of  inferior  creatures,  the  propensity  to 
destroy- — ^all  thes^  imply  that  teodency  to  pursue  gratifi* 
cation  at  the  expense  of  other  beings,  whic;h  qnalified 
man  for  the  wilderness,  and  which  dbqualifies  bim  for 
eivilized  life. 

We  hxive  seen,  hawi'ver,  that  this  incongruity  betweffll    , 
man^B  attributes  and  his  conditions  is  in  course  of  being  < 
remedied.     We  have  seen  that  the  instincts  of  the  savag* 
must  die  of  inanition — that  the  sentiments  called  forth  hj 
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tbe  social  state  must  grow  by  cicrcise,  and  that  if  the 
taws  of  life  remain  constaot,  this  modificatioa  will  con- 
tinao  unUl  onr  dcBirea  are  brought  into  perfect  conformity 
with  our  circomstaDCCB.    'When  now  that  ultimate  stats  J 
in  which  morality  shall  have  become  organic  is  arrivedl 
at,  this  anomaly  in  the  development  of  the  chUil's  charao- 1 
ter  will  have  disappeared.     The  young  human  being  will 
no  longer  be  an  exception  in  nature — will  not  as  now  lend 
to  grow  into  unfitness  for  the  requirements  of  nfter-life,  but 
will  spontaneously  unfold  itself  into  that  ideal  manhood,  J 
whose  every  impulse  coincides  with  the  dictates  of  the  fl 
moral  law. 

EducatioQ,  therefore,  in  so  fkr  as  it  seeks  (o  form  char> 
acter,  serves  only  a  temporary  purpose,  and,  like  other 
instittttions  resulting  &om  the  non-adaptation  of  man  to 
the  Bocifli  state,  must  in  the  end  die  out.  Hence  we  sea 
how  doubly  incongruous  with  the  moral  law,  is  the  system 
of  training  by  coercion.  Not  only  does  it  necessitate 
direct  violations  of  that  law,  but  the  very  work  which  it 
so  futilely  attempts  to  perform,  will  not  need  performing 
when  that  law  has  attained  to  its  final  supremacy.  Force 
in  the  domestic  circle,  like  magisterial  force,  b  merely  the 
complement  of  immorality :  immorality  we  have  found  to 
be  resolvable  into  non-adaptation :  non-adaptation  must 
in  time  cease :  and  thus  the  postulate  with  which  this  old 
theory  of  education  starts  will  eventually  become  false. 
Rods  and  ferules,  equally  with  the  staffs  and  handcaffs  of 
the  constable ;  tho  gaoler's  keys ;  the  swords,  bayonets,  and 
cannon,  with  which  nations  restrain  each  other,  are  the 
offspring  of  tniquity — can  exist  only  whilst  snpjKirted  by 
it,  and  necessarily  share  in  the  badness  of  their  parentage 
Bom  therefore  as  it  is  of  man's  imperfections — governing 
as  it  does  by  means  of  those  imperfections — and  abdicat- 
ing as  it  must  when  Equity  begins  to  reign,  Coercion 
In    all    its    forms — educalional   or  other — is    cssentiallT 
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§  8.     And  Iiere  we  are  naturally  led  to  remark  o 
mor"  the  necessary  incongruity  between  tbe  perfect  law4 
and  tlie  imperfect  man.     Wbatsoever  of  Utopianism  tliers  \ 
may  seem  to  be  in  the  foregoing  doctrines,  is  due  not  to 
any  error  Id  them  but  to  faalts  in  oureelves.     A  partial 
impracticability  mnst  not  perplex  ns;  mnet,  on  thecontrary, 
be  expected,    Jnst  in  proportion  to  our  distance  below  J 
the  purely  moral  state,  mnat  be  our  difficulty  in  acting  up  I 
to  the  moral  law,  either  in  the  treatment  of  cMIdren  or  in  ^ 
any  thing  else.    It  is  not  for  ns,  however,  to  magnify  and 
ponder  over  this  difficulty.     Our  course  is  simple.     We 
have  just  to  fulfil  the  law  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  resting  n 
ficd  that  the  limitations  necessitated  by  our  present  oondi-  j 
tion  will  quite  soon  enough  assert  themselves. 

Meanwhile  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  main  obstacle  ^ 
to  the  rigbt  condnct  of  education  lies  rather  in  the  parent  ' 
than  in  the  child.  It  is  not  that  the  child  is  insensible  to 
influences  higher  than  that  of  force,  but  that  the  parent  is 
not  virtuous  enough  to  use  them.  Fathers  and  mothers 
who  enlarge  upon  the  trouble  wliich  filial  misbehariour 
entails  npon  them,  strangely  assume  that  all  the  blame  is 
doe  to  the  evil  propensities  of  their  offspring  and  none  to 
their  own.  Though  on  their  knees  they  confess  to  being 
miserable  sinners,  yet  to  hear  their  complaints  of  onduti- 
ful  sons  and  daughters  yon  might  suppose  that  they  were 
ibemselvca  immaculate.  They  forget  that  the  depravity 
of  their  children  is  a  reproduction  of  their  own  depravity. 
They  do  not  recognize  in  these  much-scolded,  oflen-beateu 
little  ones,  so  many  looking-glasses  wherein  they  may  see 
reflected  their  own  selfishness.  It  would  astonish  them  to 
assert  that  they  behave  as  improperly  to  their  children  as 
their  children  do  to  them,  Tet  a  little  candid  self-analy- 
sis would  show  them  that  half  their  commands  are  issned 
more  for  their  own  convenience  or  gratification  than  for 
eorrcclive  purposes.     "  I  won't  have  that  noise ! "  cxclalma 
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fe  (Cstarbud  futher  to  Bome  group  of  TOcifcrouB  juveiulcs:;] 
Knd  the  noise  ceasing,  lie  claims  to  have  done  eomethinf  1 
toward  making  hia  family  orderly.  Perhaps  he  has ;  bi 
how?  By  exhibiting  that  same  evil  diepoeltioii  which  he 
seeks  to  check  in  his  children — a  determination  to  Bacrifiovl 
to  his  own  happiness  the  happiness  of  others.  Observe, 
too,  the  impnlse  niider  which  a  refractory  child  is  pui^ 
ished.  Instead  of  aniicty  for  the  delinquent's  welfare, 
that  seven!  eye  and  compressed  lip  denote  rather  the  ir* 
of  an  ofiended  ruler — express  some  snch  inward  thought 
as  "  Ton  little  wretch,  we'll  soon  see  who  is  to  bo  master." 
Uncover  its  roots,  and  the  theory  of  parental  authority 
wilt  be  found  to  grow  not  out  of  man's  love  for  his  ofispring 
bat  oat  of  his  love  of  dominion.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  listen  to  that  common  reprimand,  "How  dare 
yoa  disobey  me?"  and  then  consider  what  thoempha«a 
means,  No,  no,  moral-force  education  is  widely  prao- 
tioable  even  now,  if  parents  were  civiliz^l  enough  to 
nse  it. 

Bnt  of  course  the  oljslacle  is  in  a  measure  reciprocal. 
Even  the  best  samples  of  childhood  as  we  now  know  it 
will  he  occasionally  nnraanageahle  by  suasion :  and  when 
inferior  natures  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  difficulty  of 
doing  without  coercion  ranst  be  projjortionably  great. 
Nevertheless  patience,  setMcniai,  a  sufficient  insight 
into  youthful  emotions,  and  a  due  sympathy  with  them, 
added  to  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  choice  of  means,  wili 
asnalty  accomplish  all  that  can  be  wbhed.  Only  let 
a  parent's  actions  and  words  and  manner  show  that  hia 
own  feeling  is  a  thoroughly  right  one,  and  he  will  rarely 
fail  to  awaken  a  responsive  feeling  in  the  breast  of  hin 
child. 
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§   9.     One  Airther  objection  rcmaiBS  to  be 
b.  win  probably  be  aaid  that  if  the  righta  of  children 
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ooextcnsire  willi  those  of  adnlts,  it  mnst  follow  that  chil- 
dren are  equally  entitled  vith  adiilts  to  citizenship,  and 
onglit  to  he  similarly  endowed  with  political  power.  This 
inference  looks  Honicwhat  alarniing ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imaj^ine  the  trinrapliant  air  of  those  who  draw  it,  and  the 
einiles  wilh  which  tliey  meditate  npon  tie  absurdities  it 
ttiij^nests.  KcverthelesB  the  answer  is  simple  and  decisive. 
Thci'e  rauel  go  two  thin^  to  originate  an  incongmity ; 
and,  before  passing  censure,  it  la  needful  say  which  of  tbo 
two  incongruous  things  is  in  fault.  In  the  present  case 
the  incongruity  is  between  the  institution  of  government 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  certain  consequence  of  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  on  the  other.  Which  of  the  two  is  to  he 
condemned  for  this  ?  In  the  above  objection  it  ie  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  blame  lies  with  this  consequence  of  the 
law  of  equal  freedom :  whereaa  the  fact  ie  just  the  other 
way,  It  ie  with  the  inBtitntion  of  government  that  the 
blame  lies.  Were  the  institution  of  government  an  essen> 
tially  right  one,  there  would  be  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
conclusion  was  fallacious ;  but  being  as  it  is  the  offspring 
of  immorality,  it  must  be  condemned  for  conflicting  with 
the  moral  law,  and  not  the  moral  law  for  conflicting  with 
it.  Were  the  moral  law  univei-sally  obeyed,  government 
would  not  exist ;  and  did  government  not  exist,  the  nioi'al 
law  could  not  dictate  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
children.  Hence  the  alleged  absurdity  is  traceable  to  the 
present  evil  constitution  of  society,  and  not  to  some  defect 
in  our  conclusion. 

§    10.      Concerning  the  extension  of  the  law  u    equal  | 
freedom  to  cliildren,  we  must  therefore  say,  that  equity  ' 
oonimands  it,  and  that  expediency  recommends  it.     We 
find  the  rights  of  children  to  be  deducible  from  the  same 
axiom,  and  by  the  same  argument  as  the  rights  of  adults; 
whilst  denial  of  them  involves  us  in  perplexities  out  of 
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wliich  there  sccins  to  be  no  CBuape.  The  tkssociationl 
between  filial  subBcrvionce  and  barbarisra — tlie  evidenkl 
kinship  of  filial  BubBeryicDoe  to  social  and  marital  slavery  ■ 
— and  the  fact  that  filial  Bnbservionce  decliuea  with  the 
advance  of  civilization,  anggest  that  Buch  subBervience  is 
bad.  The  viciousneaa  of  a  coercive  treatment  of  children 
is  flirther  proved  by  its  ulter  failure  to  accomplish  the 
chief  end  of  moral  edncation — the  caltare  of  the  ayrapa- 
thiea;  by  its  tendency  to  esoite  feelings  of  antagoiiism 
and  hate;  and  by  the  check  which  it  nccesearily  puts 
upon  the  development  of  tho  all-Important  faculty  of  aplf^ 
control  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  non-coercive  treat- 
ment being  favourable  to,  and  almost  neceBsitating,  con- 
stant appeals  to  the  higlier  feelings,  mnst,  by  ozcrciaing 
those  feelings,  improve  the  character;  and  must,  at  the 
sane  time,  accustom  the  child  to  that  condition  of  frefy 
dom  in  which  its  after-life  ia  to  be  passed.  It  tnnia  out, 
too,  that  the  very  need  for  a  moral  training  of  children  is 
but  temporary,  and  that,  consequently,  a  true  theory  of 
the  filial  relationship  mast  not  presuppoae  like  the  com- 
mand-and-obedicncc  theory  that  such  a  need  is  permanent. 
Lastly,  we  find  reason  to  attribute  whatever  of  ineompati- 
biUty  there  may  bo  between  tbeao  conclusions  and  our 
daily  erpericnco,  not  to  any  error  io  them,  but  to  the 
necessary  incongruity  between  the  perfect  law  and  an 
perfect  hamaoity. 
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POLITICAL   BtailTS. 

§  1.  Our  principle  is  tbe  primordial  one.  It  is  th«  I 
Bret  prereqnisite  to  the  realization  of  the  Diviue  will.  I 
Erery  mode  of  Interpreting  that  will  points  to  this  as  tliA  m 
tll-esacntial  coiiditioD  of  its  fulfilment.  If  we  start  vith  f 
an  d  priori  view  of  creative  design,  we  are  immediately  1 
led  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom  (Chap.  DI.).  Do  we  a|>  I 
peal  to  the  geaerol  character  of  the  human  constitution?  I 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  its  corollary  (Chap.  IV.).  I 
And  when,  pursuing  the  examination  further,  we  observe  I 
the  detailed  arrangements  of  that  constitution,  we  dift-  I 
cover  a  faculty  by  which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  reo-  1 
ognized  and  responded  to  (Chap.  V.).  Otherwise  viewed,  I 
this  law  is  seen  to  be  a  direct  deduction  from  the  necessi- 1 
ties  of  existence ;  as  thus.  Life  depends  upon  the  per-  f 
formance  of  certain  actions.  Abrogate  entirely  the  lib*  I 
erty  to  exercise  tbe  faculties,  and  we  have  death ;  abro  I 
gate  it  partially,  and  we  have  pain  or  partial  death.  This  I 
remains  true  of  man  whether  he  be  savage  or  civilized —  I 
isolated  or  social  And  as  there  must  be  life  before  there  I 
can  be  society,  this  first  principle  of  life  must  take  precfr  ] 
donco  of  the  first  principle  of  society — must  fix  or  govei 
it.  Or,  speaking  definitely,  as  liberty  to  exercise  the  fao-  I 
ultiea  is  the  first  condition  of  individual  life,  the  liberty  | 
of  each,  limited  only  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,  must  1>« 
tbe  first  condttiou  of  social  life. 

Derived,  tlierefore,  as  it  is,  directly  from  the  Divino 
fill,  and  underlying  as  it  does  the  right  organization  of 
society,  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  of  higher  authority 
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than  all  otlitr  kws.  The  creative  puq  ose  demands  that! 
every  thing  shiill  be  subordinated  to  it.  lostitations  andl 
social  fonna  must  jast  marshal  themselves  as  it  commands  J 
It  dates  from  the  creation ;  they  are  of  yesterday.  It  ia 
eoDBtant;  they  are  changeable.  It  appertains  to  the  per- 
fect; they  to  the  imperfect.  It  is  coenduring  with  ho- 
msnity ;  they  may  die  to-morrow.  Ah  surely  then  as  the 
incidental  must  bow  before  the  necessary,  ho  Burely  must 
all  conTentional  arrangements  be  subject  to  the  absolute 
moral  law.  J 

§  2.  AIluBioQ  Ims  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  •  1 
school  of  politiciaua,  especially  claiming  for  themsclre* 
the  title  of  philosophical,  who  demur  to  this.  They  do 
not  recogniKe  any  such  supreme  authority  to  which  all 
human  regulations  must  bend.  Pmctically,  if  not  pro- 
fessedly, they  hold,  with  Archelans,  that  nothing  is  intrin- 
sically right  or  wrong;  but  that  it  becomes  either  by  the 
dictum  of  tho  state.  If  we  are  to  credit  them  govern- 
ment determines  what  shall  be  morality ;  and  not  moral- 
ity what  shall  be  govemtnent.  They  believe  in  no  oracn- 
lar  principle  by  whose  yea  or  nay  we  may  be  guided : 
their  Delphi  is  the  House  of  Commons.  By  their  account 
man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  by  legislative  per 
mit.  His  freedom  to  do  this  or  that  is  not  natural,  but 
conferred.  The  question — Has  the  citiiten  any  claim  to 
the  worlt  of  his  hands?  can  onlj  be  decided  by  a  parliai- 
msntary  division.  If  "the  ayes  have  it,"  he  has;  if  "the 
noes,"  he  has  not. 

The  reader  who  has  arrived  thna  far,  needs  not  to  havo 
the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  pointed  out.  The  expediency- 
system,  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  part,  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved  untenable,  and  with  it.  must  fall  its  do- 
pendent  propositions.  And  having,  moreover,  been  cot 
laterally  refuted  in  foregoing   chapters,  the   notion   that 
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man  has  no  rights  save  those  of  government  manufitcture, 
might  eafely  be  left  where  it  lies.  There  are,  however, 
additional  evidences  of  its  untruth,  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state.     And  fii-st  let  db  inquire  how  it  has  origin* 

ated. 

§  3.  Considering  society  as  a  corporate  body,  wo 
may  say  that  man,  when  he  Grst  enters  into  it,  has  the  re- 
pnlsive  force  in  escega,  whilst  in  the  cohesive  force  he  ia 
deficient.  His  paasitons  are  strong;  bis  sympathies  weak. 
Those  propensities  which  fitted  him  for  savage  life  neces- 
Bflrily  tend  to  breed  war  between  himself  and  his  neigb- 
boara.  Ilia  condition  has  been  that  of  perpetual  antag- 
onism;  and  bis  antagoniatio  habits  mnst  of  course  accom- 
pany him  into  the  social  state.  Aggression,  dispute,  an- 
ger, hatred,  revenge — these  are  the  several  stages  of  the 
process  by  which  the  members  of  a  primitive  comrannity 
are  continually  being  sundered.  Hence  the  smallnesa  of 
the  first  conunnnitiea.  Populations  burst  as  fast  as  they 
increase.  Races  split  into  tribes;  tribes  into  factions. 
Only  as  civilization  advances  do  larger  unions  become 
possible.  And  even  these  have  to  pass  through  some  such 
stfige  as  that  of  feudalism,  with  its  small  chieftainships 
and  right  of  private  war,  showing  that  the  tendency  to 
repel  is  still  active. 

Now,  in  proportion  to  the  repulsive  force  subsisting 
between  atoms  of  matter,  must  be  the  restraint  required 
to  keep  them  from  exploding.  And  in  proportion  to  the 
repulsive  force  subsisting  between  the  units  of  a  society 
must  be  the  strength  of  the  bonds  requisite  to  prevent 
llist  society  from  flying  to  pieces.  Some  powerful  cou- 
centrative  inAuenoe  there  mast  be  to  produce  even  these 
smallest  unions:  and  this  inituencc  must  be  strong  in  pn^ 
portion  to  the  savageness  of  the  people ;  otherwise  tho 
unions  cannot  be  maint^uncd.     Such  an  influence  we  huvw 
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in  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  reverence  for  power,  loy- 
»Ity,  or,  as  Carlyle  terms  it — hero-worship.  By  tlii«  feel- 
ing it  is,  that  society  begins  to  he  organised ;  and  wliere 
the  barbarism  is  groatest,  there  is  tliis  feeling  strongest. 
Hence  the  fact  that  all  traditions  abound  in  saperhumao 
beingH,  in  giants  and  demigoda.  The  mythical  accounUi 
of  Bacchns  and  ITercnleH,  of  Thor  and  Odin,  and  of  the 
various  divine  and  half-divine  personages  who  figure  in 
the  early  histories  of  all  races,  merely  prove  the  intensity 
of  the  awe  with  which  superiority  was  once  regarded. 
In  that  belief  of  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders,  that 
only  their  chiefs  have  bouIs,  we  find  a  still  extant  example 
of  the  almost  incredible  influence  which  this  ecntimcnt  of 
reverence  has  over  savage  men.  Through  it  only  does  all 
authority,  whether  that  of  ruler,  teacher,  or  priest,  become 
possible.  It  waB  alike  the  parent  of  belieft  in  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Gengis  Khan,  in  the  prophetic  charac- 
ters of  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  Mahomet,  and  in  the  in* 
fallibility  of  the  Pope.  Where  it  no  longer  deifies  power, 
it  associates  it  with  divine  attribntcs.  Thus  it  was  death 
for  the  Assyrian  to  enter  unbidden  into  the  presence  of 
his  monarch.  The  still  stationary  Orientals  aacribe  to 
their  emperors  celestial  relationships.  Schaniyl,  tha 
prophet-chief  of  the  Circassians,  is  believed  to  have  entire 
union  with  the  Divine  essence.  And  the  Russian  soldiers 
pray  for  their  Czar  as  "our  God  upon  earth."  Tlie  fealty 
of  vassal  to  feudal  lord — the  devotion  of  Highland  Celt 
to  chief — were  exhibitions  of  the  same  feeling.  Loyalty 
it  made  the  brightest  virtue,  and  treason  the  blackest 
crime. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  this  awe  of  power 
diminiflhes.  Instead  of  looking  up  to  the  monarch  as  » 
God,  it  begins  to  view  him  as  a  man  reigning  by  divine 
authority — as  "the  Lord's  anointed."  Submission  b* 
comes  less  abject.     Subjects  m  longer   prostrate   thcm> 
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talvea  Iwfore  tbeir  rulera,  nor  do  eerfa  kiss  their  master'H 
feot.  Obedience  ceases  to  be  unlimited:  men  will  clioose 
thi'ir  own  biths.  Gradually,  as  there  grow  up  those  sen- 
timents which  lead  each  to  maintain  his  own  rights,  and 
Bjrm pathetically  to  respect  tbo  rights  of  others — gradually 
us  each,  liiua,  by  the  acquirement  of  self-restraining  power 
beoomea  fitted  to  live  in  Iiarmony  with  his  fellow — so 
gradoolly  do  men  cease  to  ueed  external  restraint,  and  so 
gradaally  does  this  feeling  which  makes  them  submit  to 
that  extcninl  restraint  decrease.  The  law  of  adaptation 
necessitates  this.  The  ftieling  must  lose  power  just  as  fast 
as  it  ceases  to  he  ncedfiiL  As  the  new  regulator  grows, 
the  old  one  must  dwindle.  The  first  amelioration  of  a 
pure  despotism  is  a  partial  supplanting  of  the  one  by  the 
other.  Atixed  constitutions  exhibit  tlie  two  acting  con- 
jointly. And  whilst  the  one  advances  to  supremacy,  the 
other  sinks  into  decrepitude :  divine  right  of  kings  is  ex- 
ploded, and  monarchical  power  becomes  but  a  name. 

Although  tbo  adaptation  of  man  to  the  social  state  has 
already  made  considerable  progress — although  the  Deed 
for  external  restraint  is  leas — and  although  conseqnonlly 
that  reverence  for  authority  which  makes  restraint  possi- 
ble, has  greatly  diminished — diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  holders  of  power  are  daily  caricatured,  and  men 
begin  to  listen  to  the  National  Antliem  with  their  hats 
on — still  the  change  is  far  from  complete.  Tlie  attribatca 
of  the  aboriginal  man  have  not  yet  died  out.  We  still 
trench  upon  each  other's  claims — still  pursue  happiness  at 
each  other's  expense.  Our  savage  setfishness  i»  seen  in 
commerce,  iu  Icg^lation,  in  social  arrangements,  in  amuse- 
ments. The  sliopkecpcr  imposes  on  his  lady  customer; 
his  lady  customer  beats  down  the  shopkeeper.  Classes 
quarrel  about  their  respective  "  interests ; "  and  cormp- 
^on  is  defended  by  those  who  profit  fi-om  it.  The  spirit 
^f  caste  morally  tortures  its  victims  with  as  much   cnol 
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nese  as  the  lodjan  tortures  his  enemy.  Gamblers  pocket 
their  gains  with  usconcem ;  aod  yonr  ehai'e-speculator 
oarea  not  who  loses,  so  that  he  gets  his  prcmiunu  Xo 
matter  what  their  rank,  do  matter  in  what  they  are  en- 
gaged— whether  ia  enacting  a  Com  Law,  or  in  struggling 
with  each  other  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre — men  shoT 
themselves  as  yet,  Utile  else  than  harbarians  in  liroadcloth. 

Hence  wo  still  require  shackles ;  rulers  to  impose  them ; 
and  power-worship  to  mate  those  mlera  obeyed.  Jnst  as 
much  as  the  love  of  God's  law  is  deficient,  must  the  fear 
of  man's  law  be  called  In  to  supply  its  place.  And  to  thci 
extent  that  man's  law  is  needful  there  must  be  rcrerenofl 
for  it  to  eniiurc  the  necessary  allegiance.  Hence,  aa  men 
are  still  nnder  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  we  must 
expect  their  custom!^  creeds,  and  philosophies  to  testily 
of  its  presence. 

ITere,  then,  we  have  a  rationale  of  the  expediency-idoa  | 
of  government.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  refined  form  a 
snmed  by  this  disposition  to  exalt  the  state  at  the  expeoM 
of  the  individual.  There  have  been  books  written  to 
prove  that  the  monarch's  will  should  be  the  subject's  aV 
solute  law;  and  if  instead  of  monarch  we  read  legislature, 
we  have  the  expediency-theory.  It  merely  modifies  "di- 
vine right  of  kings"  into  divine  right  of  government.  It  i 
is  despotism  democmtizod.  Between  that  old  eastern  reg- 
ime under  which  the  citizen  was  the  private  property  of 
hia  ruler,  having  no  rights  at  all,  and  that  final  state  no- 
der  which  his  rights  will  be  entire  and  inviolable,  there 
oomei  this  intermediate  state  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
possess  rights,  hut  only  by  sufferance  of  parliament.  Thai 
tlie  expediency-philosophy  falls  naturally  into  its  place  M 
a  phenomena  attending  our  progress  from  jiaBt  slavery  to 
future  freedom.  It  ia  one  of  a  series  of  creeds  through 
which  mankind  have  to  pasa.  Like  each  of  its  predeces- 
sors, it  is  natural  to  a  certain  phase  of  hnmnn  develop- 
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ment.     And  it  u  fated  to  lose  its  hold  a 
tfttlon  to  the  social  state  iscreagea. 
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§  ^     It  is  only  by  bearing  in  mind  that  a  theory  of 
Eome  kind  being  needful  for  men  they  will  esponee  any  j 
abenrdity  in  defuult  of  aometbing  better,  that  we  can  \ 
derstand  how  Tloussean^s  doctrine  of  Social  Contract  ever    I 
came  to  be  bo  widely  received.     This  fact   remembered, 
however,  the  bt-Hef  in  such  a  doctrine  becomoa  compre-    , 
hensible.     Here  were  men  combined  together  under  gov- 
ernment and  law.     It  seemed  clear  that  the  arrangement 
was  on  the  whole  a  beneficial  one.     Hence  the  very  nat- 
nral,  though  erroneous,  conclusion  that  state-authority  was 
a  moral  institute.    And  state-authority  being  taken  for  a 
moral  institute,  it  became  needful  to  account  for  it,  to  do-   , 
fend  it,  to  reconcile  it  with  justice  and  truth.    Under 
which  Btimnlas  there  suggested  itself  this  theory  of  a  cov- 
enant originally  entered  into  between  individuals  on  the   ' 
one  hand,  and  the  comnmnity,  or  agents  acting  for  it,  on   . 
the  other,  by  which  allegiance  was  agreed  to  be  exchanged  | 
for  protection ;  and  in  virtae  of  which  supposed  covenant 
governments  continue  to  exercise  power  and  demand  obe^ 
dieocb 

That  such  an  explanation  should  have  satisfied   the  * 
antliinking,  xa  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  passing 
strange  that  it  should  have  gained  credence  amongst  edu- 
cated men.     Observe  the  battery  of  fatal  objections  which 
may  be  opened  upon  it. 

In  the  firat  place,  the  asBuraption  is  a  purely  gratiii- 
toas  one.  Befjre  submitting  to  legislative  control  on  the 
strength  of  an  agi-eement  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
our  forefathers,  we  ought  surely  to  have  some  proof  that 
such  agreement  via*  made.  But  no  proof  is  given.  On 
the  contrary,  the  &ct9,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them, 
rather  imply  that  under  the  earliest  social  forms,  whether 
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UTage,  patriarctial,  or  feudal,  obedience  to  authonty  was 
given  vaconditionally ;  aud  that  when  the  ruler  afforded 
protection  it  was  because  lie  resented  tlie  attempt  to  exer- 
ciec  over  one  of  his  subjects  a  power  similar  to  bia  own — 
a  conclusion  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  oatba 
of  allegiance  taken  in  later  times. 

Again ;  even  supposing  the  contract  to  have  been  mad^ 
wo  are  no  forwarder,  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  invalidated 
by  ibe  violation  of  its  terms.  There  is  no  people  but  wb&t 
has  from  time  to  time  rebelled;  and  there  is  no  govern- 
ment but  what  has,  in  an  infinity  of  cases,  failed  to  give 
the  promised  protection.  IIow,  tben,  can  this  hypothetical 
contract  bo  considered  binding,  when,  if  ever  made,  it  has 
been  broken  by  both  parties  ? 

But,  granting  the  agreement,  and  granting  that  noth- 
ing positive  has  occurred  to  vitiate  it,  we  have  still  to  be 
shown  on  what  principle  that  agreement,  made,  no  one 
knows  when,  by  no  one  knows  whom,  can  be  held  to 
tie  people  now  living.  Dynasties  have  changed,  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government  have  supplanted  each  other, 
since  the  alleged  transaction  could  have  taken  place; 
whilst,  between  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  parties  to  it,  and  their  existing  descendants,  unnum- 
bered generations  have  lived  and  died.  So  we  must 
assume  that  this  covenant  baa  over  and  over  aguiu  sui^ 
vived  the  deaths  of  all  parties  concerned !  Truly  ii  strange 
power  this  which  oar  forefathers  wielded — to   be  able  to 

IGx  the  behaviour  of  their  descendants  for  all  futurity  | 
What  would  any  one  think  of  being  required  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  toe,  because  his  great-groat-greal-grandtaiher  prom- 
ised that  he  should  do  so? 
However,  there  never  was  such  a  conlnict.  If  there 
bad  been,  constant  breaches  must  have  destroyed  it.  And 
ETen  if  andeatroyod  it  could  not  bind  i«,  but  only  thos* 
who  made  it. 
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§  B.  The  self-importance  of  a  MiilvoUo  is  sufficiently 
tudioroae ;  but  we  must  go  far  beyoml  it  to  parallel  the 
presnmptioD  of  legifilaturce.  Some  steward  who,  deluded 
by  an  intense  craving  after  dominion,  and  an  impudence 
eqnal  to  his  craving,  should,  construe  his  stewardship  into 
proprietorship,  would  mora  fitly  illustrate  it.  Were  such 
an  one  to  argue  that  the  estate  he  was  appointed  to  man- 
age had  been  rirtunlly  resigned  into  his  [losseasion — that 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  his  administration  its  owner 
had  given  up  all  title  to  it — that  ho  now  lived  on  it  only 
by  his  (the  steward's)  sufferance — and  that  ho  waa  in 
fnture  to  receive  no  emoluments  from  it,  except  at  hia  (the 
■teward'a)  good  pleasure — then  should  we  have  an  appro- 
priate travesty  upon  the  behaviour  of  governments  to 
nations-,  then  should  wc  have  a  doctrine  perfectly  analo- 
goos  to  this  fashionable  one,  which  teaches  how  men  on 
becoming  members  of  a  community,  give  up,  for  the  aake 
of  certain  social  advantages,  their  natural  rights.  Adher- 
ents of  this  fashionable  doctrine  will  doubtless  protest 
against  such  an  interpretation  of  it.  They  have  no  rea- 
Ronable  canao  for  doing  so,  however,  as  will  appear  on 
aubmitting  them  to  a  cross-examination.  Suppose  we 
begin  it  thus: 

"  Your  hypothesis  that  men,  when  thoy  entered  into 
the  social  state,  surrendered  their  original  freedom,  im- 
plies that  they  entered  into  such  state  volunt-arily,  does 
it  not?" 

"  It  does." 

"  Then  they  must  have  considered  the  social  state 
preferable  to  that  tmder  which  they  haa  previously 
lived?" 

"  Necessarily." 

**  Why  did  it  appear  preferable  f  " 

"  Because  it  offered  greater  security." 

"Greater  security  for  what?" 


"  Greater  eecurity  for  life,  for  property,  for  llie  tlungi 
that  minister  to  IiappineBB," 

"  Exactly.     To  get  more  happ'mess :  that  must  have   ' 
been  the  ohjeet.     If  they  bad  expected  to  get  more  m* 
happiness,  they  would  not  have  willingly  made  the  cbauge, 
would  tlicy?" 

"No." 

"  Does  not  happiness  Donsist  in  the  due  satisiftcUoii  I 
of  all  the  desires?  in  the  due  exercise  of  all  th*  ^ 
faooltics  ?  " 

"  Yea." 

"  And  this  exorcise  of  the  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out freedom  of  action.  The  desires  cannot  be  aatiafied 
without  liberty  to  pursue  and  use  the  objects  of  them." 

"  True." 

"  Now  it  Is  this  fraedom  to  exercise  the  faculties  witbr 
in  specific  limits,  which  we  signiiy  by  the  term '  rights,'  ia 
it  not?"     {Page  93.) 

"It  IB." 

"  Well,  then,  summing  up  your  answers,  it  seems  that,  1 
by  your  hypothesis,  man  entered  the  social  state  volun- 
tarily;  which  means  that  he  eutcrcd  it  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  greater  happiness ;  which  means  that  he  entered 
it  to  obtain  fuller  exercise  of  Ms  faculties  ;  which  means 
that  he  entered  it  to  obtain  security  for  such  exercise ; 
whieh  means  that  he  entered  it  for  the  guaranteeing  of  hii 
'rights.'" 

"Put  your  pi-oposition  in  a  more  tangible  form." 

"  Very  good.     If  this  is  to. abstract  a  statement  for  you, 
let  as  attempt  a  simpler  one.     You  say  that  a  state  of 
political  combination    was  preferred    mainly  because   it   : 
afforded  greater  security  for  life  and  property  than  the 
isolated  state,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly," 

"Are  not  a  man's  claims  m  his  life  and  his  property 
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tmon^  what  we  terra  bia  riglitfl;  wid  iiion'ovor,  itiP  nio»t  | 
important  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  are." 

"Then  to  any  that  mcu  fornied  themoelve*  into  com*  J 
rounitiea  to  prevent  the  eonstant  violation  of  their  olairoi  1 
lo  life  and  propi-rty,  is  to  say  that  they  iVnl  it  for  tlie  pre*  ' 
ervation  of  thwr  righu!"' 

"Itia." 

*'  Wherefon',  either  way  w«  finil  that  the  i)rcacrvatioil 
of  rights  was  tlio  ohjcct  souglit." 

"  So  it  woulil  aet'in." 

"  But  your  liypothcais  ia  that  men  give  np  their  rigbu 
on  entering  the  social  state?" 

"Yes." 

"  St<e  now  how  you  oontradiot  yourself.  Yon  «u 
that  on  becoming  meinberv  of  a  society,  men  give  np,  . 
what  by  your  own  showing  they  joined  it  the  bettor  to  j 
obtain  t " 

"  Wvll,  porbaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that  they  1 
'giro  np*  their  rights,  bat  that  thoy  plaue  them  in  j 
tmsU" 

"In  whose  Inwt?" 

"  In  that  of  a  governineiiu" 

"  A  government,  then,  in  a  kind  of  agent  employed  I 
by  the  members  of  a  oomniunity,  to  take  care  of,  and  j 
administer  for  their  benefit,  something  given  into  iM  | 
clmrgo  ?  " 

Exaetly.*" 
Lnil    of    course,    like    all    other  ai^cnts,  ^xeroiict 
ity  only  at  the   will  of  thoau   who  appoint  it—  I 
all  that  it  ifi  commissioned  to  do  subject  to  tlieir  I 
approval  ?  " 

"Just  eo." 

"  And  th«  things  committt^d  lo  its  charge  still  be<ong 
•o  iho  original  owners.    The  title  of  the  people  to  th« 
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rigbts  they  have  placed  in  truet  continues  valid :  the  peo- 
ple may  demand  from  this  agent  the  fiill  benefit  accming 
from  these  righta;  and  niay,  if  they  pleaao,  resume  poBsea- I 
Bion  of  them?" 

"  Not  80." 

"Not  bo!    What,  can  they  not  reclaim  their  own?" 

"  No.  Having  once  consigned  their  rights  into  thri 
keeping  of  a  legie'ature,  they  must  be  content  with  euoh;^ 
use  of  them  aa  that  legislature  permits." 

And  thua  we  arrive  at  the  curious  doctrine  above 
referred  to,  that  the  members  of  a  community  having  en- 
truBteti  an  estate  {their  rights)  to  the  care  of  a  steward 
(their  government),  thereby  lose  all  proprietorship  id  snch 
estate,  anil  can  have  no  benefit  ii'om  it,  except  what  their 
Steward  pleases  to  vouchsafe  I 

§  6.  But  it  is  needless  to  assault  this  theory  of  goT- 
ej  ament-omnipotenee  from  without,  for  it  is  betrayed  from 
V  ilhin.  It  is  self-destructive.  It  is  disproved  by  its  own 
(inermost  principle.  The  very  witness  called  to  testify 
of  its  truth  lets  out  its  falsity.  For  to  what  end  is  this 
attempted  denial  of  rights?  It  ia  to  the  end  of  establish- 
ing the  law  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber— a  law  to  carry  out  which  government  is  said  to  exist 
—A  law  by  whose  dictates  alone  government  ought  to  be 
gntded — a  law,  therefore,  of  higher  authority  than  govern- 
ment ;  antecedent  to  it — a  law  to  which  government  must 
be  subservient,  subordinate.  But  what,  when  scrutinized, 
does  tliis  law  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number  resolve  itself  into?  Why,  into  the  ultra-demo 
cratic  dogma — all  men  have  equal  rights  to  happiness 
{p.  S4).  Wherefore  it  is  to  carry  out  the  law — all  men 
have  equal  rights  to  happiness,  that  government  exists. 
And  thus,  even  according  to  the  opposition  hypothesis, 
rigfils  are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  government; 
\bove  it,  as  rhe  end  above  the  means. 
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1B8   EIQBT  TO  IGSOKE  THB  STATE. 

§  1.  As  a  corollary  to  tbe  proposition  that  all  insti- 
tutions mu!it  be  sabordioated  to  tlie  law  of  cquiil  freedom, 
we  cannot  choose  bnt  admit  tlic  right  of  the  citizen  to  adopt 
a  condition  of  volniitary  outlawry.  If  every  man  boa  free- 
dom to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  be  infringes  not  the 
equal  freedom  of  any  other  man,  than  he  la  free  to  drop 
connection  with  tbe  Btate — to  relinqaish  its  protection,  and 
to  refuse  paying  toward  its  svipport.  It  is  self-evident 
that  in  so  behaving  he  in  no  way  trenches  npon  the  liberty 
of  others;  for  his  position  ia  a  passive  one;  and  whilst 
passive  he  cannot  become  an  aggressor.  It  is  cqnally  sel& 
evident  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  continne  one  of  a 
political  corporation,  without  a  breach  of  the  moral  law, 
seeing  that  citizenaliip  involves  payment  of  taxes ;  and  the 
taking  away  of  a  man's  property  against  his  will,  is  an  in- 
fringement of  his  rights  (p.  153).  Government  being 
simply  an  agent  employ  in  common  by  a  nnmber  of  indU 
viduals  to  secure  to  them  certain  advantages,  the  very 
nature  of  the  connection  implies  that  it  is  for  each  to  say 
whether  he  will  employ  snch  an  agent  or  not.  If  any  ons 
of  tbcm  determines  to  ignore  this  mntnal-aafcty  confedera- 
tion, nothing  can  be  said  except  that  he  loses  all  claim  to 
its  good  offices,  and  eKjtoses  himself  to  the  danger  of  ntal- 
treatment — a  thing  ho  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  if  bo  likea. 
lie  cannot  be  coerced  into  political  combination  without  a 
breach  of  tbe  law  of  eqnal  fi-eedom ;  he  can  withdraw  from 
without  committing  any  such  breach ;  and  he  has  there* 
fiiro  a  riglit  so  to  withdraw. 

§  2.     "No  human  laws  arc  of  any  validity  if  cod-  1 
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trary  to  the  law  of  nature;  and  sacti  of  them  as  are  vali< 
derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  authority  mediately  oi 
immediatoly  from  this  original"  Thus  writes  BUckstone, 
to  whom  let  all  honour  be  given  for  having  bo  far  outsoea 
th?  ideas  of  his  time;  and,  indeed,  we  may  eay  of  oar 
time.  A  good  antidote,  this,  for  those  political  supersti- 
tions which  so  widely  prevail  A  good  check  upon  that 
•cnUment  of  power-worship  which  still  misleads  us  by 
magnifying  the  prerogatives  of  constitutional  governments 
as  it  once  did  those  of  monarchs.  Let  men  learn  tliat  a 
legislature  ia  not  "our  God  upon  earth,"  though,  by  tha 
authority  they  nscribo  to  it,  and  the  things  they  espeot 
from  it,  they  would  eeem  to  tliiiik  it  is.  Let  them  Icam 
rather  that  it  is  an  ioBtitutiun  serving  a  purely  temporary 
purpose,  whose  power,  when  not  stolen,  is  at  the  best 
borrowed. 

Nay,  indeed,  have  we  not  seen  {p.  24)  that  government 
is  essentially  immoral?  Is  it  not  the  offspring  of  evil, 
bearing  about  it  all  the  marks  of  its  parentage?  Does  it 
not  exist  because  crime  exists?  Is  it  not  strong,  or  as  we 
say,  despotic,  when  crime  is  great  ?  Is  there  not  more 
lilierty,  that  is,  less  goTcroment,  as  crime  dimiiiisheBf 
And  must  not  government  cease  when  crime  ceases,  for 
very  lack  of  ohjeots  on  which  to  perform  its  functioa? 
Not  only  does  magisterial  power  exist  because  of  evil,  but 
it  eKiRtB  &y  eviL  Violence  is  employed  to  maintain  it; 
and  all  violence  involves  criminality.  Soldiers,  policemeD, 
and  gaolers;  swords,  batons,  and  fetters,  are  instrumeiils 
for  inflicting  pain;  and  all  infliction  of  pain  is  in  the 
abstract  wrong.  The  state  employs  evil  weapons  to -sub- 
jugate evil,  and  is  alike  contaminated  by  the  objects  with 
which  it  deals,  and  the  means  by  which  it  works.  Moral- 
ity cannot  reeognii*  it;  fur  morality,  being  simply  a 
statement  of  the  perfect  law  can  give  no  countenance 
to  any  thing  growing  oat  of,  and  living  by,  breaches 
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tliat  Ikw  (Chsp.  L).  Wherefore,  legislative  authority 
can  never  be  ethical — mast  always  be  conventional 
merely. 

Hence,  theie  h  a  certain  inconsiatency  in  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  right  position,  Btnicture,  and  conduct  of 
a  government  by  appeal  to  the  first  principles  of  rectitude. 
For,  as  just  pointed  out,  the  acts  of  an  institution  which 
is  in  both  nature  and  origin  imperfect,  cannot  be  tnade  to 
square  with  the  perfect  law.  All  that  wc  can  do  is  to  as- 
certain, firstly,  in  what  attitude  a  legislature  must  stand  to 
the  community  to  avoid  being  by  its  mere  exiBtence  an 
embodied  wrong; — secondly,  in  what  manner  it  mnat  Be 
constituted  so  as  to  exhibit  the  least  incongruity  with  the 
moral  law  ; — and  thirdly,  to  what  sphere  its  actions  mnst 
be  limited  to  prevent  it  Irom  multiplying  those  hreachcn 
of  equity  it  is  set  up  to  prevent. 

The  first  condition  to  be  conformed  to  before  a  legisla- 
ture can  be  established  without  violating  the  law  of  equal 
freedom,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  no? 
discussion — the  right  to  ignore  the  state,* 


g  3.     Upholders  of  pure  despotism  may  fitly  heliei 
state-control  to  be  nnlimited  and  unconditional    They-J 
who  assert  that  men  are  made  for  governments  and  not  | 
governments  for  men,  may  consistently  hold  that  no  one 
can  remove  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  political  organiza- 
tion.    But  they  who  maintain  that  the  people  arc  the  only 
legitimate    source   of   power — that  legislative   authority 
is  not  original,  but  depnted — cannot  deny  the  right  tO   ■ 
ignore   the   state   without   entangling   themselves   in   an  I 
absurdity. 

For,  if  legislative  anlbority  is  deputed,  it  follows  that 

*  ilcDce  may  b«  dr^wD  ul  Ar^runont  for  diroot  taxAtioD ;  fleeing  Ltial 
fnl;  when  tftution  U  dirocl  docs  repudiutioa  of  alate  Inirdeus   t 
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those  from  whom  it  proceeds  are  the  maaters  of  those  oa  1 
whom  it  is  conferred:  it  follows  fiirther,  that  as  master*^ 
they  confer  the  said  authority  voluntarily :  and  this  im- 
plies that  they  may  give  or  withhold  it  as  they  please.    To 
call  that  deputed  which  is  wrenched  from  men  whether 
they  will  or  not,  Is  nonsense.     But  what  is  here  true  of  all 
collectively  is  equally  true  of  each  Bcparately.     As  a  gov- 
ernment can  rightly  act  for  the  people,  only  when  empow- 
ered by  them,  so  also  can  it  rightly  act  for  the  individual, 
only  when  empowered  by  him.     If  A,  B,  and  C,  debata 
whether  they  shall  employ  an  agent  to  perform  for  them 
a  certain  service,  and  if  whilst  A  and  B  agree  to  do  so,  0 
dissents,  C  cannot  eqnltably  be  made  a  party  to  the  agree-  J 
mcnt  in  spite  of  hlnisdf.     And  this  muHt  be  equally  trus  I 
of  thirty  as  of  three :  and  if  of  thirty,  why  not  of  three  1 
hundred,  or  three  thousand,  or  three  railllons? 

§  4.  or  the  political  superstitions  lately  alluded  to,  1 
noue  is  so  unlverBally  dlfiueed  as  the  notion  that  majori- 1 
ties  are  omnipotent.  Under  the  impression  that  the  pre»^■ 
ervation  of  order  will  ever  require  power  to  he  «-ielded  ^ 
by  some  party,  the  moral  sense  of  our  time  feela  that  s 
power  cannot  rightly  be  conferred  on  any  but  the  largest-! 
moiety  of  society.  It  interprets  literally  the  saying  that  J 
"  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,"  and  trans>  J 
ferring  to  the  one  the  sacredness  attached  to  the  other^.l 
it  concludes  that  from  the  will  of  the  people,  that  is  of  th»i 
majority,  there  can  he  no  appeal  Tet  is  this  belief  ea  J 
tirely  erroneoiia, 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  struck  by  sum«^ 
Maltlmaian  panic,  a  legislature  duly  representing  publitbl 
opinion  were  to  enact  that  all  children  born  during  thsT 
next  ten  years  should  be  drowned.  Docs  any  one  think! 
euch  an  enactment  would  be  warrantable  ?  Ifnot,  thoreJ 
)b  evidently  a  limit  to  th?  power  of  a  majority.     Suppose  | 
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again,  that  of  two  races  living  together — Celts  and  Saxona, 
for  example — the  moat  nnmerons  determined  to  make  the 
otliere  their  Blaves.     Would  the  authority  of  iho  grt-atcBt 
number  be  in  anch  cose  valid  ?     If  not,  there  ia  something 
to  which  its  authority  must  be  subordinate.      Suppose, 
once  more,  that  all  men  having  incomes  ander  £60  a  year 
were  to  resolve  upon  redocing  every  income  above  that  J 
amount  to  their  own  standard,  and  appropriating  the  eb 
cess  for  public  pur|)oae3.     Could  their  resolution  be  justhfl 
fied?    If  not,  it  must  be  a  third  time  confessed  that  there  J 
ia  a  law  to  which  the  popular  voice  most  defer.    What^  I 
then,  is  that  law,  if  not  the  law  of  pure  equity — the  laW"^ 
of  equal  freedom  ?     These  restrtuiits,  which  all  would  put 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  are  exactly  the  restraints  set 
up  by  that  law.      We  deny  the  right  of  a  majority  to 
murder,  to  enslave,  or  to  rob,  simply  bec-iuse  murder,  e 
slaving,  and  robbery  are  violations  of  that  law — violin  I 
tiona  too  gross  to  be  overlooked.     But  if  great  violations  V 
of  it  are  wrong,  ao  also  are  amailcr  ouea.     If  the  will  of 
the  many  cannot  supersede  the  first  principle  of  morality 
in  these  cases,  neither  can    it  in  any.     So  that,  however 
insignificiuit  the  minority,  and  however  trifling  the  pro* 
posed  trespass  against  their  rights,  no  fluch  trespaas  is  per^ 
missible. 

When  we  have  made  our  constitution  purely  demo- 
cratic, tliinka  to  himself  the  earnest  reformer,  we  shall 
have  brought  govemmeut  into  harmony  with  abeolute 
justice.  Such  a  fattb,  though  perhaps  needful  for  the  age, 
is  a  very  erroneous  one.  By  no  procesa  can  coercion  be 
made  equitable.  The  freest  form  of  government  i&  only 
the  least  objectional  form.  The  rule  of  the  many  by  the 
few  we  call  tyranny:  the  rule  of  the  few  by  the  many  u 
tyranny  also;  only  of  a  less  intense  kind.  "You  shall  do 
aa  we  will,  and  not  as  you  will,"  is  in  either  cnee  the 
declaration;  and   if  the  huudrcd  make  it  to  the  ninety-  J 
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nine,  instead  of  the  ninety-nine  to  the  hundred,  it  is  only 
a  fraction  Icbb  immoraL    Of  two  auch  parties,  whicherei 
fulfila   this    declaration    neccBsarily  hreaks    the   law  of 
equal  freedom  :  the  only  difierence  being  that  by  the  one 
it   ia   broken   in   the   persons    of  ninety-nine,  whilst  by 
the  other  it  is  broken  in  the  persons  of  a  hundred.    And  • 
the  merit  of  the   democratic   form  of  goremmcnt   coit>J 
tOBtn  solely  in  this,  that  it  trespasses  agiunst  the  smallcatFa 
uuDiber,  I 

The  very  existence  of  majorities  and  minorities  is  indi- 
cntive  of  nn  immoral  state.  Tlic  man  whose  character 
harmoniEea  with  the  moral  law,  wc  fuund  to  be  one  who 
CUT!  obtain  complete  happiness  without  dlminisliing  the 
happiness  of  his  fellows  (Chap,  IIL).  But  the  enactment 
of  pablio  arrangements  by  vote  implies  a  society  consist- 
ing of  men  otlierwise  constituted — implies  that  the  desires 
of  some  cannot  be  satisfied  without  sacrificing  the  desires 
of  Others — implies  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their  happiness 
the  majority  inflict  a  certain  amount  of  unhappiness  on  the 
minority — implies,  tlierefore,  organic  immorality.  Thus, 
from  another  point  of  ricw,  we  again  perceive  tliat  even 
in  its  most  equitable  form  it  ia  impossible  for  government 
to  dissociate  itself  from  evil ;  and  further,  that  unless  the 
right  to  ignore  the  state  ia  recognised,  its  acts  must  be 
cssenttaUy  criiainaL 

§  6.  Tliat  a  man  is  free  to  abandon  the  lienefita  saiM 
throw  off  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  may  indeed  I>e  inferred  I 
from  the  admis^ons  of  existing  authorities  and  of  current  1 
opinion.  Unprepared  as  they  probably  are  for  so  eitrcnia  1 
a  doctrine  as  the  one  here  maintained,  the  radicals  of  our  I 
day  yet  unwittingly  profess  their  l>elief  in  a  maxim  which  I 
obviously  embodies  this  doctrine.  Do  we  not  continually  I 
bear  them  quote  Blackstone'a  assertion  that  "  no  subject  I 
of  Enijland  can  ho  constrained  to  pay  any  aids  or  lasd  i 
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(Tt'n  for  the  defence  of  the  renlm  or  tbe  support  of  gOTern'  I 
ment,  bat  snch  as  are  imposed  by  hia  own  consent,  or  that  T 
of  his  representative  in  parliament  ?"      And  what  does   ' 
this  mean  ?    It  means,  say  ihey,  that  every  man   should 
have  a  vote.     True:  but  it  means  much  more.     If  there  id 
any  sense  in  words  it  is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  very 
right  now  contended  for.     In  affirming  that  a  man  may  J 
Dot  be  taxed  unless  he  has  directly  or  indirectly  given  hia  I 
consent,  it  affirms  that  he  may  refuse  to  be  so  tascd ;  and  I 
to  refiise  to  be  taxed,  is  to  cut  all  connection  with  tite  1 
state,    Perhaps  it  will  he  said  that  this  consent  is  not  ft  1 
specific,  but  a  general  one,  and  that  the  citizen  ia  under- 1 
stood  to  have  Sflseuted  to  every  thing  his  representative  I 
may  do,  when  he  voted  for  him.     But  suppose  he  did  not  I 
vote  for  him;  and  on  the  contrary  did  all  iii  tiis  power  to 
get  elected  some  one  holding  opposite  views — what  then  ? 
Tlie  rejjly  will  probably  be  that,  by  taking  part  in  such 
an  election,  he  tacitly  agreed  to  abido  by  the  decision  of 
the  majority.     And  how  if  he  did  not  vote  at  all  ?     Why 
then  he  cannot  justly  complain  of  any  tax,  seeing  that  he 
made  no  protest  against  its  imposition.      So,  curiously 
enough,  it  seems  that  he  gave  his  consent  in  whatever  way 
he   acted — whether  he  said   yes,  whether  he  said  no,  < 
whether  he  remained  neuter  I      A  rather  awkward  doo-  I 
trine  this.      Here  stands  an  unfortunate  citiion  who  is  | 
asked  if  he  will  pay  money  for  a  certain  proffered  advao-  I 
tage ;  and  whetlieT  he  employs  the  only  means  of  express-  I 
ing  his  refusal  or  does  not  employ  it,  we  arc  told  that  he  1 
practically  agrees ;  if  only  the  number  of  others  who  agree 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  dissent.     And 
thus  we  are  introduced  to  the  novel  principle  that  A's  con- 
sent lo  a  thing  is  not  determined  by  what  A  says,  but  by 
what  B  may  happen  to  say ! 

It  is  for  those  who  quote  UlacltBtone  to  choose  between 
this  absurdity  and  ihc  doctrine  above  set  forth.     Either 
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hu  maxim  implies  the  right  to  i^ore  the  state,  ur  it  ia 
slieer  nonsensG. 

g  6.     There  is  i  strange  hetorogemiity  in  onr  politi* 
oat  f;uths.     Systems   iliat   hnve   had   their   Haj,  aiid  are  I 
beginning  here  and  there  to  lot  the  daylight  through,  aiC  I 
patched  with  modem  notions  utterly  ttnllke  in  quality  an^  I 
colour;   and   men  gravely  display  these    systems,  weaifl 
thorn,  and  walk  about  in  them,  quite  unconscious  of  their  | 
grotesque ness.     This  transition  atate  ofoura,  partaking  a 
it  does  equally  of  the  past  and  the  future,  breeds  hybrid  1 
theories  exhibiting  the  oddest  union  of  bygone  despotism  I 
and  coming  freedom.     Here  are  types  of  the  old  organizv  I 
tion  curiously  disguised  by  germs  of  the  new — peouliarir  f 
ties  showing  adaptation  to  a  preceding  state  modified  by  1 
mdiments  that  prophesy  of  something  to  come — making 
altogether  so  chaotic  a  mixture  of  relationships  that  there 
b  DO  saying  to  what  class  these  births  of  the  age  should 
be  referred. 

As  ideas  must  of  necessity  bear  the  stamp  of  the  time,  I 
it  is  useless  to  lament  the  contentment  with  which  thesa  I 
incongruous  belief  are  held.  OtberwtBO  it  would  seem  I 
unfortunate  that  men  do  not  pursue  to  the  end  the  traini  I 
of  reasoning  whicli  liave  led  to  these  partial  modiScatioDS.  I 
In  the  present  case,  for  example,  consistency  would  furca  I 
them  to  admit  that,  on  other  points  beddes  the  one  just  I 
noticed,  they  hold  opinions  and  use  arguments  in  which  | 
the  right  to  ignore  the  state  is  involved. 

For  what  is  the  meaning  of  Dissent  ?    The  time  was 
when  a  man's  faith  and  lua  mode  of  worship  were  as  much 
determinable  by  law  as  his  secular  acts;  nud,  according 
to  provisiona    extant   in   our   statute-book,  are  so    still,  . 
Thanks  to  tlie  growth  of  a  I'rotestant  spirit,  however,  w«  I 
have  ignored  the  state  in  this  matter — wholly  in  theory,  I 
and  partly  in  practice.     But  how  have  we  done  so?    ~ 
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■ssuming  an  altitude  which,  if  conaifltently  maiiilAined, 
implieB  a  right  to  ignore  the  slate  entirely.  Observe  tha 
positions  ol"  the  two  parties.  "This  is  your  creed,"  sayB 
tlie  legislator ;  "  you  must  believe  and  openly  profess  what 
is  here  set  down  for  you."  "  I  shall  not  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind,"  answers  the  nonconformist ;  "  I  will  go  to  prison 
rather."  "  Your  religious  ordinances,"  pursncs  the  legis- 
lator, "shall  be  such  as  we  have  prescribed.  You  shall 
attend  the  chnrohea  we  have  endowed,  and  adopt  the  cer 
emonics  used  iu  them."  "  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  do 
■o,"  is  the  reply ;  "  I  altogether  deny  your  power  to  dic- 
tate lo  me  in  such  matters,  and  mean  to  rcsbt  to  the  utter- 
most." "  Lastly,"  adds  the  legislator,  "  we  shall  require 
you  to  pay  such  sums  of  money  toward  the  support  of 
these  religious  institutions,  as  we  may  see  fit  to  ask." 
"  Not  a  farthing  will  you  have  from  me,"  exclaims  our 
sturdy  Independent ;  "  even  did  I  believe  in  the  doctrines 
of  your  church  (which  I  do  not),  I  should  still  rebel 
against  your  interference  ;  and  if  you  take  my  property, 
it  shall  be  by  force  and  under  protest." 

What  now  does  this  proceeding  amount  to  when  re- 
garded in  the  abstract?  It  amounts  to  an  assertion  by 
the  individual  of  the  right  to  exercise  one  of  his  iaculttcs — 
the  religious  sentiment — without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
with  no  limit  save  that  set  up  by  the  equal  claims  of  otli- 
era.  And  what  is  meant  by  ignoring  the  state  ?  Simply 
an  assertion  of  the  right  similarly  to  exercise  ail  the  facul- 
ties. The  one  Is  just  au  expansion  of  the  other — rests  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  other — must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  other.  Men  do  indeed  speak  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  as  different  things:  but  ihe  distinction  is  quite  ar- 
oitrary.  They  are  parts  of  the  same  whole  and  cannot 
philosophically  be  separated. 

"  Tee  they  can,"  interposes  an  objector ;  "  assertion  of 
the  one  is  imperative  as  being  a  reliiiions  duty.     The  lib- 
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erty  to  woiship  God  in  the  way  that  soems  to  him  right 
is  a  liberty  withoiit  which  a  man  cannot  fulfil  what  he  b» 
lieves  to  be  Divine  commandB,  and  therefore  conscience 
requires  him  to  maintain  it."  Trno  cnongh ;  bat  how  if 
the  §ame  can  be  asserted  of  all  other  liberty?  How  if 
maintenance  of  litis  also  tnms  ont  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
science  ?  Have  wc  not  seen  that  human  happiness  is  the 
I>ivine  will — that  only  by  exercising  our  faculties  is  tliis 
happiness  obtainable — and  that  it  is  impossible  to  exercise 
them  without  freedom  t  {Chap.  IV,)  And  if  this  freedom 
for  the  exercise  of  faculties  ts  a  condition  without  which 
the  Divine  will  cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  preservation  of  it 
is,  by  onr  objector's  own  showing,  a  duty.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  appears  not  only  that  the  maintenance  of  liberty 
of  action  may  be  a  point  of  conscience,  but  that  it  ought  ' 
to  be  one.  And  thus  we  are  clearly  shown  that  the  claims  I 
to  ignore  the  state  in  religious  and  in  secular  matters  are 
in  essence  identical. 

The  other  reason  commonly  assigned  for  nonconform- 
ity, admits  of  similar  treatment.  Besides  resisting  state 
dictation  in  the  abstract,  the  dissenter  icsists  it  from  dis- 
approbation of  the  doctrines  taught.  No  legislative  in- 
junction will  make  him  adopt  wliat  he  considers  an  erro- 
neous belief;  and,  bearing  in  mind  his  duty  toward  his 
fellow-men,  he  refuses  to  help  through  the  medium  of  his 
purse  in  disseminating  this  erroneous  belief.  The  position 
\g  perfectly  intelligible.  But  it  is  one  which  either  com- 
mits its  adherents  ti>  civil  nonconformity  also,  or  leaves 
them  in  a  dilemma.  For  why  do  they  refiise  to  be  instru- 
mental in  spreading  error  1  Because  error  is  adverse  to 
human  happiness.  And  on  what  ground  is  any  piece  of 
secular  legislation  disapproved  ?  For  the  same  reason — 
because  thought  adverse  to  human  happiness.  ITow  then 
can  it  be  shown  that  the  state  ought  to  be  recvisted  in  the 
'    one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?     Will  any  one  doliberatelj 
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KHsert  that  if  a  government  dcinaDds  money  from  ub  to 
■id  in  teaching  what  we  think  will  produce  evil,  we  ought 
to  refuse  it ;  but  tbat  if  the  money  is  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  whnt  we  think  will  produce  evil,  we  ought  not  to 
refuse  it?  Yet,  such  is  the  hopeful  proposition  which 
those  have  to  maintain  who  recognize  the  right  to  ignore 
the  state  in  religious  matters,  but  deny  it  in  civil  matters. 

§  7,  The  substance  of  this  chapter  once  more  re- 
minds na  of  the  incongruity  between  a  perfect  law  and  an 
imperfect  state,  Tlie  practicability  of  the  principle  here 
luid  down  varies  directly  as  social  morality.  In  a  thor- 
oughly vicious  community  its  admission  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  unaruliy.  In  a  completely  virtuous  one  its  ad- 
miseion  will  be  both  innocnous  and  inevitable.  Progreiia 
toward  a  condition  of  social  health — a  condition,  that  ia, 
in  which  the  remedial  measures  of  legislation  will  no 
longer  be  needed,  is  progress  toward  a  condition  in  which 
those  remedial  measures  will  bo  cast  aside,  and  the  author- 
ity prescribing  them  disregarded.  The  two  changes  are 
of  necesdty  coordinate.  That  moral  sense  whose  suprem- 
acy will  make  society  harmonious  an^  government  unne- 
cessary, is  the  same  mnrnl  sense  which  will  thei 
each  man  assert  his  freedom  even  to  the  extent  of  ignoring 
the  state — is  the  same  moral  seuse  which,  by  deterring  the 
majority  from  coercing  the  minority,  will  eventually 
render  govenimeat  impossible.  And  as  what  are  merely 
diiTerent  manifestations  of  the  same  sentiment  must  bear 
a  constant  ratio  to  each  other,  the  tendency  to  repudiate 
governments  will  increase  only  at  the  same  rate  that  gov- 
ern tnents  become  needless. 

Let  not  any  be  alarmed,  therefore,  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine.  There  are  many  changes  yet 
to  be  passed  through  before  it  can  begin  to  exercise  much 
influence.     Probably  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  ths 
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right  to  ignore  the  ttate  will  be  genenilly  tdmttted,  ereo 
in  thoor;.  It  will  be  still  longer  before  it  receives  le^s- 
titire  recognition.  And  eren  then  there  will  be  plentj 
of  checks  npon  the  prematoie  exerdse  of  iL  A  shsrp  ex* 
perience  will  soffidently  instmct  those  who  may  too  soon 
ftbftndon  legsl  protection.  Whilst,  in  the  nujoiity  of  men, 
tliere  is  snch  %  lore  of  tried  amngemente,  sod  so  great » 
dread  of  experiments,  that  tbey  will  probably  not  act 
npon  this  right  nntil  long  after  it  is  safe  to  do  so 


CHAPTER    XX. 
TH«  coserrrrnoa  or  mz  btate.* 

§  1.  Of  the  sereral  concliuions  de^nclble  fr'tm  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  there  are  few  more  manifest  ttr  more 
generally  i^reed  to  than  tfaie,  that  all  member*  i/f  a  com- 
mnnity  lure  like  cl^nu  to  political  power,  if  every  man 
has  freedom  to  do  all  that  be  willn,  prr/r-ided  be  infrint^^ 
not  the  equal  fretfi'jm  of  any  other  man,  th^n  each  is  free 
to  exercise  the  same  anthority  in  legi'tlati'^n  u  hiii  &llowi; 
and  DO  indiridnal  »r  class  can  ezercue  ;j^eatf;r  Ktlif/ntj 
than  the  rest  without  r\o]Mia^  the  law. 

EndemtlT,  therefore,  a  pirmly  demcicratic  t('frtrntaKTA 
b  the  only  fine  which  is  morally  admiiuiibie — in  the  only 
one  that  ia  not  Intrinirically  criminal.  As  lately  •ho'wn, 
MO  fforemment  can  bare  any  ethic:d  authority.  The  hi^h> 
est  f'irm  it  can  asinime  i*  r.Kat  in  whtrrh  (!■«  moTal  law  riy 

■  T^  aamnSatf;  c-.Vr>9rt  r>f  i^.  tnti-rr^t  ■<II  viSLfirT.rij  infiiin  ihai 
h  k  ■  jrMBgrtjt  Mn  pn^nlar  fw  ■  vjtic  '.tit  :Ew  proMot,  4m  tiatm  vtntA 
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Tb*  fine  eoDdition  of  tkat  Som  m 
eitiiMMMp  ifadl  bt  TtAaatarj;  the  weonJ— tbat  it 


9  3.  It  ii  ft  tfllenblr  weB-Mcertaiaed  SkI  that  men 
■rt  itOI  miMA.  Ami  ikat  beutgB  aaawaiag  to  tUa  epi- 
thet will  «nplo]r  tbe  power  placed  in  tbeir  haads  for  tbeir 
own  advantage  ia  Ktf«Ttdeai.  X>ifectl7  or  iDdiractly, 
ffUhcr  by  book  or  by  crook,  if  ool  openly,  tbm  in  aacrct, 
tbdr  prf rato  oida  will  be  actred.  Oru4ii^  tbe  propoei- 
tioD  that  aura  are  aetfiah,  we  eamoC  ar<nd  tbe  coroOary, 
that  IboM  who  pOMOM  authority  will,  if  perautted,  nw  it 
fiir  wllbb  porpoeea. 

Stionld  any  one  need  fiurta  in  proof  of  this,  he  may 
And  litem  at  cvvry  page  in  the  nearest  Tolnme  of  iustory. 
Uoiler  the  head— Monarchy,  he  will  read  of  innatiable 
eraviuge  after  more  territory ;  of  coufbcalious  of  the  sul>- 
jccta'  property;  of  jiutice  Bold  to  tbe  liighest  bidiler;  of 
ooDtiooed  debaHmcnta  of  coinaj^o ;  and  of  a  greodioeaa 
which  could  even  dtfscend  to  Rtiarc  the  guns  of  proBtitutM. 

He  will  find  (Vudaliim  exemplifying  the  siime  epirit 
by  the  crncliip*  inflicted  upon  •crft ;  by  the  right  of  pii- 
Tate  wur;  by  llii!  predatory  incuraiociB  of  burdercra ;  by 
robberic*  prui^LiiUid  on  Jews;  and  by  the  extortioanto 
trilmte  wniti^  fkini  burghers — all  of  them  Utuitt rations  of 
that  motto,  BO  chamcterintlo  of  the  Bystem,  "  Thou  shiilt 
want  ere  I  want," 

Doei  ho  neck  like  oviilcnce  in  the  conduct  of  later  an»- 
tocraclce  i  Ho  may  (liiK^oviT  it  in  i>very  stHte  in  Europe: 
II  Spain,  whore  the  huidit  of  nohlea  and  clergy  were  long 
oxeiiiptod  IVoiu  direct  tuxation ;  in  Hungary,  where,  until 
lately,  men  of  rauk  were  tree  of  all  tuniptkea,  and  only 
the  mcruantile  anil  working  claaacB  paid;  in  France,  !>»■ 
foru  llio  first  ri'volution,  where  the  ticra-ttat  had  to  Iwar 
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all  the  state  bardens;  in  Scotland,  wli ere  lesa  than  turo 
ccntnricB  Ago  il  was  the  custom  of  lairds  to  kidnap  the 
oommon  people,  and  export  them  as  elavea ;  in  Ireland, 
where  at  the  rebellion  a  band  of  nsurping  landowners 
bunted  and  shot  the  Catholics  ds  they  would  game,  for 
daring  to  claim  their  own. 

If  more  proofs  are  wanted  that  power  will  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  itn  possecBors,  English  legislation 
can  ftimlsh  many  snch.    Take,  for  example,  the  signifi-   I 
oantl;  named  "  Black  Act"  (9th  of  George  I.),  which  d*  J 
clarea  that  any  one  disguised  and  in  possession  of  an  of-  ] 
fenaive  weapou  "  appearing  in  any  warren,  or  place  where  j 
hares  or  conies  have  been,  or  shall  be  usually  kept,  and  1 
being  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  o{  ' 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy."     Instance  again  the  Inclosnre  Lawa^ 
by  which  commons  were  divided  amongst  the  neighbour- 
ing landowners,  in  the  ratios  of  their  holdings,  regardless 
of  the  claims  of  the  poor  cottagers.    Notice  also  the  ma- 
noouTrc  by  which  the  land  tax  haa  been  kept  Btationary, 
or  has  even  decreased,  whilst  other  taxes  have  so  enor» 
monsly  increased.    Add  to  these  the  private  monopolies 
(obtained  from  the  King  for  "  a  consideration "),  the  per> 
version  of  the  funds  of  public  schools,  the  manufacture  of 
places,  and  pensions. 

Nor  is  the  disposition  to  use  power  for  private  endl 
less  manifest  in  our  own  day.  It  shows  itself  in  the  a 
lion  that  an  electoral  system  should  give  a  preponderance 
to  the  landed  interest.  We  see  it  in  the  legislation  which 
relieves  formers  from  sundry  assessed  taxes,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  pay  more  rent.  It  is  palpably  indicated  i 
the  Game  Laws.  The  conduct  of  the  s<|uirc,  who  gets  hi^l 
mansion  rated  at  one-third  of  its  value,  hears  witness  t4iV 
!l  It  appears  in  the  law  enabling  a  landlord  to  antii 
Date  other  creditors,  aid  to  obtain  bis  rent  by  immediate 
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leizuro  of  his  tenant's  property.  Wo  are  reminilcil  of  it 
by  the  often-mentioned  legacy  and  probate  duties.  It  it 
implied  by  the  fact  that  whilst  no  one  dreams  of  coinpcn- 
sating;  the  discharged  workman,  gentlemen  sinecurists 
must  have  their  "  vested  interests"  bought  up  if  their  of- 
!  abolished.  In  the  tracts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  it  received  abundant  illustration.  It  is  seen  in  the 
votes  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  military  and  naval  mom- 

a  of  Parliament,  And  lastly,  we  find  tliis  8olf-«eckIng 
of  those  in  authority  creeps  out,  even  in  the  doings  of  the 
"  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God"  forming  the  Ecclesiaft- 
tical  Commission,  who  have  appropriated,  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  their  own  palaces,  funds  ontrusted  to  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

But  it  is  DcedleES  to  accumulate  illustrations.  Though 
every  historian  the  world  has  seen  should  be  snbpcenaed 
KB  a  witness,  the  fact  could  not  be  rendered  one  whit  more 
certain  than  it  is  already.  Why  ask  whether  those  in 
power  have  sought  their  own  advantage  in  preference  to 
that  of  others  ?  With  human  nature  as  we  know  it,  they 
must  have  done  so.  It  is  this  same  tendency  in  men  to 
pursue  gratification  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours 
that  n^nders  govei-nment  needful.  Were  we  not  selfish, 
legislative  restraint  would  bo   unnecessary.     Evidently, 

I  then,  the  very  existence  of  a  state-authority  proves  that 
irroHponsible  rulers  will  sacrifico  the  public  good  to  their 
personal  benefit;  all  solemn  promises,  specious  professions, 
and  carefully-arranged  checks  and  safeguards,  notwith- 
standing. 
If,  therefore,  elass-lcgistatioa  is  the  inevitable  coDse- 
quence  of  class-power,  there  is  no  escape  &om  the  oondu- 
•ion  that  the  interest  of  the  whoU  society  can  be  sccnred, 
inly  by  giving  power  into  the  hands  of  the  whok  people. 


3.     Against  the  position  that  to  e 


e  justice  to 
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tlie  nation  at  large  all  its  members  must  be  endowed  with  1 
like  powers,  it  is  indeed  urged  tb&t,  as  the  working  classes  I 
constitute  the  majority,  to  endow  all  witli  like  powers,  is 
practically  to  make  the  working  classes  supreme.  And  it 
will  probably  be  added  that  by  virtae  of  this  same  selt 
seeking  tendency  just  insisted  upon,  leguslation  in  their 
hands  would  inevitably  be  twisted  to  serve  the  ends  of 
labour  regardless  of  the  claims  of  property. 

Of  course  those  wbo  raise  tbia  objection  do  not  wisi^.J 
to  insinoate  that  the  people  would  use  tbcir  power  aftes  J 
the  fashion  of  brigands.     Although  in  the  old  Normaal 
day,  when  the  sacking  and  burning  of  towns  by  neigh" 
bouring  nobles  was  not  nnfrequent,  a  change  to  popular 
rule  involved  retaliatory  attacks  upon  the  strongbolda  of 
these  feudal  buccaneers,  yet  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  inoreascd  social  morality  which  deters  modern  aristoo- 
raciee  from  direct  robbery  of  the  people,  would  also  pre- 
vent the  people  from  inflicting  any  direct  injury  upon 
them.    The  danger  this  objection  points  to — the  only  dan- 
ger to  be  rationally  feared — is  that  the  same  insensible 
bias  by  which  our  present  rulers  are  swayed,  would  lead 
the  working  classes  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  rioh  on 
the  altar  of  their  own  desires — would  give  rise  to  a  code  4 
of  laws  favouring  poverty  at  the  expense  of  wealth. 

Even  were  there  no  answer  to  this,  the  evidence  would  J 
Still  preponderate  in  favour  of  popular  enfranchisement  I 
For  what  at  the  utmost  does  the  argument  amount  to  S  1 
Jitst  this :  that  the  few  must  continue  to  trespass  against  ' 
the  many,  lest  the  many  should  trespass  against  the  few. 
The  well  fed,  the  luxuriously  housed   and   clothed,  the 
placemen  and  pensioners,  may  perhaps  think  it  better  that  _ 
the  masses  should  suffer  for  their  benefit  (as  they  do)  tlian  I 
tliat  they  should  suficr  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  (ai 
they  might).     Cut  would  a  just    arbitrator   say  this  1 1 
Would  he  not  say,  an  the  contrary,  that  even  if  their  rfr  ( 


^^_        them. 
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Ipective  members  were  blessed  witb  cqaal  advantages,  th^l 
minority  ougbt-to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  the  majority} 
bat  that  as  the  most  numerous  are  at  the  same  time  the 
least  fiivoured,  their  claim  becomes  still  more  imperative. 
Surely,  if  one  of  the  two  parties  must  submit  to  injustice, 
it  ought  to  be  the  rich  hundreds,  and  not  the  poor  tboo*  J 
sands. 

The  foregoing  ohjection,  however,  is  not  so  sound  as  it  I 
looks.     It  is  one  thing  for  a  comparatively  small  class  ta  I 
unite  in  the  parsuit  of  a  common    advantage,  and  it  i 
another  thing  for  a  dispersed  multitude  to  do  so.     SoniA  | 
thousands  of  individnals  having  identical  interests,  n 
ing  together  in  the  same  circle,  bronght  up  witb  tike  prej- 
udices, educated  in  one  creed,  bound  together  by  family 
ties,  and  meeting  annually  in  the  same  city,  may  easily 
enough  combine  for  the  obtainmcnt  of  a  desired  objecta  i 
But  for  half  a  dozen  nullions  of  working  men,  distributed  | 
over  a  vast  area,  engaged  in  various  occupations,  belong*    i 
ing  to  difierent  religious  sects,  and  divided  into  two  to- 
tally distinct  bodies,  the  one  imbued  witb  the  feelings  and 
theories  of  town  life,  the  other  retaining  all  those  preju- 
dices of  the  past  which  yet  linger  in   the  country — for 
these  to  act  with  unanimity  is  scarcely  possible.    Their 
mass  is  too  great,  too  incongruous,  too  scattered,  for  ef- 
fective  coiobination.      We  have  current   proof  of  this. 
The  Chartist  a^tation  shows  us  men,  who,  daring  the  last  I 
twenty  years,  have  gradually  imbibed  ideas  of  political  ' 
freedom — men  who  have  been  irritated  by*  a  sense  of  ij 
justice — men  who  have  been  slighted  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens— men  who  have  been  suffering  daily  privations — men, 
therefore,  who  have  had  an  accumulated  stimulus  to  unite 
in  obtaining  what  they  feel  themselves  entitled  to,  and  I 
what  they  see   reason    to  believe  would   greatJy  benefit  I 
them.     And  bow  have  they  prospered  in  the  attempt  to  f 
aarry  their  point?     Disputes,  divisions,  apathy,  advi 
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inflaenoes  of  evorjr  kind,  have  joined  to  produce  repeated 
failureo.  Nov  if,  with  tbe  aid  of  tliat  eatliusiasm  which 
a  righteous  cause  always  inspires,  the  raasaes  have  not  at- 
tained to  that  unity  of  action  needful  for  the  accompliah- 
meat  of  their  object,  much  less  would  they  be  ahle  sno 
oeBsfully  to  unite  were  that  object  a  dishonest  one. 

§  4.  Wlioovcr  demurs  to  the  enfrancliiBeraent  of  the 
working  men  on  the  ground  that  they  are  immoral,  ia 
boond  to  point  out  a  coustitnency  which  is  not  immoral. 
Wlien  it  is  alleged  that  the  venality  of  the  people  renden 
them  unfit  for  the  possession  of  votes,  it  is  assumed  tliat 
Bome  class  not  chargeable  with  venality  may  be  found. 
But  no  Buch  class  exists.  Bring  them  all  to  trial  and  not 
a  «Dgle  section  of  the  community  would  obtain  a  verdict 
of  "  not  guilty." 

Were  the  shopkeepers  put  upon  their  examination, 
how  would  they  excuse  their  trade  practices  ?  Is  it  moral 
to  put  potatoes  and  alum  in  brcEid;  to  ndd  salt,  tobacco, 
and  colchicum  to  beer;  to  mix  lard  with  butter;  to  manu- 
facture milk  in  various  known  and  unknown  ways;  to 
adulterate  oils,  chemicals,  colours,  wines — in  short,  every 
thing  capable  of  adulteration  ?  Does  the  existence  of  in- 
spectors of  weights  and  measures  indicate  morality?  Or 
is  it  honest  to  sell  over  the  counter,  goods  whose  qual- 
ity is  inferior  to  that  of  the  samples  ticketed  in  the  win 
dow? 

Did  the  manufacturers  make  any  pretension  to  purity, 
they  might  have  to  encounter  some  awkward  hints  aa  to 
the  practice  of  tearing  up  old  rags  into  shoddy  to  b« 
worked  Into  cloth  along  with  new  wooL  Disagreeable 
laestiotiB  might  be  asked  concerning  the  proportion  of 
cotton  woven  into  some  fabrics,  pretended  to  be  wholly 
of  silk.  The  piracy  of  patterns,  too,  would  be  a  delicate 
tubjcct.    And  the  practice  of  using  gypsum  to  increaM 
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\\ie  weight  and  Btibstiuice  of  paper,  could  bardly  be  de- 
fended on  the  principlcB  of  the  DccaJogue. 

Not  less  discreditable  would  be  the  sentence  deserved 
by  the  agriculturists.  In  Bpite  of  the  refining  effects 
which  poets  ascribe  to  intercourse  with  nature,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless an  undoubted  fact  that  the  farmers — in  Dorset- 
shire, at  least — have  been  convicted  of  paying  their  I* 
bourers  in  damaged  wheat,  charged  at  the  full  price— a 
babit  not  altogether  conscientiouB,  It  is  matter  of  hia- 
tory,  too,  that  before  the  enactment  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  it  was  in  many  districts  the  custom  to  give  farm 
■erranta  but  half  wages ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  to 
them  oat  of  the  poor-rates,  over  which  their  mastera  exer- 
cised the  chief  control.  And  to  these  samples  of  morality 
the  transactions  of  the  cattle-market  and  the  horse-fair 
would  probably  famish  fit  companions. 

Neither  in  sach  a  scrutiny  would  the  professions  es- 
eapo  unscatbed.  Who  can  bear  the  word  "venality" 
without  straightway  thinking  of  the  law  ?  AttomeyB  al- 
ready stand  in  too  bad  repute  to  need  their  sins  hinting 
at ;  and  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  are  not  without 
reproach.  The  attempt  to  make  a  known  felon  appear  in 
nocent  denotes  rather  confused  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
Then  their  habit  of  taking  fees  to  plead  in  a  cuose,  which 
Other  engagements  will  not  permit  tliem  to  attend,  and 
keeping  the  pay,  although  they  do  not  perform  tie  work, 
scarcely  implies  that  honesty  deemed  bo  requisite  for  the 
proper  use  of  political  power. 

Our  meaibei-8  of  Parliament,  too,  were  the  gauntlet 
taken  up  on  their  behalf,  would  come  off  hut  indifferently. 
That  arrangement  which  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  creditors,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  moral  law ; 
nor  does  it  imply  the  nicest  sense  of  honour.  And  then 
that  disease  of  the  representative  system — bribery;  ought 
the  rich  to  escape  all  the  odium  attaching  to  it — should 
oB  the  disgrace  fall  uron  the  ponr  plectors  » 


^^^     the  rich  ti 
^H     all  the  disi 
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Hot  can  those  who  move  in  titled  circles  boast  of  en 
perior  iatcgrity.  In  the  trickeries  of  the  turf,  and  in  the 
midnight  scenes  at  gaming-honses,  the  denizens  of  May- 
fair  and  Belgravia  play  a  snfficiently  conBpicttous  pari. 
The  Hnntingtower  bankruptcy  was  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  c.isle,  any  more  than  are  those  acts  of  outlawry  to 
which,  from  time  to  time,  members  of  it  are  subjected. 
And  did  the  amtocrai:y  possess  strict  notions  of  equity  it 
is  probable  that  a  little  more  respect  would  be  shown  by 
them  to  the  claims  of  their  tradesmen,  than  is  Indicate 
by  their  proverbially  bad  character  as  paymasters 

Nay,  even  our  Iiighest  officers  of  stale  participate  i 
the  general  contamination.  Did  not  the  Mazzini  a 
show  some  laxity  of  principle  ?  Was  it  nothing,  as  the 
Westminster  Keview  put  it,  to  teach  that  t^eft  is  pennia- 
sible  when  officials  wish  to  steal  information  from  a  letter — 
that  tying  is  permissible  if  they  desire  to  conceal  the  theft 
by  reseallng  that  letter — that  forgery  is  permissible  for 
the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  seals  f  And  then  our  pres- 
ent ministers — are  they  any  better  than  than  their  prede- 
cessors? If  so,  how  shall  we  explain  away  the  garbling 
of  some  of  the  West  Indian  despatches,  and  the  snppres- 
fiion  of  others? 

No,  do;  let  not  anyone  oppose  the  Gnfranchisemen^l 
of  the  people  on  the  scoie  of  their  immorality,  lest  he  be 
ptit  to  the  blush  by  the  exposure  of  his  own  ofienoes,  or 
the  offences  of  bis  class.  Let  him  that  is  guiltless  cast  the 
first  alone.  Vice,  dishonesty,  venality,  pervade  all  ranks; 
and  if  political  power  must  be  denied  to  working  n  ~ 

oause  tbey  are  corrupt,  it  must  be  denied  to  ^  ( 
whatever  Ibr  the  same  reason. 

§  B.  Some  indeed  allege  that  the  masses  are  mart  1 
vicious  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  But  those  whv  j 
express  this  opinion  arrive  at  it  very  illogically.    Th6j  I 
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glance  at  aseize  proceedings,  read  through  the  names  and 
OCCDpatione  in  the  calendar  of  prisoners,  skim  over  Btatifr 
tios  of  crime,  and  because  they  moot  with  an  immense 
preponderance  of  vagrants,  farm-servanla,  bricklayers, 
drovers,  bargemen,  porters,  factory  hands,  and  llie  like, 
they  forthwith  set  down  the  peasant  and  artisan  class  as 
greatly  inferior  in  moral  character  to  every  other  class. 
They  take  no  account  of  the  fact,  that  in  number,  the  la- 
bouring population  is  at  least  eix  times  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. They  do  not  inqiure  whether,  if  the  cases  that 
appear  in  the  police  sheets  of  swindling  advertisers,  of 
false-ticketing  tradesmen,  of  embezzling  clerks,  of  young 
gentlemen  concerned  in  drunken  sprees,  attacks  on  the 
police,  insults  to  women,  and  so  ou,  wore  multiplied  by 
six,  they  would  not  approach  in  number  the  Other  cases 
daily  reported.  Were  this  done,  however — were  the 
crimes  committed  by  each  class  reduced  to  a  percentage 
upon  the  size  of  that  class,  there  wonld  be  fbund  much 
less  inequality  than  is  commonly  thought  to  exist. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  assumes  a  diiferent 
guise  from  that  worn  by  the  vices  of  the  poor.  Men  com- 
panttivcly  well  off  are  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  those 
grosser  offences  seen  amongst  the  lower  orders,  for  their 
circums lances  remove  them  almost  beyond  temptation  to 
these,  But  the  bad  propensiticB  may  and  do  exist  in  ftiU 
force  notwithstanding;  and  enough  of  their  workings  may 
any  day  be  seen  in  courts  of  law.  Fraudulent  bankrupt- 
cies, actions  for  debt,  suits  for  llie  restitution  of  usurped 
rights,  quarrels  about  wills — all  these  show  the  activity 
of  pasMons  which,  mider  olher  condiljons,  might  have 
produced  acts  t«chnioally  called  crimes.  Men  who,  by 
legal  ehioBiiery,  cheat  olhera  out  of  their  property,  or  who 
refuse  to  dittchai^o  the  claims  justly  made  upon  tbem  until 
forced  by  law,  are  men  who,  in  a  lower  walk  of  life,  would 
12 
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have  picked  pockets  or  robbed  licn-roosta.  We  most 
measure  morality  by  motives,  not  by  deed?.  Aiid  if  wo 
Ihufl  estimate  tlie  cliaraclere  of  the  trading  and  richer 
grades,  taking  into  account  also  the  conBideralion  above 
adverted  to — number — we  shall  find  that  the  data  ou  the 
strength  of  which  we  attribute  especial  immoraUty  to  tiiQ 
labouring  classes  are  by  no  moans  sufficient. 

9  6.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  speak  diapara^Dj 
of  the  masses  have  not  wisdom  enough,  or  candour 
to  make  due  allowance  fur  the  unfavourable  cirouinstai 
in  whicli  the  masses  are  placed  Suppose  that  after 
fully  weighing  the  evidence  it  should  turn  out  that 
working  men  do  ejcliibit  greater  vices  than  those 
comfortably  off;  docs  it  ihurofore  follow  that  they 
morally  worse?  Are  the  additional  temptations  under 
which  they  labour  to  be  left  out  of  the  estimate  ?  Shall 
as  much  be  exj>ectcd  at  their  hands  as  from  those  born 
hito  a  more  fortunate  position  ?  Ought  the  same  dcmaiide 
to  be  made  njion  the  possessors  of  five  talents  as  upon  the 
possessors  of  ten?  Surely  the  lot  of  the  hard-handed  la- 
bourer is  pitiable  enough  without  having  harsh  judgmenta 
passed  upon  him.  To  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  other  men's 
happiness ;  to  be  made  a  mere  human  tool ;  to  have  every 
faculty  subordinated  to  the  sole  function  of  work — this, 
oue  would  say,  is  alone  a  misfortune,  needing  all  sympa- 
thy for  its  mitigation.  Consider  well  these  endowments 
of  his — these  capacities,  affeetioos,  tastes,  and  the  vague 
yearnings  to  which  ihcy  give  birth.  Think  of  him 
witli  his  cagcd-up  desires  doomed  to  a  daily,  weel 
yearly  round  of  paitiful  toil,  with  searci^ly  any  remis^OK  } 
but  for  food  and  sleep.  Observe  how  ho  is  tantalised  by 
the  pleasures  he  sees  hia  richer  bi-ethj-cn  paitaHng  of,  but 
from  which  he  must  be  forever  debarrei  Note  the  hu- 
ttajk  hs  fiuflbrs  from  being  looked  down  upon  as  of  no 
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tccoant  amongst  men.    And  tlien  romember  that  be  baa 
nothing  to  look  fbrvurd  to  bat  a  monotonous  continuance 
of  this  till  death.    Is  this  a  e.ilutaiy  stale  of  things  to  lire  J 
under? 

It  is  Tery  easy  for  you,  O  respectable  cilinen,  seated  in  I 
your  easy  chair,  with  your  feet  on  the  fender,  to  hold  forth  | 
im  the  misconduct  of  the  people; — very  easy  for  you  to  I 
censure  their  extravagant  and  vicious  habits; — very  easy  [ 
for  you  to  be  a  pattern  of  frugality,  of  rectitude,  of  so   I 
briety.     Wliat  else  sboidd  you  be?     Hore  are  you  aur   , 
rounded  by  comforts,  po^essing  multiplied  sources  of  law   | 
ful  happiness,  with  a  reputation  to  maintain,  an  ambition  | 
to  fulfil,  and  the  prospect  of  a  competency  for  your  old  | 
age,     A  shame  iiideeil  would  it  be  if  with  these  advan 
tages  you  were  not  well  regulated  in  your  behaviour.    Ton  I 
have  a  cheerful  home,  are  warmly  and  cleanly  clad,  and  I 
fare,  if  not  sumptuously  every  day,  at   any  rale    abun 
dantly.     For  your  hours  of  relaxation  there  are  amuse    i 
ments,     A  newspaper  arrives  regularly  to  satisfy  your  en*  I 
riosity ;  if  your  tastes  are  litentry,  books  may  bo  had  in  I 
plenty ;  and  there  is  a  piano  if  you  like  music     You  can  I 
afford  to  entertain  your  fricnda,  and  are  entertained  in 
return.    There  are  lectures,  and  concerts,  and  exhibitions,  1 
accessible  if  you  incline  to  them.    You  may  have  a  holt 
day  when  you  choose  to  take  one,  and  can  spare  money 
for  an  annual  trip  to  the  sea-side.     And  enjoying  all  these 
privileges  you  take  credit  to  yourself  for  being  a  well- 
conducted  man  I     Small  praise  to  you  for  it  I     If  you  do   I 
not  contract  dissipated  habits  where  is  the  merit?  you  I 
have  few  incentives  to  do  so.     It  is  no  honour  to  you  that 
you  do  not  spend  your  savings  in  sensual  gratificatio 
you  have  pleasures  enough  without.     But  what  would  yon 
do  if  placed  in  the  position  of  the  labourer  ?     How  would 
these  virtues  of  youra  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  poverty  t 
Where  would  your  pmdence  and  self-denial  be  if  yon  v. 
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depiived  of  all  tbe  hopes  that  now  stimulate  yon ;  if  job 
had  no  better  prospect  than  that  of  the  Dorsetshiro  furm< 
nervftnt  with  his  7«.  a  ivceb,  or  that  of  the  perpetually- 
straitened  stocking- weaver,  or  that  of  the  niill-h.ind  with 
his  periodical  saspensiona  of  work  ?  Let  us  see  yon  tivd 
to  an  irkBome  employment  irom  dawn  till  dusk;  fed  on 
meagre  food,  nnd  suiireely  enough  of  that;  married  to  a 
factory  girl  ignorant  of  domestic  management;  doprivod 
of  the  enjoyments  which  edacation  opens  np;  with  da 
place  of  recreation  but  the  potr-house,  and  then  let  ua 
wliether  yon  wonld  be  as  steady  aa  you  are.  Sup] 
yonr  savings  had  to  be  made,  not,  aa  now,  out  of  snrpl 
income,  but  out  of  wages  already  insufficient  for  neceaea- 
lies ;  and  then  consider  whether  to  bo  provident  would 
be  as  easy  as  you  at  present  find  it.  Conceive  yoorself 
one  of  a  despised  class  contemptuously  termed  "the  great 
unwashed;"  stigmatized  as  brutish,  stolid,  vicious ;  sus- 
pected of  harbouring  wicked  designs ;  excluded  from  the 
dignity  of  citizenship ;  and  then  say  whether  the  desire 
to  be  respectable  would  be  as  practically  operative  on  you 
as  now.  Lastly,  imagine  that  seeing  yonr  capacities  were 
but  ordinary,  your  education  next  to  nothing,  and  your 
competitors  innumerable,  you  despaired  of  ever  attaining 
to  a  higher  station ;  and  then  think  whether  the  incentivt 
to  perseverance  and  forethought  would  be  as  strong 
your  existing  ones.  Realize  these  circumstances,  O  coi 
fortable  citizen,  and  then  answer  whether  the  rcoklesi^i 
disorderly  habits  of  the  people  are  so  inexcusable. 

How  offensive  is  it  to  hear  some  pert,  self-approving 
personage,  who  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  aa  other  men 
are,  passing  harsh  sentence  on  his  poor  hard-worked  heft- 
vily-burdened  fellow-countrymen ;  including  them  all  in 
one  sweeping  condemnation,  because  in  their  struggles  fol 
existence  they  do  not  maintain  the  aame  prim  res]ifctabil- 
ity  as  himself    Of  all  slupidilies  there  are  few  grcatei^ 
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nnd  yet  few  in  which  we  more  doggedly  poreist,  than  ihia 
of  estimating  nther  men's  conduct  by  the  at^ndurd  of  oiir 
own  feelings.  There  is  no  more  niiseliievciua  absurdity 
thiin  this  judging  of  actions  from  the  outside  as  they  look 
to  ns,  instead  of  from  the  inside  aa  they  look  to  the  act- 
ors; nothing  more  irrational  than  to  criticiRC  deeds  m 
though  the  doers  of  them  had  the  same  desires,  hopes, 
fears,  and  restraints  with  ourselveB,  We  cannot  under- 
Btsud  anotlier's  character  exce|)t  by  abandoning  our  own 
identity,  and  realizing  to  ourselves  his  frame  of  mind,  his 
want  of  knowledge,  his  hardships,  temptations,  and  dis- 
couragements. And  if  the  wealthier  classes  would  do 
this  before  forming  their  opinions  of  the  working  man, 
their  verdicts  would  savour  somewhat  more  of  that  char- 
ity which  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 

^  7.  After  all  it  is  a  pitiful  controversy,  this  about 
the  relative  vices  of  rich  and  poor.  Two  school-boyii 
taunting  each  other  with  faults  of  which  they  were  equally 
guilty,  would  best  parody  it.  Whilst  indignant  Radical- 
ism denounces  "the  vile  aristocrats,"  these  in  their  tarn 
enlarge  with  horror  on  the  brutality  of  the  mob.  Neither 
party  sees  its  own  sins.  Neither  party  n^cognizes  in  the 
other,  itself  in  a  different  dress.  Neither  party  can  be- 
lieve that  it  would  do  nil  the  other  docs  if  placed  in  like 
dr  cum  stances.  Yet  a  cool  bystander  finds  nothing  to 
choose  between  them ;  knows  that  these  class  recrimina- 
tions are  but  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  a  nnifornily- 
difiuaed  immorality.  Label  men  how  you  please  w^itli 
titles  of  "  upper,"  and  "middle,"  and  "lower,"  you  can- 
not prevent  them  being  unit-s  of  the  eamo  society,  acted 
upon  by  the  same  spirit  of  the  age,  moulded  after  the 
same  type  of  character.  The  mechanical  law,  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal,  has  its  moral  analogue.  The  dee<l 
jf  one  man  to  another  tends  ultimately  to  produce  a  llkfl 
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eiSect  upon  both,  be  the  deed  good  or  bad.  Do  bat  put 
them  in  relationship,  and  no  division  into  castes,  no  difiei^ 
ences  of  wealth,  can  prevent  men  from  assimilating. 
Whoso  is  placed  amongst  the  savage  will  in  process  of 
time  get  savage  too ;  let  his  companions  be  treacherous 
and  he  will  become  treacherous  in  self-defence ;  surround 
him  with  the  kind-hearted  and  he  will  soilen ;  amidst  the 
refined  he  will  acquire  polish ;  and  the  same  influences 
which  thus  rapidly  adapt  the  individual  to  his  society, 
ensure,  though  by  a  slower  process,  the  general  uniformity 
of  a  national  character.  This  is  no  unsupported  theory. 
Look  when  or  where  we  please,  thickly-strewn  proofc 
may  be  gathered.  The  cruelties  of  the  old  Roman  rulers 
were  fully  paralleled  by  those  over  which  the  populace 
gloated  in  their  arenas.  During  the  servile  wars  of  the 
middle  ages,  barons  tortured  rebels,  and  rebels  tortured 
barons,  with  equally  diabolical  ferocity.  Those  massacres 
which  took  place  a  few  years  since  in  Gallicia  covered 
with  infamy  both  the  people  who  committed  them  and  the 
government  who  paid  for  them  at  per  head.  The  Assam 
chiefs,  to  whom  the  East  India  Company  have  allowed 
compensation  for  abandoning  their  established  right  of 
plunder,  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  mass  of  the 
people,  amongst  whom  joint-stock  robbing  companies  are 
common.  A  similar  sameness  is  exhibited  in  Russia, 
where  all  are  alike  swindlers,  from  the  Prince  Marshal 
who  cheats  the  troops  out  of  their  rations,  the  officers  who 
rob  the  Emperor  of  his  stores,  the  magistrates  who  require 
bribing  before  they  will  act,  the  police  who  have  secret 
treaties  with  the  thieves,  the  shopkeepers  who  boast  of 
their  successful  trickeries,  down  to  the  postmasters  and 
dhrosky-d rivers  with  their  endless  impositions.  In  Ire- 
land, during  the  last  century,  whilst  the  people  had  their 
faction  fights  and  secret  revenge  societies,  duelling  formed 
the  amusement  of  the  gentry,  and  was  carried  to  such  a 
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pitch  that  the  barrister  wae  bouml  to,  give  satisfaolion  to 
the  witness  he  had  bullied,  op  to  the  client  who  Tvaa  dift- 
Batisfiod  with  him,*  And  lot  us  not  forgot  bow  com- 
pletely this  unity  of  character  is  exhibited  by  the  Irish  of 
to-day,  nmongst  whom  Orangcruen  and  Catholics  display 
the  8umo  tniculont  bigotry ;  amougst  whom  magistrates 
and  people  join  in  parly  riota;  and  amongst  whom  the 
improvidence  of  the  peasantry  is  only  to  be  parallclod  by 
that  of  the  landlords.  Our  own  history  furnishes  like  il- 
lustrations in  plenty.  Tlie  time  when  England  swarmed 
with  highwaymoD  and  outlaws,  and  when  the  populace 
had  that  sneaking  kindness  for  a  bold  robl>er  still  shown 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  was  the  time  when  kings 
also  played  the  bandit;  when  they  cheated  their  creditors 
by  debasing  the  eninage ;  when  they  impressed  labourers 
to  build  their  palaces  (Windsor  Castle,  for  instance), 
obliging  them  under  pain  of  impiisonment  to  take  th« 
wages  offered;  and  when  they  seized  and  sold  meu's 
goods,  paying  the  owners  less  than  a  third  of  what  the 
goods  realized.  During  the  age  of  religious  persecution. 
Papists  martyred  Protestants,  and  Protestants  martyred 
Papists,  with  equal  cruelty ;  and  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
beads  treated  each  other  with  the  same  rancour.  In  the 
present  day  dishonesty  shows  itself  not  less  in  the  faUifi- 

I cation  of  dockyard  accounts,  or  the  "cooking"  of  railway 
reports,  than  in  burglary  or  Bheep-sleaUug ;  whilst  those 
who  see  heaitlessness  in  the  dealings  of  slop-tailors  and 
their  sweaters,  may  also  find  it  iu  the  conduct  of  rich 
landlords,  who  get  double  rent  from  poor  allotment  hold- 
ers,t  and  in  that  of  respectable  ladies  who  underpay  half* 
1, 
*• 
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w-nuigl«l  CpMlul  plrnding  has  aupi-n 
lor."— ffl-ifcAa  of  IrdoMtd  Salg  Ytan  Ago. 
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■tarvcd  scamstrc-ttstB.*  Changes  in  taetcR  and  amni 
ments  are  similarly  common  to  all.  The  contraai  botwec 
the  Squire  Westerns  and  their  denccndauts  has  its  annloi 
amongst  the  people.  As  in  Spain  a  bull  fight  Is  still  th^ 
tavourite  pastime  of  both  the  Queeu  and  lior  subjects,  ^^ 
ill  England  fifty  years  ago,  the  cock-pit  ami  the  prize-riiu 
were  patronized  alike  by  peer  and  pauper ;  and  a  refm 
ence  to  the  sporting  papers  will  show  that  tlio  liiigeriii| 
instincts  of  the  savage  are  at  this  moment  exhibited  I 
about  au  eqaul  percentage  of  all  classes. 

Thus  the  alleged  homogeneity  of  uational  character  it 
abundantly  exemplified.  And  so  long  as  the  aswmilatiq 
influi^nces  productive  of  it  continue  at  work,  it  is  foUy  b 
suppose  any  one  grade  of  a  community  can  bo  morally 
<liirL'reut  from  the  rest.  In  wbicheyer  rank  you  see  cor- 
ruption, bo  assured  it  equally  prrvades  all  ruuks — he  as- 
sured it  is  the  symptom  of  a  bad  social  diathesis,  Whil^ 
the  virus  of  depravity  exists  in  one  part  of  the  body  pola 
tic,  no  other  part  can  remain  healthy, 

or  ri'itilitj.  Tlie  Dioro  rertile  thoj  become  tho  more  ihe  rent  of  (moh  portion 
Is  iniTeased,  uid  wc  wen  Infumisd  that  there  ilts  &t  pnsent  nllatmaits  on 
iJie  Uukc's  propert]',  which,  UDdcr  the  inDueoce  of  tlie  Btune  competitlOD 
which  eiiale  with  mlereoix  to  funns,  briog  his  Grace  >  rcut  of  S(.,  St.,  uiil 
BTen  iL  ta  acre," — Ttnwi  AgrieaUaral  Comiaiuioiier  oh  thi  SlisJuim  Sh 

*  See  Letters  oa  "Labour  and  the  Poor."  An  ofHcct's  widow  sayi : 
"  Qenenillj,  the  ladifs  ant  macb  borvler  an  to  their  tcnus  than  the  trailw. 
pc<ip]e;  oh,  yea,  tho  tndvspenpic  umrallf  ehow  more  lenitj  Mwanb  Um 
oeeiilewomeD  tluui  the  Uulics.  I  kiiow  the  inislrraa  of  an  iDBtHntloii  n^io 
refuwd  soma  chomiaes  of  a  luljr  vrlio  wanlcKl  to  lutTe  them  iiiid«  at  M 
S\>»  mid  she  would  not  impoav  upon  the  poor  workpeople  ao  much  at  togM 
Oian  niiuic  at  that  price." — Morning  ChronitU,  November  IB,  18*9.  A. 
Tender  of  groondael  and  turfs  for  singing  bjnl»  aajs:  "The  Udiea  a»  n 
iiard  villi  a  body.  They  triua  to  beat  me  down,  and  particular  in 
ter  of  turfe.  They  lell  me  they  can  buy  ha!f-*4o»eii  for  lit,  «o  Tin  o 
gated  Ut  iut  'em  luve  three  or  four," — Jfurniiy  Chrwiidt,  ttorembw  91 
1819. 
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§  8.     When  it  is  urged  that  the  working  claasca 
•ught  not  to  be  admitted  \t-ithin  tlio  palo  of  tho  constitu- 
tion because  they  are  ignorant,  it  Is  tacitly  aBsamed  that 
the  esiatiiig  electors  nro  enlightened.     And,  quiutly  mak'* 
ing  this  assumption,  the  opponents  of  popular  enfranchiso*  1 
ment  ai^e,  at  their  case,  that  it  would  bo  extremely  in>  I 
politic  to  awainp  intelligent  ten-pound  honsieholders,  fre*  j 
holders,  and  tenants  at  will,  by  letting  in  upon  them  th«  j 
masses  lying  in  outer  darkness. 

Painful  as  it  may  be,  the  pleasing  illusion  that  our 
present    constituency  is   thus   honourably  distinguished, 
must  be  dispelled.     If  by  ignorance  is  meant  want   of 
information  on  matters  which,  for  the  due  performance  of 
his  function,  the  citizen  should  understand  (and  no  other  j 
definition  is  to  the  point),  then  it  is  a  (;reat  error  to  sap-   ' 
pose  that  ignorance  is  peculiar  to  the  unenfranchised. 
Were  there  no  otlier  illustrations,  sufficient  proof  that  this 
ignorance  is  shared  liy  those  on  the  register,  might  bo 
gathered  from  their  conduct  at  elections.     Much  might 
be  inferred  from  the  tuft-hunting  spirit  exhibited  in  the   , 
choice  of  ariatocralio  re  presents  lives.     It  might  be  asked 
whether  those  are  intelligent  voters  whose  ears  are  tick- 
led by  the  euphony  of  a  title,  whose  eyes  are  attracted  by    | 
hcraldric  emblaionry,  or  whose  votes  are  determined  by 
the  acreage  of  a  candidate's  cetatca.     Same  doubts  might 
be  oast  on  the  penetration  of  men  who,  wliilst  they  corn* 
plain  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  scud  to  parliament  hordes 
of  military  and  naval  officers,  who  hare  an  iiilerest  in 
making  that  taxation  still  greater.     Or  the  pretensions 
the  present  monojiolisla  of  political  power  might  be  tested   ' 
oy  quotations  from  the  debates  of  a  farmer's  market-ordi- 
nary, and  from  those  of  tho  assembly  into  which  electoral 
wisdom  is  distilled.    But  without  dilating  upon  these  gen- 
eral considerations,  let  us  cxainiuo  a  few  of  the  opinions 
I'litei'lainod  by  the  mfveaiiiilc  classes  upon  state  i|uestioDa,    , 
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and  see  how  far  these  opinioDs  entitle  them  to  a  reputation 
for  erJiglitonment. 

"  Money  ia  wealth,"  was  the  dogma  universally  held 

legislators  and  economists  before  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  as  a  self-evident  truth ;  and  in  conformity  with  it 
acts  of  parliament  were,  by  general  consent,  framed  to 
Rttract  and  retain  in  the  country  as  much  coin  as  poesi- 
Mr.  Aim,  in  the  introduction  to  his  recent  elaborate 
work,  assumes  that  this  belief  is  now  extinct.  It  may  be 
BO  amongst  philosophers,  but  it  is  still  prevalent  in  the 
trading  world.  We  continuo  to  hear  acts  praised  as 
tending  to  " circulate  money;"  and  on  analyzing  the 
alarm  periodically  rained  that  "  the  money  is  going  out 
of  the  country,"  we  find  such  an  occurrence  regarded  as 
a  disaster  in  itself^  and  not  simply  as  indicating  that  the 
country  is  poor  in  some  essential  commodity.  Is  there  not 
occasion  for  a  little  "  enlightenment "  here  ? 

Again  ;  no  small  number  of  resjiectable  people  seeing 
that  increased  consumption  always  accompanies  prosper- 
ity, infer  that  consumption  is  in  itself  beneficial — is  the 
cause  of  prosperity,  instead  of  its  collateral  eSect ;  and 
hence,  on  witnessing  a  fire,  or  the  mad  extravagance  of 
some  spendthriJl,  they  console  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  such  things  are  "good  for  trade."  Dangeronn 
voters  these,  if  sound  political  knowledge  ia  a  needilil 
qualification. 

Similarly  diffused  amongst  the  middle  ranks,  is  a  no- 
tion that  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  funds  of 
the  community  by  the  non-producing  classes  ia  no  real 
detriment  to  the  rest;  for  that  as  the  money  thus  ab- 
stracted is  subsequently  spent  amongst  the  rest,  it  evenV 
nally  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  though  it  had  not  been 
abstracted  at  all.  Even  a  professed  political  economist — 
Doctor  Chalmers — m.iintaios  that  the  revenues  of  land- 
owners form  no  deduction  fi'om  the  means  of  society,  sec 
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mg  that  the  eipeiiditnre  of  such  rcTcnucs  consists  "  id  a 
traiiBferencc  to  tlie  industrious  of  sustenani^e  and  support 
for  their  services:"  which  proposilitin  aiuounts  to  this — 
that  It  matters  not  In  the  end  whether  A  aud  hia  servant* 
B,  C,  and  D,  live  on  the  produce  of  thuir  own  iiiduEtry,or 
on  the  produce  of  other  men's  industry  1  • 

Another  mistake  current  aljke  amongst  rich  and  poor 
ia,  that  the  spcculatiouB  of  corn-dealers  are  injurious  toJ 
the  public.  So  indignant  are  many  well-meaning  men  at' 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  practice  of  intolerable  cruelty, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  them  sec  how  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  is  nationally  advantageous  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  Tlicir  anger  bliuds  them  to  the  fact  that 
were  not  the  price  raised  immediately  after  a  deficient 
harvest  by  the  purchases  of  these  large  factors,  there 
would  bv  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  from  consuming 
food  at  tlieir  ordinary  rate  ;  which  would  end  in  the  inad- 
tK|ualc  supply  being  eaten  up  long  belure  the  ripening  of 
the  uext  crop.  They  do  not  perceive  that  this  mercantile 
operation  is  analogous  in  its  effect  to  putting  tho  crew  of  a 
vessel  on  diminished  rations  when  the  stock  of  provUionfl 
Is  found  insufficient  to  last  out  the  voyage  A  somewhat 
serious  cn-or  this,  for  electors  to  labour  under  \  ospeoially 
as  many  of  them  would  prevent  tho  buying  up  of  com  by 
logal  penalties  I 

What  crude  theories  prevail  also  respectiug  the  power 
of  a  legislature  to  encouniffc  diflerent  branches  of  indiift- 

■  Ko  doubt  the  belief  irbich  Dr.  Clialmera  conib>ls,  riz.,  Ihst  the 
bnti'*  rtrenue  ia  wholly  consumed  by  tum,  \»  ui  erroaeoua  one ;  for,  u  he 
points  out,  the  greater  portion  of  it  go«s  to  maintain  those  who  directly  or 
BiillrBCl]]'  minister  to  the  l&cdlonl's  aranU  -.  bnt  Dr.  CliHlmers  overloolu  tba 
but  ihu  dill  the  landlonl  not  eiist,  Ihe  servlceB  which  each  now  rendo'  to 
^m  ia  return  for  "  mulciuuioe  ami  Boppon,"  would  be  renilered  lo  Uiom 
producen  ftom  wham  iJic  landlord's  refenue  origioall}' cfuoe;  and  tha;  in 
ju  losa  of  tbGM  BerricGS  loeict;  euQeri. 
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try — "agricultural  inlcrestB"  and  other  " intcresta." 
is  not  farmers  only  wlio  labour  cDiicr  the  nuBtake  tluttl 
their  occupation  can  be  made'  permanently-  more  prospem  1 
one  than  the  rest  by  act  of  parliament :  educated  townS^J 
people,  too,  participate  in  the  delusion ;  quite  forgcttinf^l 
chat  the  greater  profitableness  artificially  given  to  ftofS 
particular  trade,  inevitably  draws  into  that  trade  such  a 
increased  number  of  competitors  as  quickly  to  reiluoe  ittf 
proffered  advantages  to  the   general  level,  and  even  foi 
a  time   below  that  level.     Is  not   the   educator  wantedj 
behind  the  counter  and  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  the  'vorkl 
shop? 

Mole  again  the  wild  idoaa  entertaiucd  on  curreno] 
questions.     We  smile  at  the  simplicity  which  in  timetfl 
post  led  A  famiue-p inched  populace  to  ascribe  the  bigl 
price  of  bread  to  the  covetousneas  of  bakers  and  niillerajl 
yet  there  is  no  little  analogy  between  such  a  theory  it 
that  which  attributes  national  distress  to  bad  muii&taiyl 
arrangements.    Just  as  the  poor  man,  wlicu  made  to  fe^S 
tlie  scarcity  of  food  by  having  to  pay  double  the  usuail 
Bum  for  a  loaf,  straightway  taxed  the  seller  of  the  loaf  ^ 
with  the  evil ;  so  do  many  traders  to  whom  comtneroial 
depression  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  difficulty  in  getting 
advances  from  their  bonkers,  or  cash  for  their  bills  of  ex- 
change, conclude   that  the  "circulating   medium"  is  in 
fault;  being  ignorant,  like  their  hungry  prototypes,  that 
the  priinary  cause  of  the  mischief  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
national  stock  of  food  or  other  commodities.     To  suppose  _ 
that  a  state  of  general  privation  can  be  cured  by  the  isstit 
of  bank  notes,  is  to  err  with  the  projector  of  pcrpetufil 
motion,  who  hopes  to  make  power  out  of  nothing. 

Thus  the  (M  I'to^tie  argument,  which  we  fuund  so  con^l 
pletoly  to  neutralize  the  inference  drawn  from  the  allegedl 
immorality  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  a  not  much  Icsf  1 
cogent  answer  to  the  objection  urged  against  the  csten 
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II  of  the  suSriige  on  the  ground  of  piiptJar  ignoranca 
it,  becanec  tliey  are  deficient  in  informatian,  the  people 
diould  continue  uncnfntucliised,  then  for  a  like  reason 
riiould  the  existing  electoral  body  be  o^Mfranchiaed.  If  the 
two  classes  are  to  have  their  relative  degrees  of  coiupctenee 
to  wield  political  power  determined  by  comparing  th«t 
■mounts  of  their  knowledge— ;their  political  knowledge^ 
mind — then  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  present  hold- 
8  of  saeh  power  is  quite  insufficient  to  give  them  an  ex- 
duNVC  claim  to  it.  As  we  have  just  seen,  s  groat  propor- 
tion of  them  are  in  error  on  the  most  important  publio 
qnestioDS — on  the  nature  of  wealth,  on  what  things  are 
^  good  for  trade,"  on  the  relationship  of  producers  and 
nODproduccrs,  on  dealings  in  the  people's  food,  on  the 
"* encouragement "  of  trade,  on  the  influences  of  currency 
Hid  60  forth.  Where,  then,  ii  their  great  superiority  over 
tbe  non-electors  ?  Hare  many  artisans  mistaken  excesBiTe 
oompetitiou  for  the  caiue  of  an  evil,  instead  of  taking  it 
&r  what  it  is — the  symptom  of  one  ?  why  they  are  coun- 
itcnanced  in  this  error  by  not  a  few  of  the  educated.  Do 
qrortdng  men  hold  wrong  opi'iions  concerning  machinery? 
■  BO  likewise  do  nearly  all  the  farmers  and  no  small  number 
of  tradesmen.  Is  the  false  impression  that  tnanufactarera 
can  raise  or  lower  wages  at  will,  prevalent  amongst  the 
«fl  ?  it  is  widely  entertained,  too,  by  tlieir  richer 
amghbours.  How,  then,  can  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
Jbe  urged  as  a  reason  lor  refusing  them  votes  ? 

§  9.  Those  who  cut  short  the  ailments  in  favour 
lOf  democracy  by  saying  that  it  has  been  tried  and  fouud 
wanting,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  govern- 
tiicnts  they  refer  to  really  were  democratic  ones — whether 
•  true  democracy  haa  ever  been  known — whether  such  a 
Uling  can  be  found  even  now.  Of  arrangements  simu- 
lating It,  the  world  has  seen  not  a  few.     But  that  demoo- 
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racy  itself  has  < 


■  existed — existed,  that  ia,  for  a  suffi- 


cieDt  length  of  time  to  admit  of  its  fruits  being  judged—- 
or  that  it  was  possible  for  it  so  to  have  existed  during  the 
past  condition  of  humanity,  is  denied,  A  rvturn  to  deti- 
nitions  settlea  the  mattrt-  at  once.  A  democracy,  propciiy 
10  called,  is  a  political  orgaiuKation  modelled  in  accord* 
»neo  with  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  And  if  so,  thoae 
cannot  be  called  democracies  under  which,  aa  under  th« 
Greek  and  Roman  governments,  from  four-fifths  to  elevea- 
tweKlhs  of  the  people  were  slaves.  Neither  can  those  b* 
called  deniocmcies,  which,  lilte  the  constitutiouB  of  me- 
dinral  Italy,  conferred  power  on  the  burghers  and  nob]e6 
ouly.  Nor  can  those  even  be  called  democracies,  which, 
like  the  Swiss  states,  have  always  treated  a  certain  uniuf 
corporated  class  as  political  outlaws.  Enlarged  aristocra- 
jica  these  should  be  termed ;  not  democracies.  No  mat- 
ter whether  they  be  a  minority  or  a  majority  to  whom 
power  is  denied;  the  exclusion  of  them  is  iu  spirit  the 
same,  and  the  definition  of  a  democracy  is  equally  broken. 
The  man  who  steals  a  penny  we  call  dishonest,  as  well  u 
the  man  who  steals  a  pound ;  and  we  do  so  because  his 
act  eqaally  testifies  to  a  certain  defect  of  character.  Sini' 
ilarly  we  must  consider  a  government  aristocratic,  be  the 
class  it  excludes  large  or  small. 

They,  however,  make  the  strangest  mistake  who,  re- 
ferring as  they  commonly  do  to  the  United  States,  urge 
the  existence  of  slavery  as  itself  an  argument  against  d& 
mooraoy.  Put  in  a  definite  form,  this  would  aptly  serve 
the  logician  as  a  specimen  absunlity,  A  pseudo-democ- 
racy is  found  not  democratic  enough,  and  it  is  therefore 
inferred  that  democracy  is  a  bad  thing !  Whilst  some 
Autolycus  is  eulogizing  honesty  and  quoting  himself  as  a 
•ample  of  it,  he  is  detected  in  the  act  of  picking  his  neigh- 
bour's pocket ;  whereupon  it  is  argued  that  honesty  ought 
forthwith  to   be    repudiated!     With    his    mouth  fiiJl 
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*  Bolile  eentuaeute,"  and  leadiDg  a  acemitigly  inoml  life,  a 
Josepli  Surface  deceives  his  fricuds ;  and,  on  its  ljiiiiij>  dia- 

:d  tLat  he  is  a  villain,  there  arises  the  exuluinatioo — 

*  What  a  ehoclung  thing  is  this  morality  1 " 

But,  passing  over  what  might  further  tic  SiUd  concero- 
Ug  th«  aUcgcd  f^iure  of  democracies,  let  it  be  granted  thiit 
they  have  failed ;  let  it  be  granted  that  there  have  from 
time  to  time  l>een  forma  of  goverumeut  ajij.roacliiug  to 
the  democratic — nay,  that  in  the  ooursc  of  rcvolntions  the 
thing  itself  lias  had  a  traniiient  existence ;  let  all  this  be 
granted,  it  still  proves  nothing.  For  which  ia  it  amongst 
the  endeavours  of  man  that  does  not  at  first  fail  F  Is  not 
peraeverance  through  a  series  of  defeats  the  natural  hi»- 
tory  of  success?  Does  not  the  process  we  pass  ttirough 
in  learning  to  waitt  alibrd  us  a  type  of  all  human  expo- 
rieaccs  ?  Though  we  see  a  child  make  hundreds  of  boot- 
less attempts  to  malutaiu  its  balance,  wc  do  not  conclude 
that  it  is  doomed  to  remain  forever  upon  all-fours.  Kor 
do  we,  in  the  conduct  of  its  education,  cease  telling  it  to 
try  again,"  because  it  has  many  times  fallen  short  of  a 
de^red  achievement.  Doubtless  il  would  be  unwise  to 
base  an  argument  upon  the  assumed  analogy  between  the 
growth  of  the  individual  and  of  the  stale  (though,  both 
being  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  human  development, 
there  is  probably  a  genuine  analogy  between  them)  ;  but 
the  simile  may  fairly  be  employed  lo  hint  that  the  failnra 
of  past  efforts  made  by  society  to  preserve  the  erect  atti- 
tude of  democracy,  by  no  means  shows  that  such  attitude 
is  not  the  proper  one. 

And,  in  fact,  our  theory  anticipates  such  failures.  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  high  form  of  government  is  ren- 
dered practicable  only  by  a  liigh  type  of  character — that 
fieedom  can  increase  only  as  fast  as  control  becomes  need- 
less— that  the  perfect  man  alotie  can  realize  Lhe  perfect 
itate.     A   democracy,  therefore,  being    the    highest  form 
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that  a  government  can  agsome — indicative,  if  not  of  llie  | 
dltiinate  phase  of  civilization,  still  of  the  pennUimate  on 
must  of  DGccBBity  f&U  in  the  hands  of  barbarous  and  semi*  9 
barbarous  men. 

Whilst,  then,  it  is  maiTilaincd  that  nearly  all  these  al- 
leged failures  of  democracy  are  not  failures  of  democracy  I 
M  all,  but  of  something  else,  it  is  argued  that  the  fiu:t  of 
those  comparatively  genuine  democracies  set  up  during 
revolntions,  lapsing  rapidly  back  into  pre&sisting  arrtug&- 
meiits,  is  in  nowise  at  variance  vitb  oar  position, 

§   10.     Whether  in  any  given  case  a  democracy  ii 
practicable,  is  a  qnestion  that  will  always  find  its  own  so- 
IntioD.     The  physiologist  shows  us  that  in  an  animal  or- 
ganism, the  soft  parts  determine  the  forms  of  the  hard 
ones;  and  it  is  eqnally  true  that  in  the  social  organism,  J 
the  Bceniingly  fixed  framework  of  laws  and  institutions,  iM  1 
moulded    by  the    seemingly  forceless    tiling — charaoter.  f 
Social  arrangements  are  the  bones  to  that  body,  of  which  I 
the  national  morality  is  the  life;  and  they  will  grow  intdl 
free,  healthy  shapes,  or  into  sickly  and  cramped  ones 
cording  as  th.it  morality,  that  life,  is  vigorous  or  othoi^  I 
wise. 

The  vital  principle  of  society  we  have  seen  to  be  th<  | 
law  of  equal  freedom :  and  we  have  liirt  her  seen  that  in 
compound  faculty  originating  a  moral  sense,  there  ezistB 
an  agent  enabling  men  to  appreciate,  to  love,  and  to  act 
Dp  to  this  law  (Chaps.  IV.  and  V,).     We  have  seen  that 
to  realize  the  Divine  idea — greatest  happiness — the  human 
constitution  must  be  eucli  as  that  each  man  confining  lum- 
self  within  liis  own  sphere  of  activity,  shall  leave  intact 
the  similar  spheres  of  activity  of  others  (Chap.  IIL) ;  and  1 
vre  have  further  seen  that  an  instinct  of  our  own  freedom^  I 
and  a  sympathy  which  mak{-s  us  respect  the  like  fieedom  J 
of  our  fellows,  compose  a  mechanism  capable  of  estublisll' 
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ng  this  state  of  things.  If  these  feeliogs  are  undevel- 
oped, a  people's  beliefs,  laws,  cnstoms,  and  inannei'*,  will 

aggressive  in  their  character :  let  them  act  with  due 
force,  and  the  orgauizatioo  of  the  community,  equally  witb 
the  condact  of  its  members,  will  be  in  harmony  with  tho 
social  law.  Political  Tonus  indicate  the  degree  of  effi- 
^ency  with  whioh  this  mental  ntechanism  works ;  are  in  a 
ler  Bnpplementary  to  such  mechanism ;  are  bad  and 
fioercive  if  it  is  defective ;  become  ameliorated  in  propor- 
tion as  it  acts  well.  And  thus  democracy,  as  one  of  the 
higher  social  forms,  b  of  necessity  identifjcd,  both  in  oi> 
gin  and  prnctioability,  with  a  dominant  moral  sense.  This 
feet  has  been  already  more  than  once  hinted;  but  it  will 
be  doairable  now  to  examine  more  attentively  than  here- 
tofore the  grounds  on  which  it  is  alleged. 

Observe  first,  then,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civili- 
Kation,  before  the  process  of  adaptation  has  yet  produced 
maeh  effect,  the  desire  for  political  equality  does  not  exist. 
There  were  no  agitations  for  representative  government 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  tlio  Assyrians; 
with  them  all  disputes  were  as  to  who  should  be  tyrant 
By  the  Hindoos  a  similar  state  of  things  is  exhibited  to 
the  present  hour.  The  Kussiane,  too,  are  still  under  this 
phase;  and,  in  their  utter  carelessness  of  civil  liberty, 
shnn  any  one  who  preaches  justice  and  condemnG  tyranny, 

a  perverse  malcontent.  The  like  mental  condition  was 
liliown  during  tlie  earlier  stages  of  our  own  progress,  bi 
the  middle  ages  fealty  to  a  feudal  lord  was  accounted  a 
duty,  and  the  assertion  of  personal  freeilom  a  crime, 
Rights  of  man  were  not  then  dreamed  of.  HevoIatiooB 
were  nothing  but  dynastic  quarre'*;  not  what  they  hav« 
Deen  In  later  times — attempts  to  make  governments  more 
popular.  And  if,  aller  glancing  at  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  between  the  far  past  and  the  present,  we  re- 
flect npon  the  cliuraclcr  of  modern  ideas  and  agitations, 
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on  declarations  of  righta,  liberty  of  tbe  press,  slave  ernao 
cipation,  removal  of  religiouB  dieabiliti^s,  liefonn  Billit, 
Chartism,  &c.,  aod  consider  how  througih  all  of  them  there 
runs  a  kindred  spirit,  and  how  this  spirit  is  manifesting 
itself  with  conatanlljf-increasing  intensity  and  universal- 
ity, we  shall  see  that  these  facts  imply  some  moral  chango; 
and  explicable  an  they  are  by  the  growth  of  this  con^ 
pound  faculty  responding  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  it 
ia  reasonable  to  consider  theni  as  showing  the  mode  ia 
which  such  faculty  seeks  to  place  social  arrangements  in 
harmony  with  that  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  illustruting 
the  cffortn  of  the  moral  sense  to  realize  the  democratio 
stato. 

If  a  democracy  ia  produced  by  tliis  agency,  ko  also  ifl 
it  rendered  practicable  by  it.  The  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  contrasted  with  the  monarchical,  is  professedly 
one  which  places  less  restraint  upon  the  individual.  In 
speaking  of  it  we  use  such  terms  a.ifree  institutions,  civil 
liberty,  «//'-government,  all  implying  this.  But  the  dimi- 
Dution  of  external  restraint  can  take  place  only  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  increase  of  internal  restraint.  Conduct 
has  to  bo  ruled  either  fi-om  without  or  from  within.  If 
the  rule  from  within  is  not  cfGcient,  there  mu»t  exist  • 
supplementary  rule  fi-om  without.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  men  are  properly  ndod  from  within,  government  be- 
oomes  nec'llcss,  and  alt  men  are  perfectly  free.  Xow  the 
chief  faculty  of  self-rule  being  the  moral  sense  (Chap.  V.), 
the  degree  of  freedom  in  their  institutions  wMch  any 
given  people  can  bear,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  dif- 
^leion  of  this  moral  sense  amongst  them.  And  only  when 
its  influence  greatly  predomiuates  can  so  large  an  instal- 
ment of  freedom  as  a  democracy  become  possible. 

Lastly,  the  supremaey  of  this  same  faculty  aObrds  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  a  democracy.  On  tlie 
part  of  the  people  it  gives  rise  to  whrit  we  call  a 
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»r  their  libertice — a  watchful  determinatton  to  resist  any 
thing  like  encFoachment  upon  their  rights;  whilst  it  gen- 
erates amongst  those  in  power  such  a  respect  for  these 
rights  as  chcoka  any  desire  they  may  li.ivo  to  aggress. 
Conversely,  let  the  mli-d  be  deficient  in  the  iiistrnct  of 
freedom,  and  tliey  will  be  indifferent  to  the  gradnal  usurji- 
atlon  of  their  privileges  so  long  as  it  entails  no  immediate 
inconvenience  npon  them ;  and  the  rulers  in  such  case, 
being  deficient  in  sympathetic  regard  for  these  privileges, 
will  be,  to  a  like  extent,  unscrupulous  in  usnrpiog.  Let 
us  observe,  in  detail,  the  different  modes  in  which  mcu 
thoa  contradistinguished  comport  themselves  under  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  government.  Amongst  a  people  not 
yet  fitted  for  such  a  form,  citiiiGnB,  lacking  the  impulse  to 
claim  equal  power  with  each  other,  become  careless  in  the 
Giercise  of  their  franchise,  doubt  whether  it  is  of  any  use 
to  them,  and  even  pride  themselves  on  not  interfering  in 
public  affairs.*  Provided  their  liberties  aro  but  indirectly 
affected,  they  will  watch  the  passing  of  tho  most  insidiouH 
measures  with  vacant  uncoucem.  It  is  only  baro&ced 
aggressions  thai  they  can  perceive  to  bo  aggressions  at  alL 
Placing  as  they  do  but  little  value  upon  their  privileges, 
they  are  readily  bribed,  W'bcii  threatened,  instead  of 
assuming  that  allitude  of  dogged  resistance  which  tho  in- 
stinct of  freedom  dictates,  they  truckle.  It  tricked  out 
of  a  right  of  citizenship,  they  are  quite  indifferent  about 
getting  it  again ;  and  indeed  when  the  exercise  of  it  con- 
flicts with  any  immediate  interest  are  glad  to  give  it  n|i — 
will  oven  petition,  as  in  times  past  did  many  of  the  oot^ 
jiorate  towns,  both  in  England  and  Spain,  that  they  may 
be  cxcnsed  from  electing  representatives.  Meanwhile,  in 
ii..cordance  with  that  law  of  social  liomogeneity  lately 
Jwcit  upon,  those  in  authority  are  in  a  like  ratio  ready  to 
•  LuUacc  tbo  boliaviour  of  iho  Froaaiun  clwlors  dncc  llii;  latu  rcvn)* 
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encroach.    They  iattniiilate,  they  bribe,  they  plot,  and  by 
degrees   eetablish  a  comparatively  courcive  governmcnl. 
On  ibe  other  hand,  anioTiq;st  a  people  Bufficioiitly  endowed    | 
with  the  faculty  responding  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom,    i 
no  such  retrograde  process  is  ]toefiibIe.     The  man  of  genr   I 
uinely  democratic  feeling  loves  liberty  as  a  miser  loves  gold,  I 
ibr  its  own  sake  and  quite  irrespective  of  ita  advantoget  I 
(p.    113).      What   be   tbns  highly  values  he  aleeplessly'  I 
watches ;  he  quickly  detects  any  attempt  at  diminatioa'  I 
of  it;   and  he  opposes  aggression  the  moment  it  com-  I 
mences.      Should    any   aseiime    undne    prerogatives,  lia  J 
straightway  steps  up  to  them,  and  demands  their  author-  [ 
ity  fur  so  doing.     Transactions  that  seem  in  the  remotest 
degree  underhand  awaken  his  suspicions,  which  are  not  to  J 
be  laid  BO  long  as  any  thiiig  remains  unexplained.    He  | 
scents  out  au  abuse  with  instinctive  sagacity,  and  liavini;  l 
found  one,  never  rests  until  it  is  aholishecL     If  in  any  pro-  | 
posed  arrangement  there  be  a  latent  danger  to  the  liber- 
ties of  himself  and   others — any  germ   of  irresponsihlo 
power,  he  instantly  discovers  it  ami  refuses  his  consent. 
He  is  alarmed  by  such  a  proposal  as  the  disfranchisement 
of  a  constituency  by  the  legisUture ;  for  it  at  once  occnn 
to  him  that  the  measure  tbus  levelled  against  one  may  he  I 
levelled  against  many.     To  call  that  rcspondble  govem*  [ 
meut  under  which  a  cabinet  minister  can  entangle  tba 
nation  in  a  qnarrel  about  some  paltry  territory  before  they    I 
know  any  thing  of  It,  he  sees  to  be  absurd.     It  needs  no   ' 
chain  of  reasoning  to  show  bim  that  the  assumption,  by  a 
delegated  assembly,  of  the  power  to  tengtben  its  own  ex- 
istence from  three  years  to  seven,  is  au  infraction  of  the 
representative  principle ;  be  feels  that  it  is  so ;  and  no 
plausible  professions  of  patriotism,  no  boasting  of  houour- 
■hle  intentions,  can  check  his  opposition  to  the  sottiag  up 
of  so  dangerous  a  precedent.     Still  more  excited  is  he 
when  applied  to  for  grants  of  public  mont'y,  with  the  unde^ 
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■tandtng  th»t  on  a  ftitare  occasion  he  sliall  be  told  how 
they  have  been  apent.  Flimsy  excuses  abont  "  exigencies 
of  the  state,"  and  the  like,  oannot  entrap  him  into  so  glar- 
ing an  act  of  self-staltlfi cation.  He  listens  to  them  frown- 
ingly,  and  maiiitaiiiing  m  he  does  that  the  protection  of 
men's  rights  is  the  chief,  or  rather  the  sole,  "exigeuoy  of 
the  state,"  sternly  negatives  the  request.  Thus  Is  he  erer 
on  the  watch  to  extirpate  incipient  oppression ;  to  nip 
abuses  in  the  bud ;  or,  if  such  an  expression  ia  allowable, 
to  stop  encroachment  before  it  begins.  And  when  a  com- 
munity consists  of  men  animated  by  the  spirit  thus  exem- 
plified, the  continuance  of  liberal  institutions  is  certain. 

Political  freedom,  therefore,  is,  as  we  say,  an  externa] 
result  of  an  internal  sentimont — is  alike,  in  origin,  practi- 
oability,  and  permaneaee,  dependent  on  the  moral  sense ; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  is  supreme  in  its  influence  that  so 
high  a  form  of  social  oi^anization  as  a  democracy  can  be 
maintained. 

§  11,  And  thus  we  anive  at  the  true  answer  to 
that  question  at  present  so  widely  agitated — Is  a  purely 
popular  form  of  govemraeut  practioablo  now  ?  For,  a> 
the  sentiment  by  which  a  state  of  perfect  political  liberty 
is  generat*d,  i«  also  the  one  by  which  it  is  upheld,  thero 
immediately  suggeslB  itself  the  corollary  that,  when  the 
Mntiment  is  strong  enough  to  generate  it,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  nphold  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  people 
salmty  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  democratic  institu- 
tions arc  right ;  whenever  they  dispagHtotuitely  determine 
that  they  shall  be  adopted ;  or,  in  other  words,  whenever 
the  circumstances  show  that  the  setting  up  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  not  an  accident,  but  results  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  aforesaid  svntiment;  then,  and  then  alone,  are  such 
jistitutions  permanently  poasibU'. 

In  the  opinion,  now  happily  so  prcvalenl,  ihat  tin-  pa 
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ofio  mode  of  working  oat  political  changes  is  the  only  ' 
edicient  one,  we  have  a  collateral  expression  of  tliis  truth. 
Men  aee  tliat  freedom  achieved  by  the  sword  is  nmformly 
lost  again;  but  that  it  ia  lasting  when  gained  by  peaceful 
agitation.  Ilenoe  they  very  properly  infer  the  propriety 
of  carrying  refijrras  sulely  by  means  which  the  moral  law 
recognizes — means  which  do  not  involve  violations  of  it. 
Right  as  this  conclusion  may  be,  however,  it  is  not  pLilo- 
Bophically  understood.  Men  do  not  see  rc/iy  the  thing  la 
SO.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  usual  supposition  that  the 
loaa  of  liberties  obtained  by  violence  Is  a  kind  of  retribu- 
tion. It  is  not  that  bloodshed  vitiates  the  free  institutions 
it  may  help  to  set  up;  nor  ia  it  that  when  peacefully  es- 
tablished such  institutions  are  preserved  by  virtue  of  their 
being  so  established;  but  it  is  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  change  ia  wrought  indieatee  the  national  character, 
and  proves  it  to  be  respectively  unfit  or  fit  for  the  new 
social  form.  A  brief  examination  of  the  moral  conditions  , 
implied  by  these  different  kinds  of  evolution  will  show  | 
this. 

When  an  old  regime  is  overthrown  by  f^rec,  no  guar^  ] 
anteo  is  given  that  the  new  one  put  in  iU'  place  will  sat- 
isfy the  wants  of  the  age.     Tlie  occurrence  is  simply  a 
demonstration  that  the  miseries  inflicted  under  this  old 
regime  were  no  longer  bearable.     To  repeat  the  saying  of 
Sully,  quoted  by  Burke,  and  whiel  io  perfectly  true  when 
applied  to  convulsions  of  this  na'.nre — ^"Itis  never  from   | 
the  desire  to  attack  that  the  peojj'e  rise,  bat  from  impa-   , 
tience  under  suffering,"     Now  ar.f^r  against  an  agent  in- 
flicting pain  is  a  passion,  exhibited  by  brutes  as  well  as  by  | 
men;  and  a  social  revolution  w  -ought  out  by  such  a  mo  ' 
tive  power  is  not  Hkcly  to  \vo.\\.  behind  it  a  state  of  tilings   , 
specially  adapted   to   the   peojilc's   circumstances.     Tlka% 
■uddeu  display  of  ill-temper  «itb  which  a  man  diishes  on 
the  ground  something  that  ha=  given  him  much  pmvoc* 
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tion,  and  yet  the  loss  of  which  he  will  BubEeqaently  re-    j 
gret,  aerres  ia  eorae  measure  to  illustrate  the  coniloct  of  a   i 
people  thus  cicited.     They  are  irritated,  and  jaatly  so  j  I 
the  hold  which  authority  has  had  over  them  is  weakened ; 
that  sentiment  of  power- worship— that   loyalty,  as  we   I 
term  it — which  waa  but  the  index  of  a  certain  adaptntioo 
between  their  characters  and  the  mie  they  had  lived  nn- 
der,  is  for  the  time  being  iu  abeyance — is  silenced,  drowned 
in  tlio  rising  tide  of  their  wrath ;  and  when,  afler  they 
had  destroyed  the  old  fi-amowork  of  things,  another  bo-  j 
oomca  needful,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  one  set  up 
during  this  temporary  state  of  excitement  will   be  ono    I 
really  in  harmony  with  their  natural  characters.     N: 
indeed,  it  ia  sure  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  their  nutural    ' 
characters ;  for  consider,  the  institutions  they  set  up  will 
bear  the  impress  of  the  feeling  then  prevalent — a  feoUiig 
widely  different  irom  that  previously  eKhibited,  and  also    ' 
from  that  which  will   come  uppermost  again  by-and-by, 
Stimulated  by  transpiring  events,  the  germs  of  those  sen- 
timents destined  some  day  to  establitth  genuine  polilical 
freedom,  assume  a  precocious  activity — seem  niiieli  stronger 
and  more  general  than  they  really  are ;   whilst,  on  iho   | 
contrary,  those  sentiments  which   upheld  the   preceding 
state  of  things  are  almost  wholly  dormant.     The  impro-    I 
vised  form  of  government  exactly  answers  to  this  excep- 
tional condition  of  mind,  and  might  work  could  that  con- 
dition be  maintained ;  but  as  fast  as  the  popular  feeling 
ebbs  back  iuto  its  ordinary  channels,  so  fast  does  (he  i 
nongmity  between    the   new  arrangements   and    Ilia   o 
obaracter  make  itself  felt ;  and  so  fast  is  the  retrogression,   I 

On  viewing  the  liveta,  through  the  foregoing  theory  of 
moral-sense  agency,  it  becomes  still  more  manifest  that  I 
free  institutions  obtained  by  violence  are  of  neoes^ly  j 
premature,     For  wliat  aro  the  requisite  antecedents  to  I 
one  of  these  social  ponvulsions  ?     They  are  the  (onnents 
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of  a  wide-spread  and  dcep-seatod  uijuBtice,  And  of  wbi 
sharacter  ia  this  injustice  the  exponent  ?  Evidoutly  a  chu*-'^ 
acter  doficicut  iu  those  sentiments  which  deter  men  from 
aggression — a  character  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  so- 
cial man  are  as  yet  imperfectly  developed — a  character, 
that  ia,  by  wliich  the  law  of  equal  frecdoui  ia  not  duly  re- 
Bponded  to.  Hence  the  unscrupulous  trespasses  on  tlH 
one  part,  and  the  culpable  subniission  on  the  other,  whiafi|4 
by  theii'  accumulated  results,  have  induced  so  terrible  I 
crii^is.  Well:  though  by  a  revolution  the  people  may  n 
make  their  government,  they  cannot  remake  themselveHi-l 
Slightly  changed,  perhaps,  they  may  be  in  the  passing 
through  a  period  of  such  fiery  excitement;  but,  in  the 
main,  they  are  still  the  men  they  were.  The  old  process 
will  consequently  repeat  itselC  Tlie  storm  of  passion  hav- 
ing died  away,  there  will  again  begin  these  encroachments 
and  this  indiSerenco ;  and  they  will  continue  until,  by  a 
gradual  imposition  of  fresh  bonds,  the  nation  has  been 
reduced,  not,  indeed,  to  a  condition  as  bad  as  before,  bat 
to  a  condition  not  greatly  in  advance  of  it. 

Of  political  ameliorations  pacifically  wrooght  out,  ex*  i 
actly  the  opposite  is  predicable.     These  appertain  to  tm 
higher  phase  of  civili2ation.     In  the  first  place  they  pr»fl 
suppose  the  popular  sufiering  to  be  of  a  comparative!]'' 
mild  type— no  longer  unbearable,  maddening;  and,  other 
things  equal,  this  indicates  a  diminished  amount  of  injus- 
tice; and  a  diminished  amoimt  of  injnstioe  implies  a 
prevalent  and  energetic  moral  sense.     Thus  the  very  ant^ 
cedents  of  a  peaceful  agitation  serve  in  some  meas 
ensure  the  success  of  the  fVco  infititutiona  obtained  by  !b  1 
But  it  ia  in  the  process  by  which  one  of  these  bloodleM 
revolutions  is  brought  about  that  the  existence  of  the 
needful  popular  character  is  most  clearly  evinced.     For  in 
what  consists  the  vitality  of  such  a  movement  ?    What  is 
the  secret  power  that  originates  it;  to  which  its  growtli  . 
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IB  dne ;  and  by  the  help  of  which  it  trimnphs  ?  Maui 
featly  this  feeling  that  responds  to  the  law  of  ^ual  fre& 
doni.  These  pertinacious  demands  for  political  ei^nality 
are  simply  the  e.\^us  of  its  increaHiDg  activity.  Not  hun- 
ger, nor  the  anxiety  to  eaca)>e  from  torture,  nor  the  desire 
for  vengeance,  is  now  the  transforming  force,  but  a  calnt 
unswerving  detemiination  to  get  human  liberties  reoog- 
niKed.  The  carrying  out  one  of  these  battles  of  opinion 
to  a  successful  issue  through  long  delays  and  discourage- 
ments, through  ridicule  and  misrepresentation,  implies  a 
pcrennbl  source  of  enerjiy  quite  different  from  mere  insur- 
rectionary rage.  In  place  of  a  passing  gust  of  anger,  a 
persistent  and  cver-strengihening  Hcotimeut  is  here  the 
acting  agent.  Agitation  is  its  gymnasium.  5Ien  in  whom 
it  predominates  cultivate  it  in  the  rest.  Tliey  address  it 
in  speeches ;  they  write  articles  to  it ;  they  convene  mecN 
iiigs  for  its  manifestation.  It  is  aroused  by  denunciations 
of  iujustice;  it  ia  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  conscience; 
it  b  conjured  by  all  that  is  fair  and  upright  and  equitable. 
Pictures  of  the  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  exhibited  to  excite 
its  abhorrence ;  a  state  of  pure  freedom  is  described  to  it 
as  the  one  to  be  loved  and  hoped  for;  and  it  is  made  Bcn< 
sible  of  the  sacrcdness  of  human  rights.  After  men'a 
minds  have  been  for  many  years  thus  exeicised  and  stim- 
ulated, a  sufficiently  intense  manifestation  of  feeling  la 
l>roduced,  and  then  comes  the  reform.  But  this  feeling, 
mark,  proceeds  from  that  same  combination  of  faculties 

I  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  free  inatitiitiouB  are  upheld  and 
made  praotioable.  One  of  these  agitations,  therefore,  ia  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  to  the  liberties  obtained  by  it. 
The  power  to  get  freedom  becomes  the  measure  of  the 
power  to  use  it.  The  law  of  social  forms  is  that  they  shall 
bo  expressive  of  national  character;  they  come  into  exist 
ence  bearing  its  impress ;  and  they  live  only  so  long  an  it 
■applies  them  with  vitality.      Now  a  general  diasatisfao 
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tion  with  old  arrangements  is  a  Gign  that  the  iiationsl 
character  require*  better  ones;  and  for  the  people  in  pnr- 
Knit  of  these  better  ones  to  have  organized  aflsociations, 
maintained  lecturers,  and  for  session  after  session  to  have 
wearied  the  legislature  with  petitions — to  have  continued 
this,  too,  until  the  accumulated  force  of  opinion  has  be- 
come irresistible,  is  to  have  given  conclusive  proof  that 
the  change  brought  about  is  really  in  harmony  with  the 
wants  of  the  age.  The  new  institutions  do  not  now  es- 
presa  an  exceptional  state  of  the  popular  mind,  but  ex- 
press its  habitual  state,  and  hence  arc  certain  to  be  fitted 
toil. 


§  12.  Here  then  is  cncouvagement  for  timid  refc 
era.  Men  of  true  insight  need  none  of  tliese  detailed 
siderations  to  steady  their  convictions  by.  The  mathema- 
tician does  not  call  for  a  pair  of  compasses  to  test  a  proved 
theorem  with;  nor  does  the  man  with  healthy  faith  wait 
for  more  evidence  after  lie  hears  what  the  moral  law  aay^ 
tt  is  enough  for  him  that  a  thing  is  riifht.  He  will  never 
believe  that  the  carrying  out  of  what  is  right  by  right 
means,  can  be  injurious.  And  this  is  the  only  spirit 
worthy  to  be  named  religious,  Bnt  as,  unhappily,  the 
many  are  not  endowed  with  so  trusting  a  belief,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  bark  the  dictates  of  equity  with  supplementary 
arguments.  The  moral  infidelity  of  the  espedienoy  school 
requires  meeting.  And  it  is  to  those  infected  by  it  that 
the  above  considerations  are  commended,  as  showing  that 
they  need  not  fear  to  exhibit  whatever  sympathy  with 
democratic  principles  they  possess — need  not  fear  to  throw 
tlicir  energies  at  once  into  the  popular  cause,  for  that  wheo 
equitable  institutions  are  equitably  obtained,  they 
necessarily  prosper. 


§    13.      Tims  the   claim  deducible  from  thi 
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equal  freedom — the  claim  posseased  by  each  oitizcn  to  lik* 
political  power  with  the  rest — is  not  oounterbatanced  by 
any  of  those  prudential  considerations  eoramonly  oi^ed 
against  it.  We  find  that  bo  loiig  as  eclfishness  makes  gov- 
eruiuent  needful  at  all,  it  must  make  every  government 
corrupt,  save  one  1q  which  all  tiiea  arc  represent eil.  The 
nsBortion  that  conceding  universal  suffrage  would  be 
creating  a  comparatively  immoral  constituency,  proves  to 
bo  quite  nnwarraatable ;  Gcciog  that  all  classes  are  Iul- 
moral,  and,  when  numbers  and  circum.BtanoeB  are  taken  into 
account,  apparently  in  an  equal  degree.  A  glance  at  tlie 
evidence  shows  that  popular  ignorance  also  is  a  two* 
edged  objection;  for,  in  the  knowledge  which  may  be 
supposed  needful  for  the  riglit  use  of  votes,  the  masa  of 
those  inside  the  pale  of  the  constitution  are  about  as  defi- 
cient as  those  outside  of  it.  The  argument  that  purely 
representative  institutions  have  been  tried  and  have  failed, 
is  not  only  based  upon  inapplicable  instances,  but  would 
prove  nothing  if  substantiated.  Lastly,  in  tliis,  as  in  other 
caies,  it  turns  out  that  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  in- 
junctions of  the  moral  law  is  proportionate  to  the  advance 
men  have  made  toward  the  moral  state;  political  arrange- 
ments inevitably  adjusting  themselves  to  the  popular 
obAracter.  So  that  whiliit  we  may  say  Lo  the  ardent  dem- 
oomts — "  Be  sure  that  a  democracy  will  be  attained  when- 
ever the  people  are  good  enough  for  one  " — we  may  on 
the  other  hand  say  to  those  of  little  faith — "Fear  not  that 
R  democracy,  when  peacefully  attained,  can  be  attained 
too  sooit." 
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TllK  nCTY  OF  THE   STATE. 


§  1.  As  already  said  (pp.  230  and  231),  momlitf 
stands  toward  government  only  m  tlie  nature  of  a  limtta> 
tion — bcbavee  negatively  with  regard  to  it,  not  positii-^ 
ly — replies  to  all  inquiries  by  silently  indicating  tlie  CM>n- 
ditions  of  existence,  constitution,  and  conduct,  nndor 
wiiich  alone  it  may  be  otbically  tolerated.  And  thus,  ig- 
noring government  altogether,  the  moral  law  can  give  us 
no  direct  information  as  to  what  a  goTemment  ought  to 
do — can  merely  say  what  it  ought  not  to  do.  That  we 
are  left  with  no  precise  knowledge  beyond  this,  may  in- 
deed be  inferred  from  a  preceding  chapter.  For  if,  as  was 
shown,  every  man  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  slate,  and 
if,  OS  a  consequence,  the  state  must  be  regarded  as  a  body 
of  men  voluntarily  associated,  there  remains  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  in  the  abstract  from  any  other  incorporated 
society — nothing  to  determine  its  specific  function;  snd 
we  may  conceive  its  members  assigning  to  it  any  functi 
that  does  not  involve  a  breach  of  the  moral  law. 

Immc^ate  guidance  in  this  matter  being  thus  im] 
Lie,  we  must  follow  such  indirect  ways  of  arriving  at  tbe 
truth  as  are  o])en  to  us.  The  question  is  no  longer  ono  of 
pure  ethics,  and  ia  therefore  incapable  of  solntion  by  any 
exact  methods:  approximative  ones  only  are  available. 
Fortunately  there  are  several  of  these ;  and  converging  ss 
Ihcy  do  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  conclusion  assumes 
■omothing  like  the  character  of  certainty.  Let  us  now-, 
iiincessively  employ  them. 

§  2.     Good,  and  perfect,  and  compltte,  are  worda 
plicable  to  whatever  is  thoroughly  fitted  to  its  pi 
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and  by  the  word  moral  we  signify  tlie  same  property  in  a 
man.  A  thing  which  entirely  answers  its  end  cannot  be 
unproved  ;  and  a  man  who.se  nature  leads  him  to  a  spon- 
taneous fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will  cannot  be  conceived 
better.  To  be  quite  self-soflicing — to  have  powem  einclly 
oorameiisiirate  with  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  to  be  or- 
ganically moraL  Given  the  ordained  object — happiness ; 
given  the  conditions  under  which  this  happiness  is  to  be 
compassed;  and  perfection  consists  in  the  possession  of 
faculties  exactly  adapted  to  these  conditions;  whilst  the 
moral  law  is  simply  a  statement  of  that  line  of  conduct  by 
which  the  conditiouB  are  satisfied.  Hence  to  the  rightly- 
constituted  man  all  external  help  ia  needless — detrimental 
even.  Just  as  the  healthy  body  wants  no  crntoh,  tonic, 
or  Ktimulus,  bat  has  within  itself  the  means  of  doing 
everything  required  of  it,  so  the  normally-developed  char- 
acter asks  no  artificial  aids;  and  indeed  rcpadiates  them 
as  preoccupying  the  sphere  for  the  exerclBe  of  faculties 
which  the  hypothf  BIS  supposes  it  to  have.  Wlien,  on  the 
other  hand,  man's  constitution  and  the  conditions  of  his 
eitifitcnco  are  not  in  harmony,  (hero  arise  external  agencies 
to  supply  the  place  of  deficient  internal  faculties.  And 
these  temporary  substitutes  being  supplementary  to  the 
iacnllies,  and  assisting  tho  imperfect  man  as  they  do  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  bis  being — the  moral  law,  as  we  call  it — 
obtain  a  certain  reflex  authority  f\'om  that  law,  varying 
with  the  degree  in  which  they  subscrvo  its  requirements. 
Whatever  may  be  its  epccial  function,  it  la  clear  that 
government  ia  one  of  these  artJfieial  aids ;  and  the  most 
important  of  them. 

Or  the  case  may  perliapa  be  more  clearly  stated  thus ; 
—If  government  has  any  duty  at  all,  that  duty  must  be 
to  perform  a  service  of  some  kind — to  confer  a  benefit. 
But  every  possible  benefit  or  service  which  can  be  ren- 
dered to  a  man  is  comprehended  under  the  general  eiprcn 
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Hion  of  aEsistiDg  him  to  fulfil  the  law  of  bU  beings 
Whether  you  feed  the  hungry,  or  care  the  diseased,  or 
defend  the  weak,  or  curb  the  vicious,  you  do  but  euable 
or  constrain  them  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  complete 
happiness  more  nearly  ttiaa  they  would  otherwise  do. 
And  causing  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  complete* 
happiness  is  causing  couformiiy  to  the  moral  law.  I^ 
therefore,  all  benefits  that  can  bo  conferred  on  men  are 
aids  to  tlie  fnlfitment  of  the  moral  Ian,  the  bi'ucfils  to  be 
conferred  by  government  must  be  of  this  nature. 

So  much  being  conceded,  let  ua  next  inquire  how  (i 
moral  law  may  be  most  essentially  subserved,  PractiMi^ 
bility  manifestly  underlies  performance.  That  whiuh 
makca  an  act  feasible  must  take  precedence  of  the  act  itselC 
Before  the  injunction — Do  this,  there  necessarily  comes 
the  postulate — It  can  be  done.  Before  establishing  a 
code  for  the  right  exercise  of  faculties,  there  must  ba 
established  the  condition  which  makes  the  exercise  of  fao- 
nltiea  possible,  Kow,  this  condition  which  makes  ths 
exercise  of  faculties  possible  is — power  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jects on  which  lliey  are  to  be  exercised — the  objects  of 
desire  ;  and  this  is  what  we  otherwise  call  liberty  of  action 
— freedom.  Itut  that  which  makes  the  exercise  of  facul- 
ties possible,  is  that  whicli  makes  tlic  fulfilment  of  the 
moral  law  possible.  And  freedom  being  thus  the  graml 
prerequisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  it  follows 
that  if  a  man  is  to  be  hel]>cd  in  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law, 
tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  to  him  this  all-cssen* 
lial  freedom.  This  aid  must  come  l)efore  any  other  aid— 
in,  in  fact,  that  which  renders  any  other  aid  practicable; 
for  DO  faculty  to  which  liberty  of  action  b  denied  can  be 
assisted  in  the  performance  of  its  fuMction  until  liberty  of 
action  has  been  restored.     Of  all  ins  ti  tut  ions,  therefore, 


which  the  imperfect  man  sets  up 
nature,  the  chief  one  must  li:i 
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fau  freedom.  But  tho  freedom  that  cau  bo  guaranteed  to 
each  ia  boondted  by  the  Uke  freedom  to  be  guaranteed 
to  all  otliera.  Tiiis  is  necessitated  both  by  the  moral 
law  and  by  the  simultaneous  claims  made  upoa  ths  ' 
inBtitutlon  it«clf  by  its  clients.  Henco  we  must  in- 
fer that  it  is  the  funotion  of  this  chief  institution  wbloli 
we  call  a  government,  to  uphold  the  law  of  equal 
freedom. 

To  determmo  the  duty  of  the  state  by  reverting  to  a 
supposed  understanding  entered  into  by  the  founders  of 
society — a  social  contract — we  have  already  seen  to  be  im- 
practicublo  (p.  222).  Men  did  not  deliberately  establish 
political  arrangetncnlB,  but  grew  iuto  them  unconsciouBly 
—probably  had  no  conception  of  an  associated  condition 
until  they  found  themselves  in  it.  Moreover,  were  the 
hypotfaoais  of  au  original  agreement  reasonable,  it  ooald 
not  help  us;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  the 
duties  imposed  by  a  horde  of  savages  on  their  chief,  or 
council  of  chiefs,  must  necessarily  be  the  duties  of  govern- 
ments throughout  all  time.  Nevertheless,  if,  instead  of 
speculating  as  to  what  might  have  happened  during  tho 
infancy  of  civilisation,  we  consider  what  must  have  hap> 
pened,  something  may  be  learnt.  On  turning  to  page  226, 
the  reader  will  find  it  argued  at  length  that  for  men  to 
have  remained  in  the  associated  state  implies  that  on  the 
whole  they  found  it  preferable  to  tlie  isolated  one;  which 

uis  that  they  obtained  a  greater  sum  total  of  gratifica- 
tion under  it;  which  means  that  it  afforded  Ihcm  fuller 
exercise  for  their  faculties;  which  means  that  it  olfered  s 
safer  guarantee  for  such  exercise — more  security  for  their 
claims  to  life  and  property;  that  is,  for  their  rights.     But 

nen  could  have  continued  in  the  associated  state  only   j 

ause  on  the  average  it  insured  their  riglits  better  than  | 
the  previous  one,  then  the  insuranee  of  their  rights  Iw  ' 
eomcs   the   special   duty  which  society  in   its  corporata 
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capacity  has  lo  perform  toward  individuals.  That  fiino 
tton  by  which  a  thing  begins  to  esist  we  may  safely  con- 
eider  its  all-essential  fanctlon.  Kow,  whilst  thuse  many 
aids  to  gratification  which  civilization  has  brought  ua 
were  yet  nudeveloped,  society  must  have  existed  orUy 
because  it  protected  its  members  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  afford  satisfaction  lo  the  faculties.  But  to 
protect  men  in  the  pursuit  of  those  things  which  afibrii 
aatisfaotioD  to  the  faculties  is  to  maintain  their  rights. 
And  if  it  was  by  maintaimng  the  rights  of  its  members 
that  society  began  to  be,  then  to  maintain  their  rights 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  its  primary  duty. 

Further  confirmation  may  be  drawn  from  the  universal 
praolic*  of  mankind  in  this  matter.  Widely  tts  people 
have  differed  respecting  the  proper  bounds  of  legislative 
superintendence,  all  have  held  them  to  include  the  defence 
of  the  subject  against  aggression.  Whilst,  in  various 
coantries  and  times,  a  hundred  different  functions  have 
been  assigned  to  the  state — whilst  there  have  probal 
been  no  two  governments  that  have  entirely  agreed  in 
number  and  nature  of  their  functions — whilst  the  thinj^ 
specially  attended  to  by  some  have  been  wholly  neglected 
by  othera,  and  thereby  proved  non-essential,  there  is  one 
office — that  of  protector — which  has  been  common  to 
them  alL  Did  this  fact  stand  alone  it  might  by  a  stretch 
of  incredulity  be  construed  into  an  accident.  But  coinoid- 
ing  as  it  does  with  the  foregoing  inferences  drawn  from 
die  nature  of  m.in'a  constitution  and  the  necessary  oi 
of  society,  we  may  safely  take  it  as  a  further  evidence 
the  duty  of  the  state  is — to  protect — to  enforce  the  law 
equal  freedom ;  to  maintain  men's  rights,  or,  as  we 
monly  express  it — to  administer  justice. 

§    3.     The  question— What  is  the  thing  to  be  d 
by  a  government?  being  answered,  there  arises  the  Oil 
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Wliiolj  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  doing  it?  To  ih« 
proposition — the  adrainietnilion  of  justice  is  the  special 
doty  of  the  state,  there  hangs  the  corollary — ^the  Btato 
ought  to  employ  the  best  methods  of  liiliilliDg  that 
duty ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  inquiry — What  are  they?   ^ 

By  our  hypothesis  the  connection  of  Ciich  individual 
with  the  commnuity  as  politically  organized,  must  bo 
voluntary.  In  virtue  of  its  very  office  an  institutlott 
which  proposes  to  guarantee  a  man's  freedom  to  eKercise 
his  faculties,  can  only  tender  its  services  to  him ;  cannot 
coerce  him  into  the  acceptance  of  them.  If  it  does  it 
becomes  self-contradicting — violates  that  very  freedom 
wliiuh  it  proposes  to  maintain.  Citizenship  then  being 
willingly  asHumctI,  we  mnst  inquire  what  agreement  is 
thereby  tacitly  entered  into  between  the  state  and  its 
members.  Two  things  are  conceivable.  There  may 
either  bo  an  understanding  that  whoever  applies  to  tJte 
judicial  power  for  assistance  shall  defray  the  costs  there- 
upon incurred  by  it  on  his  behalf,  or  it  may  be  provided 
that  the  payment  of  a  constant  contribution  toward  the 
expenses  of  this  judicial  power  shall  entitle  the  contributor 
to  its  services  whenever  he  needs  them.  The  first  of  thesu 
armngements  does  not  seem  altogether  practicable;  the 
other  is  one  to  which  existing  systems  partially  assimilate. 
In  either  case,  however,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
parties  will  duly  fulfil  their  promisee;  that  equivalents  ol 
protection  and  taxation  shall  be  exchanged ;  that,  on  the 
one  side,  if  the  individual  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  etate 
guardianship,  he  shall  not  refuse  his  fair  share  of  state 
hardens;  and  on  the  other,  that  when  the  state  has 
imposed  tlie  biirdcns  it  shall  not  withhold,  the  guar-  I 
dianshlp. 

Self-evident  as  is  this  interpretation  of  the  agreement, 
which  citizensliip  presupposes,  judicial  practice  is  but 
little  yui Jed  hy  it.     Our  syslem  of  jurispiu deuce  takes  a 
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very  one-eided  view  of  the  matter.  It  la  indeed  stringent 
cnoQgh  in  enforcing  llie  claim  of  the  state  agninst  the  Bal> 
jeet ;  but  as  to  the  reciprocal  claim  of  the  subject  against 
the  state  it  ie  comparatively  careless.  That  it  recognizee  the 
title  of  the  tax-payer  to  protection  is  true ;  bat  it  is  also 
tmc  that  it  does  this  bat  partially.  From  certain  infringe 
raents  of  risbts,  arbitrarily  classed  as  criminal,  it  is  read; 
to  defend  every  complainant ;  but  against  others.  Dot  so 
classed,  it  leaves  every  one  to  defend  IiimselE  The  moat 
trilling  injury,  if  iuQicted  in  a  specified  manner,  is  cognizop 
ble  by  the  magistrate,  and  redress  may  be  obtuiucd  free  of 
charge;  bnt  if  otherwise  inflicted,  the  injary,  no  matter 
how  serious,  must  be  passively  borne,  unless  the  Bufferor 
has  plenty  of  money  and  a  sufficiency  of  daring.  Let  a 
man  have  Ms  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes,  and  the  law  will 
zealously  espouse  his  cause — will  mulct  his  assailant  in  a 
fine  and  costs,  and  will  do  this  without  charge,  Bnt  i^ 
instead  of  b&viog  been  bonneted,  he  has  been  wrongfully 
imprisoned,  he  is  politely  referred  to  a  solicitor,  with  the 
information  that  the  offence  committed  against  him  is 
actionable:  which  means,  that  if  rich  ho  may  play  doable 
or  quits  with  Fate ;  and  that  if  poor  he  must  go  without 
even  this  chance  of  compensation.  Against  picking  of 
pockets,  as  ordinarily  practised,  the  ruling  power  grants 
its  lieges  gratuitous  protection ;  but  pockets 
picked  in  varioas  indirect  ways,  and  it  will  idly  look 
unless  costly  means  are  taken  to  interest  it.  It  will 
to  the  defence  of  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  a 
tnmips  by  a  half-starved  tramp;  but  as  to  the  estate  on 
which  these  turnips  grew,  that  may  be  Stolen  without 
risk,  so  long  aa  the  despoiled  owner  is  left  friendless  and 
penniless.*  Some  complaints  need  only  to  be  whispered, 
and  it  forthwith  plays  the  parts  of  constable,  lawyer, 

•  It  !l  true  that  ■  |ilainliir  who  esm  dwcor  that  be  is  not  worth  £0 
tae  in  fannA  jinprrh.     But  thU  j>iiviWgE  )a  almont  ■  dead  k-llcr. 
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judge,  and  gaoler;  whilst  to  others  it  ttA-ua  a  deaf  ent  ' 
BiUuaa  they  are  made  through  its  biibed  hangers-on.  Now  ' 
It  is  the  iiijurt'd  man's  champion ;  and  now  it  throws  down 
ita  weapons  to  sit  as  umpire,  whilst  oppressor  and  op- 
preesed  run  a  tilt  at  each  Other,  Over  such  and  such  pop 
tions  of  a  citizon's  rights  it  niouots  guard  and  cries— 
"Who  goes  there?"  to  every  intruder;  but  upon  the  rest 
any  one  may  trample  without  fear  of  being  challenged  by  it. 
To  a  man  with  perceptions  unhlnntcd  by  castom,  thia 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  subsisting  betwccu 
himself  and  the  state,  wonhl  seem  strange  enougtu  It  ia 
not  impossible  that  ho  might  call  the  transaction  a  swindle ; 
might  argue  that  his  property  liad  boon  taken  from  him 
under  false  pretences,  "To  what  purpose,"  he  might  ask, 
"  did  I  submit  myself  to  your  laws,  if  I  am  now  to  be 
denied  the  advantages  promised  in  retom  ?  Have  I  not 
complied  with  &11  the  stipubitious  ?  You  demanded  alle- 
giance, and  I  gave  iu  Tou  said  money  was  necdfid,  and  I 
paid  tho  uttermost  farthing  of  your  exactions,  heavy  as 
they  were.  You  required  me  to  fulfil  certain  civil  func- 
tions,  aud  I  fulfilled  them  cheerfully.  Yet  now  when  1 
ask  you  to  give  me  that  for  which  I  made  these  saoriliaeSf 
you  shiifQe.  I  supposed  you  were  to  act  the  port  of  an 
Argus-eyed  aud  Biiarcua-armed  guardian,  ever  watching  ' 
over  my  interests,  ever  ready  to  step  in  and  defend  them; 
10  that  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  absorbed  in  busineu  I 
3r  immersed  in  pleasure,  I  might  have  the  gratifying  con- 
iciousneea  of  being  carefully  shielded  from  injury.  Now, 
however,  I  find,  not  only  that  my  rights  may  be  trespassed 
ipon  in  many  ways  without  attracting  your  notice,  but 
Uiat  even  when  I  tell  you  I  lia^c  been  wronged,  and 
demand  yonr  interposition,  you  shut  the  door  in  my  facet 
and  will  not  listen  until  I  have  exorbitantly  feed  some  of 
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the  acrrants  who  have  access  to  your  private  ear.  Wfaal 
am  I  to  understand  by  thin  ?  Is  it  that  your  reTenue  u 
iDBufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  di9ponsiii<|^  justice  in  all 
cases  ?  If  80,  why  not  say  as  ninoh,  and  let  us  increase 
it?  la  it  that  you  cannot  accomplish  what  you  profess? 
If  BO,  declare  candidly  what  you  are  able  to  do,  and  what 
not.  But  at  any  rate  let  as  have  some  intettigible  uadei^ 
standing,  and  not  this  jumble  of  contradictions — this  o 
flict  of  promise  and  performance — this  taking  of  the  pajT— 
without  doing  the  duty," 


4 


§  4.  That  men  should  sit  down  so  apathetically 
they  Jo  under  the  present  corrupt  administration  of  ji 
lice,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  That  wc,  with  all  our 
jealousy  of  abuses ;  with  all  onr  opportanities  of  oanvass- 
ing,  blaming,  and  amending  the  acts  of  the  legislati 
with  all  our  readiness  to  organize  and  agitate ;  with 
Anti-Corn  Law,  Slavery-Abolition,  and  Catholio-Emi 
pation  victories  fi-eah  in  remembrance ;  that  we,  the 
pendent,  determined,  self-ruling  English,  shoold  daily  be» 
hold  the  giant  abominations  of  our  judicial  system,  and 
yet  do  nothing  to  rectify  them,  is  really  quite  incoinprflki 
honsible.  It  is  not  as  though  the  facts  were  disputed  " 
men  are  agreed  upon  them.  The  dangers  of  law  are 
verbial.  The  names  nf  its  ofRcera  are  used  as  synonyme* 
for  trickery  and  greediness.  The  dectsioos 
are  typical  of  chance.  In  all  companies  you  hear  but  one 
opinion,  and  each  person  confirms  it  by  a  fresh  illustmr 
tion.  Now  yon  are  informed  of  £300  having  been  ex- 
pended in  the  recovery  of  forty  shillings'  worth  of  prop- 
erty; and  again  of  a  cause  that  was  lost  because  an  at 
firmation  could  not  be  received  in  place  of  an  oath.  A 
right-hand  neighbour  can  tell  you  of  a  judge  who  nllowMl 
idictment  to  be  objected  to,  on  the  plea 
ords,  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,"  were  not  insorte< 
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fore  the  date;  ind  another  to  your  loft  narrates  how  a 
thief  lately  tried  for  stealing  a  giiiuea-pig  wae  acquitted, 
because  a  guinea-pig  was  shown  to  be  a  kind  of  rat,  and 
a  rat  could  not  be  property.  At  one  moment  the  story  la 
of  a  poor  man  whose  rich  enemy  has  deliberately  ruined 
him  by  tempting  him  into  litigation ;  and  at  the  next  il  ia 
of  a  child  who  has  been  kept  in  prison  for  six  weeks,  in 
default  of  sureties  for  her  appearance  as  witness  against 
one  who  hod  assanlted  her.*  This  gentleman  has  been 
cheated  out  of  half  his  property,  bat  dared  not  attempt 
to  recover  it  for  fear  of  loelng  more ;  whilst  his  less  pru- 
dent companion  can  parallel  the  experience  of  him  who 
said  that  he  had  only  twice  been  on  the  verge  of  ruin ; 
onco  when  ho  had  lost  a  law-suit,  and  once  when  he  had 
gained  one.  On  all  sides  you  are  told  of  trickery  and  op- 
pression, and  revenge,  committed  in  the  name  of  justice; 
of  wrongs  endured  for  want  of  money  wherewith  to  pm^ 
chase  redress;  of  rights  unclaimed  because  contention 
with  the  powerful  usurper  was  useless;  of  chancery -suits 
that  outlasted  the  lives  of  the  suitors;  of  fortunes  swal- 
lowed up  in  settling  a  title ;  of  estates  lost  by  au  informal-  i 
ity.  And  then  comes  a  catalogue  of  victinis — of  those 
who  have  trusted  and  been  deceived;  gray-headed  men 
whose  hardly-earned  savings  went  to  fatten  the  attorney  ; 
threadbare  and  holtow-cheeked  insolvents  who  lost  all  in 
the  attempt  to  get  their  due;  some  who  had  been  reduced 
to  flubaiat  on  the  charity  of  friends ;  others  who  had  died 
the  death  of  a  pauper ;  with  not  a  few  whose  anxieties 
had  produced  insanity,  or  who  in  their  desperation  had  . 
committed  suicide.  Yet,  wuilst  all  parties  ct^ho  each  oth- 
ers' exclamations  of  disgust,  these  iuiquilios  couiinue  iin* 
shcckei] ! 

§  6.     There  are  not  wanting,  however,  men  who  de> 

•  'nic  ciuw  cKVurrnl  ut  WuichcsUr  iu  Jul;,  IH9 


featl  this  Btato  of  tilings — who  actually  argue  that  goi 
ernment  should  perform  but  imperfectly  what  they  allovv 
to  bo  itfl  special  function.     WhiUl,  on  the  one  hand,  they  I 
admit  that  a4ministmtiun  of  justice  ie  the  vital  nee 
of  civilized  life,  they  maintain,  on  the  other,  tliat  jnstJa^l 
may  bo  adminietercd  too  well !     "  For,"  say  they,  "  weij^g 
law  cheap,  all  men  would  avail  thcruselves  of  it.    Di4T 
there  exist  no  dilficatty  in  obtaining  justice,  justice  W011I4  J 
be  demanded  in  every  ease  of  violated  rights.    Ten  times  , 
&8  many  ap))eals  would  be  mode  to  the  authorities  as 
now.      Men  would    rush    into  Ic^al  proceedings  OD  the 
Blightest  provocation;  and  litigation  would  be  eo  esoiv 
iQously  increased  as  to  make  the  remedy  worse  than  tl 
disease." 

Such  is  the  argument;  an  argument  involving  eith 
a  gross  abisurdity  or  an  unwarrantable  asaumptioiL 
observe:  when  this  great  multiplieation  of  law  prooeeit 
Lngs  under  a  gratuitous  administration  of  justice  is  urged 
as  a  reason  why  things  should  romaiD  an  they  are,  it  is 
Implied  that  the  evils  attendant  npou  the  rectification  of 
all  wrongs,  would  be  greater  than  are  the  evils  attendant 
upon  submission  to  those  wrongs.  Either  the  great  i 
jority  of  civil  aggressions  must  be  borne  in  silence  1 
now,  or  must  be  adjudicated  upon  as  then  ;  and  the  all^ 
gation  is  that  the  first  alternative  is  preferable.  But  \ 
ten  thousand  litigations  are  worse  than  ten  thousand  t 
justices,  then  one  litigation  is  worse  thau  one  ii^nstiai 
Which  means  that,  as  a  general  principle,  an  ap])eal  to  tl 
law  for  protection  is  a  grc.iter  evil  than  the  trespass  c 
plained  oC  Which  means  that  it  would  be  better  to  harg 
no  administration  of  justice  at  all  I  If  fur  the  sake  of  6 
caping  this  absurdity  it  be  assumed  that,  as  things  now 
are,  all  ffrcat  wrongs  are  rectified — that  the  costliness  of 
law  prevents  insignificaM  ones  only  from  being  brought 
into  court,  and  that  coniMj^iucutly  the  above  inffrunco  cott  I 
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uot  lie  dr^wn — then,  either  denial  ia  given  to  tho  obvious 
fact  that,  \}j  the  poverty  they  inflict,  many  of  the  great- 
est wrongs  lucapacitate  their  victims  from  obtaiuiiig  re- 
dress, and  to  tiie  obvious  fact  that  the  civil  injuries  8u(- 
furod  hy  the  raaaaeb,  though  abeotuUly  small,  aru  relatively 
great;  or  elae  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  ou  nine-tenths 
of  the  population,  who  are  too  poor  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings, DO  civil  injuries  of  moment  are  ever  inflietiid ! 

Kor  ia  this  all.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  thut  makiug 
the  law  easy  of  access  would  increase  litigation.  An  op- 
posite eflect  might  be  produced.  The  prophecy  is  vitiated 
by  that  very  common  mistake  of  calculating  the  result  of 
some  new  arrangement  on  the  assumption  that  all  other 
tilings  would  remain  as  they  are.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  under  the  hypothetical  regime  just  as  many  trans- 
gresaions  would  occur  as  at  present.  Whereas  any  candid 
ohserver  can  see  that  most  of  the  civil  ofiences  now  eou- 
mitted,  are  committed  in  consequence  of  the  inofficioncy 
of  our  jadicial  system ; 

"  For  apriring  Jnatice  feeds  iaiqiiitj." 

It  ia  the  difficulty  that  ho  knows  there  will  be  ui  convict- 
ing him  which  tempts  iho  knave  to  behave  knavishly. 
Were  not  the  law  eo  expensive  and  so  uncertain,  dishon- 
est traders  would  never  risk  the  many  violations  of  it  they 
DOW  do.  The  trcepafsses  of  the  wealthy  against  the  poor 
would  be  rare,  wcirc  it  uot  that  the  aggrieved  have  practi- 
cally no  remedy.  JIark  how,  to  the  man  who  contem- 
plates wronging  his  fellow,  our  legal  system  holds  out 
promises  of  impunity.  Should  his  proposed  victim  he  one 
of  small  means,  there  is  the  likelihood  that  ho  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit:  bore  is  encouragement. 
Should  he  possess  enough  money,  why,  even  then,  having, 
like  moat  people,  a  great  di-ead  of  litigation,  ho  will  proV 
ably  bear  his  loss  unresistingly:  hero   ia  further  encour 
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agemoDt.  Lastly,  our  plotter  remeniliera  that,  bIiouM  }m 
victim  veatore  an  action,  judicial  decisions  arc  very  mnch 
matters  of  accident,  and  that  the  guilty  are  oUcn  rescued 
by  clever  counsel :  here  is  still  more  encouragemei 
And  so,  all  tilings  considered,  he  determines  to  chanca  il 
Now,  he  would  never  decide  thus  were  legal'  prot«oti<ni~r 
efficient.  Were  the  adminbtration  of  law  prompt,  gratu- 
itous, and  certain,  those  probabilities  and  possibUitiea 
which  now  beckon  him  on  to  fraudulent  acta  would  van- 
ish. Civil  injuries  wittingly  committed  would  almost 
cease.  Only  in  cases  where  both  parties  sincerely  belieTed 
themselves  right,  would  judicial  arbitration  be  called  for; 
and  the  number  of  such  cases  is  comparatively  small. 
Litigation,  therefore,  so  far  &om  incrvoxing  on  justice  be- 
ing made  easy  of  obtainment,  would  probably  decreoM, 

g  6.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  setting  up  of  this  or 
that  system  of  juriaprudenoc  which  causes  the  intercoarsa 
of  men  with  eai^h  other  to  be  equitable  or  otherwise. 
The  matter  lies  deeper.  Aa  with  forms  of  government,  so 
with  forms  of  law;  it  is  the  national  character  that  de- 
cides. The  power  of  an  apparatus  primarily  depends,  not 
on  the  ingenuity  of  its  design,  but  on  the  strength  of  jta 
materials.  Be  his  plan  never  so  well  devised — his  ar- 
rangement of  struts,  and  ties,  and  bolts,  never  so  good-^ 
his  balance  of  forces  never  so  perfect — yot  if  our  engin 
has  not  considered  whether  the  respective  parts  of 
Btructnre  will  hear  the  strain  to  be  put  upon  them, 
mnst  call  him  a  bungler.  Similarly  with  the  institution- 
maker.  If  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  are  not 
of  the  requisite  quality,  no  cleverness  in  his  contrivance 
will  avail  any  thing.  Let  us  never  forget  that  ijistitutioni 
ire  tnade  of  men ;  that  men  are  the  struts,  ties,  and  bolts, 
but  of  which  tliey  are  filmed ;  and  that,  dovetail  and 
brace  tlicm  togelLer  as  we  may,  it  is  tlieir  nature 
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mtifit  finally  determine  whether  the  institutions  can  stand. 
Always  there  will  be  some  line  of  least  resittance,  along 
which,  if  the  humanity  they  are  wrought  out  of  he  not 
strong  enough,  they  will  give  way;  and  having  given 
way,  will  sink  down  into  a  lees  trying  attitude.  Tims  it 
is,  amongst  other  tilings,  wiiJi  judicial  mculianisms.  No 
matter  how  admirably  devised,  their  results  will  be  good 
only  in  proportion  as  the  nation  is  good.  The  inRtrumen- 
talitics  by  which  they  are  to  act — judges,  juries,  consta- 
bles, witnesses,  gaolers  and  the  rest — must  bo  units  of  the 
people — will,  on  the  average,  be  marked  by  the  same  im- 
pcrleclions  as  the  people;  and  though  the  system  they  are 
set  to  work  out  be  perfect,  yet  will  the  badness  of  their 
characters  degrade  its  acts  down  to  a  level  with  the  gen- 
eral condnct  of  society. 

That  justice  can  be  well  administered  only  in  propor- 
tion as  men  become  just,  is  a  fact  too  generally  overlooked. 
"If  they  had  but  trial  by  jury!"  says  some  one,  moral- 
izing on  the  Russians,  But  they  can't  have  it.  It  could 
not  Gxist  amongst  them.  Even  if  established  it  would 
not  work.  They  lack  that  substratum  of  honesty  and 
trothfiilness  on  which  alone  it  can  stand.  To  be  of  use, 
this,  like  any  other  institution,  must  be  born  of  the  popu- 
lar character.  It  is  not  trial  by  jury  that  produces  jus- 
tice, but  it  is  the  sentiment  of  justice  that  produces  trial 
by  jury,  as  the  organ  through  which  it  is  to  act ;  and  the 
organ  will  be  inert  unless  the  sentiment  is  there.  These 
social  forms  which  we  regard  as  so  potential,  are  things 
jf  quite  secondary  importance.  What  mattered  It  that 
the  Roman  plebeians  were  endowed  with  certain  privi- 
leges, when  the  patricians  prevented  them  from  exercising 
those  privileges  by  ill-treatment  carried  even  to  the  death  f 
What  mattered  it  that  our  statute-book  contained  equita- 
ble provisions,  and  that  officers  were  appointed  to  enforce 
them,  when  there  needed  a  Magna  Charta  to  demand  thai 
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juBtioc  bIiouM  neither  bo  sold,  denied,  Dor  delayed  ?  What 
matters  it  even  now,  that  all  men  are  declared  equal  be- 
fore tlie  law,  when  magistrates  are  swayed  by  class  Bym« 
[lathtcB,  and  treat  a  gentleman  more  leniently  tiian  an  arti- 
Ban  ?  If  we  think  that  we  can  rectify  the  relationships 
of  men  at  will,  we  deceive  ourselves.  What  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says  of  constitutions — that  tliey  arc  not  mad^, 
but  grow,  applies  to  all  social  arrani^emeiits.  It  is  not 
true  that  once  upon  a  time  men  said — "Lettherobe  law;" 
and  there  was  law.  Administration  of  justice  was  origi- 
nnlly  impracticable,  Utopian ;  and  has  become  more  and 
more  practicable  only  as  men  have  become  less  lavage 
The  old  system  of  settling  dispntcs  by  personal  cont« 
and  the  new  system  of  settling  them  by  state  arbitration 
have  coexisted  throughout  all  agi's;  the  one  little  by  IK^n 
tie  nsurping  the  place  of  the  other,  ontgrowing  it.  It  waa 
only  after  some  advance  had  been  made  that  the  civil 
power  could  get  recognised  at  all  as  a  maintainer  of  rights. 
The  feudal  baron  with  castle  and  retatuera  maintained  fa 
own  rights,  and  would  have  considered  himself  disgi 
oy  asking  legal  aid.  Even  after  he  had  agreed  to  regai 
bis  suzerain  as  umpire,  it  was  still  in  the  lists,  and  by  th« 
strength  of  his  arm  and  his  lance,  that  he  made  good  hia 
cause.  And  when  we  remember  that  equally  amongst 
lords  and  labourers  this  practice  lingers  even  now — that 
we  have  still  duels,  which  it  is  thought  dishonourable  for 
a  gentleman  to  avoid  by  applying  to  a  magistrate — that 
wc  have  still  pngiliHtic  fights,  wliich  tho  people  try  to  hidfl 
from  the  police — we  are  taught  that  it  is  impossible  for  k 
judicial  S}-8tem  to  become  efficient  faster  than  men  be- 
come good.  It  is  only  after  public  morality  has  gained  t 
certain  ascendancy,  that  the  civil  power  gets  stroilf 
enough  to  perform  its  simplest  functions.  Before  t 
cannot  even  put  down  banditti ;  bordt^r  forays  continue  I 
spite  of  it ;  and  it  is  bearded  in  its  vcrv  etronghoMa,  ■ 
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amongat  ouiselves,  by  the  lliieTes  of  VV  hitefriars  but  two 
centuries  ago.  Under  early  govemmentB  the  ofiioerB  of 
law  arc  less  friends  than  cacmicR.  Legal  fonns  are  habits 
nolly  used  for  purposes  of  oppression.  Causes  are  decided 
by  f»vouritisiD,  bribery,  and  back-stairs  intrigae.  The 
judicial  apparatus  breaks  dovn  under  Uie  work  it  has  to 
do,  and  shows  as  in  a  Jonatlian  Wild,  a  Judge  Jeflries, 
and  even  a  Lord  Chanpollor  Bacon,  how  inevitably  its 
several  parts  are  rendered  inoperative  by  a  generally-dift 
fused  wickedncBS. 

Of  course  the  efficiency  of  present  and  fiiture  systems 
of  jurisprudence  must  t>e  determined  by  the  same  influ- 
ences. Of  our  own  legal  arrangementB  we  may  say,  what 
Emerson  has  well  said  of  institutions  generally — that  they 
are  about  as  good  as  the  characters  of  men  permit  them 
to  be.  When  we  read  of  Orange  magiBtrates  who  become 
aggressors  rather  than  protectors  ;  of  policemen  who  con- 
spire with  each  other  to  obtain  convictions  that  they  may 
be  promoted ;  and  of  the  late  Paliice  Court,  whose  officers 
habitually  favoured  the  plaintiff  with  the  view  of  inducing 
men  to  enter  suits  there,  we  find  that  now,  as  of  old,  jndt 
ciiii  protection  is  vitiated  by  the  depravity  of  the  age. 
Nevertheless  it  is  probable  th.it  we  are  ripe  for  something 
better  tlian  we  have.  The  universiil  dispjust  with  wliieh 
law  't»  regarded,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  this — as  «vt- 
dcDce,  moreover,  that  a  ohange  is  at  hand.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  mode  of  administering  justice  lately  pointed 
out  as  the  proper  one  is  immediately  teasible ;  seeing  that 
men,  by  not  having  yot  even  recognised  it  ni  theoretically 
right,  show  themselves  considerably  below  the  state  to 
which  it  is  natnral.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  not 
»dv(K3ating  its  adoption.  For,  what  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter  respecting  an  equitable  form  of  guveriiment,  may 
be  here  said  respecting  an  equitable  system  of  law ;  tbnt 
I  ho  power  quietly  to  establish  it  is  the  uieasiu'c  of  its  pra» 
til-ability. 
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§   7.      By-  dispersing  that  baze  of  politksl  sdj 
lion  through  which  the  state  and  its  appendages  loom 
large,  the  foregoing   considerations  suggest  a  BOmewl 
startling  question.    For  if  wbcQ  men*B  eavageDesa 
diahoneety  render  the  administration  of  jnsiice  most  m 
Hary,  it  is  impossible;  if  it  becomes  possible  only  in  pi 
portion  as  men  themselves  b<?comcJust;  and  if  that  sam« 
universal  nprigbtnees,  vbiub  permits  the  administratjoti 
of  JQBtice  to  become  perfect,  also  makes  it  needleM,  as  it 
evidently  must,  then  we  may  naturally  ask — Can  the  state 
really  administer  justice  at  nil?     Does  it,  looking  at  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  secure  to  the  people  any  fuller  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  than  they  would  have  witliont  it  t    May 
wc  not  conclude  that  it  takes  away  from  men's  liberties  in 
one  direction,  as  much  as  it  gives  in  another?    Is  it  not  a 
mere  dead  mechanism  worked  by  a  nation's  moral  seni 
ncitlier  adding  to,  nor  deducting  from,  the  force  of 
moral  eeuse;  and  consequently  unable  to  alter  the 
total  of  its  effects? 

A  strange  idea,  this,  some  will  think:  and  so  at  firsl 
sight  it  seems.  We  have  such  a  habit  of  regarding  gov- 
cromeut  in  its  protective  character,  and  forgetting  its  ag- 
gressive one,  that  tn  ask  whether  the  rights  it  secures  are 
not  abont  balanced  by  the  rights  it  violates,  seems  almost 
laughable.  Nevertheless  we  shall  find  that  on  drawing 
up  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  the  absurdity  of  tli^ 
doubt  disappears.  Passing  over  those  ruling  powers  otfi 
the  East,  which,  in  return  for  the  small  amount  of  seci 
tbey  guarantee,  are  in  the  habit  of  confiscating,  under 
pretence  or  other,  any  property  not  efficiently  com 
by  the  unfortunate  owners,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  pi 
their  exactions  so  far  as  to  have  to  give  back  for  seed 
the  spring  a  part  of  that  crop  they  had  taken  from 
husbandman  at  the  previous  harvest — passing 
those  middle-age  systems  of  government  under  which  pi 
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lectioB,  Bach  as  it  was,  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  resig- 
nation of  personal  freedom,  let  as  institute  as  favoiiralile 
a  comparison  as  possible.  Let  ub  take  the  relatively  good 
governments  we  now  know,  and  setting  down  on  the  one 
side  the  benefits  conferred,  and  on  the  other  the  e^'ils  in- 
flicted, let  UB  strike  a  balance  between  them.  Under  tho 
head  of  obligations  may  be  entered  the  el&eient  curb 
wUioh  oar  police  system  puts  upon  offences  against  person 
and  property;  our  courts  of  law,  too,  with  all  their  de- 
fects, afibi-d  a  partial  defence  against  civil  injuries  which 
needs  setting  down  in  the  estimate;  and  to  these  must  be 
added  what  far  outweigh  them  both — that  sense  of  habit- 
ual security,  and  that  consequent  ability  to  fenrlessly  carry 
on  the  business  of  life,  which  are  produced  by  the  mere 
presence  of  an  active  civil  power.  Even  after  deducting 
fVom  these  a  heavy  discount  on  the  score  of  shortcomings, 
there  unquestionably  remains  a  large  curplus  of  benefit  for 
which  the  state  may  claim  credit.  Turn  we  now  to  the 
per  contra  statement.  As  the  first  item  on  the  list  there 
stands  that  gigantic  injustice  infiicted  upon  ninetccn-twcn- 
tieths  of  the  community  by  the  usurpation  of  the  soil — 
by  tho  breach  of  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth  (Chap. 
IX.).  For  this  the  civil  power  is  rcsponsililc — has  itself 
been  a  party  to  the  aggression — has  made  it  legal,  and 
still  defends  it  as  right.  Next  comes  tho  trespass  ooromil- 
ted  agjunst  the  many  by  subordinating  them  to  the  few, 
and  forcing  them  to  obey  laws  to  which  their  consent  was 
never  asked.  Note  again  tlie  tyrannies  accompanying  na- 
tional defence — the  impressments  and  militia-drawings, 
the  continuous  abnegations  of  liberty  in  the  persons  of  sol- 
diers and  B^Iors,  ending  not  unfrequcntly  in  tho  sacrllioe 
of  their  Uvea.  Remember  also  how  our  rights  are  trenched 
upoQ  by  oommerdal  restrictions;  and  how  men  arc  not 
only  prevented  from  buying  and  selling  whore  they  please, 
btil  are  debarred  from  Pillowing  certain  occupations  until 
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they  have  boaght  government  permitB.  Nor  let  ua  forget 
the  [wnnltieB  that  until  lately  ho  eeriously  tranfigreswd 
religious  freedom — penalities  which,  aa  the  Anti-Statfr 
Church  Association  can  show,  have  by  no  means  disap- 
peared. And  all  these,  together  with  the  many  minor 
restriclions  hedging  ns  ahoat,  are  accompanied  by  those 
nerer-oeasing  incarsions  made  ii|>on  our  property  by  the 
tax-gatherer  and  the  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  by 
poor-rate  collectors  and  ctmrch  wardens.  Itleasuring 
wrongs,  aa  we  must,  by  the  degree  in  which  they  limit  the 
exercise  of  faculties,  let  ua  now  add  np  the  two  accounts 
and  contrast  tlieir  sum-totals.  On  the  one  side  govern- 
ment parthilly  eaves  us  (only  partially,  mind)  from  those 
assaults,  robberies,  murders,  cheatings,  and  kindred  ioja- 
ries,  to  which,  were  there  no  such  institution,  the  existing 
immorality  of  men  would  expose  us.  These  wo  must  im- 
«gine  to  he  distributed  over  the  community  at  largo,  and 
over  the  life  of  each  citizen,  and  then  conceive  to  what 
average  restriction  on  the  free  exercise  of  faculties  they 
would  be  equivalent.  On  the  other  aide  government  it- 
self transgresses  men's  liberties  by  the  monopoly  of  land, 
by  the  usurpation  of  power,  by  restrictions  on  trade,  by 
the  slavery  and  death  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  by  the 
ruin  of  hundreds  it  ought  to  protect,  by  favouritism  to 
3reeds  and  classes,  by  the  civil  functions  it  makes  impera- 
tive, by  petty  restraints  too  numerous  to  name,  but  above 
all  by  a  rcmoi-aolcss  taxation,  which,  afiectiiig  seven-eights 
of  the  nation  as  it  does  by  abstracting  a  large  percentage 
from  earnings  already  insufficient  for  neceaaarica,  virtually 
obliterates,  in  great  measure,  the  spheres  needed  for  the 
development  of  their  natures.  We  have  now  to  sup^ 
these  manifold  limitations  to  the  free  exercise  of  faoull 
Kveraged  like  the  others,  and  then  to  ask  ourselves  whel 
the  two  averages  are,  or  are  not,  equal  Is  tlie  qnei 
ifter  all  so  very  irrational  ?     Is  not  the  answer  donbtl 
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Nay, 


»t  aU 


indeed; 

doubtfuL 


consider  it  rightly  and  the  answer  is  no! 


It  i 


1  that  i 


;  government  can 
not  alter  the  total  amount  of  injaatico  committed.  The 
abflordity  is  in  Bnppoaing  that  it  can — In  supposing  that 
by  some  ingenioiiB  artifice  we  may  avoid  the  consoquencofl 
of  our  own  natoies.  The  civil  power  no  more  does  what 
to  the  careless  eye  it  seems  to  do,  than  the  juggler  really 
performs  hia  apparent  miracles.  It  is  imposaihie  for  man 
to  create  force.  He  can  only  alter  the  mode  of  its  mani. 
festations,  its  direction,  its  distribution.  The  power  that 
propels  bis  steamboata  and  locomotives  is  not  of  his  mak- 
ing; it  was  all  lying  latent  in  the  coal.  He  telegraphs 
by  an  agent  set  free  during  the  oxidation  of  zinc ;  bnt  of 
which  no  more  is  obtained  than  ia  due  to  the  number  of 
atoms  that  have  combined.  The  very  energy  he  expends 
in  moving  hia  arm  is  generated  by  tlie  cliemical  affinities 
of  the  food  he  eats.  In  no  case  uan  be  do  any  thing  bat 
avail  himself  of  dormant  furcca.  This  is  as  true  in  ethics 
as  in  physics.  Moral  feeling  is  a  force — a  force  by  which 
men's  actions  are  restrained  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds;  and  no  legislative  mechanism  can  increase  its  re- 
sults one  iota.  By  how  much  this  force  ia  deficient,  by  so 
much  must  its  work  remain  undone.  In  whatever  degree 
we  lack  the  qualities  needful  for  our  state,  in  the  same 
degree  must  we  suffer.  Nature  ivill  not  be  cheated. 
Whoso  should  think  to  escape  the  inSuence  of  gravitation 
by  throwing  his  limbs  into  some  peculiar  attitude,  would 
not  be  more  deceived  ttian  are  those  who  hope  to  avoid 
the  weight  of  their  depravity  by  arranging  themselfea 
into  this  or  that  form  of  political  organization.  Every  jot 
of  the  evil  must  in  one  way  or  other  be  home — conscionsly 
or  anconsoioasly ;  either  ic  a  shape  that  is  recognized,  or 
else  under  some  disguise.  No  philosopher's  atone  of  a 
constitution  can  produce  golden  conduct  &om  leaden  ii^- 
stincts.     No   apparatus  of  sciiatorB,  judges,  and   police^ 
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can  compeaBale  for  the  vant  of  an  mtemAl  gover 
sentiment.    Ko  legislative  manipnlation  can  eke  out  | 
insufficient  morality  into  a  Bufficicnt  one.     Xo  administC 
live  sleiglit  of  hand  can  save  us  from  ourselves. 

But  must  not  tbis  imply  that  government  is  of  | 
nse  whatever?     Not  at  all.     Although  unable  to  i 
the  Bum-total  of  injustice  to  be  Hupported,  It  can  still  | 
ter  itB  dUtribiUion.     And  this  is  what  it  rcaUy  does, 
its  aid,  men  to  a  considerable  extent  equalise  tbe  ( 
they  have  to  bear — spread  it  out  more  uniformly  over 
the  whole  community,  and  over  the  life  of  each  citi- 
een.     Entire  freedom  to  exercise  the  faculties,  interrupted 
by  entire  deprivations  of  it,  and  maried  by  the  perpetual 
danger  of  these  deprivations,  is  exchanged  for  a  freedom 
on  which  the  restrictions  arc  constant  but  partial     In- 
stead of  those  lossea  of  life,  of  limb,  or  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  which,  under  a  state  of  anarchy,  all  arc  liable 
to,  and  many  suficr,  a  political  organization  commits  uni- 
versal aggressions  of  a  comparatively  mild  type.     Wroiu 
that  were  before  occasional,  but  crushing,  are  now  uni 
ing,  but  bearable.     The  system  Is  one  of  mutual  assun 
agiuust  moral  disasters.    Just  aa  men,  whilst  they  cam 
prevent  fires  and  shipwrecks,  can  yet  guarantee  each  ot^ 
agiunst  ruin  from  these,  by  bearing  them  in  common,  a 
distributing  the  injuries   entailed  over  long  periods  i 
time;  so,  although  by  uniting  together  for  judi<^l  j 
poses  men  cannot  diminish  the  amount  of  injustice  to  | 
borne,  they  can,  and  do,  insure  themselves  against  its  a 
erwise  fata!  results. 


§  8.  When  we  agreed  that  it  was  the  esscn 
tion  of  the  state  to  protect — to  administer  the  law  of 
eqnal  freedom — to  maintain  men's  rights — we  virtually 
assigned  to  it  tbe  duty,  not  only  of  shielding  each  citizet 
from  the  trespasses  of  his  neighbours,  but  of  defendiq 
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bim,  in  common  with  the  community  at  large,  against  for- 
eign aggressions.  An  invading  foroe  may  i-iolate  people'* 
rights  as  much  as,  or  far  more  than,  an  equal  Imdy  ol 
felons ;  and  our  definition  requires  that  government  shall 
resist  tranBgression  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the 
other.  Protection, — this  ia  what  men  seek  by  political 
combination ;  and  whether  it  be  against  intcrnul  or  extern 
nal  cDcmica  matters  nut.  Unquestionably  war  is  immoral. 
Unt  so  likewise  is  the  violence  used  in  the  execution  of 
justice;  so  is  all  coercion.  Ethical  law  is  aa  certainly 
broken  by  the  deeds  of  judicial  authorities  as  by  those  of 
a  defensive  army.  There  is,  in  principle,  no  difference 
whaiover  between  the  blow  of  a  policeman's  baton  and 
the  thrust  of  a  soldier's  bayonet.  Both  are  infractions 
of  the  law  of  equal  free.iom  in  the  persons  of  those  injured. 
In  either  ease  we  have  force  snfKcicnt  to  produce  submis- 
sion ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  that  force  be  employed 
by  a  man  in  red  or  by  one  In  blue.  Policemen  are  soldiers 
who  act  alone:  soldiers  arc  policemen  who  act  in  unison. 
Government  employs  the  first  to  attack  in  detail  ten 
thousand  criminals  who  separately  make  war  upon  socie- 
ty ;  and  it  calls  in  the  last  when  threatened  by  a  like 
number  of  criminals  in  the  shape  of  drilled  troops.  Rfr 
sistance  to  foreign  foes  and  resistance  to  native  ones  hav- 
ing consequently  the  same  object — the  maintenance  of 
men's  rights,  and  being  effected  I>y  the  same  means — foroe, 
are  in  their  nature  identical,  and  no  greater  condemnation 
aan  be  passed  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other.  The 
doings  of  the  battles-field  merely  exhibit  in  a  concentrated 
form  that  immorality  which  is  inherent  in  goveniment, 
and  attaches  to  all  its  fiinctions.  What  is  so  manifest 
n  its  military  acts  is  true  of  its  civil  acts,  that  it  use* 
Wiong  to  pnt  down  wrong. 

Defenetve  warfare   (and  of  course  it  is  solely  to  tUf 
that  the  foregoing  argument  applies)  must  therefore  bf 
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tolerated  as  the  Icaet  oC  two  evils.  There  are  indeed 
some  who  nnconditioDallf  condemn  it,  and  would  meet 
invaeioQ  by  qod -resistance.  To  euch  there  are  scvenil 
replies. 

First,  consistency  re(|iiires  them  to  behave  in  like  fash- 
ion to  their  iellow-dlizens.  They  muHt  not  only  allow 
themsclvcB  to  be  cheated,  assaulted,  robbed,  wounded, 
without  ofii'ring  active  opposition,  but  must  refuse  help 
from  the  civil  power;  seeing  that  they  who  employ  foroe 
by  proxy,  arc  an  much  rcsponsiblo  for  that  force  ae  thoogb 
they  employed  it  themselves. 

Again,  such  a  theory  makes  paciGu  rclationEbips  be- 
tween men  and  nations  look  nccdlesely  Utopian.  If  all 
agree  not  to  aggress,  they  must  as  certainly  be  at  peaee 
with  each  other  as  though  they  had  all  agreed  not  to 
resifit.  So  that,  whilst  it  sets  up  so  difficult  a  standard 
of  behaviour,  the  rule  of  non-resistance  la  not  one  whit 
more  etficient  aa  a  preventive  of  war,  than  the  rule  of 
■aggression. 

Moreover  this  principle  of  uon-resistauce  is  not  di 
cible  from  the  moral  law.  The  moral  law  saya- 
ftggreSB.  It  cannot  say — Do  not  resist;  for  to  say 
wonld  1>«  to  presuppose  its  own  precepts  broken, 
plained  at  the  outset  {Chap,  I,),  Morality  descriltes 
conduct  of  perfect  men;  and  cannot  include  iu  ils  pren^ 
ises  circumstances  that  arise  from  imperfection.  That  rule 
which  attains  to  universal  sway  when  all  men  are  what 
-hey  ought  to  be,  must  be  the  right  rule,  must  it  not  i 
And  that  rule  which  then  becomes  impossible  of  fuIGlment 
must  be  the  wrong  one  ?  Well ;  in  an  ideal  state  the  law 
of  non-aggression  is  obeyed  by  all — is  the  vital  principle 
of  every  ono's  conduct — is  folly  carried  out,  reigns,  lives; 
«faeroas  in  such  a  state  the  law  of  non-resistance  nece» 
urily  becpmea  a  dead  letter. 

Lastly,  It  can  be  shown  that  Don- resist snce 
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Tiitely  wrong.  We  may  not  carelessly  abandon  onr  rights. 
We  may  not  give  away  our  birthright  for  tbe  sake  of 
peace.  If  it  be  a  duty  lo  resjiect  other  ineu'a  claims,  bo 
bIso  is  it  n  duty  to  mniiitnin  otir  own.  That  whicli  ia 
sacred  in  their  persona  is  sacred  in  oura  also.  Have  we 
not  a  faculty  which  makes  ua  feel  and  assert  our  title  to 
freedom  of  action,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  a  reflex  pro 
ceea,  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  like  title  in  our  fel- 
lows? Did  we  not  find  that  this  faculty  can  aot  strongly 
on  behalf  of  otheni,  only  when  it  acts  strongly  on  our 
own  behalf  {p.  UT)  ?  And  must  we  aasume  that,  whilst 
its  sympathetic  promptings  are  to  bo  diligently  listened 
to,  its  direct  ones  are  to  be  disregarded  ?  To  suppose 
this,  is  to  suppose  an  incurable  defect  in  our  moral  con* 
Btitution — is  to  suppose  that  the  very  sentiment  intended 
to  lead  us  will  itself  mislead  us.  No :  wo  may  not  be 
passive  under  aggression.  In  the  due  maintenance  of  our 
claims  is  involved  the  practicability  of  all  our  duties. 
Without  liberty  of  action,  without  righta,  we  cannot 
fully  exercise  our  faculties;  and  if  we  cannot  fully  oxer- 
oiae  our  faculties ;  we  oannot  fulfil  the  Divine  will ;  nnd 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  bo  deprived  of  that  without 
wltich  we  cannot  fulfil  the  Divine  will,  we  virtually  neg- 
lect that  will. 

But  how,  if  all  coercion  is  immoral  ?  Will  it  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  immoral  to  use  rioleuce  in  opposing  a  tre»- 
^asaer?  Certainly.  Then  either  alternative  is  wrong! 
Just  BO :  the  law  of  right  conduct  has  been  broken,  and 
this  dilemma  is  the  consequence.  Action  and  reaction 
are  equal.     The  blow  dealt  at  morality  in  the  person  of 

I  tbe  iiijurcd  cannot  end  with  itself:  tbero  must  I>e  a  cor- 
responding recoil.  The  fii-st  evil  gives  rise  to  an  equiva- 
lent second,  whether  it  la  met  by  resistance  or  not.  Tlie 
kssertion  looks  strange — will  perhaps  be  inerodibte  to 
fnany;  nevertheless  it  must  be  made.     And  all  wo  can 
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Bay  of  thb  soeiuiug  paradox  in,  that  it  shovre  )iov  actioi 
lapae  into  a  moral  chaos  when  once  the  cquilibrimn  ^ 
men's  relalionshipK  is  deetroyed. 

Thus  we  fiad  that  the  principle  of  non-rem  stance  is  n 
ethically  tme,  but  only  that  of  non-aggrcBsion — that  hcntNl 
a  government  ia  justified  in  taking  up  a  defensive  attitnd*  ' 
toward  foreign  enemies — and  tliat  the  abitract  criminality 
undoubtedly  attaching  to  such  a  proceedin 
criminality  wbicb  pervades  the  administration  of  justic&L 
ia  the  eame  criminality  of  which  government  is  itselfif 
conseijnence. 

§  9.  Of  international  arbitration  we  must  say,  as  off 
free  constitution,  or  a  good  system  of  juri^iprudence,  that  i| 
possibility  is  a  qnestion  of  time.  The  same  causes  whifli 
once  rendered  all  goTomment  impossible  have  hitherto 
forbidden  this  widest  extension  of  it.  A  federation  of 
peoples — a  universal  society,  can  exist  only  when  man's 
adaptation  to  tlie  social  state  haa  become  tolerably  cm 
plete.  We  have  already  aeen  (p.  219),  that  in  the  e 
stage  of  civilization,  when  the  repulsive  force  is  stroi^ 
and  the  aggregative  force  weak,  only  small  communiti 
are  possible;  a  modification  of  character  < 
tribes,  and  satrapies,  and  gentry,  and  feudal  lordships,  i 
duns,  gradually  to  coulcsce  into  naliona ;  and  a  still  fa| 
tier   modification   will    allowili'  »  still   furtbe 
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practicable  at  the  present  moment,  a  brotherhood  of  na- 
tions is  being  letade  practicable  by  the  very  effortx  lued 
to  bring  it  about.  These  philanthropic  enthusiasms, 
which  the  worldly-wise  think  so  ridiculous,  are  essential 
parts  of  the  process  by  which  the  desideratum  is  being 
wrought  out.  Perhapa  no  fact  is  more  significant  of  the 
change  going  on  than  the  spread  of  that  non-resistance 
theory  lately  noticed.  That  we  should  find  sprinkled 
amongst  us  men,  who  from  the  desire  to  receive  this  ultra- 
humane  doctrine  do  violence  to  their  perceptions  of  what 
is  due  to  therasclvca,  cannot  but  afford  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation. Unsound  as  the  idea  may  be,  its  origin  is  good. 
It  is  a  redundant  utterance  of  that  sympathy  which  trans- 
forms the  savage  man  into  the  social  man,  the  brutal  into 
the  benevolent,  the  unjust  into  the  just ;  and,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  signs  of  the  times,  prophesies 
that  a  better  relationship  betiveen  nations  is  approach- 
iDg.  Meanwhile,  in  looking  forward  to  some  all-em- 
bracing federal  arrangement,  ve  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  stability  of  so  complicated  a  political  organization  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  fitness  of  one  nation  but  upon  the 
fitness  of  many. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TJM   I.IUrr  OT  BTATK-DDTY, 

§  1,  A  function  to  each  organ,  and  each  organ  to  its 
own  fiinction,  is  the  law  of  all  organization.  To  do  its  work 
well,  an  apparatus  must  possess  special  fitness  for  that 
work ;  and  this  wilt  amount  to  wnfitncss  for  any  other 
work.  The  lungs  catmot  digest,  the  heart  cannot  respire, 
the  stomach  cannot  propel  blood.  Kacb  muscle  and  each 
gland  must  Lave  its  own  particular  nerve.    There  is  no',  a 
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fibre  in  tho  body  but  wbat  has  a  channel  to  bring  it 
a  channel  to  take  its  food  away,  an  agency  for  causing* 
to  nasimtlate  nutriment,  an  agency  for  etimulitting  it 
perfonu  its  peculiar  duty,  and  a  lueehanism  to  take  away 
effete  matter;  not  one  of  which  can  be  dispensed  wttli. 
Between  creatures  of  the  lowest  type,  and  creatures  of  the. 
highest,  we  similarly  find  the  essential  difference  to  be, 
tJiat  in  the  ouc   the  vital  actions  are  carried  on  by  a  few 
simple  agents,  whilst    in   the  other  the  vital  actions 
severally  decomposed    into  their  component  parts, 
each  of  these  parts  has  an  agent  to  itself.    In  orgi 
tions  of  another  order  the  same  principle  is  appan 
^Vhen  the  manufacturer  discovered  that  by  confimng  each 
of  his  employes  wholly  to  one  process,  he  could  immenaely 
increase   the  productive  powers  of  his  establishment,  be 
did  but  act  upon  this  same  rule,  of  one  function  to  one 
organ.     If  we  compare  the  mercantile  arrangements  of  a 
village  with  those  of  a  city,  we  shall  find  that  the  hucksters 
of  the  one  carry  on  many  trades  each,  whilst  every  sh< 
keeper  of  the  other  confines  himself  to  a  single  trj 
showing  us  how  a  liighly-dev eloped  apparatus  for  the 
tribution  of  commodities  is  similarly  diatiognished  by 
division  of  duties.      Langaage,  too,  exemplifies  the  t 
tniih.    Between  its  primitive  state,  in  which  it  consist 
of  nothing  but  nouns,  used  vaguely  to  iudicate  all  idol 
indiscriminately,  and  its  present  state,  in  which  it  consisia 
of  numerous  "parts  of  speech,"  the  process  of  growth  has 
been  that  of  gradually  separating  words  into  classes  sta 
lug  different  purposes;  and  just  as  fast  as  this  process  tag 
advanced,  has   languagt*  become   capable  of  comph 
fiiltilling  its  eniL 

Alay  we  not,  then,  suspect  tliat  tlie  assigning  of  on« 
function  to  one  organ,  is  the  condition  of  efilciency  in  all 
instrumentalities?  If,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  such  is  tin 
law  not  only  of  natural  organisations,  but  of  what,  iu 
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superficial  sense,  ve  call  artificial  ones,  does  it  not  seem 
probable  that  it  is  the  universal  law  ?  Will  it  not  be  the 
law  of  institutions?  Will  it  not  be  the  law  of  the  state f 
Must  we  not  expect  that  with  a  government  also,  special 
adaptation  to  one  end  implies  n'on-adaptatlon  to  Other 
ends  ?  vVnd  is  it  not  likely  that  by  devolving  on  a  gov-  | 
cmment  additional  functions,  the  due  discharge  of  ita 
peculiar  function  will  be  sacrificed?  And  would  not  thia 
imply  thai  a  government  ought  not  to  undertake  such 
additional  functions? 

But  laying  aside  analogy,  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is 
not  the  fact,  that,  in  assuming  any  office  besides  its  origi- 
nal one,  the  state  begins  to  lose  the  power  of  fiillilling 
that  original  one.  Wbat  is  it  that  we  call  the  state? 
Men  politically  associated.  How  associated  ?  Volun- 
tarily. For  what  pnrposc?  For  mutual  protection. 
Men  Tolunlarily  associated  for  mutual  protection:  tlm 
then  is  our  definition.  Now,  when  rightly  ordered,  the 
conditions  on  which  this  voluntary  association  offers  '« 
services,  mnet  be  anch  as  enable  it  to  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  possible.  If  otherwise — if  it  insists 
on  noti-essential  conditions  which  prevent  some  men  from 
accepting  its  services,  or  on  conditions  which  unnecessarily 
compromise  the  liberty  of  those  men  who  do  accept  its 
■erviccs,  it  manifestly  fails  to  that  extent  in  performing 

I  its  function.  Now  the  moment  the  state  undertakes  a 
second  office  it  docs  all  this.  Men  leagued  together  for  a 
special  object  will  never  unanimously  agrco  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  otlier  object.  So  long  as  our  joint-stock  pratec- 
tion-society  confines  itself  to  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  its 
members,  it  ia  pretty  certain  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
nation ;  for  whilst  such  an  organiEation  is  needed  at  all, 
most  men  will  sacrifice  something  to  secure  its  guardiai^ 
■hip.  But  let  an  additional  duty  be  assigned  to  it,  snd 
there  will    immediately  arise   more  or  less  schism.     The 
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diBScntiiig  minority  may  in  Buch  case  consul  of  two  p 
tioH ;  the  one  comprising  those  who  have  ho  great  a  repOf 
nance  to  the  contemplated  arrangeiuent,  as  to  rcfiol«| 
upon  acceding  ratlior  than  consent  to  it ;  and  a  l&r^ 
party  connisting  of  those  who  grumble  at  the  impOBtd«| 
of  additional  charges  for  the  doing  what  they  do  not  will 
to  be  done,  but  who  think  well  to  submit  rather  tlisa 
give  up  the  bene6t8  of  protection.  Toward  both  these 
parties  the  state  fails  in  its  duty.  The  one  it  drives  away 
by  disadvantageous  terms;  and  from  the  other  it  ex  acta 
BacriGces  beyond  what  are  needful  for  the  performance  of 
its  original  function  ;  and  by  so  doing  becomes  an  aggroa* 
Bor  instead  of  a  protector.  Observe  liow  the  case  8t&D4| 
when  put  personally. 

"  Your  taxes  are  heavier  this  year  than  last,"  complaiu 
a  citi7.en  to  the  government;  "how  is  it?" 

"The  sums  voted  for  these  now  school-housos,  and  £ 
the  salaries  of  the  maeterB  and  mistroBsca,  h:ivo  L 
the  draught  upon  our  eschoquer,"  replies  the  government'' 

"  School-houses,  masters  and  mistresses — what  have  I 
to  do  with  these?  you  are  not  charging  me  with  the  oo§l 
of  them,  are  you  ?  " 

"Tes." 

"  Wby,  I  never  authorized  yoa  to  do  so." 

"True;  but  parliament,  or  in  other  words,  the  mojoi 
Sty  of  the  nation,  has  decided  that  the  education  of  the 
young  shall  be  entrusted  to  us,  and  has  authorized  na 
to  raise  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  fulfilling  tbia 

"  lint  suppose  I  wish  to  superintend  the  education  o 
iny  children  myself?  " 

"You  may  io  as  you  please;  but  you  must  pay  ftit 
Ltie  ]>rivilegu  we  offer,  whether  you  avail  yourself  of 
it  or  not.  Even  if  you  have  no  children  you  must  etil 
pay." 
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"And  what  if  I  refuse?" 

"  Why,  were  we  to  act  tip  to  old  pretcdcntit,  we 
•bonld  punish  yon ;  but  as  things  now  stand  wo  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  notice  that  you  have  outlawed 
yourBcI£" 

"  Nay,  I  have  no  wish  to  do  that ;  I  cannot  at  present  . 
dispense  with  your  protection," 

"Very  well,  then  you  must  agree  to  our  terms,  and 
pay  your  share  of  the  new  tai." 

"  See,  now,  what  a  dilemma  you  place  me  in.  As  I 
dare  not  relinquish  the  protection  I  entered  into  political 
oombination  to  obtain,  I  must  either  give  you  a  part  of  my 
property  for  nothing;  or,  should  I  make  a  point  of  having 
some  equivalent,  I  must  cease  to  do  that  which  my 
natural  affections  prompt,  "Will  you  answer  me  a  few 
questions  F  " 

"  Certainly," 

'*  AVTiat  is  it  that  you,  aa  a  national  executive,  have 
been  appointed  for?  Is  it  not  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
those  who  employ  you  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  guarantee 
to  each  the  fullest  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  his  facultiei 
compatible  with  the  equal  freedom  of  all  others?" 

"  It  has  been  so  decided." 

"And  it  has  been  also  decided  that  you  are  jnsti- 

Red  in  diminishing  this  freedom  only  to  such  extent  as 

ly  be  needftil  for  preserving  the  remainder,  has  it  not  ?  *• 

"That  is  evidently  a  corollory." 

"  Exactly.  And  now  let  me  ask  what  is  this  property, 
this  money,  of  which  in  the  shape  of  taxes  yon  an 
demanding  from  me  an  additional  amount?  Is  it  not 
that  which  enables  me  to  get  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
recreation,  or,  to  rep«at  the  original  expression — that 
which  I  depend  fur  the  exercise  of  most  of  my 
faculties  ?  " 

"  It  is." 
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"  Tliercfore  to  decrease  my  property  U  to  dccrcaflc  di; 
freedom  to  eiBrciae  my  facallien,  is  it  Dotl*" 

"Clearly." 

"Theu  this  Dew  impost  of  yours  will  practically 
crease  my  freedom  to  exerdse  my  faculties  f" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  do  you  not  now  perceive  the  contradiction,' 
Instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a  protector  yon 
the  part  of  an  aggressor.     What  yon  were  appointed 
gnarantce  me  and  others,  yon  are  now  taking  away. 
Bee  that  the  liberty  of  each  man  to  pursue  the  objects 
his  desireB  is  unreetricted,  save  by  the  Uke  liberty  of  all,  i 
your  special  function.     To  diminisli  this  liberty  by  mt 
of  taxes,  or  civil  r«Btmints  moro  than  is  abeolutely  m 
ful  for  performing  such  function,  is  wrong,  because  advei 
to  the  function  itself.     N^ow   your  new  impost  doee  so 
diminish  this  liberty  more  than  is  absolutely  needfill,  and 
it  is  consequently  unjustifiable." 

Thus  we  find,  as  was  foretold,  that  whenever  the 
begins  to  exceed  its  oflSce  of  protector,  it  begins  to 
proteclire  power.      Not  a  single  supplementary  sei 
can  it  attempt  without  producing  dissent ;  and  in  pni 
tion  to  the  amount  of  dissent  so  produced  by  it,  the  stat 
defeats  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.    I^t  it 
deriakp  many  additional  duties,  and  there  will  be  Bcaroal] 
a  man  who  does  not  object  to  being  taxed  on  acconnt 
onfl  or  more  of  tliem — scarcely  a  man,  therefore,  to  whi 
th<t  state  does  not  in  some  degree  do  the  very  opposite  of 
whet   it   is    appointed   to   do.        Now  this   thing  whidi 
the  state  is  appointed  to  do  is  the  essential  thing — tlio 
thing  by  which  society  is  made  possible ;  and  these  other 
things  proposed  to  be  done  are  non-essential,  for  society  if 
possible  without  them.     And  as  the  essential  ought  not,  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  non-fssential,  the  state  ought  not  U 
do  any  thing  but  prolci'l. 
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^2.  It  win  perhaps  be  urged,  boweTcr,  thut  the 
evil  dono  by  a  government,  when  it  thus  oversteps  its 
original  duty,  is  only  an  apparent  one ;  seeing  that  though 
it  diminishes  men's  spheres  of  action  in  one  direction,  it 
adds  to  them  in  another.  All  such  supplementary  func- 
tions, nn  objector  may  say,  subserve  in  some  way  or  other 
tlio  wants  of  society  ;  that  is,  ttiey  facilitate  the  satlefao- 
tion  of  men's  desires ;  that  is,  they  afford  to  men  greater 
freedom  for  tlie  exercise  of  tlieir  faculties.  For  if  yon 
argue  that  taking  away  a  man's  property  diminishes  his 
freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties,  because  it  diminishes  bin 
meant  of  exercising  them,  then  you  must  in  fairness 
admit,  that  by  procuring  for  him  certain  of  the  objects  he 
desires,  or  by  taking  away  the  obstacles  that  lie  between 
him  and  those  objects,  or  by  otherwise  helping  him  to 
his  ends,  the  state  is  increasing  his  power  to  exercise 
his  faculties,  and  hence  is  practically  increasing  his  fre«- 
iom. 

To  all  wliich  the  answer  is,  that  cutting  away  men's 
opportunities  on  one  side,  to  add  to  them  on  another,  is  at 
best  accompanied  by  a  loss.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
force  by  which  a  society,  through  its  government,  works 
out  certain  results,  is  nevor   increased  by  administrative   , 

»:hanism,  but  that  part  of  it  escapes  in  friction  (iov- 
emmcQt  evidently  cannot  create  any  facilities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  faculties ;  all  it  can  do  is  to  redistribute  them. 
It  is  easy  to  calculate  what  one  of  these  artificial  arrange- 
ments can  effect.  Sot  down  the  amount  of  power  to  sat- 
isfy hia  wants,  which  it  takes  trom  a  citizen  in  extra  taxes; 
deduct  tlie  serious  waste  occurring  under  official  manipu- 
lations; and  the  remainder,  transformed  into  some  new 
shape,  IB  all  that  can  be  returned  to  him.  The  transaction 
»  consequently  a  losing  one.  So  that,  whilst  in  attempt- 
ing to  serve  the  public  by  undertaking  supplementary 
functions,  a  government  fails  in  its  duty  toward  all  who 
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diBscnt ;  it  Joes  not  re.illy  cumpcnsate  for  this  hj  ftdiUtfl 
tional  advantages  atTorded  to  the  rcBt;  to  whutn  il  mereljnl 
gives,  with  one  liand,  less  tliaii  it  titkcs  away  n-ilh  ibsfl 
other. 


§  3.  But  in  truth  the  transaction  is  a  yet  moral 
detrimental  one  than  it  thus  appears,  for  even  the  gift  in  » 
delusion — has  a  minus  sign  before  it,  unobserved,  perhaj*, 
by  the  many,  but  sufficiently  visible  to  the  analyst.  The 
expedlency-philoBophy  of  which  thia  general  Btntc-«upcrin- 
tendence  is  a  practical  expression,  embodies  the  belief  that 
government  ought  not  only  to  guarantee  men  in  the  on- 
molcatetl  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  should  provide  ths. 
happiness  for  them  and  deliver  it  at  their  doors,  No" 
no  scheme  could  be  more  self-defeating,  for  no  ach( 
could  be  more  completely  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  things.  Man,  as  briefly  delineated  at  the  outset, 
(p.  31)  consists  of  a  congeries  of  faculties,  qualifying  hini 
for  Bnrroundiug  conditions.  Each  of  these  facnltiee,  il 
normally  developed,  yields  to  him,  when  cxeroised, 
gratification  constituting  part  of  his  Jiappiiieas;  whilst,  il 
the  act  of  exercising  it,  some  deed  is  done  eubserring  tlw 
wants  of  the  man  as  a  whole,  and  affording  to  the  other 
faculties  the  opportunity  of  performing  in  tuni  their  «>■ 
Bpective  functions,  and  of  producing  everyone  its  poooUiU 
pleasure  :  so  that,  when  healthily  balanced,  each  subsei 
all,  and  all  subserve  each.  We  caimot  live  at  all  nnl 
this  mechanism  works  with  tolerable  efficiency ;  and 
can  live  entirely — that  is,  can  have  entire  happiness — on! 
when  the  reciprocity  between  capacities  and  requiremei 
Is  perfect  As  befora  said,  the  complete  man  is  the  sell 
sufficing  man — the  man  who  is  in  every  point  fitted  to 
ciroumstances — the  man  in  whom  there  are  desires  coi 
sponding  not  only  to  all  the  acts  which  are  immediatij] 
advantageous,  but  to  those  which  are  remotely  so.     Ev 
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dcntlf,  one  who  is  thns  rightly  constituted  caotiot  ba 
helped  To  do  any  thing  for  him  by  some  ortificinl 
agency,  is  to  sapcrseile  certain  of  his  powers — is  to  leave 
them  unexercised,  and  therefore  to  diminish  his  happinees. 
To  healthtly'dev eloped  citizens,  therefore,  state  aid  !§ 
doubly  detrimental.  It  injures  them  both  by  what  it 
takes  and  by  what  it  does.  By  the  revenues  required  to 
BHi>port  its  agencies  it  absorbs  the  means  on  which  cci» 
tain  of  the  faculties  depend  for  tbeir  exercise;  and  by 
the  agencies  themselves  it  shuts  out  other  faculties  from 
their  spheres  of  action. 

"But  men  are  not  complete;  they  are  not  healthily 
developed ;  they  have  not  capacities  in  harmony  with  their 
wants;  and  therefore,  as  matters  stand,  a  government 
does  not  by  its  interpositions  preoocupy  offices  which  there 
are  fiiculties  to  fill."  Very  true;  hut  next  to  being  what 
we  ought  to  be,  the  most  desirable  thing  is  that  wo  should 
become  what  we  ought  to  be  as  fast  aa  possible.  We  are 
undergoing  the  process  of  adaptation.  We  have  to  lose 
the  characteristics  which  fitted  us  for  our  original  state, 
and  to  gain  those  which  will  fit  us  for  our  present  etite; 
and  the  question  to  be  askefl,  respecting  these  raechanioal 
remedies  for  our  deficiencies,  is — do  they  facilitate  the 
change?  Certain! j  not.  A  moment's  thought  will  con- 
vince as  that  they  retard  it.  No  one  can  need  reminding 
that  demand  and  supply  is  the  law  of  life  as  well  as  the 
law  of  trade— that  strength  will  show  itself  only  where 
Strength  is  called  for — that  an  undeveloped  capability  can 
be  developed  only  under  the  stem  discipline  of  nieccssity. 
Would  you  draw  out  and  increase  some  too  feeble  itentl- 
ment  ?  Then  you  must  set  it  to  do,  aa  well  as  it  can,  the 
work  required  of  it.  It  must  be  kept  ever  active,  ever 
strained,  ever  inconvenienced  by  its  incompetency.  Un* 
der  this  treatment  it  will,  in  the  slow  lapse  of  generations, 
attain  to  cfTiciency;  and  what  was  once  its  impossible 
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lask  will  become  the  source  of  a  healthy,  pleasunble,  i 
desired  excitemeut.  But  let  a  Btate-inalruraentalUy  I 
thrust  between  such  faculty  and  its  work,  and  the  procef 
of  adaptation  ia  at  once  suspended.  Growth  ceases ;  and 
in  ita  place  commences  retrogression.  Tbe  embryo  agency 
now  superseded  by  some  conimifision — some  board  and 
Btaflf  of  offiuers,  straightway  dwindles;  for  power  is  as  iif 
evitably  lost  by  inactivity  as  it  is  gained  by  activity. 
Ilence,  humanity  no  longer  goes  on  moulding  itself  into 
harmony  with  the  natural  requirements  of  the  social  state; 
but  begins,  instead,  to  assume  a  f-irm  fitting  these  artJficUl 
requirements.  It  is  consequently  stopped  in  its  progrosa 
toward  that  sclf-sufGcingness  characteristic  of  the  com* 
plete  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  prevented  from  fulfilling 
the  conditions  essential  to  complete  happiness.  And  thus, 
as  before  said,  not  only  does  a  govenimeDt  reverse  itii 
function  by  taking  away  more  property  than  is  needful  fiw 
protective  purposes,  but  even  what  it  gives,  in  return  fiw 
tlie  excess  so  taken  ii 


§  4.     There  is  indeed  one  faculty,  or  rather  combins' 
tion  of  faculties,  for  whose  shortcomings  the  state,  as  fer 
as  in  it  lies,  may  advantageously  compensate — that,nwn«- 
Ly,  by  which  society  is  made  possible.     It  is  clear  that  any 
being  whose  constitution  is  to  be  moulded  into  fitness  fi)ff_ 
now  conditions  of  existence  must  be  placed  nnder  t 
oonditions.     Or,  putting  the  proposition  specifically — ita 
clear  that  man  can  become  adapted  to  the  social  BtftI 
only  by  being  retained  in  the  social  state.    This  graaU 
It  follows  that  as  man  has  been,  and  is  still,  deficient  I 
those  feelings  which,  by  dictating  just   conduct,  prcvct 
the  petpetnal  antagonism  of  individuals  and  their  cons*- 
qnent  disunion,  Rome  artificial  agency  is  required  by  whit^ 
tlieir  union  may  be  maintained.     Ouly  by  the  process  of 
adaptation  itself  can  be  producfd  titat  I'lmracti 
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makes  bqcihI  eqoilibrium  epootaneous.  Aod  heoce,  wtiilsl 
tUis  process  is  going  on,  au  instrunxentality  mnat  be  cm- 
ployud,  firstly  to  bind  men  idIo  an  aaaociated  state,  and 
secondly  to  check  all  conduct  endangering  the  existence 
of  that  state.  Such  an  instrumentality  we  have  in  a  gov 
ernmcnt. 

And  now  mark  tlint  whetber  we  onnaider  goTemment 
(rora  this  point  of  view,  or  from  tbat  previously  oecnpicd, 
our  oonclusions  respecting  it  are  in  essence  identical.  For 
wbon  government  fulfils  the  function  here  assigned  it,  ol 
retaining  men  in  the  ciixiumfltanoea  to  which  they  are  to 
be  adapted,  it  fiilfils  the  function  which  we  on  other 
grounds  assigned  it — that  of  protector.  To  administer 
justice — to  mount  guard  over  men's  rights — to  prevent 
aggression — is  simply  to  render  society  possible,  to  enable 
men  to  live  together — to  keep  them  in  contact  with  their 
new  conditions.  And  seeing  that  the  two  definitions  are 
thus  at  root  the  same,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that, 
in  whichever  way  we  specify  its  duty,  the  state  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  duty  without  defeating  itselC  For,  if  regarded 
as  a  protector,  we  find  that  the  moment  it  does  any  tiling 
more  than  protect,  it  becomes  an  aggressor  instead  of  a 
protector;  and  if  regarded  as  a  help  to  adaptatiou,  wu 
Und  that  when  it  docs  any  thing  more  than  sustain  the 
social  state,  it  retards  adaptation  instead  of  hastening  it. 

§  B.  Thus  much  (or  the  positive  ovidenco;  let  aa 
now  enter  upon  the  negative.  The  expediency-philoso- 
phers say  that  government  has  other  Ainctions  to  fnlfil 
besides  that  of  npholdlng  men's  rights.  If  so,  what  aro 
they?  To  the  assertion  that  the  boundary  line  of  state- 
duty  OS  above  drawn  is  at  the  wrong  place,  the  obvious 
rejoinder  ib — show  us  whore  it  should  be  drawn.  This 
appeal  the  espedJency-philosophera  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  answer.    Their  alleged  defiiiiiions  are  no  defiiii- 
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tioDH  at  alL  Ab  was  proved  nt  the  otitBet  {p.  13),  to  Bay 
that  govcmnicDt  ought  to  do  that  which  is  "  expedieut,** 
or  to  do  that  which  will  tend  to  produce  the  "greatest 
happinesB,"  or  to  do  that  which  will  Bubaerve  the  "  gen* 
eral  good,"  is  to  aay  just  nothing ;  for  there  is  infinite  di»- 
agreement  respecting  the  natures  of  these  degidemta.  A 
definitioQ  of  which  the  terms  are  indefinite  is  an  absurdi- 
ty.  Whilst  the  practical  interpretation  of  "  expediency  " 
reniainB  a  matter  of  opinion,  to  say  that  a  government 
shoald  do  that  which  is  "expedient,"  is  to  say  that 
should  do,  what  we  think  it  should  do  I 

Slill  then  our  demand  iB — a  definition.  Between  tl 
two  estremcB  of  its  possible  power — the  every  thing  ant 
the  nothing  with  which  a  government  may  be  entrusted, 
where  is  the  proper  limitation  ?  Of  the  innumerable  fielda 
of  action  lying  open  to  an  nncontroUed  legislatnre,  which 
shall  it  occupy  ?  Shall  it  extend  its  interference  to  the 
fixing  of  creeds,  as  In  the  old  timeB;  or  to  overlooking 
modes  of  manufacture,  farming  operations,  and  domCBtio 
afiairs,  as  it  once  did;  or  to  commerce,  as  of  late — to  edu- 
cation, as  now — to  public  health,  as  some  wish — to  dreBS,  aa 
in  China — to  literatore,  as  in  Austria — to  charity,  to  man- 
ners, to  amusements?  If  not  to  all  of  them,  to  which  of 
thera  ?  Should  the  perplexed  inquirer  seek  refuge  in  au- 
thority, he  will  find  precedents  not  only  for  these  bat  fiw 
many  more  such  interferences.  If,  like  those  who 
prove  of  master  tailors  having  their  work  done  off 
premises,  or  like  those  who  want  to  prevent  the  prodi 
of  induBtrial  prisons  displacing  that  of  free  artisans,  or 
Jke  those  who  would  restrain  charity-school  children  from 
oompeting  with  seamstrcsBCS,  ho  thinks  it  desirable  to 
meddle  with  trade  arrangements,  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
emplars for  him.  There  is  the  law  of  Henry  VIL,  whioh 
directed  people  at  what  fairs  they  slio-ild  sell  their  goods; 
and  that  of  Edward  VI.,  which  enacted  a  fine  of 
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1  niiurlous  bargain ;  and  that  of  James  L,  whicli  pi-CBmbcd 
tha  quantity  of  ale  to  be  Bold  for  a  penny;  and  that  of 
Henry  VIIL,  which  made  it  penal  to  sell  any  pirns  but 
Bnch  89  are  "  double  headed,  and  have  their  head  soldered 
fast  to  the  sliaok,  and  well  smoothed ;  the  shank  wcl] 
shaven ;  the  point  well  and  round-fHed  and  sliarpen^d,'' 
He  has  the  countenance,  too,  of  those  enactments  which 
filed  the  wages  of  taboar;  and  of  those  which  dictated 
to  farmers,  as  in  1S33,  when  the  sowing  of  hemp  and  flax 
was  made  compulsory ;  and  of  those  which  forbad  the  use 
of  certain  materials,  as  that  now  largely-consumed  article, 
logwood,  was  forbidden  in  1597.  If  he  approves  of  so 
extended  a  supGrintendcncc,  perhaps  he  would  adopt  M. 
Louis  Blanc's  idea  that  "  government  should  be  consid- 
ered as  the  supreme  regulator  of  production,"  and  having 
BO  adopted  it,  push  state  control  as  far  as  it  was  once  car- 
ried in  France,  when  manufacturers  were  pilloried  for  de 
fects  in  the  materials  they  employed,  and  iu  the  texture 
of  their  fabrics ;  when  acme  were  fined  for  weaving  of 
worsted  a  kind  of  clotb  which  the  taw  said  should  be 
made  of  mohair,  and  others  becanse  their  camlets  were  not 
of  the  specified  width ;  and  when  a  man  was  not  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  the  place  for  his  establishment,  nor  to  work 
flt  all  seasons,  nor  to  work  for  everybody.  Is  this  con- 
sidered too  detailed  an  interference?  Then,  perhaps, 
greater  favour  will  be  shown  to  those  Gorman  regulations 
by  which  a  shoemaker  is  prevented  from  ibilowing  his 
crafl  until  an  inspecting  jury  has  certified  to  his  compe- 
tence; which  disable  a  man  who  has  chosen  one  calling 
from  ever  adopting  another;  and  which  forbid  any  foreign 
tradesman  from  settling  in  a  German  town  without  a  li- 
cense. And  if  work  is  to  be  regulated,  is  it  not  proper 
that  work  should  be  provided,  and  the  idle  compelled  to 
perform  a  due  amount  of  it  ?  In  which  case  how  shall  we 
dfial  with  our  vagrant  population?     Shall  we  take  a  hint 
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from  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  wurmly  arfvocatfd  the  ^ 
tabiishment  of  slavery  in  Scotland  as  a  boon  to  " 
thousands  of  our  people  who  are  at  thU  day  dying  t 
want  of  bread"?  or  Bhall  we  adopt  the  analogous  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlyie,  who  would  remedy  the  distresses  of 
Ireland  by  organiring  its  people  into  drilled  regitueuts  o 
diggers?  The  hours  of  labour  too — what  must  b«  do) 
about  tlicse?  Having  acceded  to  the  petition  of  the  fl 
tory  workers,  ought  we  not  to  entertain  that  of  the  joffl 
neyraen  bakers  ?  and  if  that  of  the  journeymen  bakers, 
why  not,  as  Air.  Cobdcn  asks,  consider  the  cases  of  the 
glass-blowers,  the  nightnien,  tlie  iron-founders,  the  Shef- 
field knife-grinders,  and  indeed  all  other  classes,  including 
the  hard-worked  HLP.s  themselves.  And  when  employ- 
ment has  been  provided,  and  tho  hours  of  labour  fi.ied, 
an<I  trade  regulations  settled,  we  must  decide  how  &r  tT 
state  ought  to  look  after  peoples'  minds,  and  morals,  i 
health.  There  is  this  education  question :  having  satiri 
the  prevalent  wish  for  government  schools  with  tax-pu 
teachers,  and  adopted  Mr,  Ewart'a  plan  for  ton-n-hbrariea 
and  museums,  should  we  not  canvass  the  supplementary 
proposal  to  have  national  lecturers  ?  and  if  this  proposal 
is  assented  to,  would  it  not  be  well  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  desires  to  have  "  men  ordained 
by  the  State  to  the  undivided  fiiniitions  of  science  " — "«i 
intellectual  priesthood,"  "  to  develop  the  glot 
which  time  and  space  embosom"?*  Then  having  est! 
lished  "an  intoUootual  priesthood"  to  keep  company  v 
our  religious  one,  a  priesthood  of  physic  such  as  is  advo- 
cated by  certain  fecless  medical  men,  and  of  which  wo 
have  already  the  germ  in  our  union  doctors,  would  nicely 
complete  the  trio.  And  when  it  had  been  agreed  to  pnt 
the  sick  under  the  care  of  pnblic  officials,  consistency 
would  of  course  demand  the  adoption  of  Mr.  G.  A.  W^lfr 


*  See  AdJicaa  to  the  Diitish  Aseodulion  nt  Eilinburgh, 
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er*«  system  of  govcmiiiont  funerals,  under  which  "  tliosa 
in  authority  "  are  "  to  take  especial  care  "  that  "  the  poor- 
est of  our  brethren "  fihall  have  "an  appropriate  and  sol- 
emn transmission"  to  the  grave,  and  arc  to  grant  in  cet^ 
tain  cases  "gratuitous  m«inH  of  interment,"  Having  car- 
ried out  thus  far  the  commiiniBt  plan  of  doing  every  thing 
for  everyhody,  should  we  not  consider  the  people's 
amusements,  and,  toHng  example  from  the  opera-subsidy 
in  France,  estabtish  pnblic  ball-rooms,  and  gratis  concerts, 
and  cheap  theatres,  with  state-paid  actors,  musicians  and 
masters  of  the  ceremonies ;  using  care  at  the  same  tirao 
duly  lo  regulate  the  popular  taste,  aa  indeed  in  the  case 
of  the  Art-Union  subscribers  our  present  Goveniment  pro- 
posed to  do  ?  Speaking  of  taste  naturally  reiniuds  us  of 
dresa,  in  which  sundry  improvements  might  be  enforced; 
for  instance — the  abolition  of  hats:  we  should  have  good 
precedent  either  in  Kdward  IV.,  who  fined  those  wearing 
"  any  gown  or  nianlell "  not  according  to  specification, 
and  who  limited  the  superfluity  of  peoples'  boot  toes,  or 
in  Charles  II.,  who  prescribed  the  material  for  his  subjects* 
grave-clothea.  The  matter  of  health,  loo,  would  need  at- 
tending to;  and,  in  dealing  with  this,  might  wc  not  prof- 
itably reconsider  those  ancient  statutes  nhich  protected 
peoples'  stomachs  by  restricting  the  espenses  of  their  ta- 
bles: "or,  remembering  how  injurious  are  onr  fashionable 
late  hours,  might  we  not  advantageously  take  a  bint  from 
the  old  Momuin  practice,  and  Gx  the  time  at  which  people 
should  put  out  their  fires  and  go  to  Iwd :  or  might  we  not 
with  benefit  act  npon  the  opiiiion  uf  M.  Beausobre,  h 
statesman,  who  said  it  was  *'  pro[>er  to  watch  during  tha 
fruit  season,  lent  the  people  eat  that  which  is  not  ripe"? 
And,  then,  by  way  of  making  the  superintendence  quite 
complete,  would  it  not  be  well  to  fulluw  the  (example  of 
thut  Danish  king  who  gave  directions  to  his  subjects  how 
they  should  scour  their  floors,  and  polish  their  funiilurcV 
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Multiply  these  questions  into  a  volume  Atll 
tUem  ttiQ  endless  subordinate  oneH  to  wliich  in  prai 
they  must  give  rise ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
maze  through  which  the  espedieney-philoBopher  has  to 
find  hia  way.  "Where  now  Is  his  clue?  Again  comes  the 
in(}iiiry — how  does  he  propose  to  determine  between  what 
should  be  attempted  and  what  should  not  ?  which  is  hia 
definition  ?  If  he  would  escape  the  charge  of  political 
empiricism,  he  must  show  db  some  scientific  test  by  will 
he  can  in  each  case  determuie  whether  or  not  atate-eu] 
intendence  !s  desirable.  Between  the  one  extreme  of 
tire  non-intcrferpnce,  and  the  other  extreme  in  whicl 
citizen  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  grown-up  baby, 
bib  and  pap-apoou,"  tliere  lie  innumerable  stopping  plai 
and  he  who  would  have  the  state  do  more  than  protect 
required  to  say  where  ho  means  to  draw  the  line,  and 
give  us  substantial  reasons  why  it  must  be  just  there  and 
nowhere  else. 

g  S.  After  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  thing  to 
be  done,  there  comes  the  other  difficulty  of  finding  out  the 
way  to  do  it.  Let  ua  excuse  the  expediency-phi  I  osopher 
one-half  of  his  task — let  us  for  the  occasion  assume  some- 
thing to  be  unanimously  agreed  to  as  a  proper  undertak- 
ing ;  and  now  suppose  we  inquire  of  him — How  vbout 
your  means  of  accompIiBhing  it  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  they 
will  answer?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  apparatus 
will  not  break  down  under  its  work  ?  quite  sure  that  it 
will  produce  the  result  you  wish  ?  quite  sure  that  it  will 
not  produce  some  very  different  result  ?  quite  sure  that 
you  will  not  get  into  one  of  those  imbroglios  that  so  manj^ 
have  lost  themselves  in  P  There  is  no  lack  of  warai&g| 
"  Let  us  put  down  usury,"  said  to  themselves  the  rulera  o 
the  middle  ages:  they  tried;  and  did  just  the  r 
what  they  intended ;  for  it  has  turned  out,  that  "  all  regl 
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,»tiona  interfering  with  the  iuterest  of  money  render  im 
terms  more  rigoroua  aud  burdenaomc,"  "  We  will  extermi- 
nate Protestantism,"  whispei-ed  the  continental  Catholics 
to  each  other:  they  tritd;  and  instead  of  doing  this  they 
planted  in  England  the  germs  of  a  manufacturing  organi' 
cation  which  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  their  own, 
"  It  will  be  well  to  give  the  labouring  classes  fixed  settio 
ments,"  thought  the  Poor  Law  legislators ;  and  having 
acted  out  this  thought  thei'e  eventually  grew  up  the  clear- 
ance system,  with  Its  overcrowded  cottages,  and  nonresi 
dent  labour-^ngs.  "  Wo  must  suppress  these  brothels," 
decided  the  authorities  of  Berlin  in  1845:  they  did  sup^ 
press  iheni;  and  in  1848,  the  registrar's  books  and  the 
hospital  returns  proved  matters  to  be  consideratjly  worse 
than  before,*  "  Suppose  we  compel  tlie  London  parishes 
to  maintain  and  educate  their  pauper  children  in  the  coun- 
try," said  statesmen  in  the  time  of  George  III.;  "'it 
would  greatly  tend  to  the  jtreaervation  of  the  lives  of  the 
infant  parish  poor:'"  bo  they  passed  the  7  Geo.  HI,,  c. 
39;  and  by-and-by  there  began  the  business  of  child-fann- 
ing, ending  in  the  Tooting  tragedy.  Are  not  such  warn- 
ings worthy  of  attention  ?  Or  does  the  eipcdiency-phi- 
losopher  value  those  facta  only  which  are  "mbodied  in 
Blue-books  and  Board  of  Trade  tables' 

Then  as  to  bis  administrative  mechanisms — can  he  an 
swer  for  the  satisfactory  working  of  them  ?  The  common 
remark  that  public  business  is  worse  managed  than  all 
other  business,  is  not  altogether  unfounded.  To-day  lie 
will  find  it  illustrated  in  the  doings  of  a  department  which 
makes  a  valuable  estate  like  the  New  Forest,  a  loss  to  the 
country  of  £3,000  a  year;  which  allowed  Suluey  Forest 
to  be  wholly  out  down  and  made  away  with  by  a  dishon- 
est agent;  and  which,  in  1648,  bad  its  accounts  made  up 
to  March,  1839,  only.     To-morrow  he  may  read  of  Admi- 

RcporU  nf  Dr.  Fr.  J.  BohrcnA     See  J/i,HW  Tiif/t,  Martli  ]  fl.  1  SflO 
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riilt.y  bunglinjre — of  eliips  badly  built,  pulled  topicc«i^,  t* 
built  and  patolieJ — of  neaHy  a  millioii  epent  on  iron  wai^ 
Bteamers  which  ai-c  now  found  Dot  to  stand  cannon  shot — 
and  of  a  slnggishncas  which  puts  tlie  national  dookyarda 
"about  seven  years"  behind  all  othei-s.  Now  the  exp<^ 
Buro  ifi  of  an  extravagance  which  builds  gaols  at  a  cost 
of  £1,200  per  prisoner;  and  now  of  a  carclessnese  whi 
permits  imports'it  legal  rcconls  to  rot  amongst  rubbish. 
Here  is  a  sailor  of  whom  the  State  demanded  sixpence  a 
month  towards  a  hospital  which  was  never  proTided, 
whose  pension  from  the  Mcrchant^eaman^s  Fand  is  nt 
uig  like  what  it  would  have  been  from  an  ordinary 
ance  society;  and  there,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  a 
nioneyer  who  gets  more  than  £4,000  a  year  for  doing 
a  tithe  of  the  amount  would  amply  pay  for.  Official 
lay  is  seen  in  the  snail-paced  progress  of  the  Mnaeum 
alogue;  official  mismanagement  in  the  building  of  Houses 
of  Parliament  not  fit  for  speaking  in  ;  and  official  perver- 
sity in  the  opposition  uniformly  made  to  improvement  by 
the  Excise,  the  Customs,  and  the  Post  Office  authorities. 
Does  the  expediency-philosopher  feel  no  apprehensions  on 
contemplating  such  evidence  ?  Or,  as  one  specially  pro- 
fos^ng  to  he  guided  by  experience,  does  he  think  that  on 
the  whole  experience  is  in  his  favour? 

Perhaps  he  has  not  heard  that  of  ten  mechanical 
ventions  usnally  some  nine  fail ;  and  that,  before  the 
can  be  made  to  answer,  endless  obstacles  that  had  iw' 
been  dreamed  of  have  to  be  surmounted.  Or,  if  he 
heard  this,  does  he  think  that  tlic  properties  of  hui 
being  so  much  easier  to  understand  than  those  of 
brass,  and  an  institution  constructed  of  living  mt 
s  simple  thing  as  compared  with  an  inanimate  mechai 
legislative  schemes  are  not  likely  thus  to  miscarry 
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power  of  political  machiaery,"  aayfl  M.  Guizot,  True: 
and  it  is  not  only  a  grosa  tleluaion,  but  a  very  dangerous 
one.  Give  a  child  exaggerated  notions  of  its  parent's 
power,  and  it  will  by-and-by  cry  for  ibe  moon.  Let  a 
people  believe  in  goverument-omnLpolence,  and  they  will 
be  pretty  certain  to  get  up  revolutioiia  to  achieve  impoaai- 
blUties.  UetweeQ  their  exorbitant  ideuH  of  what  the  state 
ought  to  do  for  them  on  the  one  aide,  and  its  miaerable 
performancea  on  the  other,  there  will  aurely  bo  generated 
feelings  extremely  inimical  to  social  order — feelings  which, 
by  adding  to  the  disBatisfaction  otherwifio  produced,  loay 
occasion  outbreaks  that  would  not  else  have  occurred. 

But  this  belief  in  "  the  sovereign  power  of  political 
machinery"  is  not  bom  with  men;  they  are  taught  it. 
And  how  are  they  taught  it  ?  Evidently  by  these  preach- 
ers of  universal  legislative  auperiutendenee — by  tho  pre- 
tensions of  statesmen  themselves — and  by  having  seen, 
fi'om  their  childhood,  all  kinds  of  functions  undertaken  by 
govemmeat  offieiuU.  The  idea  which,  in  his  critique  upon 
the  late  events  in  France,  M.  Guizot  calls  a  "  gross  dcln- 
eion,"  is  an  idea  which  he,  in  common  with  others,  baa 
been  practically  inculcating.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
his  predecesaors,  he  has  kept  in  action,  and  In  some  cases 
even  extended,  that  system  of  official  supervision  to  which 
this  idea  owes  its  birtli.  Was  it  not  natural  that  meii, 
living  under  the  reguhtion  of  legions  of  prefects,  sub- 
prefects,  inspectors,  controllers,  intoudants,  commissaries, 
and  other  eivil  employes  to  the  numlicr  of  53S,000 — men 
who  were  educated  by  the  government,  aud  tftugUt  relig- 
ion by  it — who  had  to  ask  its  consent  before  they  oould 
stir  from  home — who  could  not  publish  a  handbill  without 
a  permit  from  the  authorities,  nor  circuliite  a  newspaper 
after  the  censor's  veto — who  daily  saw  it  dictating  rega 
lations  for  railways,  inspecting  and  managing  mines,  build- 
ing bridges,  making  roads,  and  erecting  monuments—  who 
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wore  led  to  regard  it  as  the  patron  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  as  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  re- 
wards— who  found  it  nDdcrtakiDg  the  manu&cture  of 
ganpowdcr,  superintending  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
sheep,  playing  the  part  of  public  pawnbroker,  and  monopo- 
lizing the  sale  of  tobacco  and  snuS*— who  saw  it  attending 
to  every  thing,  from  the  execution  of  public  works  down 
to  the  sanitary  inspection  of  prostitutes — was  it  not  oat- 
nral  that  men  so  circumstanced  should  acquire  exalted 
ideas  of  state  power?  And,  having  acquired  such  ideas, 
were  they  not  likely  to  desire  the  state  to  compass  for 
tlicm  unattainable  benefits;  to  get  angry  because  it  did 
not  do  this ;  and  to  attempt  by  violent  means  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  wishes  ?  Evidently  the  reply  must  be  affirm- 
ative. And  if  so,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tltia 
overstepping  of  the  proper  sphere  of  government,  leading 
as  it  does  to  that  "  gross  delusion,"  a  belief  In  "  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  political  machinery,"  is  the  natural  fore- 
runner of  such  schemes  as  those  of  Blanc  and  Cabet,  and 
of  that  confusion  which  the  attempt  to  realise  them  by 
state-agency  must  produce. 

There  are  other  modes,  too,  in  which  social  stability  V 
endangered  by  this  interference  system.  It  is  a  very  cr- 
pensive  system :  the  further  it  is  carried,  the  larger  bo- 
come  the  revenues  required  ;  and  we  all  know  that  heavy 
taxation  is  Inseparable  from  diBo/)ntent.  IMoreovcr  it  is  in 
Its  nature  essentially  despotic.  In  governing  every  tbing 
it  unavoidably  cramps  men;  and,  by  diminishing  their 
liberty  of  action,  angers  them.  It  galls  by  its  infinity  of 
ordinances  and  restrictions  ;  it  ofiends  by  professing  to 
help  those  whom  it  will  not  allow  to  help  themselves ; 
and  it  veies  by  its  swarms  of  dictatorial  olhciala,  who  an 
forever  stepping  in  between  men  and  their  pursuits. 
Those  regulations  by  which  the  French  mannfaoturen 
were  hampered  during  the  last  century,  when  the 
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iecided  on  the  persona  to  be  employed,  the  articles  lo  be 
made,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  quantities  of  the 
products — when  inspectors  broke  the  looms  and  burnt  the 
goods  that  were  not  niade  according  to  law — and  when 
improvements  were  illegal  and  inventors  were  fined — had 
no  small  share  in  producing  the  great  revolution.  Xor, 
amongst  the  causes  which  conspired  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe,  must  we  forget  the  irritution 
generated  by  an  analogous  supervision,  under  which  a 
mine  cannot  be  opened  without  the  permission  of  the 
authorities ;  under  which  a  bookseller  or  printer  may 
have  his  business  suspended  by  the  withdrawal  of  his 
licence ;  and  under  which  it  is  penal  to  take  a  bucket  of 
water  out  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  if  we  regard  government  as  a  means  of  uphold- 
ing the  social  state,  we  Qnd  that,  besides  sufi*ering  a  direct 
loss  of  power  to  perform  its  duty  on  attempting  any  tlung 
else,  there  are  several  subsidiary  ways  in  which  the  aft- 
sumption  of  additional  functions  endangers  the  fulfilment 
of  its  original  function. 

§  8.  But  we  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
infinite  presumption  discernible  in  this  attempt  at  regulat- 
ing all  the  doings  of  men  by  law.  To  make  up  for  defects 
•11  the  original  constitution  of  things — this  is  the  meaolng 
of  the  scheme,  nakedly  stated.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  per- 
sonage, that  he  wished  he  had  been  consulted  when  the 
world  was  being  made,  for  tliat  he  could  have  given  good 
advice ;  and  not  a  little  historical  celebrity  has  attached 
to  this  personage,  in  virtne  of  bis  so-thought  unparalleled 
arrogance.  Shalluw,  aliallow  !  Why,  the  great  majority 
of  our  statesmen  and  politicians  do  as  much  every  day. 
;e,  indeed  I  they  do  not  stop  at  advice.  They 
actively  interpose,  take  into  their  own  hands  matters  that 
Ood  seems  to  be  mismanaging,  and  undertake  to  set  then) 
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right  I  It  is  clear  to  them  that  social  ^nnts  and  ruUtJOB- 
■hips  havo  been  bo  carelessly  provided  for,  thai  vriiboat 
their  vigilant  management  all  will  go  wrong,  Aa  for  any 
silent  influences  by  which  imperfectioDs  are  in  process  of 
being  removed,  they  do  not  believe  in  them.  But  by  a 
commiBsion,  a  staff  of  ofhcers,  and  a  parliamentary  grant, 
every  deficiency  shall  be  made  gootl,  and  the  errors  of 
Omniscience  be  rcctilied  I 

In  truth  it  la  a  sad  eight  for  any  one  who  has  been, 
what  Bacon  recommends — "a  servant  and  interpreter  of 
natnrc,"  to  see  these  politioal  schemers,  with  their  clumsy 
mechanisms,  trying  to  supersede  the  great  laws  of  exist 
ence.  Such,  an  one,  no  longer  regarding  the  mere  outside 
of  things,  has  learned  to  look  for  th«  secret  forces  by 
which  they  are  upheld.  After  patient  study,  this  chaos 
of  phenomena  into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  born  haa 
begun  to  generalise  itself  to  him  ;  and  where  there  seemed 
nothing  but  coniiision,  he  can  now  discern  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  gigantic  plan.  \o  accidents,  no  chance; 
but  everywhere  order  and  completeness.  One  by  one  ex- 
ceptions vanish,  and  all  becomes  systematic.  Suddenly 
what  had  appeared  an  anomaly  answers  to  some  intenser 
thought,  exhibits  polarity,  and  ranges  itself  along  with 
kindred  facts.  Throughout  ho  finds  the  same  vital  princi- 
ples, ever  in  action,  ever  successful,  and  embracing  Ibe 
minutest  details.  Growth  is  unceasing ;  and  though  slow, 
all  powerfiil :  showing  itself  here  in  some  rapidly-develoi^ 
hig  outline  ;  and  there,  where  the  necessity  is  U 
iling  only  the  fibrils  of  incipient  organization, 
ble  aa  it  is  subtle,  he  sees  in  the  worker  of  these 
a  power  that  bears  onwards  peoples  and  govommei 
regardless  of  their  theories,  and  schemes,  ind  prejudice? 
— a  power  which  suoka  the  life  out  of  their  lauded  institu- 
tions, shriveU  up  thmr  atate-parchments  with  a  breatb 
paralyzes  long- venerated  authorities,  obliterates  the  d 
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deeply-graven  laws,  makes  statesmen  recant  and  ptitfl 
prophets  to  the  blush,  buries  cherished  cniitoms,  sbelvefl  ' 
precedents,  and  which,  before  men  are  yet  conscious  of 
the  fact,  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  all  things,  and  filled 
the  world  with  a  higher  life.  Always  toward  perfection 
is  the  mighty  movement — toward  a  complete  develop- 
ment and  a  more  nnmised  good;  subordinating  in  its  uni- 
versality all  petty  irregularities  and  falli]igs  back,  as  the 
enrrature  of  the  earth  subordinates  mountains  and  valleyB, 
Even  in  evils,  the  student  learns  to  recognize  only  a  stru^ 
gling  beneGceDc&  But,  above  all,  he  is  struck  with  the 
inherent  sufGcingncHS  of  things,  and  with  the  complex 
simplicity  of  those  principles  by  which  every  defect  is 
being  remedied — principles  that  show  themselves  alike  in 
the  self-adjustment  of  planetjkry  perturbations,  and  in  the 
hoaling  of  a  scratched  finger — in  the  balancing  of  social 
systems,  and  in  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  a  blind 
man's  ear — in  the  adaptation  of  prices  to  produce,  and  in 
the  acclimatization  of  a  plant.  Day  by  day  ho  sees  a 
further  beauty.  Each  new  fact  illustrates  more  clearly 
some  recognized  law,  or  discloses  some  inconceived  com- 
pleteness:  contemplation  thus  perpetually  discovering 
to  him  a  higher  harmony,  and  cherishing  in  him  a  deeper  I 
fiuth. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  his  admiration  and  liia  aw^, 
the  student  shall  suddenly  see  some  flippant  red-tapist  gel 
Upon  his  legs  and  tell  the  world  how  ho  is  going  to  put  A 
patch  upon  nature !  Here  ia  a  man  who,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  wonders  that  encompass  him,  dares  to  announce 
that  he  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  have  laid  their 
beads  together  and  found  out  a  way  to  improve  upon  the 
Divine  arrangements  I  Scarcely  an  idea  have  these  med- 
dlers got  of  what  underlies  the  facts  with  which  they  pro- 
pose to  deal;  as  you  shall  soon  find  on  sounding  titeif 
philosophy:    and  yet,  could  tlicy  carry  out  their  pretrU' 
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e  them  scLT-ap pointed  nartics  to  tlie  tnu- 
so  little  faitli  id  the  laws  of  tbiogs, 
aud  BO  muvU  fuith  in  thcmsclycs,  that,  were  it  possible, 
tbey  would  chain  earth  and  sun  together,  lest  centripetal 
force  should  fail  1  Nothing  but  a  parliament-made  agency 
can  be  dopeiidod  upon  ;  and  only  when  this  infinitely- 
ooinplei  humanity  of  ours  has  been  put  under  their  in- 
genioua  regulations,  and  provided  for  by  their  anpreme 
intelligence,  will  the  world  become  what  it  ought  to  bet 
Such,  in  essence,  is  the  astonndiiig  creed  of  these  crcatioi 
menders. 


8  9.  Consider  it  then  in  what  light  we  may — morally 
or  scientifically,  with  reference  to  its  practicableness,  or 
as  a  question  of  political  prudence,  or  even  In  its  besrings 
upon  religions  faith — we  find  this  theory,  that  a  goven^ 
meut  ought  to  undertake  other  offices  besides  that  of  pro- 
tector, to  be  an  untenable  theory.  It  has  been  shovn 
that  if  the  maintaining  of  rights  be  regarded  as  the  specJAl 
function  of  the  state,  the  state  cannot  fulfil  any  other  Ainc- 
tion  without  a  partial  loss  of  power  to  fulfil  its  special  one. 
W  hen,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  state  is  looked 
upon  aa  an  aid  to  adaptation,  we  still  find  that  it  cannot 
exceed  its  duty  of  guarding  men's  Uberties,  without  be- 
coming a  hindrance  to  adaptation,  instead  of  an  ud.  It 
tarns  out  that  to  abolish  the  limit  of  legislative  interpoBH 
tion  now  contended  for,  is  in  fact  to  abolish  all  limita 
whatever — is  to  give  the  civil  power  a  field  of  aotioo  to 
which  no  bounds  con  be  fixed,  save  in  some  arbitrary  aod 
ntterly  un philosophical  way,  Itlorcover,  even  could  ocv^ 
tain  supplementary  afiairB,  considered  lit  for  govemmeat 
Buperviaion,  be  duly  distinguiahed  from  the  rest,  tl 
would  still  be  the  fact  that  all  experience  shows 
ernmi.-ut  to  be  an  incompetent  manager  of  such 
plementary  affairs.      It  is   further  urged,  that  the 
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teia  of  extended  official  control  is  bad,  because  anfof 
vonrable  to  social  stability.  And,  finally,  that  system  ia 
repudiated,  as  involying  an  absurd  and  even  impions  pre- 

Bumptiou. 


Such,  then,  arc  the  general  arguments  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  whilst  the  state  ought  to  protect,  it  ought 
to  do  nothing  more  than  protect.  By  the  abstract  thinker 
they  may  perhaps  be  deemed  conclusive.  There  are  others, 
however,  with  whom  they  will  weigh  comparatively  little; 
and,  for  the  conviction  of  these,  it  will  be  needful  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  each  of  the  several  cases  in  which  legists 
tivo  supc  rill  tend  euce  is  commonly  advocated.  Let  na 
uow  proceed  to  do  this. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE   BEGUMTION    OF  COMMERCE. 

§  1.  Arrangements  which  alter  the  natural  course 
of  trade  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  may  he  classed  as  either 
artificial  stimuli  or  artificial  restraints — bounties  or  re- 
■trictii^ns. 

Of  Kjuntics  must  here  be  said  specially  what  was  said 
iu  tho  last  chapter  of  factitious  advantages  generally; 
namely,  thut  a  government  cannot  give  them  without  in- 
directly reversing  its  function.  Not  being  requisite  for 
Iho  due  maintenance  of  the  citizen's  rights,  the  taking 
away  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  cer- 
tain branches  of  production,  would  he  wrong  even  were 
collateral  benefits  given  in  exchange ;  and  as,  instead  of 
afiurding  liim  collateral  bcrielits,  the  commercial  derang» 
mcnts  consequent  upon  it  put  additional  limits  to  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  hia  facilities,  sach  a  measure  is  doably  wrong 
Now  lliat  the  faith  in  mercantile  bribes  is  nearly  extinct. 
It  is  needless  to  enforce  this  abstract  iuforeiice  by  any  wip- 
plcmentaiy  reasoning. 

Of  restrictions  it  scarcely  needs  Eaying  that  they  kr* 
even  more  directly  inequitable  than  bounties,     Dediicible 
KB  it  IB  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  the  rig:ht  of  e 
change  is  as  sacred  as  any  other  right  (Chap.  XXIL),  i 
exista  as  much  between  members  of  different  nationa  J 
between  members  of  the  same   nation.     Moralily  knowa 
nothing  of  geographical  boundaries,  or  dieliDctiona  of  race. 
You  may  put  men  on  op|>08ite  sides  of  a  river  or  a  cliaiu 
of  mountains ;  may  else  part  them  by  a  tract  of  salt  v 
may  give  them,  if  you  like,  distinct  languages ;  and  n 
even  colour  their  skins  dificrently ;  but  you  cannot  eb&tn 
their  fundamental  relationships.     OriginatJag  as  these  A 
in  the  facts  of  man's  constitution,  they  are  unaltered  by 
the  accidents  of  external  condition.      The  moral  law  is 
cosmopolite — is  no  respecter  of  nationalities :  and  betwet 
men  who  are  the  antipodes  of  each  othtr,  either  ii 
or  any  thing  else,  there  must  atill  exist  the  same  balance  a 
rights  as  though  they  were  next-door  neighbours  in  i 
things, 

Uence,  in  putting  a  veto  upon  the  commercial  iati 
course  of  two  nations,  or  in  putting  obstacles  in  the  * 
of  that  intercourse,  a  government  trenches  upon  i 
liberties  of  action ;  and  by  so  doing  directly  reverses  I 
function.  To  secure  for  each  man  the  fullest  freedom  1 
exercise  his  faculties,  compatible  with  the  like  freedom  | 
all  others,  we  lind  to  be  the  state's  duty.  Now  trade  p 
bibitions  and  trade  restrictions  not  only  do  not  secure  tj 
freedom,  bat  they  take  it  away.  So  that  in  enforc 
ihem  the  state  is  transforuied  from  a  maintainer  of  ri 
uito  a  violater  of  rights.  If  it  be  criminal  in  a  civil  poiv 
Gummissioncd  to  shield  us  from  murder  to  turn  i 
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it«elf;  if  It  be  criminal  in  it  to  play  the  tliief,  tliough  set 
to  keep  off  thieves ;  tben  muBt  it  be  criminal  in  it  to  de- 
prive men,  in  any  way,  of  liberty  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
desire,  wben  it  was  appointed  to  insure  them  that  liberty. 
Whether  it  kills,  or  robs,  or  enslaves,  or  sliai^klea  by  trade 
regulations,  its  guilt  is  alike  in  kind,  and  differs  only  la 
degree.  In  one  extreme  it  v}hoUy  destroys  the  power  to 
exercise  the  faoaltiea ;  in  the  other  it  does  this  partially. 
And  m  strict  othica  the  same  species  of  condemnation  niust 
be  visited  upon  it  in  both  casra. 

§  2.  Not  a  few  will  be  startled  by  this  view  of  the 
matter.  Let  such  reflect  awhile  upon  the  antecedents  and 
associations  of  this  trade-ruling.  They  will  find,  on  doing 
BO,  that  it  is  allied  in  both  origin  and  [iractice  to  all  other 
forms  of  wrong.  More  than  onee  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
that  as  unjust  customs  and  institutions  derive  their  vi- 
eioasncss  from  a  moral  defect  in  the  people  living  under 
them,  they  must  bo  uniformly  pervaded  by  that  vicious* 
nesB — that  as  social  laws,  creeds,  and  arrao  gem  eats  consist 
merely  of  sotidiflcd  character,  the  same  character  will  be 
shown  in  all  the  social  laws,  creeds,  and  arrangemcnta 
wbiob  coexist;  and,  further,  that  any  process  of  ameiiora- 
tion  will  afiect  them  simultaneously.  This  trutli  was 
amply  illustrated  (pp.  180  and  108).  We  saw  that  ty- 
ranny in  forms  of  government,  tyranny  in  the  conduct  of 
lord  to  serf,  tyranny  in  religious  organizations  and  disci- 
pline, tyranny  In  the  matrimonial  relationship,  and  tyranny 
in  the  treatment  of  children,  regularly  flourished  together 
and  regularly  decreased  at  a  tike  rate.  In  the  same  cato- 
gory  wo  must  now  put — tyranny  in  coraraercial  laws, 
Sinking  those  minor  irregularities  which  pervade  all  na- 
(lire's  processes,  we  shall  find  that  from  the  days  wlien 
exporlAtion  was  a  capital  crime,  down  to  our  own  firee- 
ade  era,  there  has  been  a  constant  r:itio  ke])l  between 
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the  itringency  of  mercantile  restraints  and  the  BtrLngcnoy 
of  other  restrainta,  as  there  has  between  the  increase  ot 
commercial  liberty  and  the  increase  of  general  liberty. 

A  (ew  facts  will  sufliciently  exemplify  this.  Take  m 
one  the  inetaoce  juat  alluded  U>,  in  which  associated  vilh 
antocratic  rule  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  feudal  liall,  we 
find  Edward  111.,  for  the  porjiose  of  making  foreigt,en 
come  and  buy  in  our  markets,  prohibiting  his  snbjvcta 
from  sending  abroad  any  staple  goods  "  under  penalty  of 
death  and  confiscation ; "  and  further  enacting  "thftt  the 
law  flhoiild  be  unalterable  either  by  himself  or  his  suo- 
ccssore."  Observe,  too,  how  this  same  despotic  spiiit  was 
exhibited  in  the  regulations  requiring  these  oontinental 
traders  to  reside  during  their  stay  with  certain  inspectors 
commissioned  to  see  the  cargoes  sold  within  a  specified 
tiine,  and  the  proceeds  reinvested  in  English  goods,  and 
charged  to  transmit  to  the  Exchequer  periodical  state- 
ments of  each  merchant's  bargains — regulations,  by  the 
way,  of  which  the  abandotiment  was  in  after  times  Isr 
mented  by  the  venerators  of  ancestral  wisdom,  much  sm 
the  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale  is  mourned  over  by  a 
certain  party  of  our  own  day.  Note  again  bow,  uudet 
the  same  regime,  labourers  were  coerced  into  working 
fiied  wages ;  and  then  how,  to  keep  the  balance 
shopkeepers  had  the  prices  of  provisions  dictated  to  thei 
Mark  fiirther,  that  when  the  most  tyrannical  of  these 
dinancea  fell  into  disuse,  there  still  continued  the  less 
densorae  ones,  such  as  those  usury  laws,  ordbrs  to  &rmerB)' 
prescribings  of  the  material  for  grave-clothes,  instmctiona 
to  manufacturers,  &c.,  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter. 
But  without  going  into  further  detail — without  enlarging 
upon  the  fact  that  those  intolerable  restraints  once  borao 
by  the  manufacturing  claBses  of  France  were  cotemporary 
with  intense  desgiotism  at  court,  and  a  still  Uugering  fe» 
da'isni  in  the  provinces — without  tracing  the  parallelism 
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ihat  exists  between  the  political  and  commercial  bondage, 
aoder  which,  in  spite  of  their  revolutions,  the  French  still 
live — withoDt  pointing  out  at  length  the  same  connection 
of  phenomena  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  in  other  s 
larly-ruled  countries — without  doing  all  this,  the  cvidenot 
adduced  sufficiently  shows  that  the  oppressiveness  of  I 
nation's  mercaotUe  laws  varies  as  the  oppres«vcneaa  of  its  ' 
general  arrangements  and  goverament.  Whilst,  con- 
versely, if  we  glance  over  the  annals  of  progress,  and 
then  contemplate  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  witlun 
these  few  years,  or  which  are  yet  in  progress,  we  cannot 
bat  remark  a  similar  kinship  between  the  manlfeBtations 
of  a  jnster  feeling  in  political  organization,  in  ecclesias^ 
cal  affairs,  in  the  family,  and  in  our  commercial  code. 

Thus,  trade  restrictions  are  of  the  same  race  with  irro-   , 
IpODsible  government  and  slavery.     An  obtuse  perception  J 
j^aod  an  insufficient  sympathy  with,  the  claims  of  man, 
||  the  parents  of  all  tyraonicB  and  dishonesties,  bear  tUey 
Mt  name  they  may.     Interferences  vrith  the  freedom  of 
exchange  are  as  certainly  their  progeny  as  are  the  worst 
violations  of  human  rights :  they  are  constantly  found  io 
the  society  of  these:  and  though  not  popularly  classed  a 
crimes,  they  are  in  both  origin  and  nature  closely  related  J 
U>  them. 

§  3.  Thcrcisanothcraspect  under  which  these  trad«  1 
regulations,  in  common  with  many  kindred  contrivance! 
for  the  management  of  social  affairs,  may  be  regarded. 
They  are  all  in  essence  idolalrons.  The  worship  of  dead, 
powerless  things  made  with  human  hands  is  uot  extinct, 
as  people  flatter  themaelvea — cannot  he  extinct — never 
will  bo  entirely  extinct.  The  elements  of  man's  nature 
are  persistent:  the  change  is  in  their  ratios.  Typical  re- 
mains of  every  disposition  must  continue  traceable  even 
to  the  remotest  future.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  crroi 
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to  suppose  that  bumanily  baa  not  altered  at  all,  it  U,  o 
the  other  hand,  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  has  altered,  O? 
evea  will  alter,  so  completely  as  to  retain  no  traccx  of  ita 
bygone  cliaracter. 

Scientifically  defined,  idolatry  ia  a  mode  of  thought 
under  which  all  causation  is  attributed  to  entities.    It  r» 
■ulta  from  the  first  generalization  of  the  undeveloped  in- 
tellect, which,  having  constantly  eeen  results  produced  by 
visible,  tangible  objects,  infers  that  all  results  are  so  pro- 
duced.   In  the  mind  of  the  savage  every  effect  is  believed 
to  be  duo  to  a  special  worlier,  because  special  worker* 
have  been  observed  to  precede  effects  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
Btanoea.    The  laws  of  mental  action  necessitate  that,  as  all 
known  causes  have  presented  themselves  to  him  as  peP>J 
eonal  agencies,  all  unknown  causes  must  be  conceived  hj] 
him  of  the  same  nature.     Hence  the  original  fetishism.    A^ 
atone  thrown  by  an  unseen  hand,  a  piece  of  wood  that, 
when  heated,  bursts  into  flame,  or  an  auimal  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  natural  catastrophe,  is  at  once  sa- 
snmed  to  be  the  acting  power.     Here  is  a  phenomens— • 
visible  change  of  state  in  some  ubxerved  object :  past  ex- 
perience inevitably  suggests  that  there  is  a  worker  of  thJB  | 
obange:  past  experience  also  inevitably  suggests  that  B' 
worker  ia  an  entity :  the  entity  to  which  the  character  o 
worker  is  ultimately  ascribed  will  be  that  which  past  &t< 
perience  points  out  as  most  probable :  and,  in  the  abaenoe* 
of  other  entities,  this  character  of  worker  will  attach  to 
the  wood  that  gives  out  the  flame,  or  to  the  stone  that  iih 
fiicts  the  blow.     Thus  the  wood  and  stone,  being  looked  ■ 
npon  as  agents  of  unknown  power  capable  of  inflicting  IqJ 
jury,  are  prayed  to  and  propitiated. 

From  the  very  first,  however,  there  begins  an  aOGil)i)»" 
latiOD  of  facts  calculated  to  undermine  this  theory  of 
things,  and  certain  ultimately  to  overthrow  it.  For, 
whilst  he  regards  all  phenomena  as  the  doings  of  liying 
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beiDgs,  the  primitive  man  necessarily  attributes  to  sooh 
beings  qnalities  similar  to  those  of  the  being  he  sees — men 
Knd  brutes.  RcasoDing,  as  be  must,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  he  is  obliged  to  conceive  tlie  unknown  gefr 
eratora  of  change  to  be  like  the  known  ones  in  all  things: 
knd  we  find  that  he  does  this ;  wc  find  tliat  he  rcpreaents 
them  by  forms  either  human,  or  beatial,  or  both,  that  he 
imagines  their  passions  and  habits  to  be  like  his  own. 
Now  an  attribute,  possessed  in  common  by  all  the  bcinga 
known  to  him,  is  that  of  irregular  volition.  He  sees  no 
creature  whose  acta  are  so  uniform  that  he  can  say  posi- 
lively  what  ila  future  behaviour  will  be.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  when  certain  natural  events,  originally  ascribed 
by  him  to  living  agents — events  sach  as  tlie  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  bodies  to  the  earth-~ 
come  to  be  perpetually  repeated,  and  follow  the  same  an* 
tcccdents  witiiout  exception,  his  notion  of  personal  agency 
is  shaken.  This  perfect  uniformity  of  action  is  at  variance 
with  his  knowledge  of  all  known  beings — is  at  variance 
willi  his  very  conception  of  a  being.  And  thus  in  respoot 
to  tilt'  most  familiar  sequences,  experience  silently  forces 
upon  him  the  idea  of  a  constant  course  of  procedure — or 
what  we  express  by  the  word  law  ;  and  a  belief  In  Impev- 
tonal  agency  slowly  snpplants  the  original  belief 
Honal  agency.  This  revolution  in  his  mode  of  thinking^' 
though  at  first  confined  to  the  every-day  instances  of  can- 
sation,  extends  in  process  of  time  to  a  wider  and  wider 
range  of  cases.  The  unceasing  accumulation  of  facts 
which  begins  when  increase  of  population  provides  a  mul- 
tltndo  of  observers,  continually  furnishes  new  illnstrationi 
of  that  uniformity  of  sequence  which  conflicts  with  the 
notion  of  spi^cial  workers ;  and  thus  the  domain  of  the  so* 
called  S'tperruUural  is  step  by  step  usurped  by  tho  so^alled 
naturaL  Still,  it  is  only  in  as  far  as  uniformity  of 
sequence  is  made  abundantly  manifest,  that  the  old 
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ii  sapetsedcd.       Though,    amongst    the    Greeks,  Thftlol 
taught  that  there  wei-e  laws  of  matter,  he  tievertbelei 
oonsidered  that  a  load-stone  had  a  eonl.     Where  i 
occurrence  is  anusual — that  is,  where  the  connection  h 
tween  antecedent  and  consequent  is  not  familiar — ^that  il 
where  circumstanccB  do  not  diBconntenance  the  origim 
belief  in  special  workers,  that  belief  is  still  held.     Ilencff  ' 
it  happens  that,  long  after  all  ordinary  phenomena  have 
oome  to  he  considered  as  due  to  the  properties  of  tilings, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  impersonal  agency,  such  an  events 
as  an  eclipse  or  an  eanbqnako  is  explained  as  a  dragoi 
eating  the  sun,  or  as  a  god  turning  over  in  his  sleep ; 
epidemic  is  ascribed  to  witchcraft;  a  luminous  whiff  of  J 
nmrsh^as  is  regarded  as  a  "  Will  o'  the  whisp; "  a  failure 
in  the  dairy  or  brcwhouse  is  set  down  to  fairy  malice;  and 
there  are  myths    about  Giants'  Causeways  and    Devils' 
Bridges.     Where  the  connection  between  cause  and  efTeo 
is  very  remote  or  obscure,  as  in  matters  of  fortune  and  ii 
certain  bodily  affections,  this  disposition  to  attribute  pow^ 
er  to  entities  continues  eveu  after  science  has  made  great 
progress ;  and  thus  we  find  that  in  our  own  day  the  old 
fetislusm  still  lingers  in  the  regard  shown  to  crooked  eix< 
peaces,  wart>«hanns,  and  omens. 

It  lingers,  moreover,  as  already  hinted,  in  less  suspectet 
forms.     Many  much-reverenced  social    instrumentalitiet 
also,  have  originated  in  this  primitive  necessity  of  ascrib< 
ing  all  causation  to  special  workers — this  inability  to  dal 
.  tach  the  idea  of  force  from  an  individual  something.     Just 
In  proportion  as  natural  phenomena  are  recorded  by  any* 
people  as  of  personal  instead  of  impersonal  origin,  vUl 
the  phenomena  of  national    life  be  similarly  construfd ; 
and,  indeed,  since  moral  scquencefl  are  less  obvious  thnn  _ 
physical   ones,  they  will   he   thus   construed   even   morva 
generally.    The  old  belief  that  a  king  could  fix  the  valni 
of  coinage,  and  the  crv  raised  at  the  chan^  of  style- 
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**  Give  ua  onr  eleven  dayn,"  obviously  implied  minds  in-  ] 
capable  of  conceiving  sociiil  afinirs  to  be  regulateil  by  | 
olLer  tban  visible,  tangible  agencies.     Tiiat  there  ehonid 
be  at  worlc  some  unaeen   but    nniversally-diSiiscd  influ- 
ence determining  the  buyings  and  selUngs  of  citizens  and 
the  transactions  of  merchants  from  abroad,  in  a  vay  the 
most  advantageous  to  all  parties,  was  an  idea  oh  foreign 
to  such  minds  as  was  that  of  uniform  physical  causation  I 
to  the  primitive  Greeks;*  and,  conversely,  as  the  pri 
live  Greeks  could  understand'  the  operations  of  nature  | 
being  performed  by  a  number  of  presiding  individualities 
BO  to  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  comprehensible  I 
that  a  proper  production  and  distribution  of  commoditiei  ] 
should  be  ensured  by  acts  of  Parliament  and  government 
officials.     Whilst  the  due  regulation  of  trade  by  a  natural 
indestructible  force  was  inconceivable  to  thera,  they  coutd 
conceive  trade  to  bo  duly  regulated  by  a  force  resident  in 
some  material  instrumentality  put  together  by  legiahitors, 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  office,  painted  by  court  flatterers, 
and  decorated  with  "jewels  five  words  long."f 

But  with   the   complex    phenomena  of  commerce,  i 
with  the  simpler  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world,  ooi 
Btancy  of  sequence  has  gradually  nndermiued  the  theory  I 
that  power  dwells  in  entities.     Irresistible  evidence  is  al  I 
length  establishing  a  belief  in  the  law  of  supply  and  d»  I 
mand,  as  some  thousands  of  years  ago  it  established  a 
belief  in  the  law  of  gravitation.     And  the  development  of 
politico-economical  science,  being  thus  a  fiirther  conquest  I 
of  the  faith  in  impersonal  agencies  over  the  faith  in  pei^  j 
tonal  agencies,  must  bo  regarded  as  one  of  that  series  of  J 
changes  which  commenced  with  the  flrst  victory  of  natural  4 
philosophy  over  BuperBtilinu, 

■  Bee  CnHe'a  Illator;. 

f  A  Dietapbor  thai  has  been  u»«d  to  denote  the  pride  vlUi  whtiA 
OertDin  offiiH&lB  regard  tbdr  UtIcB. 
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§  4.  Fortunately  it  is  uow  needlesfl  to  enforco  tin 
doctrine  of  commercial  freedom  by  any  consitleratioos  of 
policy.  After  making  continual  attemplB  to  improve 
upon  the  laws  of  trade,  from  the  time  of  Solon  down> 
wards,  men  are  at  length  beginning  to  see  that  Bucfa 
attempts  arc  worse  than  useless.  Political  economy  Las 
■boim  us  in  tliis  matter — what  indeed  it  is  its  chief  tni»- 
MOO  to  show — that  our  wiaest  plan  is  to  let  things  take 
their  own  conrse.  An  increasing  sense  ofjastice,  too,  baa 
assisted  in  conyincing  us.  We  have  here  learned,  what 
our  forefathers  learned  in  some  cases,  and  what,  alas  I  wa 
have  yet  to  learn  in  many  more,  that  nothing  but  evil  can 
anae  from  inequitable  regulations.  The  necessity  of  ifr 
spocting  the  principle*  of  abstract  rectitude — this  it  is 
that  we  have  had  another  lesson  upon.  Look  at  it  rightly 
and  we  shall  find  that  all  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  did, 
with  its  lectures,  its  newspapers,  its  bazaars,  its  monster 
meetings,  and  its  tons  of  tracts,  was  to  teach  people — what 
should  have  been  very  clear  to  them  without  any  snoh 
teaching — that  no  good  can  come  of  violating  men's  Tigbt& 
Dy  hitter  experience  and  a  worid  of  talk  we  have  at  length 
been  made  partially  to  believe  as  much.  Be  it  true  or 
not  in  other  cases,  we  are  now  quite  certain  that  it  is  tros 
in  trade.  In  respect  to  this  at  least  we  have  declared 
that,  for  the  future,  we  will  obey  the  law  of  equal 
freedom.  ~ 


CHAPTEK    XXIV. 


KBLIOIuUB 


§   1.      As  a  matter  of  routine,  it  is  needful  t 
point  out  what  the  reader  will  have  inferred  from  C 
XXIL,  that,  by  devoting  a  portion  of  its  revenues  < 
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part  of  the  n&tioD's  property  to  the  propagation  of  Cliri»' 
tiauity  or  any  other  creed,  a  government  DeceRsarily  com- 
mits a  wrong.  If,  as  with  oursetvee,  such  government 
forcibly  takes  a  citizen's  money  for  the  support  of  ft 
national  church,  it  is  guilty  of  infringing  the  rights  it 
ought  to  maintain — of  trespassing  upou  that  freedom  to 
a  the  faculties  which  it  was  commissioned  to  guard. 
For,  as  already  shown,  by  diminishing  a  subject's  liberty 
of  action  more  than  is  needful  for  securing  the  remainder, 
the  civil  power  becomes  an  aggressor  instead  of  a  proteo- 
tor.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  to  ignore  the  state 
is  recognized,  as,  in  considering  the  question  abstractedly, 
we  must  suppose  it  to  be,  then,  by  insisting  upon  condi- 
tions which  drire  some  men  to  abandon  its  aid,  and  which 
nnnecessarily  restrict  the  freedom  of  those  who  do  not, 
the  state  fails  to  that  extent  in  discharging  its  duty, 
Ilence,  specifically  applying  the  principle  lately  set  forth 
in  general  terms,  we  find  that  a  government  cannot  under* 
take  the  teaching  of  a  religious  faith  withont  either  directly 
reversing  its  fimction,  or  partially  incapacitating  itself  foi 
the  performance  of  that  function. 


§  2.  In  the  conduct  of  English  chttrchmen  we  have 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  men  will  re- 
adnpt,  when  it  is  thinly  disguised,  a  belief  they  had  indig- 
nantly cast  from  them.  That  same  Romish  dogmatism, 
against  which  our  clergy  exclaim  with  such  vehemence, 
they  themselves  defend  when  it  is  exercised  on  behalf  of 
their  own  creed.  Every  state-oburch  is  essentially  popish. 
We  aUo  have  a  Vatican — St.  Stephen's.  It  is  true  tlial 
&ur  arch-priest  is  a  composite  one.  It  is  true  that  with  us 
the  triple  tiara  is  separated  into  its  parts — one  for  monarch, 
one  for  peers,  and  one  for  commons.  But  this  fact  make* 
no  diiference.  In  substance,  popery  is  the  assumptiog  of 
infallibility.      It    matter?    not    m   principle  whether   thil 
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assumption  ismrnlebyono  man,  or  by  an  assembly  of  men. 
Xo  doubt  tho  astounding  announcement — "  Yon  mnst  be- 
lieyo  what  we  say  is  right,  and  not  what  you  think  is  right," 
comes  leas  ofTonsivdy  from  the  lips  of  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority than  from  those  of  a  single  individual  But  there  Btill 
arises  the  question — By  what  authority  do  these  men  assert 
this  ?     Whence  do  they  derive  their  infallibility  ? 

Tliat  in  establishing  any  religion  a  government  doc4 
claim  to  be  infallible,  scarcely  needs  proo£  Before  a 
church  organization  can  be  set  to  work,  a  distinct  under- 
standing as  to  what  it  is  to  do  must  be  arrived  at.  Be- 
fore state-paid  ministers  can  be  set  to  preach,  it  must  first 
be  decided  iohat  they  are  to  preach.  And  who  is  to  say? 
Clearly  the  state.  Either  it  must  itself  elaborate  a  creed, 
or  it  must  depute  some  maa  or  men  to  do  so.  It  must  \a 
some  way  siit  out  truth  from  error,  and  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  attending  this.  K  it  undertakes  itself  to 
settle  the  doctrines  to  bo  taught,  it  is  responsible.  If  it 
adopts  a  ready-made  set  of  doctrines,  it  is  equally  respon- 
sible. And  if  it  selects  its  doctrines  by  proxy,  it  is  still 
responsible ;  both  as  appointing  those  who  choose  for  it, 
and  as  approving  their  choice.  Hence,  to  say  that  a  gov 
emment  ought  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  system  of  reUg> 
ions  instruction,  is  to  say  that  it  ought  to  pick  ont  from 
amongst  the  various  tenets  that  men  hold  or  have  held, 
those  which  arc  right ;  and  that,  when  it  has  done  this — ■ 
when  it  has  settled  between  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Greek,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Anglican  creeds,  or  between 
the  Puseyite,  High  Church,  and  Evangelical  ones — when 
it  has  decided  whether  we  should  be  baptized  during  in- 
fancy or  at  a  mature  age,  whether  the  truth  is  with  IVini- 
tarians  or  irnitariaos,  whether  men  are  saved  by  fiiith  or 
hy  works,  whether  pagans  go  to  hell  or  not,  whether  bu» 
isters  should  preach  in  black  or  white,  whether  coiiGnn» 
tion  is  scriptural,  whether  or  not  sairtts'  days  should  li 
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kept,  and  (as  wo  have  lately  seen  it  debating)  whether 
baptism  does  or  does  not  regenerate — when,  in  ehort,  it 
has  settled  all  those  controversies  which  have  split  man- 
kind into  innumerable  sects,  it  ought  to  assert  that  its 
judgment  is  incapable  of  error — is  unqaeKtionable — is  be- 
yond appeal  There  is  no  aliemntive.  Unless  the  state 
says  this,  it  convicts  itself  of  the  most  absurd  iuconsis* 
tency.  Only  on  the  supposition  of  infallibility  can  its 
ecclesiastical  doings  be  made  to  seem  tolerable.  How 
else  shall  it  demand  rates  and  tithes  of  the  dissenter? 
What  answer  can  it  make  to  his  expostulations?  "Are 
you  quite  sure  about  these  doctrines  of  yours  ?  "  inquires 
the  dissenter.  "No,"  replies  the  state;  "not  quite  sure, 
but  nearly  BO,"  "Then  it  is  just  possible  yon  may  bo 
wrong,  is  it  not?"  "Yes."  "And  it  is  just  possible  that 
I  may  be  right,  is  it  not  ?  "  "  Tea,"  "  Yet  you  threaten 
to  inflict  penalties  upon  me  for  nonconformity  I  You  seiiM 
my  goods;  you  imprison  me  if  I  resist;  and  all  to  force 
from  me  the  means  to  preach  up  doctrines  which  you 
admit  may  be  false,  and  by  implication  to  preach  down 
(loutrines  which   you  admit  may  be  true  !     How  do  yon 

■  justify  this?"  No  reply.  Evidently,  therefore,  if  the 
state  persists,  the  only  position  open  to  it  is  that  its  judg- 
ment cannot  be  mistaken — that  its  doctrines  cannot  be 
erroneous.  And  now  observe,  that  if  it  says  this,  it  stands 
committed  to  tho  whole  Roman  Catholic  discipline  as 
well  as  to  its  theory.  IFaving  a  creed  that  ia  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  and  being  commissioned  to  disseuii- 

Inate  that  creed,  the  state  is  in  duty  bound  to  employ  the 
moBt  efficient  means  of  doing  this — is  bound  to  put  down 
all  adverse  teaehers,  as  usurping  its  function  and  hinder- 
ing tho  reception  of  its  unquestionable  doctrine — is  bound 
to  use  as  much  force  as  may  be  needful  for  doing  tliitt — is 
bound,  therefore,  to  imprison,  to  fine,  and  if  necosaary,  to 
inflict  severer  penalties,  so  that  error  may  be  exterminated 
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and  truth  be  trinmpfannt.  There  is  no  half-way.  Bi 
dmrj^cd  to  put  men  in  the  way  to  heaven,  it  cannot  wil 
oat  aio  permit  some  to  be  led  the  other  way.  If,  ral 
tban  panish  a  few  on  earth,  it  allows  many  to  be  eternally 
damned  for  misbelief,  it  is  manifestly  culpable.  Evidently 
it  must  do  all,  or  it  most  do  nothing.  If  it  does  not  claim 
infallibility,  it  cannot  in  reason  set  np  a  national  religioa; 
and  if,  by  aottiiig  np  a  national  rclig'ion,  it  does  claim  in- 
fallibility, it  oaght  to  coerce  all  men  into  the  belief  of  that 
religion.  Thus,  as  was  said,  every  slate-church  is  csi 
tially  popish. 


3.     But  there  has  been  gradually  dawning 


those  who  thiuk,  the  conviction  that  a  state-cburch  ii 
»o  much  a  religious  as  a  political  institution.  "  Who  doe6 
not  see,"  inquires  Locke,  speaking  of  tho  clergy,  "  tli&t 
those  men  arc  more  minUtera  of  the  government  than  min- 
itters  of  the  gospelf"  Probably  in  Locke's  time  there 
were  few  who  did  see  this ;  but  there  are  now  many. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  fact  altogether  denied,  as  you  flball 
bear  &om  some  politic  supporter  of  religious  oatabliafa 
meats  during  an  after-dinner  confidence.  *'  Between  oni^ 
selves,"  will  whisper  such  an  one,  "these  churches  and 
parsons,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  not  for  sensible  men, 
such  as  you  and  Ij  we  know  better;  we  can  do  withont 
all  that;  but  there  must  be  something  of  the  kind  to  keep 
the  people  in  order."  *  And  then  he  will  go  on  to  show 
what  iuflueutial  restraints  religious  services  are;  how 
they  encourage  subordination  and  contentment;  and  how 
the  power  which  the  clergy  obtain  over  their  parishionera 
Btr«ngthens  the  hands  of  the  civil  ruler.  Thai  some  such 
view  widely  prevails  may  be  gathered  from  the  acts  and 
proposals  of  our  statesmen.  How  otherwise  can  weunder^ 
stand  that  avowed  willingness  in  the  political  leaders  of 
•  The  writer  bus  himatlf  iNt-n  tlnia  idiirciscd. 
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b11  parties  to  endow  tlie  Romaa  Catholic  Chnrch  in  Ir» 
.and  if  the  religious  public  of  England  would  let  tliem  ? 
Or  what  but  a  political  motive  can  that  States'  lieutenant 
— the  East  Iiidia  Company — have  for  giving  an  annual 
aobsidy  of  23,oo0  rupees  to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
reimbnreing  iteetf  by  a  tax  upon  the  pilgr'ms?  Or  why 
else  should  the  Ceylon  government  take  upon  itxelf  to  be  i 
curator  of  Buddha'a  tooth,  and  to  commission  the  Budd- 
hist priests  ?  • 

§  4.  Of  the  clergy  who,  on  the  other  hand,  com-  ' 
monly  advocate  a  state-church  as  being  needful  for  the 
upholding  of  religion,  it  may  be  said  that  by  doing  this 
they  condemn  their  own  ease,  pass  sentence  upon  their 
creed  as  worthless,  and  bring  themselves  in  guilty  of 
hypocrisy.  What  1  will  they  allow  this  fiuth,  which  they 
value  BO  highly,  to  die  a  natural  de;ith  if  they  are  not  paid 
for  propagating  it  ?  Afust  all  these  people,  about  whose 
salvation  they  prolbss  such  anxiety,  be  left  to  go  to  perdi 
tion  if  livings,  and  canonries,  and  bishoprics,  are  abol- 
ished? Has  that  apostolic  inspiration,  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  the  inheritors,  brought  with  it  so  little  apos- 
tolic zeal  that  there  would  be  no  preaching  were  it  not  for 
parsonages  and  tithes  ?  Do  they  who,  on  ordination,  de- 
clared themselves  "  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
now  find  that  they  are  inwanlly  moved  only  by  the  chink 
sf  gold  ?  This  would  be  called  slander  coming  from  any 
but  themsolTea.  And  then  their  flocks — what  say  they  of 
these?  Do  these  care  so  little  for  the  faith  they  have 
been  taught,  that  its  maintenance  cannot  be  ontrusted 
to  them?  After  centuries  of  churcli-cultnre,  has  Chris- 
tianity got  so  little  root  in  men's  hearts  that  but  for  gov- 
ernment watering-pots  it  must  wither  away  ?  Arc  we  to 
(uidcrBtand  that  these  perpetual  prayoi-s  and  sacraments, 
•Sec  letter  of  Sir  CoUq  Cnm]ibi>ll  to  Lonl  Stanlej,  Mny  i,  18iS. 
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Iheae  homilies  and  exhortations,  these  Tisitings  and  serf 
ture-readings,  harve  not  even  generated  as  much  enthnsiai 
as  cfto  keep  itself  alive  ?  Have  ten  tbouRand  sermons  fl 
week  done  bo  little  that  the  hearers  will  not  contrihiitc  a 
sum  sufficient  for  the  sustentation  of  a  ministry?  Why, 
if  this  be  true,  what  is  the  system  good  for?  These  advo- 
cates do  but  open  their  briefs,  and  then  straightway  argafl 
themselves  out  of  court.  They  labour  to  prove  either  how 
powerless  la  the  faith  they  teach,  or  how  miserably  th*y 
teach  it  I  The  sum  and  enhstance  of  their  plea  for  the 
state  propagation  of  this  creed  is,  that  it  has  failed  in 
animating  its  ministers  with  its  own  spirit  of  selfaacrilicOj 
and  failed  to  arouse  in  its  devotees  a  spark  of  its  own 
generosity ! 

§  6.     It  is  needless,  however,  in  this  year  of  graoo 
1650,  with  its  Gorham  controversies  and  Puseyit«  divi» 
ions,  with  its  Romish  and  Rationalist  secessions,  with  oon- 
fosion  inside  the  chnrch,  and  a  hostile  association  outside 
— to  debute  the  question  at  greater  length.    Events  are 
proving  to  most  of  the  reflective — even  to  many  of  the 
clergy  themselves — that  a  state-support  of  any  particular 
faith  is  wrong,  and  that  in   England  at  least,  it  mni  ^ 
shortly  cease.     For  those  who  do  not  yet  see  this  thei 
are  already  volumes  of  argument  to  which  addition  i 
almoBt  superQuouB.     The  conclusions  above  come  to,  t 
the  state  cannot  establish  a  religion  without  assnming  il 
fallibility,  and  that  to  argue  an  establishment  of  it  noc 
fill  is  to  condemn  the  religion  itself^  will  sufficiently  e 
force,  for  present  purposes,  our  abstract  proposition. 
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^V  §    1,     In  cuuiruoD  with  its  other  assiimptioDs  of  bmv 

Oiidary^  offices,  the  assumptioD  by  a  govenuncnt  of  the 
office  of  Reiiever-general  to  the  poor,  ia  neoeBBarily  forbid- 
den by  the  principle  that  a  government  cannot  rightly  do 
any  thing  more  ttmn  protect.     In  demanding  from  a  citi- 
sen  contributions  for  the  mitigation  of  distress — contribu- 
tions not   needed  for  tiie  due  administration  of  men's 
^H       rights — the  state  is,  as  we  have  seen,  reversing  its  fiino- 
^H      tion,  and  diminishing  that  liberty  to  exercise  the  faculties 
^V      which  it  was  instituted  to  maintain.     Possibly,  unmindful 
of  the  explanations  already  given,  aomo  will  assort  that 
by  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  pauper,  a  government  is  in 
reality  extending  /its  liberty  to  exercise  his  faculties,  inas- 
much as  it  is  giving  him  something  mtbout  wliitrh  the  ex- 
eruiso  of  tkcm  ia  impossible ;  and  that  hence,  though  it 
decreases  the  rate-payer's  sphere  of  action,  it  compensates 
by  increasing  that  of  the  rate-receiver.    But  this  state- 
ment of  the  case  implies  a  confounding  of  two  widely- 
difierent  things.    To  enforce  the  fundamental  law — to  take 
e  that  every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  ho  wills, 
provided  he  infringes  not  the  eignal  freedom  of  any  other 
ID — this  is  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  civil  power 
•xbts.     Now  insuring  to  each  the  right  to  pursue  within 
the  specitied  limits  the  objects  of  his  desires  without  let 
or  hindranoi',  is  quite  u  separate  tiling  from  insuring  Iiim 
satisfaction.     Of  two  individuulo,  one  may  use  his  liberty 
action  successfully — may  achieve  the  gratiticatioDB  ha 
seeks  afler,  or  accumulate  what  is  equivalent  to  many  of 
them — property ;  whilst  the  other,  having  like  priviliiges,    ' 
m.iy  fail  to  do  so.     But  with  tliese  results  the  stite  has  nu 
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conciTTi.  All  ihat  Itee  witUn  ita  oomnuBsion  is  to  we  tluit 
each  man  ia  allowed  to  use  rach  powers  and  opportuiiitie* 
aa  ho  puSGcaaus ;  and  if  it  takes  from  him  who  has  pros- 
pered to  give  to  him  who  haa  not,  it  violates  its  datj 
toward  the  oue  to  do  more  than  its  duly  toward  tiie  other. 
Or,  repeating  the  idea  elsewhere  expressi'd  {p.  308), 
breaks  down  the  vital  law  of  society,  that  it  may 
wliat  social  vitality  does  not  call  for. 


8  2.  The  notion  popukrized  by  Cobbett,  that  evi 
one  has  a  right  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  soil,  leaves 
those  who  adopt  it  in  an  awkward  predioameot.  Do  but 
ask  them  to  specify,  and  they  are  set  fast.  Assent  to  their 
principle ;  teil  tJiem  you  will  assume  their  title  to  be  valid; 
and  then,  as  a  needful  preliminary  to  the  liquidation  of 
their  claim,  ask  for  some  precise  definition  of  it — tnqnire 
"  Wbat  is  a  maintenance  ?  "  They  are  dumb.  "  Is  it," 
say  you,  "  potatoes  and  salt,  with  rags  and  a  mud  cabin  ? 
or  is  it  bread  and  bacon,  in  a  two-roomed  cottage  ?  WUI 
a  joint  on  Sundays  suffice?  or  does  the  dcroaud  inelude 
meat  and  malt  liquor  daily  ?  Will  tea,  colTee,  and  tobacwo 
be  expected?  and  if  so,  how  many  ounces  of  each?  Are 
bare  walls  aud  brick  floors  all  tbat  is  needed  ?  or  must 
there  be  caqiets  and  paper-hangings  ?  Are  shoes  consid' 
ered  essential  ?  or  will  the  Scotch  practice  he  approved  ? 
Shall  the  clothing  be  of  fiistian  ?  if  not,  of  what  quality 
must  the  broadcloth  be  ?  In  short,  just  point  out  where, 
between  the  two  ectremes  of  starvation  and  luxury,  tbil 
something  called  a  maintenance  lies."  Again  they 
dumb.  You  oxpostulate.  You  explain  that  notUng 
be  done  until  the  question  is  satisfactorily  answered.  T« 
show  that  the  claim  must  be  reduced  to  a  detailed, 
g;ible  shape  before  a  step  can  be  taken  toward  its 
mcnt.  "  How  elfo,"  you  ask,  "sliall  we  know  whetl 
enough  has  been  awarded,  or  whether  too  much 
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tbey  are  damb.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  possiUe  reply 
for  tliem.  Opiniona  tbey  may  ofier  in  plenty ;  but  not  A 
precise,  unanimous  answer.  One  thinks  that  a  bare  sab- 
BiBtence  is  all  that  can  fsurly  be  demanded.  Here  U 
another  who  hints  at  something  l)eyond  mere  necesBaiiea, 
A  tbird  raaiiitains  that  n  few  of  the  enjoyments  of  life 
•bould  be  provided  for.  And  some  of  tbe  moi-e  consist- 
eul,  pushing  the  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  result,  will  rest 
salislied  with  notbing  short  of  community  of  property. 
Who  now  shall  decide  amongst  these  conflicting  notions? 
Or,  rather,  how  shall  their  propounders  bo  brought  to  an 
agreement  ?  Can  any  one  of  them  prove  that  his  defini- 
tion is  tenable  and  tbe  others  not?  Yet  he  must  do  thia 
if  he  would  make  out  a  case.  Before  he  can  prosecute  hie 
claim  against  society,  in  the  higli  court  of  morality,  be 
must  "  lite  his  bill  of  particulars."  If  he  accomplishes 
this  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  If  not,  he  must  evidently 
be  non-suited. 

■  The  right  to  labour — that  French  translation  of  onr 

poor-law  doetiine — may  be  similarly  treated,  A  critiirism 
parallel  to  the  foregoing  would  place  its  advocates  in  a 
pamllel  dilemma.  But  there  is  another  way  iu  which  the 
fallacy  of  this  theory,  either  in  its  Eoglisb  or  its  conti- 
nental form,  may  be  made  manifest — a  way  that  may  here 
I  be  fitly  employed. 
And  first  let  us  make  sure  of  the  meaning  wrapped  up 
in  this  expression — right  to  labour.  Evidently  if  we  would 
avoid  mistakes  we  must  render  it  literally — right  to  (A« 
lalwur;  for  the  thing  demanded  is  not  the  liberty  of  la- 
bouring: this,  no  one  diapates;  but  it  ia  the  opportunity 
of  labouring — the  having  remunerative  employment  pro 
vided,  which  is  contended  for.  Now,  without  dwelling 
upon  the  fiict  that  the  word  riff/tt  as  here  used,  bears  a 
signification  qtute  different  from  its  legitimate  one — tJtat 
it  does  not  here  imply  something  inherent 
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something  dupending  upon  external  circumstancei 
Bomelhing  poescsaed  in  virtue  of  hia  faculties,  bat  sonie- 
thiug  springtug  out  of  Lis  relationship  to  others — aot 
Bometliing  Lrae  of  him  as  a  solitary  individual,  but  some- 
thing which  can  be  true  of  him  only  as  one  of  a  comiaa- 
nity — not  something  antecedent  to  society,  but  Boinethiog 
uecessaiily  BubBe(|uenl  to  it — not  Boniotbing  expressive  of 
ft  claim  to  do,  bat  of  a  claim  to  be  done  unto — w^ithont 
dwelling  upon  this,  let  ua  t»ke  the  expression  as  it  stands, 
and  Bee  bow  it  looks  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  tertiia. 
When  the  artisan  asserts  hia  right  to  have  work  pro\'ided 
for  him,  he  presupposes  the  existence  of  some  power  on 
which  devolves  the  duty  of  providing  such  work.  Wbut 
power  is  this?  The  government,  he  says.  But  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  an  original  power,  it  is  a  deputed  one— is 
subject,  therefore,  to  the  instruction  of  its  employer — mnst 
do  that  only  which  its  employer  directs — and  can  be  held 
responsible  for  nothing  save  the  performance  of  its  employ- 
er's behests.  Now  who  is  its  employer?  Society.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  assertion  of  our  artisan  is,  that  it 
is  thedutyof  society  to  find  work  for  him.  But  he  is  him- 
self a  member  of  society — is  consequently  a  unit  of  that 
body  who  ought,  as  he  says,  to  find  work  for  every  man — 
has  hence  a  share  in  the  dutj/  of  finding  work  for  every 
man.  Whilst,  thereibre,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  other  men 
to  find  work  for  him,  it  is  his  duty  to  help  in  finding  work 
for  all  other  men.  And  hence,  if  We  indicate  his  fellowp 
alphabetically,  bis  theory  is  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  are  bound  to  employ  him ;  that  he  is  bound, 
in  company  with  B,  0,  D,  and  the  rest,  to  employ  A ;  that 
he  is  bound,  in  company  with  A,  C,  D,  and  the  rest,  to 
employ  B ;  is  bound,  with  A,  B,  D,  and  the  rest,  to  em 
ploy  C,  with  A,  B,  C,  and  the  rest,  to  employ  D ;  and  m. 
on  with  each  individual  of  the  hall'  score  or  score  millions, 
of  whom  the  society  may  be  composed  I 
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Thus  do  we  see  how  readily  iiuaginaiy  rights  are  dia 

t  tingnishabic  from  real  oaes.    They  need  do  disproof:  they 

iisprovo  tliemselves.    The  ordeal  of  a  definition  breaks 

I  the  lUuBJon  at  once.     Bubble-likp,  they  will  bear  a  cursory 

1  glance ;  but  disappear  in  the  grasp  of  any  one  who  tries 

to  lay  hold  of  them. 

Meanwhile  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  env- 
neons  as  are  these  poor-law  and  communist  theories — 
these  assertions  of  a  man''s  right  to  a  maintenance,  and  of 
his  right  to  have  work  provided  for  hini — they  are,  never- 
theless, nearly  related  to  a  truth.  They  are  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  express  the  fact,  that  whoso  is  born  on  this 
planet  of  ours  thereby  obtains  some  interest  in  it — may 
not  be  summarily  dismissed  again—may  not  have  his  ex- 
istence ignored  by  those  in  possession.  In  other  words, 
they  are  attempts  to  embody  that  thought  which  finds  its 
legitimate  utterance  In  the  law — all  men  have  eqnal  rights 
to  the  use  of  the  Earth  (Chap.  IX.).  The  prevalence  of 
these  crude  ideas  is  natural  enougli.  A  vague  perception 
that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  relationship  in 
which  the  great  mass  of  mankind  stand  to  the  soil  and  to 
life,  was  sure  eventnally  to  grow  up.  After  getting  from 
under  the  grosser  injustice  of  slavery,  men  could  not  help 
beginning  in  oourse  of  time  to  feel  what  a  monstrous 
thing  it  was  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  should  live  tn  the 
world  on  sufferance,  not  having  even  standing  room,  save 
by  allowance  of  those  who  claimed  the  Earth's  surface 
(p.  131).  Could  it  he  right  that  all  these  humau  beings 
should  not  only  be  without  claim  to  the  necessaries  of  life — 
should  not  only  he  denied  the  use  of  those  elements  from 
which  such  necessaries  are  obtainable — but  should  liirther 
be  unable  to  exchange  their  labrur  fur  such  necessaries, 
except  by  ieave  of  their  more  fortunate  fellows?  Could 
it  bo  that  the  majority  had  thus  no  better  title  to  exist 
e  than  one  based  ujion  the  good-witl  or  convenience  of 
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the  nuDorityf  Could  it  be  thitt  these  landless  men 
"been  mM-sent  to  this  earth,  where  all  the  seats  were 
ready  taken?"  Surely  not.  And  if  not,  how  ought  mat- 
ters to  stand?  To  all  which  questions,  now  forced  npor. 
men's  minda  in  more  or  less  definite  shapes,  there  eoni«, 
wnonget  other  answers,  these  theories  of  a  right  to  a  m^v 
tenance  and  a  right  of  labour.  Whilst,  therefore,  they 
must  be  rejected  as  untenable,  we  may  still  recognize 
them  the  imperfect  utterances  of  the  moral  sense 
efforts  to  express  equity. 


§  3.  The  wrong  done  to  the  people  at  large  by 
bing  them  of  their  birthright — their  heritage  in  the  earth — 
is,  indeed,  thouglit  by  some  a  autHcient  excuse  for  a  poor- 
law,  which  is  regarded  by  such  as  an  instra mentality  for 
distributing  compensation.  There  is  much  plausibility  in 
this  construction  of  the  matter.  But  as  a  defence  of  na^ 
tionftl  organizations  for  the  support  of  paupers,  it  will  not 
bear  criticism.  Even  were  there  no  better  reason  for  de- 
murring to  the  supposed  compromise,  it  might  still  be  ob- 
jected that  to  counterbalance  one  injury  by  inflicting 
another,  and  to  perpetuate  these  mutual  injuries  without 
knowing  whether  they  are  or  are  not  equivalents,  is  at 
best  a  very  questionable  policy.  Why  organize  a  diseased 
state  ?  Some  lime  or  other  this  morbid  constitution  of 
things,  under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  body-politic 
is  cut  off  from  direct  access  lo  the  source  of  Ufe,  must  be 
nhangcd.  Difficult,  no  doubt,  men  will  find  it  to  establish 
a  normal  condition.  There  is  no  knowing  how  many  gen- 
erations may  pass  away  before  the  task  is  accomplished. 
But  aecomplished  it  will  eventually  be.  All  arrang» 
nients,  however,  which  disguise  the  evils  entailed  by  the 
[  resent  inequitable  relationship  of  mankind  to  the  soil, 
postpone  the  day  of  rectification.  "  A  generous 
law"  is  openly  advoeated  as  the  best  means  of  paci 
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tn  irritated  people.  Workhonsea  are  naed  to  mitiirate  the 
more  acato  symptoms  of  Hocial  unhealtliineBa.  Parifih 
pay  is  hush-money.  Whoever,  then,  desires  the  radical 
cure  of  national  maladies,  but  especially  of  this  atrophy 
of  one  class,  and  hypertrophy  of  another,  consequent  upoD 
unjust  land  tenure,  cannot  consistently  advocate  any  kind 
of  compromise. 

But  a  poor-law  is  not  the  means  of  distributing  com- 
peiisatioa.  Neither  in  respect  of  those  from  whom  it 
comes,  nor  in  respect  of  those  to  whom  It  goes,  docs  pau- 
per-relief fulfil  the  assumed  purpose.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  poora'-rates  should  bear  wholly  upon  the  land. 
But  they  do  not.  And  at  least  that  part  of  them  which 
bears  upon  the  land  should  come  from  the  usurpers  or  their 
descendants.  But  it  does  not.  According  to  the  bypoth* 
esis  the  burden  should  not  fall  upon  the  innocent.  But  it 
docs;  for  poors'-rates  were  imposed  after  landed  property 
had  in  many  casea  changed  hands  by  purchase.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  the  burden  should  not  fall  upon 
those  already  defrauded.  But  it  does;  for  the  majority 
of  rate-payers  belong  to  the  non-landowning  class.     Ac- 

Ieoriiing  to  the  hypothesis  all  men  kept  out  of  their  inher- 
itance should  receive  a  share  of  this  so-called  compensa- 
tion. But  they  do  not ;  for  only  here  and  there  one  gets 
any  of  it.  In  no  way,  therefore,  is  the  theory  carried  out. 
The  original  depredators  are  beyond  reach.  The  gniltlesB 
are  taxed  in  their  placo,  A  large  proportion  of  those  al- 
ready robbed  are  robbed  afresh.  And  of  the  rest,  only  ii 
few  receive  the  proceeds. 
z 
ret 
: 


§  4.     The  usual   reason   assigned  fi)r  supporting  a 
ir-low  is,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  means  of  nlitiga^ 
popular   sufi*ering.      Given  by  a  churchman  such  s 
reason  is  natural  enough ;  but  coming,  as  it  often  doefl, 
from  a  dissenter,  it  is  strangely  inconsistent.     Most  of  th« 
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objections  raised  by  the  disseuter  to  an  establislied  relig 
ion  will  tell  with  equal  force  against  establislied  obarity. 
He  asserts  tliat  it  is  unjast  to  tax  blm  for  the  snpport  of  a 
creed  he  does  not  oeliuvc.  Afny  not  another  ae  reasona- 
bly protest  against  being  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  relief  he  disapproves?  He  denies  the  right  of 
any  bishop  or  council  to  choose  for  him  which  doetiinee 
he  Hhall  accept  and  wliich  he  sliall  reject.  Why  docs  he 
not  also  deny  the  right  of  any  commission  or  vestry  tfl 
.  choose  for  him  who  are  worthy  of  his  charity  and  who  are 
not  ?  If  he  dissents  from  a  national  church  on  the  ground 
that  religion  will  be  more  general  and  more  sincere  when 
voluntarily  sustained,  should  he  not  similarly  dissent  from 
a  poor-law  on  the  ground  that  spontaoeotia  beneJicencd 
will  produce  results  both  wider  and  better?  Might  not 
the  corruption  which  he  points  out  ae  neutralizLug  the  ef- 
fects of  a  state-taught  creed,  be  paralleled  by  those  «vilfl 
of  pauperism  accompanying  a  state-provision  for  the  poorf 
Should  not  his  nonconformity  in  respect  to  JrtUh  be  ao- 
companied  by  nonconformity  in  respect  to  good  toorktf 
Certainly  his  present  opinions  are  incongruous  beyond  all 
reconciling.  He  resists  every  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  choice  of  his  religion,  but  eubmits  to  despotic  dicta- 
tion as  to  the  exercise  of  that  religion.  Whilst  he  denies 
the  right  of  a  legislature  to  ciplaiii  the  theory,  he  yet  ar- 
gues the  necessity  of  its  direction  in  the  practice.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  these  positions  can  be  harmonized. 
Whoso  believes  that  spiritual  destitution  is  to  be  remedied 
only  by  a  national  church,  may  with  some  show  of  reason 
propose  to  deal  with  physical  destitution  by  an  analogous 
instrumentality.  Bat  the  advocate  of  voluntaryism 
bound  to  stand  by  his  principle  in  the  one  ease  as 
OS  in  the  other. 


§    5       Whetl  er  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
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3e  soothed  in  obedience  to  the  gontio  wlitdperingB  of  b^ 
nevolence,  or  whether  fear  of  the  harsh  threats  of  law 
Bhall  bo  the  motiTe  for  relieving  them,  is  indeed  a  quce- 
tion  of  HO  email  importance.  In  deciding  how  misery  U 
best  alleviated  we  liave  to  consider,  not  only  what  is  done 
for  the  afflicted,  bat  what  is  the  reactive  effect  upon  thoea 
who  do  it.  The  relationship  that  springs  np  between 
benefactor  and  beneficiary  is,  tor  this  present  state  of  the 
world,  a  refining  one.  Having  power  to  muzzle  awhile 
those  propensities  of  the  savage  which  yet  linger  in  na — 
corrective  as  it  is  of  that  cold,  hard  state  of  feeling  in 
which  the  every-day  business  of  life  is  pursued — and 
drawing  closer  as  it  does  those  links  of  mutual  depend- 
ence which  keep  society  together — charity  is  in  its  nature 
essentially  civilizing.  The  emotion  accompanying  every 
generous  act  adds  an  atom  to  the  fabric  of  the  ideal  man. 
As  no  cruel  thing  can  be  done  without  character  being 
thrust  a  degree  back  toward  barbarism,  so  no  kind  thing 
can  be  done  without  character  being  moved  a  degree  foi»- 
ward  toward  perfection.  Doubly  efficacious,  therefore, 
are  all  assuagings  of  distress  instigated  by  sympathy ;  for 
not  only  do  they  remedy  the  particular  evils  to  he  met, 
but  they  help  to  mould  humanity  into  a  form  by  which 
such  evils  will  one  day  be  precluded. 

Far  otherwise  ia  it  with  law-enforced  plans  of  relief 
These  exercise  just  the  opposite  inflnence.  "The  quality 
of  mercy  (or  pity)  is  not  strained,"  says  the  poet.  Hut  a 
poor-law  tries  to  make  men  pitiful  by  force,  "  It  drop- 
pcth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  continues  the  poet. 
By  a  poor-law  it  is  wrung  from  the  unwilling,  "  It  blesses 
him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes,"  adds  the  poet.  A 
poor-law  makes  it  curse  both;  the  one  with  discontent 
and  recklessness,  the  other  with  complainings  and  often- 
renewed  bitterness. 

This  turuing  of  balm  into  poison  must  have  been  rfr 
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marked  by  the  most  careless.  Wfttch  a  rate-payor  wti«i 
the  coUcctor'a  name  is  announced.  Too  sliaU  observe  no 
kindling  of  the  eye  at  some  thought  of  Imppineas  to  be 
conferred — no  relaxing  of  the  mouth  as  though  selfish 
■;ares  had  for  the  moment  been  forgotten — no  suileniug  of 
the  voice  to  tell  of  compassionate  emotion:  no,  none  of 
these ;  but  rather  shall  you  see  contracted  features,  a 
clouded  brow,  a  sudden  disappearance  of  what  habitual 
kindliness  of  expression  there  may  be ;  the  tax-paper  is 
glanced  over  half  in  fear  and  half  in  vexation  ;  there  are 
grumblings  about  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  rate;  the  purse  comes  slowly  from  the  pocket; 
every  coin  is  grudginifly  parted  with  ;  and  after  the 
lector  (who  is  treated  with  bare  civility)  has  made 
exit,  some  little  time  passes  before  the  usual  e<iiianiiDi 
is  regained.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  to  remind  ns  of  the' 
virtue  which  is  "twice  blessed"?  Note  again  how  this 
act-of-parliamcnt  charity  perpetually  supersedes  men's 
better  sentiments.  Here  is  &  respectable  citizen  with 
enough  and  to  spare:  a  man  of  some  feeling;  liberal,  if 
there  is  need ;  generous  even  if  bis  pity  is  excited.  A 
beggar  knocks  at  his  door;  or  he  is  accosted  in  his  walk 
by  some  wayworn  tramp.  What  does  he  do  ?  Does  he 
listen,  investigate,  and,  if  proper,  assist?  No;  be  com- 
monly cuts  short  the  tale  with — "  I  have  nothing  for  yoa, 
my  good  man ;  you  must  go  to  your  parish."  And  then 
he  Glinl.s  the  dour,  or  walks  on,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
evident  nueoncern.  Should  it  strike  him  the  next  mo- 
ment that  there  was  something  very  wo-begi 
tilioner's  look,  this  anooiiifortahle  thought  is  met  hy 
reflection,  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  poor-law, ' 
itarvG,  and  that  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  consider  hia 
oUiios  when  he  applies  for  rcliefi  Thus  does  the  con* 
BciousnesB  Uiut  tliere  exists  a  legal  provi^oii  for  the  ludji 
gent,  act  as  an  opiate  to  the   yearnings  of  sympatkf 
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Had  there  been  no  ready-made  excnse,  tlio  behaviour 
would  probably  have  been  different.  CommiBerafion, 
pleading  for  at  least  an  inquiry  into  the  case,  would  most 
likely  have  prevailed;  and,  in  place  of  an  application  to 
the  board  of  guardians,  ending  in  a  pittance  coldly  handed 
acroee  the  pay-table  to  be  thankleesly  received,  might 
have  commenced  a  relationship  good  for  both  parties — a 
generosity  humanizing  to  the  one,  and  a  succour  made 
doubly  valuable  to  the  other  by  a  few  words  of  consola- 
.ion  and  encouragement,  followed,  it  may  bo,  by  a  lift  into 
some  self-supporting  position. 

In  truth  there  conld  hardly  be  found  a  more  efficient 
device  for  estranging  men  from  each  other,  and  decreasing 
their  fellow-feeling,  than  this  system  of  state-almsgiving. 
Being  kind  by  proxy ! — could  any  thing  be  more  blight- 
ing to  the  finer  instincts?  Here  ia  an  institntion  through 
which,  for  a  few  shiUings  periodically  paid,  the  citizen 
may  compound  for  all  kindness  owing  from  him  to  his 
poorer  brothers.  Ia  he  troubled  with  twinges  of  con 
science  ?  here  is  an  anodyne  for  him,  to  bo  had  by  snb 
scribing  so  much  in  the  pound  on  hia  rentaL  Is  ho  indif- 
ferent aa  to  the  wel&re  of  others  ?  why  then  in  return  for 
punctual  payment  of  rates  he  shall  have  absolution  for 
hardness  of  heart.  Look;  hero  is  the  advertisement. 
"Gentlemen's  benevolence  done  for  them,  in  the  most 
business-like  manner,  and  on  the  lowest  terms.  Charity 
doled  out  by  a  patent  apparatus,  warranted  to  save  all 
soiling  of  lingers  and  offence  to  the  nose.  Good  works 
undertaken  by  contract.  Infallible  remedies  for  sclf^ra*  j 
proach  always  on  liand.     Tender  feelings  kept  easy  at  per 

And  thus  we  have  the  gentle,  softening,  elevating  t 
terconrse  that  should  be  habitually  taking  place  between 
rich  and  poor,  superseded  liy  u  cold,  hard,  lifeless  tnechan- 
vm,  hound  together  by  dry  parchment  acts  and  regul» 
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tions — managed  by  commissioners,  boards,  ulerks,  and  ool 
lectors,  who  perform  their  respective  functions  as  tasks-^ 
and  kept  a-going  by  money  forcibly  taken  fix>m  all  classes 
indiscriminately.  In  place  of  the  music  breathed  by  feel- 
ings attuned  to  kind  deeds,  we  have  the  harsh  creaking 
and  jarring  of  a  thing  that  cannot  stir  without  creating 
discord — a  thing  whose  every  act,  from  the  gathering  of 
its  funds  to  their  final  distribution,  is  prolific  of  gram- 
blings,  discontent,  anger — a  thing  that  breeds  squabbles 
about  authority,  disputes  as  to  claims,  brow-beatings,  jeal- 
ousies, litigations,  corruption,  trickery,  lying,  ingratitude — 
a  thing  that  supplants,  and  therefore  makes  dormant,  men's 
nobler  feelings,  whilst  it  stimulates  their  baser  one^i. 

And  now  mark  how  we  find  illustrated  in  detail  the 
truth  elsewhere  expressed  in  the  abstract,  that  whenever 
a  government  oversteps  its  duty — the  maintaining  of 
men's  rights — it  inevitably  retards  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. For  what  faculty  is  it  whose  work  a  poor-law  so  of- 
ficiously undertakes  ?  Sympathy.  The  very  faculty  above 
all  others  needing  to  be  exercised.  The  faculty  which 
distinguishes  the  social  man  from  the  savage.  The  faculty 
which  originates  the  idea  of  justice— which  makes  men 
regardful  of  each  other's  claims — which  renders  society 
possible.  The  faculty  of  whose  growth  civilization  is  a 
history — on  whose  increased  strength  the  future  ameliora- 
tions of  man's  state  mainly  depend — and  by  whose  ulti- 
mate supremacy,  human  morality,  freedom,  and  happiness 
will  be  secured.  Of  this  fiiculty  poor-laws  partially  sup- 
ply the  place.  By  doing  which  they  diminish  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  limit  its  exercise,  check  its  development, 
and  therefore  retard  the  process  of  adaptation. 

§  6.  Pervading  all  nature  we  may  see  at  work  a 
stem  discipline,  which  is  a  little  cruel  that  it  may  be  very 
kimL     That  statxi  of  universal  warfare  maintained  through- 
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vnt  the  lower  creation,  to  the  great  peq>Iexity  ol  many 
worthy  people,  ia  at  bottom  tho  most  merciful  provision  [ 
which  the  circumstsncea  admit  of.  It  is  much  better  that 
the  ruminant  animal,  when  deprived  by  age  of  the  vigour 
which  made  its  eiistcnce  &  pleasure,  should  be  kilted  by 
some  beast  of  prey,  than  that  it  should  linger  ont  a  life 
mitde  painful  by  infirmities,  and  eventually  die  of  starva- 
tion. By  the  destruction  of  all  such,  not  only  ia  exist 
enoe  ended  before  it  becomes  burdensome,  but  room  is 
made  for  a  younger  generation  capable  of  the  fullest  en- 
joyment ;  and,  moreover,  out  of  tho  very  act  of  substitu- 
tion happiness  is  derived  for  a  tribe  of  predatory  crca- 
tnres.  Note  fiirther,  that  their  carnivorous  enemies  not 
only  remove  from  herbivorous  herds  individuals  past  their 
prime,  bnt  also  weed  out  the  sickly,  the  malformed,  and 
the  least  fleet  or  powerful.  By  the  aid  of  which  puriiy- 
ing  process,  as  well  na  by  the  fighting,  so  universal  in  the 
pairing  season,  all  vitiation  of  the  race  through  the  multi- 
plication of  its  inferior  samples  is  prevented ;  and  the  ' 
maintenance  of  a  constitution  completely  lulapted  to  soiy 
rounding  conditions,  and  therefore  most  productive  wf  hap- 
piness, is  ensured, 

Tlie  development  of  the  higher  creation  is  a  progress 
toward  a  form  of  being  capable  of  a  happiness  undimin- 
isbed  by  these  drawbacks.  It  ia  in  the  human  race  that 
the  oonsnmmation  is  to  be  accomplished.  Civilization  is 
the  last  stage  of  its  accomplishment.  And  the  ideal  matt 
is  the  man  in  whom  all  the  conditions  of  that  accomplish- 
ment are  fulfilled,  fileanwhile  the  well-being  of  existing 
humanity,  and  the  unfolding  of  it  into  this  ultimnle  per* 
fection,  are  both  secured  by  that  same  beneficent,  though 
severe  discipline,  to  winch  the  animate  creation  at  larg* 
is  subject :  a  discipline  which  is  pitiless  in  the  working  out 
of  good :  a  felicity-pursuing  law  whieh  never  swerves  foe 
the  avoidance  of  partial  aii<l  temporary  siitTering.     Tbi  . 
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poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distresses  tb&t  ( 
the  imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the  idle,  and  those  shonl- 
derings  Bside  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  which  leave  so 
many  "  in  shaUows  and  in  miserieB,"  are 
large,  far-seeing  benevolence.  It  seems  hard  that  i 
sklUiiInesB  which  with  all  his  eSbrts  he  cannot  o 
shonld  entail  hunger  upon  the  artisan.  It  seems 
a  labourer  incapadtated  by  sickness  from  competing  with 
his  stronger  fellows,  should  have  to  bear  the  reBulting  pri- 
vations. It  seems  bard  that  widows  and  orphans  should 
be  left  to  struggle  for  life  or  de^ilh.  Nevertheless,  when 
regarded  not  separately,  but  in  connertion  with  the  inters 
ests  of  universal  humanity,  these  harsh  fatalities  are  seen 
to  be  full  of  the  highest  beneficence — the  same  benefioenco 
which  brings  to  early  graves  the  cliildrcu  of  diseased  pai^ 
ents,  and  singles  out  the  low-spirited,  the  intemperate, 
and  the  debilitated  as  the  victims  of  an  epidemic. 

There  are  many  very  amiable  people — people  over 
whom  in  so  far  as  their  feelings  are  concerned  we  may 
fitly  rejoice — who  have  not  the  nerve  to  look  this  matter 
iairly  in  the  face.  Disabled  as  they  are  by  their  sympa- 
thies with  present  suETcring,  from  duly  regarding  ultimate 
uonseqaences,  they  pursue  a  course  which  is  very  injudl- 
cions,  and  in  the  end  even  orueL  We  do  not  consider  it 
true  kindness  in  a  mother  to  gratify  her  child  wilh  sweet- 
meats that  are  certain  to  make  it  ill  We  should  think  it 
a  very  foolish  sort  of  benevolence  which  led  a  surgeon  to 
let  his  patient's  disease  progress  to  a  fatal  issue,  rather 
than  inflict  pain  by  an  operation.  Similarly,  we  must  call 
those  spurious  philanthropists,  who,  to  prevent  preseul 
misery,  would  cutail  greater  misery  upon  future  genera 
tions.  All  defenders  of  a  poor-law  must,  however,  bd 
classed  amongst  such.  Tliat  rigorous  necessity  which, 
when  allowed  to  act  on  them,  becomes  so  sharp  a  spur  to 
the  lazy,  nnd  so  strong  a  bridle  to  the  random,  these  p» 
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pore  fneoda  would  repeal,  because  of  the  wailingB  it  here 
and  there  produces.  Blind  to  the  fact,  that  nnder  tha 
natural  oriler  of  things  society  is  ooDstantly  excreting  it* 
unhealthy,  imbecile,  bIow,  vacillating,  faithlp^s  members, 
theae  unthinking,  thoagh  well-meaning,  men  advocate  an 
interference  which  not  only  stops  the  purifying  procesa, 
bat  even  increases  the  vitiatioD — absolutely  encourage* 
the  multiplication  of  the  reckless  and  incompetent  by 
offering  them  au  unfailing  pi-ovision,  and  (fi«courages  the 
multiplication  of  the  competent  and  provident  by  height- 
ening the  prospective  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family. 
And  thus,  in  their  eagerness  to  prevent  the  really  salutary 
Bufferings  that  surround  us,  these  sigh-wise  and  groan- 
foolish  people  bequeath  to  posterity  a  continually  increaa- 
ing  curse. 

Returning  again  to  the  highest  point  of  view,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  second  and  still  more  injurious  mode  in 
which  law-enforced  charity  checks  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. To  become  fit  for  the  social  state,  man  has  not  only 
to  lose  his  savagencFia,  but  he  has  to  acquire  the  capacities 
needful  for  civilised  life.  Power  of  application  must  be 
developed;  such  moditication  of  the  iutellect  as  shall 
qualify  it  for  its  new  tasks  must  take  place ;  and,  above 
all,  there  mnst  be  gained  the  ability  to  sacrifice  a  small 
immediate  gratification  for  a  future  great  one.  The  state 
of  transition  will  of  course  be  an  unhappy  state.  Misery 
inevitably  results  from  incongruity  between  constitution 
and  eonditiona.  All  these  evils,  which  afSict  ns,  and  seem 
lo  the  uninitiated  the  obvious  consequences  of  this  or  that 
removable  cause,  are  unavoidable  attendants  on  the  adap- 
tation now  in  progress.  Humanity  is  lieing  pressed 
against  the  imitorable  necessities  of  its  new  position — if 
being  moulded  into  harmony  with  them,  and  has  to  bear 
the  resulting  unhappiness  as  best  it  can.  The  proceu 
must  be  undergone,  and  the  sutTcrings  must  be  endured. 
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No  power  on  earth,  uo  conningly-deTifled  laws  of  states 
men,  no  world-rectifying  schemcB  of  the  humane,  no  com- 
munist panaceas,  no  reforms  that  men  ever  did  broach  or 
ever  will  broach,  can  diminish  them  one  jot.  Intensified 
they  may  be,  and  are ;  and  in  preventing  their  intensifica- 
tion, the  philanthropic  will  find  ample  scope  for  exertion. 
But  there  is  bound  up  with  the  change  a  normal  amoimt 
of  suffering,  which  cannot  be  lessened  without  altering^ 
the  very  laws  of  life.  Every  attempt  at  mitigation  of  this 
eventuates  in  exacerbation  of  it.  All  that  a  poor-law,  or 
any  kindred  institution  can  do,  is  to  partially  suspend  the 
transition — ^to  take  off  for  awhile,  from  certain  members 
of  society,  the  painful  pressure  which  is  effecting  their 
transformation.  At  best  this  is  merely  to  postpone  what 
must  ultimately  be  borne.  But  it  is  more  than  this :  it  is 
to  undo  what  has  already  been  done.  For  the  circum- 
stances to  which  adaptation  is  taking  place  cannot  be 
superseded  without  causing  a  retrogression — a  partial 
loss  of  the  adaptation  previously  effected;  and  as  the 
whole  process  must  some  time  or  other  be  passed 
through,  the  lost  ground  must  be  gone  over  again,  and 
the  attendant  pain  borne  afresh.  Thus,  besides  retarding 
adaptation,  a  poor-law  adds  to  the  distresses  inevitably 
attending  it. 

At  iirst  sight  these  considerations  seem  conclusive 
against  all  relief  to  the  poor — voluntary  as  well  as  com- 
pulsory ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  they  imply  a  con- 
demnation of  whatever  private  charity  enables  the  recipi- 
ents to  elude  the  necessities  of  our  social  existence.  With 
this  condemnation,  however,  no  rational  man  will  quarreL 
That  careless  squandering  of  pence  which  lias  fostered 
into  perfection  a  system  of  organized  begging — which  has 
made  skilful  mendicancy  more  profitable  than  ordinary 
manual  labour — which  induces  the  simulation  of  palsy 
epilepsy,  cholera,  and  no  end  of  diseases  and  deforudties— 
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wliich  has  called  into  exiatencG  warchoaBea  for  the  Bale 
ftod  hire  of  impostor's  dresses — which  has  given  to  pily- 
inspiring  babes  a  market  value  of  Qrf,  per  day — the  nn- 
thinking  beaevolpDce  which  has  generated  all  this,  cannot 
but  be  disapproved  by  every  one.  Now  it  is  only  agftiiist 
this  injndicious  charity  that  the  foregoing  argument  tells. 
To  that  charity  which  may  be  described  as  helping  men 
to  help  themselves,  it  makes  no  objection — countenances 
it  rather.  And  in  helping  men  to  help  themsolvea,  there 
remains  abundant  scope  for  the  exerdso  of  a  peo]>le'a 
sympatbies.  Accidents  will  still  supply  victims  on  whom 
generosity  may  be  le^timately  expended.  Men  thrown 
upon  their  backs  by  unforeseen  events,  men  who  have 
failed  for  want  of  knowledge  inaccessible  to  them,  men 
ruined  by  the  dishonesty  of  others,  and  men  in  whom 
hope  long  delayed  has  made  the  heart  sick,  may,  with 
advantage  to  all  parties,  be  assisted.  Even  the  prodigal, 
afler  severe  hardship  has  branded  his  memory  with  the 
unbending  conditions  of  social  life  to  which  be  must 
submit,  may  properly  have  another  trial  afforded  him. 
And,  although  by  these  ameliorations  the  process  of  adap- 
tation must  be  remotely  interfered  with,  yet  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  it  will  not  be  so  mach  retarded  in  one  direc- 
tion as  it  will  be  advanced  in  another. 


§  7.  Objectionable  as  we  find  a  poor-law  to  bo, 
even  under  the  supposition  that  it  does  what  it  is  intended 
to  do — diminish  present  suffering — how  shall  we  regard  it 
on  finding  that  in  reality  it  does  no  such  tiling — cannot 
do  any  such  tiring?  Yet,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
looks,  this  is  absolutely  the  fact.  Let  but  the  observer 
.^easo  to  contemplate  so  Hxcdly  one  side  of  the  phenirmn- 
non — pauperism  and  its  relief,  and  bii-gin  to  examine  the 
othcir  side — rates  and  the  nlcimate  contribnlors  of  them, 
■nd  he  will  discover  that  to  gnppoBc  the  sum-tolal  of  diic 
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tresa  dimliuBlialile  hy  actrof-parliamcnt  boantjr  u  a  d 
BiOD.     A  statement  of  the  case  in  terms  of  labour  and  pro- 
dncc  will  quiukly  make  this  clear. 

Here,  at  any  specified  period,  is  a  given  qnaiitity  of 
food  and  things  exohangable  for  food,  in  tho  bands  or  nt 
the  command  of  the  middle  and  upper  clashes.  A  certkin 
portion  of  this  food  is  needed  by  these  classes  themselves, 
and  is  consumed  by  them  at  the  same  rate,  or  very  near  it, 
be  there  scarcity  or  abundance.  Whatever  variatioD 
occurs  in  tlio  sum-total  of  food  and  its  equivalents  must 
therefore  aft'ect  the  remaining  portion,  not  used  by  these 
classes  for  j>ersonal  sustenance.  This  remaining  portion  is 
given  by  them  to  the  people  in  return  for  their  labour, 
which  is  partly  expended  in  the  production  of  a  further 
supply  of  necessaries,  and  partly  in  the  production  of  lux- 
uries. Hence,  by  how  much  this  portion  is  deficient,  by 
so  much  must  the  people  come  short.  Manifestly  a  re- 
distribution by  legislative  or  other  agency  cannot  make 
tliat  sufficieat  for  them  which  was  previously  insufiicient. 
It  can  do  nothing  but  change  the  parties  by  whom  tbe 
insufficiency  is  felt.  If  it  gives  enough  to  some  who 
else  would  not  have  enough,  it  must  inevitably  reduce 
certain  others  to  the  condition  of  not  having  enough 
And  thus,  to  the  extent  tli.'»t  a  poor-law  mitigates  dia 
tress  in  one  place,  it  unavoidably  produces  distress  ut 
another. 

Should  there  bo  any  to  whom  this  abstract  reasoning 
is  unsatisfactory,  a  concrete  statement  of  the  case  will, 
perhaps,  remove  Ihcir  doubts.  A  poors'-rate  collector 
takes  from  the  citizen  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  bread 
and  clothing  for  one  or  more  paupers.  Had  not  this  stun 
been  so  taken,  it  would  either  have  been  used  to  purchase 
auperfijities,  which  tho  citizen  now  does  without,  or  it 
would  have  been  paid  by  him  into  a  bank,  and  lent  by 
tbe  banker  to  a  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  tiadcsm 
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tliat  is,  it  tronld  ultimntc^ly  huve  been  given  in  wages 
either  to  Ibe  producer  of  the  superfluities  or  to  au  opcra- 
tivo,  paid  out  of  the  banker'B  loiin.  But  this  aiiin  Laving 
been  carried  off  aa  poors'-ralo,  whoever  would  have  re- 
ceived it  as  wages  must  now  to  that  extent  go  without 
wages.  The  food  wliieh  it  represented  having  been  taken 
to  sustain  a  pauper,  the  artisan  to  whom  that  food  would 
have  boon  given  in  return  for  work  done,  must  now  lack 
food.  And  thus,  as  at  first  said,  the  transaction  is  simply 
a  change  of  the  parties  by  whom  the  insufficiency  of  food 
is  felL 

Nay,  the  case  is  even  worse.  Already  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  that  by  suspending  the  process  of  adaptation, 
a  poor-law  increases  the  distress  to  be  borne  at  some 
future  day ;  and  here  we  shall  find  that  it  also  increases 
the  distress  to  be  bortie  now.  For  be  it  remembered, 
that  of  the  sum  taken  in  any  year  to  support  paupers,  a 
large  portion  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  support 
labourers  employed  in  new  reproductive  works — land- 
drainage,  machine-building,  &c  An  additional  stock  of 
commodities  would  by-and-by  have  been  produced,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  go  short  would  consequently 
havo  been  diminished.  Thus  the  astonishment  expressed 
by  some'  that  so  much  misery  should  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distribution  of  fifteen  millions  a  year  by  endowed 
charities,  benevolent  societies,  and  poor-law  unions,  is 
quite  uncalled  for;  seeing  that  the  larger  the  snm  gratui- 
tously administered,  the  more  intense  will  shortly  become 
the  suffering.  Manifestly,  out  of  a  given  population,  the 
greater  the  number  living  on  the  bounty  of  otbera,  the 
■maltcr  must  be  the  number  living  by  labour;  and  the 
smaller  the  number  living  by  labour,  the  smaller  must  bo 
the  production  of  food  and  other  necessaries;  and  thB 
imaller  the  production  of  necessaries,  the  greater  must  be 
the  distresB. 
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§  8,  Wefind,  then,  that  the  verdict  given  by  the "5 
of  atate-duty  aga'mst  a  public  prorisiou  for  the  iudigeiit  ia 
enforced  by  sundry  independent  considerationa.  A  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  alleged  rights,  for  upholding  irhich  a 
poor-Iair  is  defended,  shows  them  to  be  fictitious.  Nor 
does  the  plea  that  a  poor-law  is  a  means  of  distribntiag 
oompensation  for  wrongs  done  to  the  disinherited  people 
turn  out  to  be  valid.  The  assumption  that  only  by  law- 
administered  relief  can  physical  destitution  be  met,  proves 
to  he  quite  analogous  to  the  aasumption  that  spiritual  dca- 
titntion  necessitates  a  law-administered  religion ;  and  con- 
BiBtency  requires  those  who  assert  the  sufhciency  of  volun- 
tary effort  in  the  one  case  to  assert  it  in  the  other  also.  The 
aabstitution  of  a  mechanical  charity  for  charity  prompted 
by  the  heart  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to  Ibe  growth 
of  men's  sympathies,  and  therefore  adverse  to  the  process 
of  adaptation.  Legal  bounty  further  retards  adaptation 
by  interposing  between  the  people  and  the  conditions  to 
which  they  must  become  adapted,  eo  as  partially  to  suspend 
those  condilions.  And,  to  crown  all,  we  find,  not  only  that 
a  poor-law  must  necessarily  fail  to  diminish  popular  suffer- 
ing, but  that  it  must  inevitably  increase  that  au&eriiig, 
both  directly  by  chocking  the  production  of  commoditiea, 
and  indirectly  by  causing  a  retrogression  of  character, 
which  painful  discipline  must  at  some  future  day  tnakfi 
good. 


CHAPTER    XXTI. 

NATIONAL   EUUCATIOIT. 

§  1.  In  the  same  way  that  oitr  definition  of  fitat» 
duty  forbids  the  state  to  administer  religion  or  chanty,  oo 
likewise  docs  il   forbid  the  state  lo  ailmiiuater  educatii 
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iDosmach  as  the  taking  away,  by  government,  of  more  of  a 
man's  property  than  is  needful  for  maintaining  bis  rights, 
is  an  infringement  of  his  rights,  and  therefore  a  reversal 
of  the  government's  function  toivard  him ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  taking  away  of  his  property  to  educate  his  own  or 
other  people's  children  is  not  needful  for  the  maintaining 
of  his  rights ;  the  taking  away  of  his  property  for  such  a 
purpose  is  v 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  rights  of  the  children  are  in- 
volved, and  that  state-intcrpoaition  is  required  to  main- 
tain these,  the  reply  is  that  no  cause  for  such  interposition 
can  be  shown  until  the  children's  rights  have  been  violated, 
and  that  their  rights  are  not  violated  by  a  neglect  of  their 
education.  For,  aa  repeatedly  explained,  what  we  call 
rights  are  merely  arbitrary  subdivisions  of  the  general 
liberty  to  exercise  the  faculties;  and  that  only  can  be 
called  an  infringement  of  rights  which  actually  diminishes 
this  liberty — cots  off  a  previously  existing  power  to  pur- 
sue the  objects  of  desire.  Now  the  parent  who  b  careless 
of  8  child's  education  does  not  do  this,  llic  liberty  to 
exercise  the  faculties  is  left  intact.  Omitting  instruction 
in  no  way  takes  from  a  child's  freedom  to  do  whatsoever 
it  wills  in  the  best  way  it  can ;  and  this  freedom  is  all 
lliat  eqnity  demands.  Every  aggression,  be  it  remem- 
bered— every  infraction  of  rights,  is  necessarily  active/ 
whilst  every  neglect,  carelessness,  omission,  is  as  necessa- 
rily paa»ive.  Consequently,  however  wrong  the  Don-per- 
formance of  a  parental  duty  may  be — however  much  it  is 
condemned  by  that  secondary  morality — the  morality  of 
beneficence  (pp.  S3  and  84) — it  docs  not  amount  to  a 
Drcach  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  cannot  therefore 
bo  taken  cognliancc  of  by  the  state. 

§  2.  Were  there  no  direct  disproof  of  the  Irequcntl 3* 
alleged  right  to  education  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  the 
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absardities  in  which  it  entangles  its  assertors  would  snffi* 
ciently  show  its  invalidity.  Conceding  for  a  moment  that 
the  government  is  bound  to  educate  a  man^s  children, 
then,  what  kind  of  logic  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ?  If  there  should  be  an 
act-of-parliament  provision  for  the  development  of  their 
minds,  why  should  there  not  be  an  act-of  parliament  pro- 
vision for  the  development  of  their  bodies  ?  If  the  men- 
tal wants  of  the  rising  generation  ought  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  state,  why  not  their  physical  ones  ?  The  reasoning 
which  is  held  to  establish  the  right  to  intellectual  food, 
will  equally  well  establish  the  right  to  material  food :  nay, 
will  do  more — will  prove  that  children  should  be  alto- 
gether cared  for'  by  government.  For  if  the  benefit,  im- 
portance, or  necessity  of  education  be  assigned  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  government  should  educate,  then  may 
the  benefit,  importance,  or  necessity  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  warmth  be  assigned  as  a  sufiicient  reason  why 
government  should  administer  these  also.  So  that  the  al- 
leged right  cannot  be  established  without  annulling  all 
parental  responsibility  whatever. 

Should  further  refutation  be  thought  needful,  there  is 
the  ordeal  of  a  definition.  We  lately  found  this  ordeal 
fatal  to  the  assumed  right  to  a  maintenance ;  we  shall  find 
it  equally  fatal  to  this  assumed  right  to  education.  For 
what  is  an  education  ?  Where,  between  the  teaching  of  a 
dame-school,  and  the  most  comprehensive  university  cwr- 
riculumy  can  be  drawn  the  line  separating  that  portion  of 
mental  culture  which  may  be  justly  claimed  of  the  state, 
from  that  which  may  not  be  so  claimed?  What  peculiar 
quality  is  there  in  reading,  writinu:,  and  arithmetic,  which 
grives  the  embryo  citizen  a  right  to  have  them  imparted  to 
him,  but  which  quality  is  not  shared  in  by  geography,  and 
history,  and  drawing,  and  the  natural  sciences?  Must 
calculation  be  taught  because  it  is  useful  ?  whv  so  is  go- 
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ometry,  as  the  carpenter  and  mason  will  tell  us ;  so  il 
chemistry,  as  we  may  gather  from  dyers  and  bleachers ; 
BO  ifi  physiology,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  ill'health 
written  in  BO  mnny  faces.  Astronomy,  mccliaiiics,  gcol 
ogy,  and  the  rariouB  connate  sciences — should  not  these 
be  taught,  too  ?  they  are  alt  usefuL  Where  is  the  unit  of 
measure  by  which  we  may  determine  tlie  rcKpeutive  val- 
ues of  different  kisda  of  knowledge?  Or,  assumiug  ihem 
determined,  how  can  it  bo  shown  that  a  child  may  claim 
from  the  civil  power  knowledge  of  such  and  sncn  values, 
but  not  knowledge  of  CGrtain  less  values?  When  those 
n'ho  demand  a  statt^education  can  say  exactly  how  much 
is  doe — can  agree  apon  what  the  yomig  have  a  right  to, 
and  what  not — it  will  be  time  to  listen.  But  until  they 
nccompltsb  this  impossibility,  their  plea  cannot  be  entei^ 
tained. 

§  3.  A  sad  snare  would  these  advocates  of  legisla- 
tive teaching  betray  themselves  into,  could  they  substau- 
tiate  their  doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
govornment  ought  to  educate  the  people?    why  should 

y  be  educated?  what  is  the  education  for?  Clearly  to 
lit  the  people  for  social  Ufc — to  make  thum  good  citizens. 
And  who  is  to  say  what  are  good  citizens  ?  The  govern- 
ment: there  is  no  other  judge.  And  who  is  to  say  how 
these  good  citizens  may  be  made?  Tlie  government: 
there  is  no  other  judge.  Ilenoe  the  proposition  is  convert- 
ible into  tliis — a  government  onglit  to  mould  children  into 
good  citizens,  using  its  own  discretion  in  settling  what  a 
good  citizen  is,  and  bow  the  child  may  be  moulded  into 
one.  It  must  first  form  for  itself  a  definite  conception  of 
a  pattern  citizen;  and  having  done  this,  must  elalwralo 
such  system  of  discipline  as  seems  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce citizens  after  that  pattern.     This  itysteiti  of  disci plitiu 

i  bound  to  enforce  to  the   ullerin<i!>t.     l''ur  if  it  ddi-H 
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otbernise,  it  allows  men  to  become  difTcrcut  from  whAt  j| 
ita  judgment  they  should  become,  and  therefore  (yis  i 
that  duty  it  is  charged  to  fulfil.     Being  thus  justified  I 
carrying  out  rigidly  such  plana  aa  it  thinks  best,  ev« 
government  ought  to  do  what  the  despotic  governme'lll 
of  the  Continent  and  of  China  do.     That  regulation  tindfl^ 
which,  in  France,  "  private  schools  cannot  be  established 
without  a  license  from  the  minister,  and  can  be  shut  up  by 
a  simple  ministerial  order,"  is  a  step  in  the  right  directii 
but  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  seeing  that  the  state  canni 
permit  its  mission   to  be  undertaken  by  others,  witfaoi 
endangering  the  due  performance  of  it.     The  forbiddia 
of  all  private  sc)>i^ils  whatever,  as  until  recently  in  I 
sia,  ia  nearer  the  mark.    Austrian  legblation,  too,  realist 
with  some  consistency  the  state-education  theory.    By  J 
a  tolerably  stringent  control  over  the  mental  cnltare  < 
the  nation  ie  exercised.    Much  thinking  being  held  at  v 

riance  with  good  citizenship,  the  teaching  of  metaphyaii 

political  economy,  and  the  like,  ia  discouraged.  Some  BCi- 
enUfic  works  are  prohibited.  And  a  reward  is  offered  foi 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  circulate  Bibles — the  au- 
thorities in  the  discharge  of  their  function  prelerring  to 
entrust  the  hi terpret alien  of  that  book  to  their  employf-a 
the  Jesuits.  But  in  China  alone  is  the  idea  carried  out 
with  logical  completeness.  There  the  government  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  works  which  may  be  read ;  and  consideriug 
obedience  the  supreme  virtue,  authorises  such  only  as  arc 
friendly  to  despotism.  Fearing  the  nnsettllng  effects  t  ' 
innovation,  it  allows  nothing  to  bo  taught  but  what  ( 
ceeda  from  itaelf.  To  the  end  of  producing  pattern  ( 
sens  it  exerts  a  stringent  discipline  over  all  condw 
There  are  "  rates  for  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking, 
and.  bowing,  laid  down  with  the  greatest  precision.  Schol- 
ars are  proiiibited  from  chess,  football,  flying  kites,  shuttle 
eouk,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  training  beasts,  bir^ 
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ffslieg,  or  insectB — all  which  amusementB,  it  ia  said,  disu 
pate  the  mind  and  debase  the  heart." 

Kow  a  minute  dictation  like  this,  whieh  extends  to 
every  action,  and  vill  brook  no  nay,  is  the  le^timate  real- 
ization of  this  atatc-education  theory.  Whether  the  gov- 
ernment haa  got  erroneoua  conceptions  of  what  citixens 
ought  to  be,  or  whether  the  methods  of  training  it  adopts 
are  injudicious,  is  not  the  question.  According  to  the  hy- 
pothesis it  is  commissioned  to  discharge  a  specified  Unc- 
tion. It  finds  no  rcady-prescribod  way  of  doing  this.  It 
has  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  choose  that  way  which  ' 
seems  to  it  most  tit.  And  as  there  exists  no  higher  au* 
thority,  either  to  dispute  or  confirm  its  judgment,  it  ia  jua- 
tiSed  in  the  absolute  enforcement  of  its  plans,  be  they 
what  they  may.  As  from  the  proposition  that  government 
ought  to  teach  religion,  there  springs  the  other  proposi- 
tion, that  government  must  decide  what  is  religions  truth, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  taught;  so,  the  assertion  that  govem- 
raeat  ought  to  educate,  necessitates  the  further  assertion 
that  it  must  say  what  education  ia,  and  how  it  shall  be 
conducted.  And  the  same  rigid  popery,  which  we  found 
to  be  a  logical  consequence  in  the  one  case  (p.  337),  fol- 
lows in  the  other  also.  | 

§  4.  There  are  few  sayings  more  trite  than  this, 
that  love  of  offspring  is  one  of  our  most  powerful  pas- 
sions. To  Itecouie  a  parent  is  an  almost  universal  wish. 
The  intensity  of  affection  exhibited  in  the  glistening  eye, 
the  warm  kisa,  and  the  fondling  caress — in  the  untiring 
patience,  and  the  ever  ready  alarm  of  the  mother,  is  a 
theme  on  which  philosophers  have  written  and  poets  bare 
sung  in  all  ages.  Every  one  has  remarked  bow  coiunionly 
the  feeling  overmasters  all  others.  ObRerve  the  self-grou 
alation  with  which  maternity  witnesses  her  first^boni'i 
anparalleled  achievements.      Mark  the  pride  with  which 
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the  performances  of  eacli  little  brat  are  ezliibited  to  en 
visitor  39  indicating  a  precocions  genius.  Cousi'lpr  agl 
the  deep  intcircBt  which  in  later  days  a  father  feels  in  1 
children's  mental  welfare,  and  the  anxiety  he  manifests  to 
get  them  on  in  life;  the  promplingB  of  his  natnral  aSeo- 
tion  being  ofltimes  sharpened  by  the  reflection  that  the 
eomfort  of  his  old  age  may,  perchance,  be  dependent  upon 
their  snccesB. 

Now  "  Borvants  and  inteqireters  of  nature "  have 
usually  supposed  these  feelings  to  be  of  some  use.  Hith- 
erto they  have  always  thought  that  the  gratification  accni- 
iog  to  a  mother  from  the  forwardness  of  her  little  onea 
Berres  as  a  etimulua  to  the  proper  culture  of  their  minds — 
that  the  honour  which  the  father  expects  to  derive  from 
the  distinction  of  his  sons  acts  as  an  incentive  to  their 
improvement — and  that  the  anticipation  by  parents  of  the 
distress  which  ill-trained  children  may  one  day  entail  con- 
fltitntos  an  additional  spur  to  the  proper  management  of 
them.  In  these  strong  affections  and  mutual  dependencies 
observers  believed  they  saw  an  admirably-arranged  chain 
of  inllucnccs,  calculated  to  secare  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  successive  generations ;  and  in  the  simpli- 
city of  their  faith  had  concluded  that  those  di\Hnely-ap- 
pointed  means  were  fiilly  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  appear,  however,  according  to  the  state-education 
ists,  that  they  have  been  mistaken.  It  seems  that  tliis 
apparatus  of  feelings  is  wholly  insufficient  to  work  oat 
the  desideratum — that  this  combination  of  afiections  and 
interests  was  not  provided  for  such  a  purpose,  or,  what  18 
the  same  thing,  that  it  has  no  purpose  at  all.  And  so,  in 
default  of  any  natural  provision  for  supplying  the  exi- 
gency, legislators  exhibit  to  us  the  design  and  Bpecifica- 
tion  of  a  state-machine,  made  up  of  masters,  nsliers,  in- 
spectors, and  councils,  to  be  worked  by  a  due  proport 
cf  taxes,  and  to  ho  plentifully  supplied  with  raw  n 
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Ji  tbe  flbape  of  little  boya  and  girls,  out  of  which  it  ie  to 
grind  a  popniation  of  well-trained  men  and  women,  who 
shall  be  "useful  membera  of  the  community"! 

g  5.  lint  it  is  argued  that  parents,  and  especially 
thosQ  whose  children  most  need  instructing,  do  not  know 
what  good  instructioD  ie.  "  In  the  matter  of  education," 
•aya  Mr,  Mill,  "  the  intervention  of  govcrumeut  is  justi- 
fiable ;  because  the  case  is  one  in  whkh  the  interest  and 
judgment  of  the  consumer  are  not  sufficient  security  for 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity." 

It  is  strange  that  so  Judicious  a  writer  should  feel  BSt- 
is£ed  with  such  a  worn-out  excuse.  This  alleged  incom- 
petency on  the  part  of  the  people  has  been  the  reason  as- 
signed for  all  state-interferences  whatever.  It  was  on  the 
plea  that  buyers  were  unable  to  tell  good  fabrics  from 
bad,  that  those  complicated  regulations  which  encumbered 
the  French  manufacturers  were  established.  The  use  of 
certain  dyes  here  in  England  was  prohibited,  because  of 
the  insufficient  discernment  of  the  people.  Directions  for 
the  proper  malting  of  pins  were  issued,  under  the  idea 
that  experience  would  not  teach  the  purchasers  which 
were  best.  Those  examinations  as  to  competency  which 
tbe  German  handicraftsmen  undergo,  are  hold  needful,  as 
safeguards  to  the  consumers,  A  stock  argument  for  tbe 
state-teaching  of  religion  has  been  that  the  masses  cannot 
diatingnish  false  religion  from  true.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  department  of  life  over  which,  for  similar  reasons, 
legislative  supervision  has  not  been,  or  may  not  be,  estab* 
lished.  Here  is  Mr.  H,  Hodson  Kugg,  M.R.C.S.,  publish- 
ing a  pamphlet  to  point  out  tbe  injury  inflicted  upon  poor 
Ignorant  householders  by  the  adulteration  of  milk,  and 
proposing  as  a  remedy  that  there  shall  be  government  of- 
ficers to  test  the  milk,  and  to  confiscate  it  when  not  good — 
police  to  inspect  the  ventilation  of  cow-sheds,  and  to  ordei 
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away  invalid  cattle — and  a  government  cow-infirmarj 
with  veterinary  surgeon  attaclied.  To-morrow  some  on 
else  may  start  up  to  tell  ns  that  bad  bread  is  still  mor 
injurious  than  bad  milk,  equally  common,  quite  as  difficnl 
to  distinguish,  and  that,  consequeotly,  bakehouses  oagh 
to  bo  overlooked  by  the  authorities.  Next  there  will  b 
waated  officials  with  hydrometers  and  chemical  re^outi 
to  dabble  in  the  vats  of  the  porter-breweries.  In  tfa 
wake  of  these  must,  of  course,  follow  others,  commissioQe 
to  watch  the  doings  of  wine  merchants.  And  so  on,  oi 
til,  in  the  desire  to  have  all  processes  of  production  doi; 
inspected,  we  approach  a  condition  somewhat  like  tha 
of  the  slave  states,  in  which,  as  they  say,  "oiie-balf  of  tfa 
cummunity  is  occupied  in  seeing  that  the  other  half  doe 
its  duty."  And  for  each  additional  interference  the  pie 
may  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  "  the  interest  uu 
judgment  of  the  consumer  are  not  safficient  Becurity  fa 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity." 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  propriety  of  legislative  con 
Irol  depends  upon  circumstances;  that  respecting  both 
articles  the  judgment  of  the  consumer  is  sufficient,  whili 
respecting  other  articles  it  is  not;  and  that  the  difficult; 
of  deciding  upon  its  quality,  places  education  amonga 
these  last ;  the  reply  again  is,  that  the  same  has  been  Sfut 
on  behalf  of  all  meddlings  in  turn.  Plenty  of  trickeriefl 
plenty  of  difficulties  in  the  detection  of  fraud,  plenty  ol 
instances  showing  the  inability  of  purchasers  to  proteo 
themselves,  are  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  each  proposet 
recourse  to  official  regulation;  and  in  each  case  it  is  uivei 
that  heie,  at  any  rate,  official  regulation  is  requiied.  Ye 
does  experience  disprove  these  inferences  one  allcr  anothei 
teaching  ns  that,  io  the  long  run,  the  intei'cst  of  the  coi 
sumer  is  not  only  an  efficient  guarantee  for  the  goodnea 
of  the  things  consumed,  but  the  best  guarantee.  Is  I 
not  nnn  ise,  then,  to  trust  for  the  handredtli  time  in  ou 
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iif  these  plaasible  but  doct-ptive  cunclnaiona?  Ib  it  not 
rational,  rather,  to  infer,  tliat  however  much  appearances 
ire  to  the  contrary,  the  choice  of  the  commodity — educa- 
tion, like  the  choice  nf  all  other  commodities,  may  be 
iiiftly  loft  to  the  discrctioti  of  buyers  ? 

Still  more  reasonable  will  thin  inference  appear  on  ob- 
aerring  that  the  people  are  not,  after  all,  such  incompetent 
judges  of  education  as  tliey  seem.  Ignorant  parents  are 
generally  quick  enough  to  discern  the  effects  of  good  or 
bad  teaching;  will  note  them  in  the  children  of  othera, 
,  ftnd  act  accordingly.  Sforeover  it  ia  easy  for  them  to  fol- 
the  example  of  the  bettor  instructed,  and  choose  the 
[  flame  schools.  Or  they  may  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
.  asking  advice;  and  there  is  generally  some  one  both  able 
:  and  willing  to  give  the  uneducated  parent  a  ti-oatworthy 
answer  to  his  inquiry  about  teachers.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  test  of  price.  With  education,  as  with  other  things, 
price  is  a  tolerably  safe  inden  of  value ;  it  b  one  open  to 
all  classes ;  and  it  is  one  which  the  poor  instinctively  ap- 
pe.il  to  in  the  matter  of  st^hools ;  for  it  is  notorious  that 
they  look  coldly  at  very  cheap  or  gratuitous  instruction. 

But  even  admitting  that,  whilst  this  defect  of  judg- 
ment is  not  virtually  so  extreme  as  is  alleged,  it  is  neverw 
theless  great,  the  need  for  interference  is  still  denied. 
The  evil  is  undergoing  rectification,  as  all  analogous  onet 
are  or  have  been.  The  rising  generation  will  better  nn- 
derstand  what  good  education  is  than  their  parents  do, 
and  their  descendants  will  have  clearer  conceptions  of  it 
■till.  Whoso  thinks  tlie  slowness  of  the  process  a  suflt- 
cient  reason  for  meddling,  must,  to  l>e  consistent,  meddle 
in  all  other  things ;  for  the  ignorance  which  in  every  case 
serves  as  an  oieuse  for  state-interposition  is  of  very  grad- 
aal  onre.  The  errors  both  of  consumers  and  producer! 
often  take  generations  to  set  right.     Improvements  in  the 

t carrying  on  of  commerce,  in  manufactures,  and  especially 
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ia  agricnlture,  spread  almost  imperceptibly.  Tiike  rota 
tioD  of  crops  for  an  example.  And  if  this  tardiness  U  a 
valid  argument  for  interference  in  oue  case,  why  not  in 
others  ?  Why  not  have  forma  superintended  bj-  govern- 
ment, because  it  may  lake  a  century  for  farmers  generally 
to  adopt  the  plans  suggested  by  modern  science  ? 

Did  we  duly  realize  the  fact  that  society  ia  a  growth, 
and  not  a  mannfacturc — a  tiling  that  mattes  itself,  and  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  artificially  made — we  should  fall  into 
fewer  mistakes;  and  we  should  see  that  amongst  other  Ini' 
perfections  this  incompetence  of  the  masses  to  distingaisb 
good  instruction  from  bad,  ia  being  outgrown. 

§  6.  ^Vlien  in  the  matter  of  education  "  the  intcreAt 
and  judgment  of  the  consumer"  are  said  not  to  be  "saffi- 
cient  security  for  the  goodness  of  the  commodity,"  and 
when  it  is  argned  that  government  snperinlendence  is 
therefore  needful,  a  very  questionable  assumption  is  made ; 
the  assumption,  namely,  that  "the  interest  and  judgment" 
of  a  government  are  safficient  security.  Now  there  is 
good  reason  to  dispute  this,  nay,  even  to  assert  that,  tak- 
ing the  future  into  account,  they  o5er  much  less  security. 

The  problem  is,  how  best  to  develop  minds :  a  prob- 
lem amongst  the  most  difficult — may  wc  not  say,  the  most 
difficult  ?  Two  things  are  needful  for  its  solution.  FirBt, 
to  know  what  minds  should  be  fashioned  into.  Next,  to 
know  how  thoy  may  be  so  fashioned.  From  the  work  to 
be  done,  turn  we  uow  to  the  proposed  doers  of  it.  Men 
of  education  (as  the  word  goes)  they  no  doubt  are{ 
well-meaning,  many  of  them ;  thoughtful,  some ;  phUl^ 
sophical,  a  few ;  men,  however,  for  the  most  part,  bon 
with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  prone  to  regard 
human  affairs  as  reflected  in  these — somewhat  distortedly 
Very  comifortable  lives  are  led  by  the  majority  of  t 
and  hecne  "things  as  tliey  are"  find  favour  in  t" 
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For  their  tastea — they  are  shown  in  the  subordination  of 
nationul  basiness  to  the  shooting  of  grouse  and  the  chas- 
ing of  foxes.  For  their  pride — it  is  in  wide  estates  or 
long  pedigrees;  and  should  the  family  coat  of  anns  bear 
'  Bome  such  ancient  motto  aa  "Strike  hard,"  or,  "  Furth  fop- 
tune,  and  fill  the  fettera,"  it  is  a  great  happiness.  As  to 
their  ideal  of  society,  it  is  either  a  sentimental  feudalinm ; 
'it  is  a  state,  something  like  tlie  present,  under  wbicli 
tlic  people  shall  he  respectfiil  to  their  belters,  and  "  oon- 
tent  with  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
sail  them ; "  or  it  is  state  arranged  with  the  view  of 
making  each  labourer  tiie  most  efBcient  producing  tool, 
to  the  end  thai  the  accumulation  of  wealth  may  be  the 
greatest  possible.  Add  to  this,  that  their  notions  of  moral 
discipline  arc  shown  in  the  maintenance  of  capital  punbb- 
mcnt,  and  in  the  sending  of  their  sons  to  schools  where 
flogging  is  practised,  and  where  they  themselves  were 
brought  up.  Now  could  the  judgment  of  such  respecting 
the  commodity — education,  be  safely  relied  on  ?  Certainly 
not. 

Still  less  might  their  "  interest "  be  trusted.     Though 

at  variance  with  that  of  the  people,  it  would  inevitably 

be  followed  in  preference.    The  Bcll^eeking  which,  eon- 

Bciously  or  unconsciously,  sways    rulers   in    other  oases, 

would  sway  them  in  this  likewise — could  not  fail  to  do  so, 

whilst  the  character  of  men  is  what  it  is.     With  taxation 

unequally  distributed,  with  such  a  glaringly  unjust  appor- 

■        tionment  of  representatives  to  population,  with  a  nepotism 

K    that  fills  lucrative  places  with  Greys  and  Elliots,  with  a 

H    Btaff  of  a  hundred  animals  more  than  are  wanted,  with 

H    lavish  pensions  to  the  nndeserving,  with  a  system  of  r» 

H    trenchment  which    discharges  common  men  and  retains 

H    tfficers,  and  with  such  votes  as  those  given  by  the  mili- 

H  tary,  the  naval,  the  landed,  and  the  clerioally-related  mem- 

H    bcrs  of  parliament,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  state-edu- 
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oation  would  bo  administered  for  the  advantage  of  thoaf 
in  power,  rather  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  natioiu 
To  hope  for  any  thing  else  is  to  fall  into  the  old  error  of 
looking  for  grapes  from  thorns.  Nothing  can  be  more 
truly  Utopian  than  expecting  that,  with  men  and  things  as 
they  are,  the  influences  which  have  vitiated  all  other  institu- 
tions would  not  vitiate  this  one. 

Thus,  even  were  it  true  that  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion ^  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the  consumer  are  not 
sufficient  security  for  the  goodness  of  tfie  commodity,**  the 
wisdom  of  superseding  them  by  the  **  interest  and  jud^ 
ment  *'  of  a  government  is  by  no  means  obvious.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  argument  proves  only  the  unfit- 
ness of  existing  governments  to  become  national  teachers, 
and  not  the  unfitness  of  a  government  normally  consti- 
tuted :  whereas  the  object  of  inquiry  being  to  determine 
what  a  govcmmeut  should  do,  the  hypothesis  must  be 
that  the  govcmmeut  is  what  it  shotdd  be.  To  this  the 
reply  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  allegation  to  be  met  neces- 
sitates a  descent  to  the  level  of  present  circumstances.  It 
is  on  the  defective  "  interest  and  judgment*'  of  the  people, 
ds  they  now  are^  tliat  the  plea  for  legislative  superintend- 
ence is  based ;  and,  consequently,  in  criticizing  this  plea 
we  must  take  government  as  it  now  is.  We  cannot  reason 
as  though  government  were  what  it  should  be ;  since,  be- 
fore it  can  become  so,  any  alleged  deficiency  of  ^^  interest 
and  judgment "  on  the  part  of  the  people  must  have  dis 
appeared. 

§  7.  The  impolicy  of  setting  up  a  national  organiza- 
tion for  cultivating  the  popular  mind,  and  commissioning 
the  gDvemment  to  superintend  this  organization,  is  further 
seen  ui  the  general  truth  that  every  such  organization  is 
in  spirit  conservative,  and  not  progressive.  All  institu- 
tions have  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  growing  out  of 
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the  Bclfishaess  of  those  conncotod  with  them.  Being 
dependent  for  their  vitality  npon  the  continuance  of  exist- 
in:;  nrrangementa,  they  naturally  uphold  these.  Their 
roots  are  In  the  past  and  the  present ;  never  in  the  futures 
Change  threatens  them,  modifies  them,  eventually  d«> 
stroya  them;  henco  to  change  they  are  anlfurnily  opposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  education,  properly  so  called,  ia  closely 
associated  with  change — ia  its  pioneer — ia  the  never- 
sleeping  agent  of  revolution— ^is  always  fitting  men  for 
higher  things,  and  unfitting  them  for  thiiiga  as  they 
are.  Therefore,  between  institutions  whose  very  exisl- 
onne  depends  npon  man  continuing  what  he  is,  and  true 
edncation,  which  is  one  of  the  instruments  for  making 
him  something  other  than  he  is,  there  must  always  be 
enmity. 

From  the  time  of  the  Egyptian,  prieathood  downwards, 
the  conduct  of  corporations,  whether  political,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, or  educational,  has  given  proof  of  this.  Some  300 
years  ac,  nnlioenaed  schools  were  forbidden  by  the 
Athenian  senate.  In  Rome,  the  liberty  of  teaching  was 
attacked  twice  beiore  the  Christian  era;  and  again,  after- 
wards, by  the  Emperor  Julian.  The  existing  continental 
governments  show,  by  their  analogous  policy,  how  persist- 
ent the  tendency  is.  In  the  universality  of  censorships 
we  see  the  same  fact  further  illuBtratrd.  The  celebrated 
saying  of  the  Empress  Catharine  to  her  prime  minister, 
well  eshibiu  the  way  in  which  mlers  rcg.ird  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  And  whenever  governments  have  undertaken 
10  educate,  it  has  been  with  the  view  of  forestalling  that 
spontaneons  education  which  threatened  their  own  sn- 
premacy.  Witness  the  case  of  China,  where  diligently 
iiupreased  ideas,  auch  as,  "O!  how  magnificent  are  the 
alfairs  of  government  I "  "  O !  what  respect  is  doe  to  tha 
officers  of  government !"  sufficiently  indicate  the  inten' 
tiun.    Witness,  again,  the  caBc  of  Austria,  where,  in  accord 
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anc6  with  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  tnnnhig 
of  the  popular  micd  was  entrusled  to  the  Jceuita,  that 
they  might  "  counteract  the  propagandism  of  liberty,  hf 
the  propagandism  of  Btiperstition."  •  Nor  have  1 
been  wanting  signs  of  a  like  spirit  here  in  England. 

■tlempt  in  Cobbett's  day  to  pnt  down  cheap  literntu    

by  an  act  which  prevented  weekly  publications  from 
being  sold  for  less  than  sixpence,  unmistakably  indicated 
it.  It  was  again  exhibited  in  the  reluctance  with  whicb 
tlie  newspaper  stamp  duty  was  reduced,  when  resistance 
had  become  usclesa.  And  we  may  Btill  see  it  in  the 
double-faced ness  of  a  legislature  which  professes  to  favour 
popular  enlightenment,  and  yet  continuca  to  raise  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  sterling  yearly  from  *'  taxes  on  knowl- 
edge," 

How  unfriendly  all. ecclesiastical  bodies  have  boen  to 
the  spread  of  education  every  one  knows.  The  obstinacy 
shown  by  the  Brahmin  in  fighting  against  the  truths  of 
modem  science — the  fanaticism  with  which  the  Mahome- 
tan doctor  ignores  all  books  hut  the  Koran — and  the  prej- 
'  ndice  fostered  by  the  religious  institutions  of  our  own 
country  against  the  very  name  of  philosophy — are  kindred 
illustrations  of  the  conduct  which  this  self-conserving  in- 
stinct produces.  In  that  saying  of  the  monks,  "  We  mnet 
put  down  printing,  or  printing  will  put  down  us,^'  the  on^ 
vcrsal  motive  was  plainly  expressed ;  as  it  was,  I 
through  the  month  of  that  French  bishop  who  denoDoi 

*  And    not  vilhout   eucm^A,  acnmling  lo   Mr.  Wil-li;,  oho  (wr 
Dcfoni  the  Ute  rvrulutloD)  telti  lu,  by  wu;  of  pancgiric  upon  the  Atui 
tjtleia  of  oduulioD,  tb«t  llie  people  "sigh  t>ol  far  a  slate  of  p 
llberlj  alKiut  wlikb  tbc;  know  nothing.    The  goremnicDt  wkd]'  pi 
Bg  tLcir  mlncia  ^n>  being  iiiHaincd  by  thoae  hli^ters  apon  H 
uve  writlcn  uid  pre«u1ivd  our  own  ofinlrjineD  into  llic  f«i 
enilunt  imd  dituITeelion,  Uie  dTocta  of  wluch  *n  now  so  lislbl 
QniniD."  (!) 
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the  Bell  and  Lancaster  systems  as  inventions  of  tlie  dcrU. 
Nor  let  any  one  concliide  that  the  educational  zeal  latterly 
manifested  by  CLurch  clergy  indicaica  a  new  animus. 
Those  who  remember  the  bitteroeBs  with  which  Sunday 
tuhools  weru  at  first  assailed  by  them;  and  those  who 
mark  how  keenly  they  now  compete  with  dissenters  for 
the  children  of  the  ]>oor,  can  see  clearly  enough  that  they 
;  endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  a  necessity — that, 
having  a  more  or  leas  defined  consciousness  of  the  inevita- 
bility of  educational  progress,  they  wish  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple in  allegiance  to  the  Church. 

Still  more  manifest  becomes  this  obstmetive  tendency 
on  considering  that  the  very  organizations  devised  for  the 
spreading  of  knowledge,  may  themselves  act  as  snppress- 
ors  of  it.  Thus  it  ia  said,  that  Oxford  was  one  of  the  last 
places  in  which  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  acknowl- 
edged. We  read  again,  in  the  life  of  Locke,  that  "there 
t  meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford,  where 
It  was  proposed  to  censure  and  diiicourage  the  reading 
of  this  essay  (On  the  Human  Understanding) ;  and  after 
TariouB  debates,  it  was  concluded  that  without  any  publlo 
censure  each  head  of  a  honse  shall  endeavour  to  prevent 
its  being  read  in  his  own  college."  At  Eton,  too,  in  Shel- 
ley's time,  "  Chemistry  was  a  forbidden  thing,"  even  to 
the  banishment  of  chemical  treatises.  So  uniformly  has 
it  been  the  haliit  of  these  endowed  institutions  to  close 
the  door  against  innovations,  that  they  are  amongst  the 
last  places  to  which  any  one  looks  for  improvements  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  or  a  better  choice  of  subjects  to  be 
taught.     The  attitude  of  the  universities  toward  natural 

I  science  has  been  that  of  contemptuous  non-recognition. 
College  authorities  have  long  resisted,  either  actively  or 
passively,  the  making  of  physiology,  chemistry,  geolpgy, 
&c..,  subjects  of  examination ;  and  only  of  late,  under  pret^ 
Bure  from  with,  and  under  the  fear  of  bcini;  supplanted 
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by  rival   Institutions,  tia 
token  to. 

Now,  a1tliou<;li  WIS  inertm  may  be  very  nseflll  i 
plxce — although  the  reBistniice  of  olfice-Iiolilera  has  ttB  £ 
tion — although  we  must  not  quarrd  with  this  iristinct  of 
Helf-prescrvation  which  gives  to  inBtitntiona  thoir  Titaliiy, 
because  it  also  upholds  them  through  a  lingering  d«cr«pi- 
tude — wc  may  yel  wisely  refuse  to  increase  its  aataral 
effecL  It  U  very  necessary  to  have  in  our  social  economy 
a  conecrvatire  force  as  well  as  a  reforming  one,  that  there 
may  bo  progress  for  the  retuUant ;  but  it  is  highly  impoli- 
tic to  afford  the  one  an  artificial  advantage  over  the  other. 
To  establish  a  state-education  is  to  do  this,  however.  The 
teaching  organization  itself^  and  the  government  which 
directs  it,  will  inevitably  lean  to  things  as  ihey  arc;  and 
to  give  them  control  over  the  national  mind,  is  to  ^ve 
them  the  means  of  repressing  aspirations  after  things 
as  they  should  be.  Just  that  culture  which  seems  com- 
patible with  their  own  presurvatJon  will  these  inslitations 
allow,  whilst  just  that  culture  which,  by  advaDcinj; 
society,  threatens  to  sap  their  own  foundations,  or,  ia 
other  words— juat  that  culture  which  is  most  Taluablc, 
they  will  oppose. 

The  sanguine  will  perhaps  hope  that,  though  this  has 
been  the  rule  hitherto,  it  will  not  bo  the  rule  in  fUture. 
het  them  not  deceive  themselves.  So  long  as  men  pursue 
private  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  common  weal, 
that  is  to  say — so  long  as  government  is  nocdfut  at  all,  bo 
long  will  this  be  true.  Less  marked  the  tendency  will  no 
doubt  be  in  proportion  as  men  are  less  unjustly  selfish. 
But  to  whatever  extent  they  lack  perfect  conscientioas- 
nees,  to  the  same  extent  will  vested  interests  sway  thetn, 
ind  to  the  same  extent  will  institntions  resist  change, 

§  8.     Did  the  reader  ever  watch  a  boy  in  lhe|| 
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beat  of  a  gardening  fit  ?  The  aigbt  is  an  amueing,  and  not 
nninstructive  one.  Probably  a  slice  of  a  border — some 
couple  of  Bqnare  yards  or  so — baa  been  made  over  to  him 
for  liis  exclusive  use.  No  small  accession  of  dignity,  and 
oot  a  little  pride  of  proprietorBbip,  does  he  exhibit.  So  long 
as  the  enthusiasm  lasts,  he  never  tires  of  contemplating  bis 
territory;  and  every  companion  and  every  visitor  with 
whom  the  liberty  can  be  taken,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  met  with 
the  request — ^"Comeandseemy  garden."  Note  chiefly,  how- 
ever, with  what  anxiety  the  growth  of  a  few  scrubby  plaatP 
IB  regarded.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  will  the  little  nrohin 
rush  out  to  look  at  them.  How  provokingly  elow  their 
progress  Beems  to  him.  Each  morning  on  getting  op  be 
hopes  to  find  some  marked  change;  and  lo,  every  thing 
appears  juat  as  it  did  the  day  before.  When  lot'fl  the 
blossoms  come  out  ?  For  nearly  a  week  has  some  forward 
bud  been  promising  him  the  triumph  of  a  first  flower,  and 
Btill  it  remains  closed.  Surely  there  must  be  something 
wrong  1  Perhaps  the  leaves  have  stuck  fast.  Ab !  that  is 
the  reason,  no  doubt.  And  so  ten  to  one  you  shall  soma 
day  catch  our  young  florist  very  busily  engaged  in  pnlling 
Open  the  calyx,  and,  it  may  be,  trying  to  unfold  a  few  of 
the  petals. 

Somewhat  like  this  childish  impatience  is  the  feeling 
exhibited  by  not  a  few  state-edncationista.  Both  they 
and  their  type  show  a  lack  of  faith  in  natural  forces— 
almost  an  ignorance  that  there  arc  such  forces.  In  both 
there  is  the  same  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordained  rate  of 
progress.  And  by  both,  artificial  means  are  used  to 
remedy  what  are  conceived  to  l>c  nature's  fkilures.  With- 
in these  few  years  men  have  all  at  onne  been  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  instructing  the  people.  That  to  which 
they  were  awhile  since  indiflerent  or  even  hostile  has  sud- 
denly become  au  object  of  enthusiasm.  With  all  the 
ardour  of  recent  converts — with  all  a  novice's  inordinate 
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expectationH — with  all  the  eagerness  of  &  latelf-a 
desire — do  they  await  the  hoped-for  result ;  and,  with  the 
Dnreasonahleness  ever  attendant  upon  such  a  state  of  mind, 
ftre  dissatisfied,  because  the  progrem  from  general  igrnt- 
ranee  to  universal  enlightenment  has  not  been  completed 
in  a  generation.  One  would  have  thought  it  sufficicDtljr 
clear  to  everybody  that  the  great  changes  taking  plaice  in 
this  world  of  ours  are  uniformly  slow.  CoDtiuents  ant 
upheaved  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  or  two  in  a  century.  The 
deposition  of  a  delta  is  the  work  of  tens  of  thouBands  of 
years.  Tlie  transformation  of  barren  rock  into  lifer^np- 
porting  soil  takes  countless  ages.  If  any  think  society 
advances  under  a  dilferent  law,  let  them  read.  Has  it  not 
required  the  whole  Christian  era  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Europe  ?  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  abolished.  Did  not  a  hno' 
dred  generations  live  and  die  while  picture-writing  grew 
into  printing  ?  Have  not  science  and  commerce  and 
mechanical  skill  increased  at  a  similarly  tardy  pace  ? 
Yet  are  men  disappointed  that  a  pitiful  fifty  years  has  not 
sufficed  for  thorough  popular  enlightenment !  Altboagh 
witliin  this  period  an  advance  has  been  made  far  beyond 
wliat  the  calm  thinker  would  have  expected — far  beyond 
what  the  past  rate  of  progress  in  human  affairs  seemed  to 
prophesy — yet  do  these  so  impatient  people  summarily 
condemn  the  voluntary  system  as  a  failure !  A  natural 
process~-a  process  spontaneously  set  up— a  process  of  self 
unfolding  which  the  national  mind  had  commenced,  ia 
pooh-poohed  because  it  has  not  wrought  a  total  transfor- 
mation in  the  course  of  what  constitutes  but  a  day  in  the 
life  of  humanity  I  And  then,  to  make  up  for  nature's  in- 
.lompetency,  the  unfolding  must  be  hastened  by  legisla- 
tive fingerings ! 

§  9.     There  is,  indeed,  one  exctiBe  for  attempt 
q>rend  education  by  artificial  means,  namely,  the  a 
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to  dimiuish  crimv,  of  trhich  education  is  sup]>OBcd  to  be  » 
preventive.  "  We  hold,"  says  Mr.  Macanlay,  "  that  who- 
ever has  the  right  to  hang  has  the  right  to  educate,"  • 
And  in  a  letter  relative  to  the  Manchester  district-syBtem, 
Mifis  Martineau  writes — *'  Nor  can  I  sec  that  political 
economy  objects  to  the  general  rating  for  educational  pur^ 
poses.  As  a  mere  police-tax  this  rating  would  be  a  very 
3heap  afiiur.  It  would  cost  us  much  Icbb  than  we  now 
pay  for  juvenile  depravity."  In  both  which  remarks  this 
prevalent  belief  is  implied. 

Now,  with  all  respect  to  the  many  high  anthoritie* 
holding  it,  the  truth  of  this  belief  may  be  disputed.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  education,  as  commonly  understood, 
is  a  preventive  of  crime.  Those  perpetually  reiterated 
newspaper  paragraphs,  in  which  the  ratios  of  instructed  to 
uninstructcd  convicts  are  so  triumphantly  slated,  prove 
just  nothing.  Before  any  inference  can  be  di-awn,  it 
must  be  shown  that  these  ioBtructed  and  uuiuBtructed 
convicts,  come  from  two  equal  sections  of  society,  alike  in 
aft  other  reeptcti  but  that  of  knowledge — similar  in  rank 
and  occupation,  having  simitar  advantages,  labouring  under 
similar  temptations,  liut  this  ia  not  only  not  the  truth ; 
it  is  nothing  like  the  truth.  The  many  ignorant  criminals 
belong  to  a  most  unfavourably  cirt^nmetaoced  class; 
whilst  the  few  educated  ones  are  from  a  class  compara- 
tively favoured.  As  things  stand  it  would  be  equally 
logical  to  infer  that  crime  arises  from  going  whhout  ani- 
mal food,  or  from  living  in  badly-ventilated  rooms,  or 
from  wearing  dirty  shirts ;  for  were  the  inmates  of  a  gaol 
to  be  catechized,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  placed  in  these  condition*. 
Ignorance  and  crime  are  not  cause  and  effect ;  they  are 
coincident  results  of  the  same  cause.  To  be  wholly 
■ntaught  b  to  have  moved  amongst  those  whoee  incen 
■  Qiioletl  froio  a  llpopc^  nl  Gilmburgh. 
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Ut«  to  wrong-doing  are  strongest ;  to  be  partially 
IB  to  have  b^en  one  of  n  class  sabject  to  lt«s  urgent  temp- 
tations ;  to  be  well  tanglit  is  to  }iiive  lived  almoKt  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  uB>ial  motives  for  tmiiBgression.  Igiio 
nnce,  therefore  (at  le»i>t  in  the  statistics  referred  to), 
aunply  indicates  t)ic  presence  of  cirinie-producing  influ- 
ences, and  can  no  more  bo  called  the  cauac  of  crime  than 
the  falling;  of  a  barometer  can  be  calle<l  the  oause  of  ruin. 
So  far  indeed  from  proving  that  morality  is  increased 
by  education,  the  facts  prove,  if  any  thing,  the  reverae. 
ThOB  we  are  told,  in  a  report  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kings- 
mill,  head  chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  that  the  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  edacated  to  the  uneducated  convicts 
fully  aa  high  ns  that  which  exists  between  the  edncal 
and  the  uneducated  classes  in  the  general  populatioi 
altliongh,  as  just  explained,  we  might  reasonably  expei 
that  having  had  fewer  temptations,  the  educated  conriuta 
would  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  their  class.  Again,  it 
has  been  shown  from  government  returns — "  That  the 
mber  of  juvenile  olTcnders  in  the  metropolis  lias  been 
steadily  increasing  every  year  since  the  Institution  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union ;  and  that  whereas  the  numb«r  of 
criminals  who  cannot  read  and  write  has  deereaswi  from 
24,8B6  (in  1844)  to  22,668  (in  1646)— or  no  less  than  1,888 
in  that  period — ihe  number  of  those  who  can  read  and 
write  imperfectly  has  increa*id  bom  33,337  to  36,220 — oi 
2,657 — in  the  same  time." — Morning  <?ArowJcfc,  April  25, 
16S0.  Another  contributor  to  the  scries  of  articles  OD 
"Labour  and  the  Poor,"  from  whioh  the  above  statement 
is  quoted,  remarks  that  "  the  mining  population  (in  tho 
aortb)  are  exceedingly  low  in  point  of  education  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  yet  they  contradict  the  theories  generally 
entertained  upon  the  connection  of  ignorance  with  crime, 
by  presenting  the  least  criminal  section  of  the  population 
«f  England." — Morning  C/tronide,  Dec.  27, 1849.     Ami 
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ii]waIdDg  of  the  womon  tmiployed  in  the  iron-Torks  anc] 
collierieB  tliroughont  Soath  Wales,  he  says — "their  igno- 
rance ia  absolutely  awful ;  ypt  the  retams  show  in  th<!m  a 
singular  immunity  from  crime." — Morning  Chronicle, 
March  21, 18fi0. 

If  these  testimonies  are  thought  insufficient,  they  may 
be  enforced  by  that  of  Mr,  nelcher,  who  has  entered 
more  elaborately  into  this  question  than  perhaps  any  other 
writer  of  the  day.  Summing  up  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations, he  says : 

"  I.  In  comparing  the  gross  commitments  for  criminal 
offences  with  the  proportion  of  instraction  id  each  district, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  most 
instmcted  districts  in  the  years  of  most  industrial  depres- 
sion (1842-'3-'4),  but  a  greater  one  against  them  in  the 
years  of  less  industrial  depression  (1845-'0-'7) ;  while  in 
comparing  the  more  with  the  less  instructed  portions  of 
each  district,  the  final  result  is  againGt  the  former  at  both 
periods,  though  fourfold  at  the  latter  what  it  is  at  the 
former. 

"  2.  No  correction  for  the  ages  of  tho  population  in  dif 
fcront  districts,  to  meet  the  excess  of  criminals  at  certain 
younger  periods  of  life,  will  change  tfae  character  of  tliis 
snpei'ficial  evidence  against  instruction ;  every  legitimate 
allowance  of  tfae  kind  having  already  been  made  in  arriv- 
ing at  these  results. 

"3.  Down  to  this  period,  Ibereforc,  the  comparison  of 
the  criminal  and  educational  returns  of  this,  any  more  than 
of  any  other  country  of  Europe,  has  afforded  no  sound 
statistical  evidence  in  favour,  and  as  little  against,  the 
moral  eS*ects  associated  with  instruction,  as  actnally  di«> 
seminated  among  the  people."  * 

■  SumiDAr;  t>r  the  Uoral  Sutktica  of  En^uid  uiil  Wales.  B;  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Esq.,   Bvrister-(t-l«w,  one    of   Qer    Ua^iMfi  Incpecloi 
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To  all  which  evidence  may  bo  added  that  of 
Gurrea  and  Dupin,  who  have  shown  that  the  most 
higlily-eilucated  districts  in  France  are  the  most  criminaJ 
districtB. 

The  fact  is,  that  scarcely  any  connection  existB  between 
morality  and  the  discipline  of  ordinary  teaching.  Mere 
callure  of  the  intellect  (and  education  as  naiially  conilacLed 
amounts  to  little  more)  U  hardly  at  all  operative  upon  con- 
duct. Creeds  pasted  upon  the  memory,  good  prmci|>lea 
learnt  by  rote,  leesons  in  right  and  wrong,  will  not  eradi- 
cate vicious  propensities,  though  people,  in  npitc  of  their 
experience  as  parents,  and  as  citizens,  pcmt^t  in  hoping 
they  wilL  All  history,  both  of  the  race  and  of  indiriil- 
uals,  goes  to  prove  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  precepts 
do  not  act  at  alL  And  where  they  eecm  to  act,  it  is  Dot 
by  them,  but  by  preGsisting  feelings  which  respond  to 
them,  that  the  effects  are  really  produced.  Intellect  is 
not  a  power,  but  an  instrument — not  a  thing  which  itielf 
moves  and  works,  bnt  a  thing  which  is  moved  and 
worked  by  forces  behind  it.  To  say  that  men  are  ruled 
by  reason,  is  as  irrational  as  to  say  that  men  are  niled  by 
their  eyes.  Kenson  is  an  eye — the  eye  through  which  the 
desires  Boe  their  way  to  gratification.  And  educating  it 
only  makes  it  a  better  eye — gives  it  a  vision  more  acco- 
rale  and  more  comprehensive— does  not  at  all  alter  the 
desires  subserved  by  it.  However  far  seeing  you  make 
it,  the  passions  will  still  determine  the  directions  in  which 
it  shall  be  turned — the  objects  on  which  it  shall  dwell. 
Just  those  ends  which  the  instincts  or  sentiments  propose 
will  the  intellect  be  employed  to  accomplish :  culture  of 
it  having  done  nothing  but  increase  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish them.  Probably  some  will  urge  that  enlightemng 
men  enables  them  to  discern  the  penalties  which  naturally 
attach  to  wrong-doing ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  true. 
But  it  is  only  superficially  true.    Though  they  may  ' 
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itiat  the  grosBcr  crimes  commonly  bring  retribution  in 
one  Bha]ic  or  otber,  they  will  not  loam  tliat  the  subtler 
ones  do.  Their  sins  will  merely  be  made  more  Kladiiavol- 
liftn.  If,  as  Coleridge  aaya,  "  a  kiiavo  is  a  fool  with  a  olr* 
ODmbendibus,"  then  by  iDstructing  the  knave  yoa  do  but 
make  the  circumbendibus  a  wider  oae.  Did  much  knowl- 
edge and  piercing  IntelligeDCO  euffice  to  make  men  good, 
tlien  Bacon  should  have  been  honest,  and  Napoleon 
should  have  been  just.  Where  the  character  is  defective, 
intellect,  no  matter  how  high,  fails  to  regulate  rightly, 
because  predominant  desires  falsify  its  estimates,  ^ay, 
even  a  diGtioct  foresight  of  evil  consequences  will  not 
restrain  when  strong  jiassions  are  at  work.  How  else 
does  it  happen  that  men  will  get  drunk,  though  they 
know  drunkenness  will  entail  on  them  euSering,  and  dis> 
grace,  and  (as  with  the  poor)  even  starvation  ?  How  elsa 
is  it  that  medical  students,  who  know  the  diseases  brought 
on  by  dissolute  living  better  than  other  yonng  men,  ar» 
just  as  reckless,  and  even  mere  reckless?  I  low  else  is 
it  that  the  London  thief,  who  has  been  at  the  treadmill  a 
dozen  times,  will  steal  again  as  soon  as  he  ia  at  liberty  T 
How  else  is  it  that  people,  who  have  all  their  lives  long 
been  taught  Christianity,  will  not  behave  as  Christians, 
though  they  believe  that  dire  penalties  are  entailed  by 
behaving  otherwise  ? 

It  is,  indeed  strange  that  with  the  facts  of  d>uly  life 
before  them  in  the  street,  in  the  counting-house,  and  in 
the  family,  thinking  men  should  still  enpeet  education  to 
cure  crime.  If  armies  of  teachers,  regarded  with  a  certain 
superstitious  reverence,  have  been  unable  to  purify  society 
in  all  these  eighteen  centuries,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
other  armies  of  teachers,  not  so  regarded,  will  be  able  to 
do  it.  If  natural  persuadon,  backed  by  supernatural 
authority,  wilt  not  induce  men  to  do  as  they  would  ba 
done  by,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  natural  persuasion  alone 
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will  induce  Uicm.  If  hopes  of  eternal  happtnei 
terrors  of  eternal  damnation  fail  to  make  human  beings 
virtuouB,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  commendations  uad 
reproofs  of  the  achoolmastcr  will  succeed. 

There  is,  in  fact,  n  quite  sufficient  reason  for  failure- 
no  less  a  reason  than  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  Tb« 
expectation  that  crime  may  presently  he  cured,  whether 
by  state-education,  or  the  silent  ayetcm,  or  the  separate 
Byatem,  or  any  other  system,  ia  one  of  those  UtopiSQiflmB 
fallen  into  by  people  who  pride  themselves  on  being  prac- 
tical Crime  is  incurable,  save  by  that  gradual  prooefis 
of  adaptation  to  the  social  state  which  hamanity  is  under- 
going. Crime  is  the  continual  breaking  out  of  the  old 
■jnadapted  nature — the  index  of  a  character  unfitted  to  itA 
conditions — and  only  as  fast  as  the  nnfitness  diminishes 
can  crime  diminieh.  To  hope  for  some  prompt  method  of 
putting  down  crime,  is  in  reality  to  hope  for  some  prompt 
method  of  putting  down  all  evils — laws,  governments, 
taxation,  poverty,  caste,  and  the  reet ;  for  they  and  crime 
have  the  some  root.  Reforming  men's  conduct  without 
reforming  their  natures  is  impossible;  and  to  expect  that 
their  natures  may  be  reformed,  otherwise  than  by  the 
forces  which  ar«  slowly  civilizing  ua,  is  visionary.  Schemes 
of  discipline  or  culture  are  of  use  only  in  proportion  as 
they  organically  alter  the  national  character,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  do  this  is  by  no  means  greaL  It  U 
not  by  humanly-devised  agencies,  good  as  these  may  be  in 
their  way,  but  it  is  by  the  never-ceasing  action  of  circum- 
■tanoes  upon  men — by  the  constant  presBure  of  their  new 
aondilions  upon  them — that  the  required  change  is  mainly 
cfft^cted. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whatever  moral 
benefit  can  be  effected  by  education,  must  be  effeuted 
by  an  education  which  is  emotional  rather  than  per- 
oeptive.    If,  in  place  of  making  a  child  uti^sttmd  itaft 
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this  thing  U  right  and  the  other  wrong,  you  mako  it 
fe^  that  they  are  so — if  yon  mate  virtue  loved  and 
vice  loathed — if  you  arouse  a  noble  desire,  and  tnake 
torpid  an  inferior  one — if  you  bring  into  life  a  previ- 
ously dormant  Sfntimenl — if  you  cause  a  sympathetio 
impulse  to  get  the  better  of  one  that  is  Belfish — if,  in  sliort, 
you  produce  a  state  of  mind  to  which  proper  hchiivionr  is 
natural,  epontaneoug,  inatincCive,  you  do  some  good.  But 
DO  drilling  in  catechisms,  do  teaching  of  moral  codes,  can 
effect  this.  Only  hy  repeatedly  awakening  the  appro- 
priate emotion*  can  character  be  changed.  Mere  ideaa 
received  by  the  intellect,  meeting  no  reBponse  from 
within — having  no  roots  there — are  quite  inoperative 
upon  conduct,  and  are  quickly  forgotten  upon  entering 
into  life. 

Perhaps  it  will  he  said  that  a  diBcipline  like  this  now 
described  as  the  only  eRicieiit  one,  might  be  undertaken 
by  the  slate.  No  doubt  it  might.  But  from  all  legis- 
lative attempts  at  emotional  education  may  [leaven 
defend  OS  1 


§  10,  Yet  another  objection  remains.  Just  as  we 
foaiid,  on  close  examination,  by  poor-laws  a  government 
cannot  really  cure  distress,  but  can  only  ehifl  it  from  on« 
section  of  the  community  to  another  (p.  359),  so,  astound- 
ing aa  the  assertion  looks,  we  shall  find  tliat  a  government 
cannot  in  fact  educate  at  all,  but  can  only  educate  some 
by  uneducating  others.  If,  before  agitating  the  matter, 
men  had  taken  the  precaution  to  define  edncation,  they 
would  probably  have  seen  that  the  state  can  afford  no 
true  help  in  the  matter,  liut  having  unfortunately 
neglected  to  do  this,  they  have  confined  their  attention 
solely  to  the  education  given  at  school,  and  have  forgot- 
ten to  inquire  how  their  plans  bear  upon  the  education 
which    commences   when     school-dnys   end.       It   is    not 
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Indeed  ihnt  they  do  not  know  this  discipliue  of 
duty  to  Ih-  valuable — more  valuable,  in  fiict,  than  ih« 
discipline  of  the  teacher.  Toil  may  oft«n  hear  them 
remark  as  much.  But,  vith  the  eagerness  nsoal  lunongst 
■ohcmers,  they  are  eo  absorbed  in  studying  the  action 
of  their  proposed  mecliauism  aa  to  ovorloolc  its  re- 
action. 

Now  of  all  qualities  wbieh  is  the  one  men  most  need? 
To  the  absence  of  what  quality  are  popular  distresses 
niBJuly  attributable  ?  What  is  the  quality  ta  vhich  the 
Improvident  masBCS  are  so  deficient  ?  Self-restraint — the 
ability  to  sacrifice  a  small  present  gratification  for  a  pros- 
pective great  one.  A  laboarer  endowed  with  dne  selil 
restraint  would  never  spend  his  Batnrday-night'a  wages 
at  the  public  house.  Had  he  enough  self-restraint,  the 
artisan  would  not  live  np  to  Uia  income  daring  prosperous 
times  and  leorc  the  future  unprovided  for.  More  selt 
restraint  woii'd  prevent  imprudent  marriages  and  the 
growth  of  a  pnuper  population.  And  were  there  do 
drunkenness,  ro  extravagance,  no  reckless  multiplication, 
Bociol  miseries  would  be  trivial. 

Consider  n'xt  bow  the  power  of  self-restraint  is  to  be 
iucreased.  By  a  sharp  experience  alone  can  any  thing  be 
done.  Those  in  whom  this  faculty  needs  drawing  ont-^ 
educating  must  be  left  to  the  discipline  of  nature,  and 
allowed  to  bear  the  pains  attendant  on  their  defect  of 
character.  The  only  cure  for  imprudence  is  the  sufiering 
which  impnidcQoo  entails.  Xothing  hut  bringing  him 
face  to  face  wiih  stem  necessity,  and  letting  him  feel  haw 
unbending,  hov  nnpitying,  are  her  laws,  can  improve  the 
man  of  ill-govcTied  desires.  As  already  shown  (p.  355), 
all  interposing  between  humanity  and  the  conditions  of  ita 
existence — cunhioiiiDg-ofi*  consequences  by  poor-laws  or 
tlie  like — serveo  but  to  neutralize  the  remedy  and  prolonf; 
the  eviL    Let  us  never  forget  that  the  law  is — adaptatioa 
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kO  circametanccs,  be  they  what  tliej  may.  And  if,  rather 
Ihan  allow  men  to  come  in  contact  with  the  real  circum- 
BtanccB  of  their  position,  we  place  them  in  artificial — ^in 
false  circumstances,  they  will  adapt  tbemselvea  to  these 
instead ;  and  will,  in  the  end,  have  to  undergo  the  miseriei 
of  a  readaptation  to  the  real  ones. 

Of  all  incentives  to  self-restraint,  perhaps  none  is  BO 
strong  as  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility.  And  if  80, 
to  diminish  that  sense  is  to  use  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  self-restraint  from  being  developed.  We 
have  ample  proof  of  this  in  the  eucouragement  of  Improvi- 
dent marriages  by  a  poor-law ;  and  the  effect  which  a 
poor-law  prodnces  by  relieving  men  from  the  final  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  their  children,  must  be  produced  in 
a  smaller  degree  by  taking  away  the  responsibility  of 
educating  their  cliildren.  Tiie  more  the  state  undertakes 
to  do  for  his  family,  the  more  are  the  expenses  of  the 
married  man  rednced,  at  the  cost  of  the  unmarried  man, 
and  tlie  greater  becomes  the  temptation  to  marry.  Lot 
not  any  think  that  the  offer  of  apparently  gratuitoua  in- 
struction for  his  offspring  would  be  of  no  weight  with  the 
working  man  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  taking  a 
wife.  Whoever  has  watched  the  freaks  which  strong 
passion  plays  in  the  councils  of  the  intellect — has  marked 
how  it  will  bully  into  silence  the  weaker  feelings  that 
opposes  it — how  it  will  treat  slightingly  the  most  conclif 
sive  adverse  evidence,  whilst,  in  urging  the  goodness  of 
its  own  cause, "  trifles  light  as  air  arc  confinnations  strong 
OS  proofs  of  Holy  Writ" — whoever  has  marked  this,  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  in  the  deliberations  of  such  an  one,  the 
prospect  of  public  training  for  children  would  tn  no  small 
degree  affect  the  decision.  Nay,  indeed,  it  would  afford  a 
positive  reason  for  ^ving  way  to  bis  desires.  Just  as  a 
man  at  an  expensive  dinner  will  eat  more  than  he  knows 

;ood  for  him,  on  the  principle  of  having  his  moncy'a 
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worth,  so  would  the  artisan  find  one  excuse  for  marrying 
in  the  fact  that,  unless  he  did  so,  he  would  be  pajing  edo 

cation-rates  for  nothing. 

Nor  is  it  only  thus  that  a  state^ucation  would  «n 
courage  men  to  obey  present  impulses.  An  influenoe 
unfavourable  to  the  increase  of  self-control  would  be  exer- 
cised by  it  throughout  the  whole  of  parental  life.  That 
powerful  restraint  which  the  anxiety  to  give  chQdren 
schooling  now  imposes  upon  the  improvident  tendencies 
of  the  poor,  would  be  removed.  Many  a  man  who,  as 
things  are,  can  but  just  keep  the  mastery  over  some 
vicious  or  extravagant  propensity,  and  whose  most 
efficient  curb  is  the  thought  that  if  he  gives  way  it  most 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  book-learning  which  he  is  ambi- 
tions to  give  his  family,  would  fall  were  this  curb  weak* 
ened — would  not  only  cease  to  improve  in  power  of  self- 
control  as  he  is  now  doing,  but  would  probably  retrograde, 
and  bequeath  his  ofispring  to  a  lower  instead  of  a  higher 
phase  of  civilization. 

Ilcncc,  as  was  said,  a  government  can  educate  in  one 
direction  only  by  t/tzcducating  in  another— can  confer 
knowledge  only  at  the  expense  of  character.  It  retards 
the  development  of  a  quality  universally  needed — one  in 
the  absence  of  which  poverty,  and  recklessness,  and  crime, 
must  ever  continue;  and  all  that  it  may  give  a  smatter- 
ing  of  information. 

"What  a  contrast  is  there  between  these  futile  contriv- 
ances of  men  and  the  admirable,  silent- working  mechan- 
_smg  of  nature !  Nature,  witli  a  perfect  economy,  turns 
all  forces  to  account.  She  makes  action  and  reaction  alike 
useful.  Tliis  strong  affection  for  progeny  becomes  in 
her  hands  the  agent  of  a  double  culture,  serving  at 
once  to  fashion  parent  and  child  into  the  desired  form 
And  beautiful  is  it  to  see  how  the  most  powerful  of  in 
•tincts  is  made  the  means  of  holding  men  under  a  dia 
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cipline  to  wliich,  perhaps,  nothing  else  conid  make 
them  Bubmit.  Yet  this  ekilfully-de vised  arrangement 
Btatesmcii  propose  to  dislocate,  coofidentljr  opining  thai 
their  own  patent  spparatua  will  answer  a  great  dea' 
better! 

§  11.  Thua,  in  the  present,  as  in  other  cases,  w« 
find  the  dictate  of  the  abstrsL-t  law  enforced  by  secondary 
considerations.  The  alleged  right  to  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  proves  to  be  untenable ;  first,  as  logi- 
cally committing  tts  sopporters  to  other  claims  too  absurd 
for  consideration  ;  and  again,  as  being  incapable  of  defini- 
tion. Moreover,  could  the  claim  be  established,  it  would 
imply  the  duty  of  government  despotically  to  enforce  its 
system  of  discipline,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  submit. 
That  education  ought  not  to  be  dealt  in  after  the  same 
as  other  things,  because  in  its  case  "the  interest 
and  judgment  of  the  consumer  are  not  suHicieiit  security 
for  the  goodness  of  the  commodity,"  is  a  plea  with  most 
suspicions  antecedents ;  having  been  many  times  em* 
ployed  in  other  instances,  and  many  times  disproved. 
Neither  is  the  implied  assumption  that  the  "interest  and 
judgment"  of  a  government  wou/rf constitute  a  suffioient 
security  admissible.  On  the  contrary,  eiperieiice  provei 
that  the  interests  of  a  government,  and  of  all  the  iiisdtu 
tions  it  may  set  up,  are  directly  opposed  to  education  of 
the  most  important  kind.  Again,  to  say  that  legislative 
teaching  is  needful,  because  other  teaching  has  failed,  pre- 
supposes a  pitiably  narrow  view  of  human  progress;  and 
further,  involves  the  strange  scepticism  that,  though 
natural  atreneies  have  brought  the  enlightenment  of  man- 
kind to  its  present  height,, and  are  even  now  increasing  it 
at  an  unparalleled  rate,  they  will  no  longer  answer.  Tlia 
J  belief  that  education  is  a  preventive  of  crime,  Itaving  no 

J^^     foundation    either  in   theory  or  fact,  cannot  be  hnld  ao 
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exotue  far  iDterference.  And,  to  crown  all,  it  torat  oat 
that  the  iuetitution  bo  much  longed  for  is  a  mere  dead 
machine,  which  can  only  give  out  in  one  rorm  the 
power  it  absorbs  iii  another,  minus  the  friction — a  thing 
wliich  cannot  etir  toward  cficctiog  thiB  kind  of  ednc^ 
tion  without  abstracting  the  force  now  accompliabi 
— a  thing,  tlierefoi-e,  which  cannot  educate  at  & 
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§  1.  A  colony  being  a  community,  to  ask  wbetl 
it  is  right  for  the  state  to  found  and  govern  colonics,  is 
pi-aclioally  to  ask,  whether  it  is  right  for  one  community 
to  found  and  govern  other  communities.  And  this  que»- 
tion  not  being  one  in  which  the  relationships  of  a  society 
to  its  own  authorities  are  alone  involved,  but  tieing  one 
into  which  there  enter  the  interests  of  parties  external  to 
such  society,  is  in  some  measure  removed  out  of  the  claM 
of  questions  hitherto  considered.  Nevertheless,  our  direct- 
ing principle  aSbrds  satisfactory  guidance  in  this  case  aa 
well  as  in  the  others. 

That  a  government  cannot  undertake  to  adnunieter 
the  affairs  of  a  colony,  and  to  support  for  it  a  jadicial 
staff,  a  constabulary,  a  garrison,  and  so  forth,  without  trea- 
passing  against  the  parent  society,  scarcely  needs  point- 
ing out.  Any  expenditure  for  these  purposes,  be  it  like 
our  own  some  throe  and  a  half  millions  sterling  a  year,  or 
but  a  few  thousands,  involve-s  a  breach  of  state-duty.  The 
taking  from  men  property  beyond  what  is  needful  for  the 
better  securing  of  their  rights,  we  have  seen  to  be  an  in- 
fringemcnt  of  their  rijjhts.     Colonial  expenditure  cam  ~ 
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be  met  without  property  being  bo  taken.  Colonial  expen 
dilure  U  therefore  unjnstiliable. 

An  objector  might  iadeed  allege,  that  by  maintaining 
In  a  Beltlement  a  eubordinate  legislature,  the  parent  legis- 
lature doGB  but  difioliarge  toward  the  settlers  its  original 
office  of  protector,  and  that  the  settlers  have  a  claim  to 
protection  at  its  bands.  But  the  duty  of  a  society 
toward  itselij  that  ia,  of  a  government  toward  its  sub- 
jects, will  not  permit  the  assumption  of  such  a  responsi- 
bility. For,  as  it  is  the  function  of  a  government  to  ad- 
minister the  law  of  equal  freedom,  it  cannot,  without  re- 
versing its  function,  tax  one  portion  of  its  subjects  at  a 
higher  rate  than  is  needful  to  protect  them,  that  it  may 
give  protection  to  another  portion  below  prime  cost;  and 
to  guard  tboBe  who  emigrate,  at  tho  expense  of  those  who 
remain,  is  to  do  this.  Manifestly,  the  gaardianshtp  which 
a  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity  extends  to  each  of  its 
members,  is  limited  by  conditions.  The  citizen  must 
defray  his  sbare  of  the  expenses,  must  agree  to  perform 
certain  political  duties,  and  must  reside  within  specified 
geographical  bouudarics.  If  he  prefers  to  go  elsewhere, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  has  duly  conBidered,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  benefits  promised  by  his  contemplated  emi- 
gration, and  on  the  other,  the  evils  attending  loss  of  citi- 
jwnship,  and  that  the  prospective  advantages  of  a  change 
preponderate.  At  any  rai«  he  cannot  show  that,  by 
refusing  to  send  out  officers  to  the  antipodes  to  take  care 
of  him,  society  violates  a  recognized  or  implied  con- 
tract. 

Moreover,  colonial  govemrocut,  properly  so  called, 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  transgressing  the  rights  of 
ihe  colonists.  For  if^  as  generally  happens,  the  coloniitB 
are  dictated  to  by  authorities  sent  out  from  the  mother 
inntry,  then  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  broken  in  their 
Dereons,  as  much  as  by  any  other  kind  of  autocratic  rule 
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It,  again,  tliey  are  allowed  to  adminieter  tbdr  owu  afiUn^ 
the  parent  state  retaining  only  a  veto-power,  there  U  still 
ti^uetice  in  the  aBsumption  of  greater  freedom  by  tb« 
tnembors  of  the  old  oommimity  than  ia  conceded  to  thow 
of  the  new  one.  And  if  the  new  community  is  aa  ooni' 
plotcly  Hjlf-govemed  as  the  old  one,  then,  politically 
Bpcaking,  it  is  not  a  colony  at  alt,  but  ft  §eparate  nation. 
In  one  wuy,  however,  legislative  union  between  a  parent 
state  and  its  colonies  may  be  maintmned  without  breacb 
of  the  law ;  namely,  by  making  them  integral  parts  <^  one 
empire,  severally  represented  in  a  nnited  assembly  oom- 
miseioDcd  to  govern  the  whole.  But  theoretically  joat  fta 
Buch  an  arrangement  may  be,  and  even  carried  out  though 
it  ia  by  France,  it  is  sttU  too  palpably  impolitic  for  acriou« 
consideration.  To  projiose  that,  whilst  the  English  joined 
in  legislating  for  the  people  of  Australia,  of  the  Cape,  of 
New  Zealand,  of  Cimada,  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  rest,  these 
shoold  in  turn  legislate  for  the  English,  and  for  each  other, 
ia  much  like  proposing  that  the  butcher  should  super 
tend  the  classification  of  the  draper's  goods,  the  drapi 
draw  up  a  tariff  of  prices  for  the  grocer,  and  the  g 
iuatrnct  the  baker  in  making  bread. 

Hence,  the  political  union  of  a  parent  state  with  | 
colony  is  inadmissible;  seeing  that,  as  usually  maintained 
such  anion  necessarily  infringes  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  both  communities,  and  seeing  that  it  cannot  bs 
made  just  without  at  the  same  Lime  being  made  absurdly 
oiifiL. 

§  2.  It  was  exceedingly  cool  of  Pope  Alexander  VX 
to  parcel  out  the  unknown  countries  uf  the  Earth  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  granting  to  Spain  all  difr- 
covered  and  undiscovered  heathen  lands  lying  west  of  a 
eertain  meridian  diawn  through  the  Atlantiu,  and  to  Pots  ■ 
tngal  those  lying  east  of  it.     Queen  KUi-.abelh,  t 
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■omewbat  cool,  when  she  empowered  Sir  Humpher^  Gil- 
bert *'  to  discover  and  take  poseession  of  remote  %ni 
heathen  countries,"  and  "  to  exei-cise  rij^hls,  and  riynltiea, 
and  jurisdiction,  in  sach  coautries  and  seu»  ad.'oiiin^." 
Nor  did  Charles  IL  show  loss  coolness,  when  he  g.ive  to 
Winthrop,  Mason,  and  others,  power  to  "  kill,  slay,  and 
destroy,  by  all  fitting  ways,  enterprises,  and  means  whatso 
eTcr,  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  as  shill  at  anj 
time  hereafter  attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruction,  inva- 
Bton,  detriment,  or  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,"  of  the 
proposed  plantation  of  Connecticut.  Indeed,  all  colonis- 
ing expeditions  down  to  thoBO  of  onr  own  day,  with  its 
American  annexations,  its  French  occupations  of  Algiers 
and  Tahiti,  and  its  British  conquests  of  Scinde,  and  of  the 
Puojaub,  have  borne  a  very  repulsive  liken  ;sa  to  the 
doings  of  buccaneers.  As  usaal,  however,  thrae  uuscrn* 
pulons  acts  have  brought  deserved  retributions.  Iiisuti* 
ate  greediness — a  mere  blind  impulse  to  clutch  whaievft 
lies  witliin  reach — has  generated  very  erroneous  belieft, 
and  betrayed  nations  into  most  disastrous  deeds.  "  Men 
are  rich  in  projiortion  to  their  acres,"  argued  politicians. 
*'  An  increase  of  estate  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  an  in- 
orease  of  wealth.  What,  then,  can  bo  clearer  than  that 
the  acquirement  of  new  territory  must  be  a  national  ad- 
vantage ? "  So,  misled  by  the  analogy,  and  spurred  on 
by  acquisitiveness,  we  have  continued  to  seize  province 
after  province,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  losses  unifonnly 
entailed  by  them.  la  fact,  it  has  been  inconceivable  that 
they  do  entail  losses.  That  the  addition  of  any  thing 
must  enrich  seems  so  self-evident  a  truth,  that  it  has  never 
■truck  men  to  ask  what  happens  when  the  thing  added  is 
M  minus  quantity.  And  even  now,  though  douht  if 
begiiming  to  dawn  upon  the  public  mind,  the  instinclira 
desire  to  keep  hold  is  too  strong  to  permit  a  change  of 
policy.     Our  predicament  is  like  that  of  the  monkey  it 
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the  Cible,  who,  putting  liU  hand  into  ajar  of  fruit,  grasfia 
so  large  a  quantity  that  he  cannot  get  his  hand  out  agaio, 
Knd  is  obliged  to  drag  the  jar  about  with  him, 
thinking  to  let  go  what  he  has  Bcized.  When  we  el 
attain  to  Eomclhing  more  than  the  ape's  wisdom  remi 
to  be  Been.  Happily  the  old  piratical  spirit 
cline.  A  couquest  is  no  longer  gloried  in  as  a  nutiunal 
Aggrandisement.  Our  last  Indian  annexation  was  lament- 
ed as  ao  unfortunate  noeeBsity.  Experience  is  fust  teach- 
ing ua  that  distant  dependencies  are  burdens,  and  uol 
acquisitions.  And  thus  this  earliest  motive  for  state- 
oolonizatiun — -the  craving  for  wider  posseaeions — will 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  conviction  that  territorial  aggi 
non  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  nnjast. 
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S  3.  Wliilst  the  mere  propensity  to  thieve — com- 
monly known  under  some  grandiloquent  alias,  disguised  by 
glittering  falsehoods,  and  made  sublime  in  men's  eyes  by 
the  largeness  of  its  aims — has  been  the  real  prompter  of 
colonizing  invasions,  from  those  of  Cortez  and  I^zarra 
downwards,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  them  has  been  eith^ 
the  spread  of  religion  or  the  extension  of  commerce, 
modem  days  the  latter  cxcnse  has  been  the  lavoni 
one.  To  obtain  more  markets — this  is  what  people  ba>i 
said  aloud  to  each  other,  was  the  object  aimed  at. 
though  second  to  the  widening  of  empire,  it  has  beeji  to 
the  compassing  of  this  object  that  colonial  legialatioo  baa 
been  mainly  directed.  Let  us  consider  the  vorth  of  aucb 
legislation. 

Those  holy  men  of  whom  the  middle  ages  were  so  pro- 
lific, seem  to  have  delighted  in  exhibiting  their  enp^r- 
natural  powci-fl  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  It  was  a 
OommoD  feat  with  them,  when  engaged  in  church-building, 
magically  to  lengthen  a  beam  which  the  carpenter  ha4 
made  too  sliort.     Some  were  in  the  coiislant  habit  of  osll 
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Img  down  fire  from  IieaTen  to  light  their  candlea  When 
at  a  loflH  where  to  deposit  his  habiliments,  St.  Goar,  of 
Treves,  would  transform  a  eunbeara  into  a  hat-peg.  And 
it  la  related  of  St.  Colunibanua  that  he  wrought  a  miracle 
to  keep  the  grubs  from  his  cabbages.  Now,  although 
these  examples  of  the  use  of  vast  means  for  the  accomplish- 
mcut  of  insignificant  ends  arc  not  quite  paralleled  by  the 
exertions  of  governraentB  to  seeare  colonial  tra<le,  the 
f  absurdity  attaching  to  both  diUers  only  in  degree.  An 
expenditure  of  power  ridiculoajsly  disproportionate  to 
the  occasion  is  their  common  characteristic.  In  the  one 
case,  OB  iu  the  other,  an  unnatural  agency  is  employed  to 
effect  what  a  natural  agency  would  effect  as  weU.  Trade 
ia  a  simple   enough    thing  that  will   grow  up  wherever 

I  there  is  room  for  it.  But,  according  to  statesmen,  it 
must  be  created  by  a  gigantio  and  costly  machinery. 
That  trade  only  is  advantageous  to  a  country  which  brings 
in  return  for  what  is  directly  and  indirectly  given,  a 
greater  worth  of  commodities  than  could  othorn-ise  be 
obtained.  But  statesmen  recognize  no  such  limit  to  its 
benefits.  Every  new  outlet  for  English  goods,  kept  open 
at  no  matter  what  i.OBt,  they  think  valuable.  Here  is 
Bome  scrubby  little  island,  or  wild  territory — unhealthy, 
or  barren,  or  inclement,  or  uninhabited  even — which  by 
right  of  discovery,  conquest,  or  diplomatic  manteuvring, 
may  he  Isud  hands  on.  Possession  is  forthwith  taken;  a 
high    salaried    governor   is   appointed ;    officials    collect 

I  round  him;  then  follow  forts,  garrisons,  guardships;  from 
these  hy-and-bye  come  quarrels  with  neighbouring  peo- 
ples, incursions,  war;  and  these  again  call  for  more  defen- 
sive works,  more  force,  more  money.  And  to  all  proteeta 
against  this  reckless  expenditure,  the  reply  is — "  Consider 
how  it  extends  our  commerce."  If  you  grumble  at  the 
sinking  of  £800fiOQ  in  fortifying  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  at 
the  outlay  of  £130,000  a  year  for  the  defence  of  the  Ionian 
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UUoda,  al  the  ma'utenanM  of  1^00  Eoldien  in  Bocb  a  good- 
for-nothing  pUc«  as  the  Bermndju,  at  the  gamsoning  of 
St.  Helena,  Hon^  Kong,  HeligolaDd,  and  the  rest,  yoQ  are 
told  tlut  all  this  U  ni^Cul  for  the  protection  of  oor 
mcrce.  If  yon  ol-ject  to  the  ripemJiliuv  of  £110,000 
nnoain  on  the  governmeot  of  Ceylon,  it  is  thought  a 
cietit  answer  that  Ceylon  bays  manufactures  (rom 
Uic  gross  value  of  £240,000  yeariy.  Any  criticisats 
may  [>ass  upon  the  policy  of  retaining  Canada,  al 
annual  cost  of  £800,000,  are  met  by  the  fact  that 
amounts  to  only  30  per  cent,  upon  the  BUm  which 
Canadians  upend  on  our  goods.*  Should  you,  under 
fear  that  the  East  India  Company's  debt  may  aome  day 
be  saddled  upon  the  people  of  England,  lament  the  onttay 
of  £17,000,000  over  the  A^han  war,  the  sinking  of 
£1,000,000  a  year  In  Scinde,  and  the  Bwalluwing  up  of 
untold  treasure  in  the  subjugation  of  llie  Punjaub,  there 
still  conies  the  everlaBting  excuse  of  more  trade, 
nean  jungle,  the  dcscrtB  of  KaSrnria,  and  tlie  desolate 
of  the  Falkland  Islanda,  are  all  occupied  upon  this 
The  moBt  proftiae  etpenditure  is  forgiven,  if  bnl  fulloi 
by  an  insigniScant  demand  for  merchandise ;  even  though 
Bucb  demand  bo  but  for  the  supply  of  a  garrison's  neceaat- 
tlee — gloss  for  barrack  w-indows,  starch  for  officers'  shirtA, 
and  luinpsugur  for  the  governor's  table — all  of  which  you 
■hall  find  carefully  included  in  Board  of  Trade  Tables,  and 
rejoiced  over  as  constituting  an  increase  in  our  exports. 

g  4.  But  not  only  ilo  we  expend  so  much  to  gain  bo 
little,  we  absolutely  expend  it  for  nothing;  nay,  indeed, 
111  some  coses  to  achieve  a  losa.  All  profitable  trade  « 
colonies  will  come  without  the  outlay  of  a  penny  for  o 
niai  aduunistratiou — must  flow  to  us  naturally ;  and  i ' 
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ent  trade  will  not  flow  to  ub  natarally,  is  not  profitable, 
but  the  reverse.  If  a  given  settlement  deals  solely  with 
as,  it  does  so  from  ODe  or  two  causes :  eitVier  we  make  llie 
articles  its  inhabitants  consume  at  a  lower  rate  than  any 
other  nation,  or  we  oblige  its  inhabitants  to  buy  tliose  ar 
tides  from  us,  though  they  nright  obtain  thc-m  for  lesfi 
elsewhere.  Manifestly,  if  we  can  undersel!  otiier  pKv 
ducers,  we  should  still  excluBively  supply  its  markets, 
were  the  settlement  independent.  If  we  cannot  undersell 
thom,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  are  indirectly  injuring 
ourselves  and  the  settlers  too;  for,  as  M'Cnlloch  says: — 
"  Eaeli  country  has  some  nutnriil  or  acquired  capabilities 
that  enalile  her  to  carry  on  certain  branches  of  industry 
more  advantageously  than  any  one  else.  But  tlie  fact  of 
a  country  being  undereold  in  the  markets  of  her  colonies, 
shows  conclusively  that,  instead  of  having  any  superiority, 
Bhc  Ial>ours  under  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  oth- 
ers, in  the  production  of  tho  peculiar  articles  in  demand 
in  them.  And  hence,  in  providing  a  forced  market  in  tho 
colonies  for  articles  that  we  should  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  dispose  of,  wo  really  engage  a  portion  of  the  capital 
and  labour  of  the  conntry  in  a  less  advantagootis  channel 
than  tliat  into  which  it  would  naturally  have  flowed." 
And  if  to  the  injury  we  do  ourselves  by  manufacturing 
goods  which  we  could  more  economically  buy,  is  added 
the  injury  we  sufler  in  pacifying  tho  colonists,  by  purchas- 
ing from  them  commodities  obtainable  on  better  terms  else- 
where, we  have  before  iis  the  twofold  loss  which  these 
much-coveted  monopolies  entail 

Thus  are  we  agmn  taught  how  worthy  of  all  reverence 
are  the  injunctions  of  equity,  and  how  universal  is  their 
applicaiiility.  Just  that  commercial  interconrse  with  col- 
onies which  may  bo  had  without  breaking  these  injuno- 
tiona,  brings  gain ;  whilst  juat  that  comjicrcial  inlercoitrM 
which  cannot  be  eo  had,  brings  loes. 
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§  6.  Paamtg  from  boine  intereeu  to  eokmbi  inter 
flsto^  we  «UI1  meet  nothiiig  but  evil  results.  It  is  &  pret- 
tOy-floondu^  expreMion  that  of  mother-coDDtr^  proteo 
tion,  bat  a  very  delosiTe  one.  If  we  xre  to  bcUero  tliow 
who  lutve  known  the  thing  rather  tbui  the  nvne,  there  it- 
bat  little  of  the  mat«mat  sboat  tL  In  the  De«lantioa  of 
American  lodependenee  we  bare  a  candid  etatemmt  o' 
experience  on  this  point.  Speaking  of  the  king — the  pel 
soaificatjon  of  the  parent  state,  the  settlers  say ; 

"He  has  obstmcted  the  administralion  of  justice,  by 
refosing  lus  assent  to  laws  lor  establishing  judiciary  pow- 
era. 

"  lie  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  onr  people,  and  eat  out 
their  sabsistence. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  staodin;; 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  oar  legislatures. 

"  lie  hsB  combined  with  others  to  subject  as  to  a  ju- 
risdiction foreign  to  oar  constitution  and  nn acknowledged 
by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  iheir  pretended  acts  of 
legislation : — 

"  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  amoi 
us. 

"  For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  ptuiial 
ment  for  any  murders  which  ihey  should  commit  on  the  S 
habitants  of  these  states. 

"  For  catting  off  onr  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  wort 

"  For  imposing  taxes  upon  us  without  our  consent. 

"  Foe  depriving  us  in  muny  cases  of  the  benefits  i 
trial  by  jury,"  ifcc,  itc,  <fcc. 

Now,  though  tyrannies  so  atrocious  as  these  da  t 
soinmonly  disgrace  colonial  legislation  in  the  present  d 
wc  have  bat  to  glance  over  the  newspapers  pnbUsbed  j 
our  foreign  jiossessians,  to  see  that  the  arbitrary  rale  f 
the  Colonial  Office  is  no  blessing.     Chronic  irritation,  1 


ryiiig  in  intensity  from  that  of  which  petitions  are  symp- 
tomatic, to  that  exhibited  in  open  rebellions,  is  habitually 
present  in  these  forty-sii  scattered  dependencies  which 
statesmen  have  enonmbcrcd  us  with.  Two  outbreaks  in 
fifteen  years  pretty  plainly  hint  the  feeling  of  the  Cana- 
das — a  feeling  still  extant  and  growing,  as  recent  event* 
testify.  Within  the  same  period  the  Cape  Boera  have  re- 
volted thrice;  and  we  have  just  had  a  tumultuous  agita- 
tion and  a  violent  paper  war  about  convicts.  In  the  West 
Indies  there  is  universal  discontent,  Jamaica  advices  tell 
of  stopped  supplies,  and  state-machinery  at  a  dead  lock. 
Guiana  sends  like  news.  Here  are  qnarrels  about  retrench- 
ment; there,  insurrectionary  riots;  and  anger  is  every- 
where. The  name  of  Ceylon  calls  to  mind  the  insolence 
of  a  titled  governor  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
bitterness  of  insulted  colonists.  In  the  ATistraliitn  settle- 
ments, crimioal  immigration  has  been  the  sore  subject; 
whilst  from  New  Zealand  there  come  protests  against  offi- 
:ial  despotism.  All  winds  bring  the  same  tale  of  a  negli- 
gence caring  for  no  expostulations,  impertinence  without 
end,  blnnderings,  disputes,  delays,  corruption.  Canadians 
complain  of  haviug  been  induced  by  a  proffered  privilege 
to  sink  their  capital  in  flour-mills,  which  subsequent  legis- 
lation made  useless.  With  an  ever-varying  amount  of 
protection,  sugar-planters  say  they  do  not  know  what  to 
be  at.  South  Africa  bears  witness  to  a  mismanagement 
that  at  one  time  makes  enomieo  of  the  Griquas,  and  at 
lolhor  entails  a  Kaffir  war.  The  emigrants  of  New  Zea- 
land lament  over  a  seat  of  government  absurdly  chosen, 
money  thrown  away  upon  useless  roads,  and  needful 
works  led  undone.  South  Australia  is  made  bankrupt  by 
its  governor's  extravagance ;  lands  are  apportioned  so  as 
to  barbarize  the  settlers  by  dispersion,  and  labourers  are 
tent  out  in  excess,  and  left  to  beg.  Our  Chinese  trade 
s;ets  endangered  by  the  insulting  behaviour  of  military 
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officers  to  the  natives;  Bud  the  authorities  of  Labuatl^ 
their  first  settlement  in  a  pestileutinl  swamp. 

Nevertheless,  these  odd  results  of  mother-country  ff 
teotion  need  not  surprise  as,  if  we  consider  by  whom  tliA 
duties  of  maternity  are  discharged.  Dotted  here  and 
there  over  the  earth,  at  distances  varying  from  one  thoD* 
tatid  to  fourteen  thousand  miles,  and  to  and  from  some  of 
whivh  it  takes  three-quarters  of  a  year  to  send  a  qucBtioo 
and  get  hack  an  answer,  are  forty-six  eouim unities,  cod- 
sisting  of  difTerent  races,  placed  in  different  oircainBtanoee. 
And  the  affairs  of  these  numerous,  for-removed  com  man  i- 
ties — their  commercial,  social,  political,  and  religions  in- 
terests, are  to  be  cared  for — by  whom?  By  six  fan<r 
tionaries  and  their  twcnty-thrco  derts,  sitting  at  deskn  ia 
Downing  Street  1  being  at  the  rate  of  0-13  of  a  fiinctiott- 
ary  and  half  a  «lerk  to  each  settlement ! 

Is  it  not,  then,  sufficiently  clear  that  this  state-ooloni- 
zation  is  as  indefensible  on  the  score  of  colonial  welfare, 
as  on  lliat  of  home  interests  ?  May  we  not  reasonably 
doubt  the  propriety  of  people  on  one  side  of  the  eairth 
being  governed  by  officials  on  the  other?  Would  not 
those  transplanted  societies  probably  manage  their  aSUrn 
bettor  than  we  can  do  it  for  them  ?  At  any  rate  our  be- 
nevolent anxiety  on  their  behalf  may  be  at  rest,  should  it 
turn  out  that  they  would  willingly  dispense  with  ouf  su- 
perintendence. All  that  the  most  romantic  generosity 
can  require  from  us,  is  the  tender  of  our  good  offices ;  and 
should  these  be  declined,  our  consciences  may  feel  fhlly 
discharged  of  any  assumed  duty,  Now  on  polling  the 
inhabitants  of  each  colony  un  the  question  whether  Eag- 
laud  should  cunlinue  legislating  for  tbcm  or  not,  we  should 
be  pretty  certain  to  get  the  answer  that,  were  it  the  aam« 
thing  to  us,  they  would  much  rather  legislate  Ibr  tbenr 
•elves. 
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§  6.  Great,  howerer,  as  are  tlie  evils  entailed  by 
government  colonisation  apoa  both  parent  Btate  and  set' 
tlcFB,  they  look  insignificant  when  compared  with  thoBe  it 
inflicts  npon  tlic  aborigines  of  the  conquered  coantriea. 
The  people  of  Java  believe  that  the  souls  of  Europeans 
pass  at  death  into  the  bodies  of  tigers ;  and  it  is  related 
of  a  Uispanolian  chief  that  he  hoped  not  to  go  to  heaven 
when  he  heard  there  were  Spaniards  there.  SigniScaut 
facta  these :  darkly  suggestive  of  many  an  unrecorded 
horror.  But  ihey  hint  notliing  worse  than  history  tells  o£ 
WTiether  we  think  of  the  extinct  West-Indian  tribes,  who 
were  worked  to  death  in  mines ;  or  of  the  Cape  llotten* 
tots,  whose  masters  punished  them  by  shooting  small  shot 
into  their  legs;  or  of  those  nine  thonsand  Chinese  whom 
the  Dutch  massacred  one  morning  in  Batavia;  or  of  the 
Arabs  lately  suffocated  in  the  caves  of  Dahra  by  the 
French,  we  do  but  call  to  mind  solitary  samples  of  the 
treatment  commonly  received  by  subjugated  races  from  so- 
caUed  Christian  nations.  Should  any  one  flatter  bimsGlf 
that  we  English  are  guiltless  of  such  barbarities,  be  may 
soon  be  shamed  by  a  narrative  of  our  doings  in  the  East. 
The  Anglo-Indiana  of  the  last  century — "  birds  of  prey 
and  of  passage,"  as  they  were  styled  by  Burke — showed 
themselves  only  a  shade  less  cruel  tb:ui  their  prototypes 
of  Fern  and  Mexico.  Imagine  bow  black  must  bave  been 
their  deeds,  when  even  the  Directors  of  the  Company  ad- 
nitted  that  "  the  vast  fortunes  acquired  in  the  inland  trade 
have  been  obtained  by  a  scene  of  the  most  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  conduct  that  was  ever  known  in  any  age  or 
country."  Conceive  the  atrocious  state  of  society  dfr 
icribed  by  Vansittart,  who  tells  ns  that  the  English  com* 
pelted  the  natives  to  buy  or  sell  at  jnst  what  rates  they 
pleased,  on  pain  of  flogging  or  confinement.  Judge  t*> 
what  a  pass  things  must  bave  come  when,  in  deBcribing  •  J 
journey,  Warren  Ilastings  says,  "  most  of  the  petty  towtif  1 
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and  aerai*  wera  deserted  at  our  approsob."  A  iwlil 
blooded  treachery  waa  tlie  established  policy  of  the  oa 
thoritJe&  Princes  were  betrayed  into  war  iritfa  each 
other;  and  one  of  them  having  been  helped  to  oTercome 
bis  antagonist,  \Fas  then  himself  dethroned  for  some  ikl- 
l^ed  misdemcanoor.  Always  some  madilied  streai 
at  hand  as  a  pretext  for  official  wolves.  Bepentleat 
boldinj;  coveted  lands  were  impovemhcd  by  exorbil 
demands  for  tribute;  and  their  ultimate  inability  to 
these  demands  was  construed  into  a  treasonable  ofiencei' 
punished  by  deposition.  Even  down  to  our  own  day 
kindred  iniquities  are  eontinued.*  Down  to  our  own  day, 
too,  are  continued  the  grievous  salt  monopoly,  and  the 
pitiless  taxation  that  wrings  from  the  poor  ryots  nearly 
half  the  produce  6f  the  soiL  Down  to  our  own  day  cod- 
linnea  the  cunning  despotism  which  uses  native  soldien 
to  maintain  and  extend  native  subjection — a  despotism 
under  which,  not  many  years  since,  a  regiment  of  sepoya 
was  deliberately  massacred,  for  retiising  to  march  without 
proper  clothing.  Down  to  our  own  day  the  police  author- 
ities league  with  wealthy  scamps,  and  allow  the  machinery 
of  the  law  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  extortion.  Down 
to  our  own  day,  so-called  gentlemen  will  ride  their  el» 
phants  through  the  crops  of  impoverished  peasants;  and 
will  supply  themselves  with  provisions  from  the  native 
villages  without  paying  for  them.  And  down  to  our  own 
day,  it  is  common  with  the  people  in  the  interior  to  run 
into  the  woods  at  sight  of  a  European  I 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  these  cruelties,  these  treach* 
erics,  these  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine,  for  which  Kuropeaa 
nations  in  general  have  to  blush,  are  mainly  duo  to  the 
carrying  on  of  colonization  under  state-management,  and 
with  the  help  of  state-funds  and  state-force.  It  ii 
ueedleBB  to  point  to  the  n^cent  aSiiir  at  Wairau  in  New 
*  Sm  Sr  .Ueiiuder  Burns*  dcajixtcliea. 
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Zealand,  or  to  the  Kaffir  war,  or  to  oar  perpetaal  aggres- 
Bioiis  in  the  East,  or  to  colonial  history  at  large,  in  proof 
of  this,  for  the  fact  is  self-evident.  A  schoolboy,  made 
overbearing  by  the  conscioosness  that  there  is  always  a 
big  brother  to  take  hia  part,  typifies  the  colonist,  who  sees 
in  his  motheiMiountry  a  bully  ever  ready  to  back  and  de- 
fend hira.  Unprotected  emigrants,  landing  amongst  a 
strange  race,  and  feeling  themselves  the  weaker  party,  are 
tolerably  certain  to  behave  well,  and  a  commnnity  of  tbem 
is  likely  to  grow  np  in  amicable  relationship  with  the  na- 
tives. But  let  these  emigrants  be  followed  by  regiments 
of  Boldiera — let  them  have  a  fort  built,  and  cannons  mount- 
ed— let  them  feel  that  they  have  the  npper  hand,  and  they 
will  no  longer  be  the  same  men.  A  brntality  will  come 
out,  which  the  discijilino  of  civilized  life  had  kept  under; 
and  not  unfrequcntly  they  wilt  prove  more  vicious  than 
'hey  even  knew  themselves  to  be.  Various  evil  influencea 
conspire  with  their  own  bad  propensities.  The  military 
force  guarding  them  has  a  strong  motive  to  foment  quar- 
rels ;  for  war  promises  prize-money.  To  the  civil  em- 
ployes, con'{nest  holds  out  a  prospect  of  more  berths  and 
(lulckcr  promotion — a  fact  which  must  bias  tbem  in  favour 
of  it.  Thus  an  aggressive  tendency  is  encouraged  in  all — 
a  tendency  which  is  sure  to  show  itself  in  acts,  and  to  be- 
tray the  colonists  into  some  of  those  atrocities  that  dis- 
grace civilization. 

§  7.  Aa  though  to  round  off  the  argument  more 
completely,  history  presents  na  with  proof  that  whilst 
ivernment  colonization  is  accompanied  by  endless  miaor- 
ica  and  abominations,  colonization  naturally  carried  on  is 
free  from  these.  Notwithstanding  tlie  misconduct  he  is 
accused  of,  to  William  Penn  belongs  the  lionour  of  having 
shown  men  that  the  kindness,  Justice,  and  truth  of  iu  in- 
habitants, are  better  safeguards  to  a  colony  than  troopt 
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and  fortifications  nnd  the  bravery  of  govemora.  In  mt. 
points  Pennsylvania  illuatrates  the  equitable,  aa  contrasted 
witli  the  inequitable,  mode  of  colonizing.  It  was  founded 
not  by  the  state,  but  by  private  individuals.  It  needed 
no  mother-country  protection,  for  it  committed  no  breachea 
of  the  moral  law.  Its  treaty  with  the  Indiana,  described 
Ks  "  the  only  one  ever  concluded  which  was  not  ratif  *" 
by  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  that  was  never  broki 
served  it  in  better  stead  than  any  garrison.  For  the 
enty  years  during  which  the  Quakers  retained  the  clii 
power,  it  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  that  border  waHii 
with  its  concomitant  losses,  and  fears,  and  bloodshed, 
which  other  settlements  were  subjecL  On  the  other  bani 
its  people  maintained  a  friendly  and  mutually-beneScial 
intercourse  with  the  natives ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  complete  security,  made  unusnally  rapid  pi 
gmse  in  material  prosperity. 

That  a  like  policy  would  have  been  similarly  advaal 
geouN  in  other  cases,  may  reasonably  be  iDferred,  No 
can  doabt,  for  instance,  that  had  the  East  India  Com] 
been  denied  military  aid  and  state-conferred  privile; 
both  ita  own  affairs,  and  the  aSairs  of  Qindostan,  woi 
have  been  in  a  far  better  condition  than  they  now 
Insane  longing  for  emjiire  would  never  have  burdened 
Company  with  the  enormous  debt  which  at  present 
lyzes  it.  The  energy  that  has  been  expended  in  ag] 
sive  wars  would  have  been  employed  in  developing 
resources  of  the  country.  Unonervated  by  monopol 
trade  would  have  been  much  more  Buecessful,  The  nativo 
rulers,  influenced  by  a  superior  ra^e  on  friendly  tcnoa 
with  them,  would  have  facilitated  improvements;  and  wn 
should  not  have  seen,  as  now,  rivers  unnavigated,  roads 
not  bridged  or  metalled,  and  the  proved  capabilities  of 
the  soil  neglected.  Private  enterprise  would  long  ago 
have  opened  up  these  sources  of  wealth,  as  in  fact  it  is 
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leugth  duing,  in  sptte  of  the  discooragements  tbrown  in 
its  way  by  conquest-loving  authorities.  And  had  the  set- 
llcra  thus  turned  their  attention  wholly  to  the  develoit- 
inont  of  commerce,  and  conducted  themselves  peaceably, 
as  their  defenceless  state  would  have  compelled  them  to 
do,  England  wonld  have  been  better  supplied  with  raw 
materials,  the  markets  for  her  goods  would  have  enlarged, 
and  something  appreciable  toward  the  civilization  of  the 
East  would  have  been  accomplished. 

§  8.  In  many  ways,  then,  does  experience  enforce 
the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  law  of  etate-dnty  against 
state^olonizatioo.  It  tarns  out  that  extension  of  empire 
is  nut  synonymous  with  increase  of  wealth ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  aggressions  bred  of  the  desire  for  territorial 
gain,  entail  loss.  The  notion  tli»t  we  secnre  commercial 
benefits  by  legislative  connection  with  colonies,  is  a  proved 
delusion.  At  best  we  throw  away  the  whole  sura  which 
colonial  government  costs  us ;  whilst  we  may,  and  often 
do,  incur  further  loss,  by  establishiTig  an  artificial  trade. 
The  plea  for  protection  to  the  settlors  mnat  be  abandoned; 
seeing  that  this  so-called  protection  is  in  practice  oppres- 
n ;  and  seeing  that  the  settlers,  from  wlioso  judgment 
on  the  matter  there  is  no  appeal,  hint  very  plainly  their 
wish  to  disi>en8e  with  it.  As  for  the  aborigines,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them  have  been  mainly 
due  to  the  backing  of  emigrants  by  the  parent  state. 
And,  lantly,  we  have  concluBiTG  proof  not  only  that  vol. 
untary  colonization  is  practicable,  but  that  it  is  free  from 
'hose  many  evils  attendant  upon  colonization  tnanagod  bj 
a  government. 


SOrEBVISIOS. 


CHAPTER    XXVIIl. 

SAXITART    BPPKRViaiON. 

§  1.  The  cunvnt  ideas  respecting  l?gisladv«< 
fercnce  in  sanitary  niatterH  do  not  seem  to  have 
form  of  a  dt^fiiiite  theory.  The  Eastern  Medical  Associ»- 
lion  of  Scotland  docs  indeed  hold  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tbe 
state  to  ado|)t  measures  for  protecting  the  health  as  veil 
as  the  property  of  its  snhjectB;"  and  the  Time*  lately 
assettcd  that  "the  Privy  Council  is  chai^ahle  with  the 
health  of  the  Empire ; "  *  hut  no  considerable  political 
party  has  adopted  either  of  these  dogmas  by  way  of  a  dis- 
tinct confession  of  ffuth.  Keverthelcss,  tbe  opinions  that 
widely  prevail  on  questions  of  sewage,  w3ter«npply,  ven- 
tilation, and  the  like,  fully  commit  their  advocates  ta  the 
belief  these  dogmas  embody. 

That  it  conies  within  the  proper  sphere  of  government 
to  repress  nuisances  is  evident.  He  who  contaminatefl  tbe 
atmosphere  breathed  by  his  neighhour,  is  infringing  bis 
neighbour's  rights.  Men  having  equal  claims  to  the  free 
use  of  the  elements — ^having  faculties  which  need  this 
free  use  of  the  elements  for  their  due  eierciee — and  hav- 
ing that  exercise  more  or  less  limited  by  whatever  mates 
the  elements  more  or  less  unusable,  are  obviously  tree- 
passed  against  by  any  one  who  unnecessarily  vitiates 
the  elements,  and  renders  them  detrimental  to  health, 
or  disagreeable  to  the  senses ;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
its  function  as  protector,  a  government  is  obvioosly 
called  upon  to  afford  redress  to  those  so  trespassed 
against. 

Beyond   this,  however,  it   cannot   lawfully  ga 

•See  Tbnt*.  Oct.  l7,  IM9. 
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llrcady  shown  in  sevGral  kindred  cuttcs,  for  a  government  to 
Lake  from  a  citizen  more  property  than  is  needfal  for  the 
efficient  defeiioe  of  that  citizen's  rights,  U  to  infringe  his 
rights — is,  conseqiieatlf,  to  do  the  oppoaite  of  what  it,  the 
government,  is  comnuasioQed  to  do  for  him — or,  in  otlier 
words,  is  to  do  wrong.  And  hence  all  taxation  for  sani- 
tary BuperintendcDce  coming,  as  it  does,  within  this  cate- 
gory, must  be  condemned. 

§  2.  This  theory,  of  which  Boards  of  Health  and 
the  like  are  embodiments,  is  no  only  inconsistent  with  our 
definition  of  state-duty,  but  is  farther  open  to  strictures, 
similar  to,  and  eqa^ly  fatal  with,  those  made  in  analogous 
caRes.  If  by  saying  "  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
adopt  measures  for  protecting  the  health  of  its  subjects," 
it  is  meant  (as  it  ia  meant  by  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession)  that  the  state  shonld  interpose  between  qoooka 
and  those  who  patronize  them,  or  between  the  druggist  and 
the  artisan  who  wants  a  remedy  for  his  cold — if  it  is  meant 
that  to  guard  people  against  empirical  treatment,  the  state 
should  forbid  all  unlicensed  persons  from  prescribing — 
then  the  reply  is,  that  to  do  so  is  directly  to  violate  the 
moral  law.  Men's  rights  are  infringed  by  these,  as  much 
as  by  all  other  trade  interfere  noes.  The  Invalid  is  at  lib- 
erty to  buy  medicine  and  advice  from  whomsoever  he 
pleases;  the  unlicensed  practitioner  Is  at  liberty  to  sell 
these  to  whomsoever  will  buy.  On  no  pretext  whatever 
can  a  barrier  be  set  up  between  them,  without  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  being  broken ;  and  least  of  all  may  the  gov- 
ernment, whose  office  it  is  to  nphuld  that  law,  become  a 
transgressor  of  it. 

Moreover  this  doctrine,  that  it  ia  ibc  duty  of  the  Etalfl 
to  protect  the  health  of  its  subjects,  cannot  be  establiahod, 
for  the  same  reason  that  its  kindred  doctrines  cannot, 


^m        uamely,  the  impossibility  of  saying  how  far  the  altcgod        ^^^ 
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doty  shall  be  carried  out.  Hemlth  depends  «pon  the  fiil> 
filment  of  numerous  conditions— can  be  ^  protected  "  only 
by  enfluring  that  fulfilment :  if^  therefore,  h  is  the  daty  of 
the  state  to  protect  the  health  of  its  subjects,  it  is  its  doty 
to  see  that  all  the  conditions  of  health  are  foIfiUed  by 
thcm«  Shall  this  duty  be  consistently  discharged  ?  If  so, 
the  legislature  must  enact  a  national  dietary;  prescribe  so 
many  meals  a  day  for  each  individual ;  fix  the  quantities 
and  qnalitiea  of  food,  both  for  men  and  women;  state  the 
pro[Kirtion  of  fluids,  when  to  be  taken,  and  of  what  kind ; 
specify  the  amount  of  exercise,  and  define  its  character; 
describe  the  clothing  to  be  employed;  determine  the 
hours  of  sleep,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  age  and  sex* 
and  so  on  with  all  other  particulars,  necessary  to  complete 
a  perfect  synopsis,  for  the  daily  guidance  of  the  nation : 
and  to  enforce  these  regulations  it  must  employ  a  suffix 
cicncy  of  duly-qualified  officials,  empowered  to  direct 
every  one's  domestic  arrangements.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  universal  supervision  of  private  conduct  is  not 
meant,  then  there  ijomes  the  question — Where,  between 
this  and  no  supervision  at  all,  lies  the  boundary  op  to 
which  supervision  is  a  duty?  To  which  question  no 
answer  can  be  given. 

§  3.  There  is  a  manifest  analogy  between  commit- 
ting to  govern  men  t-guardianship  the  physical  health  of  the 
peoj)le,  and  cornniitting  to  it  their  moral  health.  The  two 
pnxjcedings  are  equally  reasonable,  may  be  defended  by 
similar  arguments,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If 
the  welfare  of  men's  souls  can  be  fitly  dealt  with  by  acts 
of  parliament,  why  then  the  welfare  of  their  bodies  can  be 
fitly  dealt  with  likewise.  He  who  thinks  the  state  com- 
missioned to  administer  spiritual  remedies,  may  consist- 
ently think  that  it  should  administer  material  ones.  The 
disinfecting  society  from  v'te  may  naturally  be  quoted 
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t  precedent  for  disinfecting  it  from  pestilcnoe.  Purifying 
the  haunts  of  raeo  Irom  noxiouB  vaponrs  may  be  held  quite 
as  legitimate  ae  pnrifying  tlieir  moral  atraoaphere.  The 
fear  that  false  doctrines  may  be  instilled  by  unautlior- 
ieed  preachers,  has  its  analogue  in  the  fear  that  unanthor- 
ized  practitioners  may  give  deleterious  nieilicbies  or  ad- 
vice. And  the  persecutions  once  committed  to  prevent 
the  one  evil,  countenance  the  penalties  used  to  put  down 
the  other.  Contrariwise,  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  dissenter  to  show  that  tlie  moral  sanity  of  the  people 
is  not  a  matter  for  state  superintendence,  are  applica- 
ble, with  a  slight  change  of  terms,  to  tlieir  physical  sanity 
also. 

Let  no  one  think  this  analogy  imaginary,  The  two 
notions  are  not  only  theoretically  related ;  we  have  facta 
proving  that  they  tend  to  embody  thcmBelves  in  similar 
institutionB.  There  is  an  evident  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  to  get  itself  organised  after  tha 
fashion  of  the  elerisy.  Moved  as  are  the  projectors  of  a 
railway,  who,  whilst  secretly  hoping  for  salaries,  pcrsnade 
themselves  and  others  that  the  proposed  railway  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  public — moved  as  all  men  are  nudcr  such 
circumstances,  by  nine  parts  of  selJ-intercet  gilt  over  with 
one  part  of  philanthropy — surgeons  and  physicians  are 
vigorously  striving  to  erect  a  medical  establishment  skin 
to  our  religions  one.  Little  do  the  public  at  large  know 
how  actively  professional  publications  are  agitating  fo^ 
state-appointed  overseers  of  the  public  health.  Take  up 
the  Lancet,  and  you  shall  find  articles  written  to  show 

I  the  necessity  of  making  poor-law  medical  ofhcers  inde-  ' 
pendent  of  Boards  of  Ounrdians  by  appointing  them  for 
life,  holding  them  responsible  only  to  central  authority, 
and  giving  them  handsome  salaries  from  the  Consoliduied 
Fund.  The  Joumat  of  Fublio  Health  proposes  that 
"  every  house  on  becoming  vacant  be  cxanuned  by  a  e 
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p<rtent  penOQ  a«  to  ita  bcicg  in  a  conditioo  Kdapl«il  br  tJte 
safe  dwelling  in  of  tbe  fatare  tenants;"  and  to  this  en<l 
would  misc  by  fe«6,  chargeable  on  the  landlords,  **  a  revc- 
nae  adequate  to  pay  a  safficieat  staff  of  inq>ectora  four  ot 
fire  hundred  pounds  a  year  ea^"  A  noo-prolematial 
pabUcation,  echoing  the  appeal,  sairs — '^'So  reaaonabla 
man  can  doabt  that  if  a  proper  flystem  of  rentilation  were 
rendered  imperative  apon  landlords,  not  only  would  the 
cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases  be  checked,  bat  th« 
general  standard  of  health  would  be  raised,"  Whilst  the 
Medical  Ttmet  shows  its  leanings,  by  annoiuicin|^,  witli 
marked  approbation,  that  "  the  Ottoman  goverament  has 
recently  published  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of  physi- 
cians to  be  paid  by  the  state,"  who  "  are  bound  to  treat 
gratuitously  all — both  rich  and  poor — who  shall  demand 
advice." 

More  or  leas  distinctly  expressed  in  these  passj^e« 
there  is  an  unmistakable  wish  to  establish  an  organixed, 
tax-BUpported  class,  charged  with  the  health  of  men's 
bodies,  as  the  clergy  are  charged  with  the  health  of  their 
souls.  And  whoever  has  watched  how  institutions  grow — ■ 
how  by  little  and  little  a  very  innocent-looking  infancy  un- 
folds into  a  formidable  maturity,  with  vested  interests,  po- 
litical influence,  and  a  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
will  see  that  the  germs  here  peeping  forth  are  quite  capa- 
ble, under  favourable  circumstances,  of  developing  into 
BQch  an  organisation.  He  will  see  farther,  that  favourable 
olrcumBtances  are  not  wanting — that  the  prevalance  of  un- 
employed profesnional  men,  with  whom  these  proposals  for 
sanitary  inspi-'ctors  and  public  surgeons  mostly  orig-lnate, 
is  likely  to  continue;  and  that  oontlnuinir,  it  will  tend  to 
multiply  the  offices  it  has  created,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  superabundance  of  clergy  multiplies  churcheik 
lie  win  oven  anticipate  that,  as  the  spread  of  ednoatlua 
is  certain   to  render  the  pressure   u|>on  tbe  intel 
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labour-market  Btill  more  intense  tlian  it  now  is,  thore 
will  by-and-by  be  a  yet  greater  stimulus  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  berths — a  yet  greater  tendency  on  tbe  part  of  aU 
who  want  genteel  occapations  for  their  sona,  to  counte- 
nance this  manufacture — and,  therefore,  a  yet  greater 
danger  of  the  growth  of  a  medical  eBtablinhmcnt. 

§  4.  The  most  epecious  excuse  for  Dot  extending  to 
medical  advice  the  principles  of  free-trade,  is  the  same  as 
that  given  for  not  leaving  education  to  be  diffused  under 
them ;  namely,  that  the  judgment  of  the  consumer  is  not 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  goodness  of  the  commodity. 
The  intolerance  shown  by  orthodox  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians, toward  unordained  followers  of  their  calling,  is  to 
be  nuderatood  as  arising  from  a  desire  to  defend  the  public 
against  quackerj'.  Ignorant  people  say  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish good  treatment  from  bad,  or  skilful  advisers  from 
unskilful  ones:  hence  it  is  needful  that  the  choice  should 
be  made  for  them.  And  then,  following  in  the  track  of 
priesthoods,  for  whoso  persecutions  a  similar  defence  has 
always  been  set  up,  they  agitato  for  more  stringent  regula- 
tions against  unlicensed  practitioners,  and  descant  upon 
the  dangers  to  which  men  are  exposed  by  an  unrestricted 
system.  Hear  Mr.  Wakley.  Speaking  of  a  recently 
revived  law  relating  to  chemiHts  and  druggists,  he  says 
"  It  must  have  the  effect  of  checking,  to  a  vast  extent, 
that  frightful  evil  called  counter  practice,  exercised  by 
unqualified  persons,  which  has  so  lung  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  medicine  in  this  coun- 
Iry,  and  which,  doubtless,  has  been  attended  with  a,  dread- 
ful sacrifice  of  human  liife."  {Lancet,  Sept.  11,  1841.) 
And  again,  "There  is  not  a  chemist  and  druggist  iu  the 
empire  who  would  refuse  to  prestTibe  in  his  own  shop  id 
medical  oases,  or  who  would  hesitalo  day  by  day  to  pre- 
Sfribe  simple   remedies  for   the  ailmonls  of  iiifanla  and 
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oliildrpn."  •  •  •  •  "  Wq  had  previoasly  conddCm 
tlic  evil  to  be  of  enormous  magnitude,  but  it  is  quit* 
zlcnr  that  wc  had  under-etitiinated  the  extent  of  thfi 
danger  to  which  the  pnLIio  arc  cxpoBed,"  (Ixtncel,  Oot« 
16,  1841.) 

Any  one  ma^  dlsceru  thrciigfa  these  ludicrone  exag> 
geratioDS  much  more  of  the  partisan  than  of  the  philuH 
thropi»t.  But  let  that  pass.  And  without  dwelling  it|>oa 
the  fact,  that  it  is  strange  a  "  dreadful  sacrifice  of  hom&n 
life"  should  not  hare  drawn  the  attention  of  tbe  peopla 
themselves  to  tliis  "  frightful  evil " — without  doiug  mora 
than  glanoc  at  the  further  fact,  that  tiuthing  is  said  of 
those  benefits  conferred  by  "  coiiuter  practice,"  wliioh 
would  at  least  form  a  considerable  sct-ofl*  agaioHt  this 
"evil  of  enormous  magnitude" — let  it  be  conceded  thai 
very  many  of  the  poorer  cluaaee  are  injured  by  druggists* 
preserijitions  and  quack  medicines.  The  allegation  liar 
ing  been  thus,  for  argument's  sake,  admitted  in  tall,  let  ns 
now  consider  whether  it  constitutes  a  sufficient  plea  fbt 
legal  interference. 

Inconvenience,  snficring,  and  death,  are  the  penalties 
attached  by  nature  to  Ignorance,  ns  well  aa  to  incompe- 
tence— are  also  the  means  of  remedying  tbeset  Aud 
whoso  thinks  lie  can  mend  matters  by  dissooiAliog  igito- 
ranee  and  its  penulties,  lays  claim  to  more  titan  Divina 
wisdom,  and  more  than  Divine  benevolence.  If  tbera 
seems  harshness  iu  those  ordinations  of  ttiiDgs,  whiidi, 
with  unfaltering  firmness,  punish  every  breach  of  law — if 
there  seems  harttliness  in  those  ordinations  of  things  which 
lisil  a  slip  of  the  foot  with  a  broken  limb — which  seud 
lingering  agonies  to  follow  the  inadvertent  swallowing  of 
a  noxiiius  herb — which  go  ou  quietly,  age  after  age,  giv- 
uig  fevers  and  agues  to  dwellers  in  marshes — and  wbiob, 
now  and  then,  sweep  away  by  pestilence  tens  of  thousands 
of  unliealtby  I'vcrs — if  there  seems   barehnees  in  such 
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ordiu&tioDB,  be  sure  it  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real 
Partly  by  weeding  out  those  of  lowest  deyelopment,  and 
partly  by  sabjcctiug  those  wlio  remain  to  the  never-ceas- 
ing discipline  of  experience,  nature  secures  the  growth  of 
a  race  who  shall  both  understand  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, and  be  able  to  act  up  to  them.  It  is  impossible  in 
any  degree  to  suspend  this  discipline  by  stepping  in  be- 
tween ignorance  and  its  consequences,  without,  to  a  cor^ 
responding  degree,  suspending  the  progress.  If  to  be  ig- 
norant were  as  safe  as  to  be  wise,  no  one  would  become 
wise.  And  all  measures  which  tend  to  put  ignorance 
upon  a  par  with  wisdom,  ine\'itably  checlc  the  growth  of 
wtBdom.  Acts  of  parliament  to  save  silly  people  from  the 
evils  which  putting  faith  in  empirics  may  entail  upon  them, 
do  this,  and  are  therefore  bad,  Unpitiiying  as  it  looks,  it 
is  beet  to  let  the  foolish  man  euficr  the  appointed  penalty 
of  his  foolialmess.  For  the  pain — he  must  bear  it  as  well 
as  he  can:  for  the  experience — be  must  treasure  it  op,  and 
act  more  rationally  in  future.  To  others  as  well  as  to 
himself  will  bis  case  be  a  warning.  And  by  multiplica- 
tion of  eucli  warnings,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  generated 
in  all  men  a  caution  corresponding  to  the  danger  to  be 
shunned.  Are  there  any  who  desire  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess? Let  them  dispel  error;  and,  provided  they  do  this 
in  a  legitimate  way,  the  faster  thoy  do  it  the  better.  But 
to  guard  ignorant  men  against  the  evils  of  their  igno- 
rance— to  divorce  a  cause  and  consequence  which  God  has 
joined  together — to  render  needless  the  intellect  put  tutu  ■ 
ufl  for  our  guidance — to  unhinge  what  is,  in  fact,  the  very  I 
mechanism  of  exiatouce—muat  necei^sarily  entail  nothing  I 
hut  disasters. 

Who,  indeed,  after  pulling  off  the  coloured  glasses  of  I 
prejudice,  and  thrusting  out  of  siglit  his  pet  projeots,  oan  I 
help  seeing  the  folly  of  these  endeavours  to  protect  met)  I 
Kgainst  tbemaelves  F    A  sad  population  of  iiubecil<^  would  f 
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OUT  schemers  fill  the  world  with,  could  th«r  plana  last.  A 
lOrry  kind  of  human  cooBtttution  woald  they  make  for  as— 
a  constitution  lacking  the  power  to  uphold  itself,  &Dd  r» 
qTiiring  to  be  kept  alive  by  Buperintendcnce  from  with- 
out— a  coDstitulion  continually  going  wrong,  and  needing 
to  be  set  right  again — ^a  constitution  even  tending  to  self 
destruction.  Why  the  whole  effort  of  nature  is  lo  get  rid 
of  such  to  clear  the  world  of  them,  and  make  room  for  bet" 
ter.  Nature  demands  that  every  being  shall  be  self^of- 
ficing.  All  that  nre  not  bo,  nature  is  pcrpetnally  with- 
drawing by  death.  Intelligence  sufficient  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, power  enough  lo  fulfil  every  condition,  abiiity  to 
oopc  with  the  necessities  of  existence — these  are  qualifica- 
tions invariably  insisted  on.  Mark  how  the  diseased  are 
dealt  with.  Consumptive  patients,  with  lungs  incompe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  of  lungs,  people  with  assimi- 
lative organs  that  will  not  take  up  enough  nutriment, 
people  with  defective  hearts  that  break  down  under  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation,  people  with  any  constitutional 
flaw  preventing  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
are  continually  dying  out,  and  leaving  behind  those  fit  for 
the  climate,  food,  and  habits  to  which  they  are  bonu 
Even  the  less-imperfectly  orgauiEed,  who,  under  ordinarj 
circumstances,  can  manage  to  live  with  comfort,  are  still 
the  first  to  be  carried  off  by  epidemics;  and  only  suck  as 
are  robust  enough  to  resist  these — that  is,  only  such  as  are 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  both  the  usual  and  incidental 
necessities  of  existence,  remain.  And  thus  is  flie  race 
kept  free  from  vitiation.  Of  course  this  statement  is  in 
substance  a  truism ;  for  no  other  arrangement  of  thinga 
IB  conceivable.  But  it  is  a  truism  to  which  most  men  pay 
httle  regard.  And  if  they  commonly  overlook  its  applica- 
tion to  body,  still  less  do  they  note  ils  bearing  upon 
mind.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  here.  Nature  just  as  inaoh 
insists  on  fitness  between  mental   character  and  cireum- 
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•tancea,  aa  between  physical  character  and  circumstancea ; 
and  radical  defects  are  as  much  caoses  of  death  in  the  one 
caae  aa  in  the  other.  He  on  whom  his  own  stupidity,  or 
vice,  or  idleness,  entails  loaa  of  life,  must,  in  the  generali- 
zations of  philosophy,  be  classed  with  tho  victims  of  weak 
viacera  or  malformed  limbs.  In  his  case,  as  in  the  others, 
there  exists  a  fatal  non-adaptation ;  and  it  matters  not  in 
the  abstract  whether  it  he  a  moral,  an 'intellectual,  or  a 
corporeal  one.  Beings  thus  imperfect  are  nature's  fidl- 
nres,  and  arc  iX'called  by  her  laws  when  found  to  be  such. 
Along  with  the  rest  they  are  put  upon  trial.  If  they  arc 
sufficiently  complete  to  live,  they  do  live,  and  it  is  well 
they  ahould  live.  If  they  aro  not  sufficiently  complete  to 
live,  they  die,  and  it  is  best  they  ahoiUd  die.  Whether 
the  incompleteness  bo  in  strength,  or  agility,  or  percep- 
tion, or  foresight,  or  self-control,  is  not  heeded  in  the  rig- 
orous proof  they  are  put  to.  But  if  any  faculty  is  unu- 
sually deficient,  the  probabilities  are  that,  in  the  long  run, 
some  dieastroas,  or,  in  the  worst  cases — fatal  result  will 
follow.  And,  however  irregular  the  action  of  tbts  law 
may  appear — however  it  may  seem  that  much  chaff  is  left 
behind  which  should  be  winnowed  ont,  and  that  much 
grain  is  taken  away  which  should  bo  left  behind,  yet  due 
consideration  must  satisfy  every  one  that  the  average  effect 
is  to  purify  society  from  those  who  are,  in  gome  Ttipect  or 
other,  essentially  faulty. 

Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  severity  of  this  process  is 
mitigated  by  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  men  for  each 
other,  it  is  proper  that  it  ihonld  be  mitigated :  albeit  there 
■s  unqneationably  harm  done  when  sympathy  is  shown, 
irithout  any  regard  to  ultimate  results.  But  the  draw- 
backs hence  arising  are  nothing  like  com  mensu rate  with 
the  benefits  otherwise  conferred.  Only  when  this  aympk- 
thy  prompts  to  a  breach  of  equity — only  when  it  orig- 
inates nn  interferenee  forbidden  by  the  law  of  equal  free 
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dom — only  when,  by  bo  doing,  it  Buspends  in  Bome  partio 
alar  department  of  life  the  relationship  between  constito- 
tJon  and  conditions,  does  it  work  pnre  eviL  Then,  how- 
ever, it  defeats  its  own  cml  Instead  of  dimiiuBhing  buT 
fering,  it  eventttally  iDcrt-ases  iu  It  favours  the  moltipli 
cation  of  those  worst  fitted  for  existence,  and,  by  coaea 
qnence,  hinders  the  multiplication  of  those  best  fitted  foi 
existence — leaving,  as  it  does,  less  room  for  them.  It 
tends  to  fill  the  world  with  those  to  whom  life  will  bring 
most  pain,  and  tends  to  keep  out  of  it  those  to  whom  life 
will  bring  most  plcasore.  It  infiicts  positive  misery,  and 
prevents  positive  happiness. 

§   5.     Turning  now  to    consider  these   impatient^ 
agitated  Gcbemca  for  improving  oar  sanitary  condition  I 
act  of  parliament,  the  first  criticism  to  bo  parsed  upon 
them   is   that   they  are  altogether  needlcRo,  inasmncfa  as 
there  are  already  efficient  influences  at  work  graduallyL 
aceomplishing  every  dcBideratum. 

Seeing,  as  do  the  philanthropic  of  our  day,  tike  the  c« 
genitally  blind  to  whom  sight  has  just  beeu  given — loc' 
ing  at  things  through  the  newly-opened  eyes  of  sympath] 
— they  form  very  crude  and  very  exaggerated  notions  O 

the  evils  to  be  dealt  with.    Some,  anxious  for  the  enlightei  

raent  of  their  fellows,  collect  statistics  exhibitint^  a  lament- 
able amount  of  ignorance  ;  publish  these ;  and  the  loven 
of  their  kind  are  startled.  Others  dive  into  tike  dens 
where  poverty  hides  itself,  and  shock  the  world  with  da>  J 
Hcriptions  of  what  they  see.  Otliers,  again,  gather  togethn 
information  respecting  crime,  and  make  the  henevoleot^ 
look  grave  by  their  disclosures.  Whcreopon,  in  tlieir 
horror  at  these  revelations,  men  keep  thoughtlessly  a 
ing  th&t  the  evils  have  lately  become  greater,  when  ia 
reality  it  ts  they  who  have  become  more  observant  i ' 
them.    If  few  complaints  have  hitherto  been  beard  abc 
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erimc,  and  ignorance,  and  mUery,  it  is  not  that  in  timet  | 
past  these  were  less  widely  spread ;  for  the  contrary  ii 
the  fact ;  but  it  is,  that  our  forcfathere  wcra  comparatively  I 
indifferent  to  them — thought  little  about  them,  and  said  I 
little  about  them.  Overlooking  which  circumstance,  and  I 
forgetting  that  social  evils  have  been  undergoing  a  gradual  I 
amelioration — an  amelioration  likely  to  progress  with  in-  I 
oreastug  rapidity — many  entertain  a  needless  alarm  lest  I 
fearihl  conseqaencca  should  ensue,  if  these  evils  are  not  I 
immediately  remedied,  and  a  visionary  hope  that  inimedi-  1 
ate  remedy  of  them  is  possible. 

Such  are  the  now  prevalent  feelings  i-elative  to  sanitary 
reform.  We  have  bad  a  multitude  of  blu^-books,  Board 
of  Health  reports,  leading  articles,  pamphlets,  and  lectarea, 
descriptive  of  bad  drainage,  OTcrflowing  cesspools,  festei^ 
ing  graveyards,  impure  water,  and  the  filthinesa  and 
humidity  of  low  lodging  bouses.  The  facta  thus  published 
are  thought  to  warrant,  or  rather  to  demand,  legislativfl 
interference.  It  seems  never  to  be  asked,  whether  any  J 
corrective  process  is  going  on.  Although  every  one  knows  I 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
and  that  the  value  of  life  is  higher  in  England  than  els& 
where — although  every  one  knows  that  the  cleanlluesa  of 
our  towns  is  greater  now  than  ever  before,  and  that  our 
spontaneously-grown  sanitary  arrangements  are  far  better 
than  those  existing  on  the  Continent,  where  the  stinks  of 
Cologne,  the  uncovered  drains  of  Paris,  the  water-tuba  of 
Berlin,*  and  the  miserable  footways  of  the  German  towns, 
show  what  state-management  effects — although  every  on« 
knows  these  things,  yet  it  is  perversely  assumed  that  by 
•tate-managemcnt  only  can  the  remaining  impediments  to 
public  health  bo  removed.     Surely  the  causes  which  have 
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bronght  the  sewage,  the  paving  and  lighting,  and 
water-fiupply  of  otir  towoB,  to  their  present  state, 
not  suddenly  ceaseil.  Surely  that  amelioration,  whioh 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  London  for  tllCM 
two  or  three  centuries,  may  be  expected  to  continue. 
8urely  the  public  spirit,  which  has  carried  out  so  many 
urban  improvements  since  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  gave  greater  facilities,  can  carry  out  olher  improve- 
meats.  Surely,  if  all  that  has  been  done  toward  making 
cities  healthy,  haa  been  done,  not  only  without  govern- 
ment aid,  but  in  spite  of  government  obatructions — in 
Bpito,  that  is,  of  the  heavy  expense  of  local  acts  of  parli^ 
meat — we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  what  remains  to 
be  done  can  Ire  done  iu  the  same  way,  especially  if  the 
obstructions  are  removed.  One  would  have  thought  that 
less  excuse  for  meddling  existed  now  tlian  ever.  Now 
that  BO  mncb  has  been  effected ;  now  tliat  spontaneous  ad- 
vance is  being  made  at  an  nuparalleled  rate;  now  that  the 
laws  of  health  are  beginning  to  be  generally  studied ;  now 
that  people  are  reforming  their  habits  of  living ;  now  that 
the  use  of  baths  is  spreading ;  now  that  temperance, 
ventilation,  and  due  exercise  are  getting  thought  aboui 
interfere  now,  of  all  times,  is  surely  as  raeh  and  uncal 
for  a  step  as  was  ever  taken. 

And  then  to  tbiiik  that,  in  their  hot  haste  to  obtain  by 
law  healthier  homes  for  the  masses,  men  should  not  see 
that  the  natural  process  already  commenced  is  the  only 
process  which  can  eventually  succeed.  The  MetropoUtan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  in  the  matter.  It  is 
endeavouring  to  show  that,  under  judicious  management, 
the  building  of  salubrious  habitations  for  the  poor  becomes 
a  profitable  employment  of  capital.  If  it  shows  this,  it 
will  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done ;  for  capital  will  quiakjy 
flow  into  investments  offering  goodretnrua.     If  it  does  nof 
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■how  tliia — if^  after  dae  trial,  it  Rods  that  these  Model 
Lodging  Houses  do  not  pay,  and  that  better  accommoda- 
tion than  the  working  people  now  have  can  be  obtained 
for  them  only  by  dinunisliing  the  interest  on  money  sank  ia 
building,  then  not  all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  can  be 
passed  between  now  and  doomsday  will  improve  matters 
one  jot  These  plana  for  making  good  ventilation  impera- 
tive ;  insisting  upon  water-supply,  and  fixing  the  price 
for  h,  as  Lord  Morpeth's  Bill  would  have  done ;  having 
empty  liousea  cleansed  before  rcoccnpation,  and  charging 
the  owners  of  them  for  inspection — ^these  plans  for  coer- 
cing landlords  into  giving  additional  advantages  for  the 
same  money  are  nothing  bnt  repetitions  of  the  old  propo-  i 
sal,  that  the  "  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,"  and 
are  just  as  incapable  of  reaUzation.  The  first  rcsnlt  of  an 
attempt  to  carry  them  out  would  be  a  diminution  of  the 
profits  of  house-owners.  'The  interest  on  capital  invested 
in  houses  no  longer  being  so  high,  capital  would  sock 
other  investments.  The  building  of  bouses  would  cease  | 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Hence  I 
would  arise  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  occupants 
to  each  house.  And  this  change  in  the  ratio  of  houses  to 
people  would  continue  until  tlie  demand  for  houses  had 
raised  the  profits  of  the  landlord  to  what  they  were,  and 
onUl,  by  overcrowding,  now  sanitary  evils  had  been  pro-  ■ 
duced  to  parallel  the  old  ones.*    If,  by  building  in  larger  J 

■  Sncb  resulu  hare  acluallj  been  brought  about  bj  tbe  Uetropolitui 
Buildingi  Act.  Wbllst  tUia  Act  h&a  intnKla«!<l  tame  retom  In  the  better 
bUu  or  bouses  (nliliaugb  lo  natbing  like  ibo  eipcclod  eitenl,  for  the  Hir> 
leyoTB  ire  bribed,  tod  morearer  llie  (eta  cloiracd  b;  Ihcm  fbr  liupeclitlg 
eterr  trifling  »ltcnition  operate  m  pcn«!lie«  on  improremcnt),  it  hu  en 
lulled  br  more  evil,  jnst  wbcre  It  wu  intended  to  cooTct  benefit  An 
•rchiled  and  iurrejor  describes  it  t»  baring  norlced  afler  the  following 
laonar.  Id  tbo«e  dlBtricU  of  London  consisting  of  inferior  haaiea,  built 
1  thiA  loiubsluitial  &stuoD  whicb  the  New  Building  Aot  wta  to  moDd, 
there  obtiJnl  on  •<M«ge  tent,  •■ilBcienO)'  rvmuneraOre  to  tandloni*  whow 
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masses,  and  to  a  greater  height,  snch  an  economy  can 
achieved  in  ground-rent,  the  cost  of  outor  oralis,  and 
roofing,  as  to   give  more   accommodation  at  the  same 
expense   as  now  (which   happily  seems   probable),  then 
the    fact    only  needs    proving,  and,  as   before    said,  the 
competition    of  capital    for  Investment  will    do  all  that 
can  be  done ;  bat  if  not,  tlie  belief  that  legislative 
cion  can  make  things  better  is  a  fit  companion  to  tba 
belief  that  it  can  fix  the  price  of  bread  and  the  rate 
wages. 

Let  those  who  are  anxious  to  improve  the  healtb 
the    poor,  through  the  indirect  machinery  of  law, 


houso  were  run  up  ecoDomicaDy  bcfora  Uie  !Icir  Building  Act 
Tbis  misting  STcrage  rent  6ira  the  rent  Ihiit  moat  be  chuged 
ilistiiots  for  new  hooaea  of  Ihe  esme  accommodotioa — that  it,  the  Mm« 
b«r  of  roonu,  fur  the  peojiU  <iiej  are  buiU  for  do  not  appredite  tbe  extra 
iiictT  of  living  within  nllB  strcagtheacd  with  iioo[>4roa  bond.  Now  it 
tonu  oat  upon  trial,  that  houKa  built  in  accordance  wilh  the  pnMnt  rcgo- 
ilUona,  and  let  at  thia  ratabliahnd  rate,  bring  in  nothlBg  like  a  i«aaon^e 
letum.  Builderi  hare  coDseqaeotlj  coiifined  themarlrea  to  erecting  housM 
in  tietler  diatrict»  (where  Ihe  posaihilit;  of  a  profllkble  compelitioD  wftli 
preeiisling  bousea  abows  thnt  those  preeiisting  bouaes  were  toIoablT 
Bubatantial),  and  hare  ceoacd  to  erect  dwellinga  fur  the  maaats,  except  in 
the  aubnrla  where  no  prosing  Bamlarjr  evila  exist.  UcanwhiU^  in  Ihe  io- 
feiior  dislricW  aborc  desoribed,  haa  lemilled  an  increue  oT  OTercrOwdtng— 
Ualf-A-doien  fimllica  in  »  house — B  acore  lodgen  to  a  room.  Naj,  more 
tluiv  this  bu  reeulloil.  That  atalc  of  miaenble  dilapidation  into  wlucli 
these  abodes  of  tbe  poor  are  allowed  to  &I1,  is  dae  to  tlie  abaenee  oTooni- 
peliiion  from  new  houses.  Landlords  do  not  find  tbeir  teoantB  templed 
awij  bj  the  oSer  of  better  occomniodation.  Bepsirs,  bi^g  tumcoeHai}!  flw 
■ocuring  the  largest  amount  of  profit,  are  not  made.  And  Ihe  fees  de- 
manded bj  the  Burrefor,  even  when  an  additional  chininej-pot  ia  pat  up, 
oupplrrtadjeicuaea  for  doing  nothing.  Thus,  whilat  the  Xew  Builillng  Aet 
haa  canoed  Mine  inproTement  where  improTement  woa  not  gicatlj  needeJ, 
It  tua  caused  none  where  it  wu  neeited,  but  has  instead  geneiateil  evib 
wurae  than  those  it  was  to  remoio.  In  (kcl,  for  a  lai^  peceentago  of  Ibt 
ten  hoTTOr«  which  oar  aanltarj  agitators  ore  now  trying  to  cote  hjkw, 
hare  to  thank  prerious  a^lalim  of  the  samp  whool 
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their  zeal  to  bear  directly  upon  the  work  to  be  done.     Let  I 
thoin  appeal  to  men's  sympntbies,  and  again  to  their  in 
terests.     Let  them  prove  to  people  of  property  that  the  | 
making  of  these  refonna  will  pay.     Let  them  show  that  I 
the  productive  powers  of  the  labourer  will  be  increased  by  ' 
bettering  Iiia  henltli,  whilst  the  poors'-rate  will  lie  dimlu* 
iahed.     Above  oil,  let  them  demand  the  removal  of  thoF 
obslacles  which  existing  legislation  puts  in  the  way  of 
sanitary  improvement."     Their  efforts  tlms  directed  will 
really  promote  progress.     "WTiereas  their  efforts  as  n 
directed  are  either  needless  or  injurious. 


§  6.  These  endeavours  to  increase  the  salubrity  of 
town-life  by  law,  are  not  only  open  to  the  criticism  that 
the  natural  forces  already  at  work  render  them  unneces- 
sary, and  to  the  additional  criticism  that  some  of  the  i 
things  strained  after  are  impossible  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment, but  it  must  fiirther  be  observed,  that  even  the 
desiderata  which  acts  of  parliament  wUl  reach,  can  be  so 
reached  only  through  very  faulty  instrumentalities.  It  ia, 
in  tliia  case,  as  iu  many  others,  the  peculiarity  of  what  are 

■  Writing  before  llie  repeat  at  the  brick^lut;,  the  Jbiiider  taya,  "  It  ia 
inppoBad  that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  Jwelling  which  lets  for  ii.  ttd,  or  3*, 
a  week  ii  caused  b;  the  expense  of  the  title-deeds  and  the  tai  on  wood  and 
bricks  used  in  its  construction.  Of  course  the  owner  of  each  propertj  mart 
be  nnnuncraled,  uul  he  therefore  charges  lid.  or  B<1  a  week  (o  cover  llicee 
burdens."  Mr.  C.  GatUff,  nccrotary  (o  tbe  Society  for  ImproTing  the  Dwuit 
ingfl  of  tbe  Workin);  Claries,  dcseribtng  the  effect  of  the  nindun^tiLi,  uj^ 
"  Tiiey  are  now  paying  upon  their  hiBtitutian  in  SL  FaacrBS  the  sum  of 
£lfl2  ISi.  in  window-duties,  or  1  per  Cent,  per  buduiu  upon  the  original 
outlaf.  The  sTentge  reot&l  paid  bj  the  Society's  tenants  is  fit.  S<1  per 
week,  and  the  window-duty  deducts  from  this  ^id.  per  week." — DeputatioL 
lu  Lord  Ashley,  see  lima,  Jan.  31,  18S0.  Mr.  W.  Toiler,  a  inaat«M^lar, 
atyi^  "I  lately  ioiorted  one  of  Dr.  Amolt's  TentiUtora  in  the  chimney  of 
llic  workshop,  llllla  thinking  I  should  t>e  called  upon  by  Ur.  Badger,  g«| 
district  inrrgjor,  toTm.fot  of  SSs." — Maminff  CA-oiuVs,  Feb.  4, 
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oddly  Styled  "  practical  meaanreB,"  that  they  supenoda 
agencies  which  are  answering  well  by  agencies  which  an 
not  likely  to  answer  well  Here  is  a  heavy  charge  of 
inefficiency  bronght  against  the  drains,  cesspools,  etink- 
trape,  <&c.,  of  England  in  general,  and  London  ia  partLca- 
lar.  The  evidence  U  voluminous  and  conclasive,  and  by 
common  consent  a  verdict  of  proven  is  returned.  Cidzeni 
look  grave  and  determine  to  petition  parliament  about 
it.  Parliament  prombes  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  after 
the  usual  amount  of  debate,  says — "  Let  there  be  a  Board 
of  Health."  Wliereupon  petitioners  rub  their  hands,  and 
look  out  for  great  things.  They  have  unbounded  sim- 
plicity— these  good  citizens.  Legislation  may  disappoint 
them  fifty  times  running,  without  at  all  shaking  their  &itb 
in  its  ethciency.  They  hoped  that  Church  abuses  would 
be  rectified  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  the  poor 
curates  can  say  whether  that  hope  has  been  realized. 
Backed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  Poor-Law  Commls* 
sioners  were  to  have  eradicated  able-bodied  pauperism : 
yet,  until  checked  by  the  recent  prosperity,  the  poors'- 
rates  have  been  rapidly  rising  to  their  old  levcL  The 
New  Building  Act  was  to  have  given  the  people  of  Lou- 
don better  homes;  whereas,  an  we  lately  saw,  it  has  made 
worse  the  homes  that  most  wanted  improving.  Meu 
were  sanguine  of  reforming  criminals  by  the  silent  syati 
or  the  separate  system ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
putes  of  their  respective  advocates,  neither  of  these  pi) 
ia  very  successful.  Pauper  children  were  to  have  bc< 
made  into  good  citizens  by  industrial  education;  from  all 
ijuarters,  however,  come  statements  that  a  very  large  por- 
oentage  of  them  get  into  gaol,  or  become  prostitutes,  or 
return  to  the  workhouse.  The  measures  enjoined  by  the 
Vaccination  Act  of  1840  were  to  have  exterminated  small- 
pox; yet  the  Itegistrur-fieneral's  reports  show 
deatlis  from  small-pox  have  been  increasing.    And 
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does  year  after  year  add  to  tboee  abortive  BcbemeB,  of 
wbicli  80  many  have  been  quoted  (pp.  IS,  GO,  317).  Tet 
scarcely  a  doubt  seems  to  arise,  respecting  the  comp&- 
t«Qcy  of  Ipgifllators  to  do  what  they  profess.  From  the 
iimes  whcD  they  tried  to  fix  the  value  of  money  down  to 
onr  own  day,  when  they  have  but  just  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  com,  statesmen  have  been 
nndertaking  all  kinds  of  things,  from  regulating  the  out 
of  boot-toea,  up  to  preparing  people  for  Heaven ;  and  liava 
been  constantly  failing,  or  producing  widely-different 
reanlts  from  those  intended.  XercrtheleBS  sueb  inex- 
haustible faith  have  men,  that,  although  tbcy  see  this,  and 
although  they  are  daily  hearing  of  imbecilities  in  public 
departments— of  Admiralty  Boards  that  squander  three 
Riillions  a  year  in  building  bad  ships  and  breaking  them 
up  again — of  Woods  and  Forests  Commissioners  who  do 
not  even  know  the  rental  of  the  estates  they  manage — of 
bungling  excise-chemists  who  commit  their  chiefs  to  los- 
ing prosecutions,  for  which  compensation  has  to  be  made 
— yet  government  needs  but  to  announce  another  plauet' 
ble  project,  and  men  straightway  hurrah,  aud  throw  up 
their  caps,  in  the  full  expectation  of  getting  all  that  is 
promised. 

But  the  belief  that  Boards  of  Health,  and  the  like^ 
will  never  effect  wliat  is  hoped,  needs  not  wholly  rest 
uther  upon  abstract  considerations,  or  ujion  our  expe- 
rience of  Btate-instruraentalities  in  general.  We  have  one 
of  these  organizations  at  work,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  at 
present  judged,  it  has  done  any  thing  but  answer  pet^ 
pie's  expectations.  To  condemn  it,  because  choked  sew- 
ers, and  open  gully-holcs,  and  filthy  alleys  remain  mnvli 
as  thuy  were,  would,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable,  for  time  ia 
needed  to  rectify  evils  so  widely  established.  But  then 
's  one  test  by  which  we  may  fairiy  estimate  its  efficiency, 
liz.,  its  conduct  before  and  during  the  late  pealili 
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had  more  than  a  year's  notice  that  the  cholera  was  OU  in 
way  here.     Tliere  were  two  whole  Besaions  of  parliainen 
intervening  between   the   time  when  a  second    mraeioi 
from  that  diseaBe  was  foreseen  and  the  time  when  tlio 
mortality  was  the  highest.     The  Board  of  He«Uh  had, 
iherefore,  full  opportunity  to  put  forth  its  powers,  tuid  I 
get  greater  powers  if  it  wanted  thenL     Well,  what  y 
the  first  Btep  that  might  have  been  looked  for  Irom  ita 
Shall  we  not  say  the  suppreesion  of  intramnral  intermentsn 
Burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living  vaa  mani- 
festly hurtful;  the  evils  attendant  on  the  practice  were 
nniversally  recognized;  and  to  put  it  down  required  little 
more  than  a  simple  exercise  of  autiority.     If  the  Board  of 
Health  believed  itself  possessed  of  authority  siifEcient  for 
this,  why  did  it  not  use  that  authority  when  the  advent 
of  the  epidemic  was  rumoured?    If  it  thought  its  authoi 
ity  not  great  enough  (which  can  hardly  be,  remember 
what  it  ultimately  did),  then  why  did  it  not  obtain  morafl 
Instead  of  taking  either  of  these  steps,  however,  it  occl 
pied  itself  in  considering  future  modes  of  water-Bnppl4 
and  devising  systems  of  sewerage.     Whilst  the  cholet 
was   approaching,  the    Board   of  Health  was  cogitatia 
over  reforms,  from  wiiich  the  most  sanguine  could  not  e 
pcct  any  considerable  benefit  for  years  to  come, 
then,  when  .the  enemy  was   upon   us,  this   guardian,  1 
which  men  were  putting  their  tnist,  suddenly  bestirr 
itself,  and  did  what,  for  the  time  being,  made  v 
evils  to  be  remedied.     As  was  said  by  a  speaker,  at  om 
of  the  medical  meetings  held  dnring  the  height  of  ths 
cholera,  "  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Health  had  adopted 
tile  very  means  likely  to  produce  that  complaint.     Instead 
of  taking  their  measures  years  ago,  they  had  stirred  np 
all  sorts  of  abominations  now.     They  had  removed  dna^ 
liills  and  cesspools,  and  added  fuel  tenfold  to  the  fire  tr 
existed.     Never  since  he  could   recollect  had  tl 
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rich  sccumuladoos  of  abominable  odours  as  since  ths 
Health  of  Towns  Commission  had  attempted  to  purify  tha 
atmosphere.     At  length,  when,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
been  done  (or,  perhaps,  partly  in  consequence  of  it),  the  ■ 
mortality  continued  to  increase,  the  closing  of  graveyard*  I 
was  decided  npon,  in  the  hope,  as  we  must  suppose,  that  J 
the  mortality  would  thereby  be  checked.    As  though,  I 
when  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bodies  decom- 
posing, the  ceasing  to  add  to  them  would  immediately  pro-  1 
duce  an  appreciable  efiect  I 

If  to  these  facts  we  add  the  further  one,  that,  notwitt^  I 
BtnndJng  the  directions  issued  for  prophylactic  treatment, 
and  the  system  of  domiciliary  visits,  the  cholera  carried  1 
off  a  greater  number  than  before,  we  have  some  reason  for   ] 
thinking  that  this  sanitary  gnardianship  did  no  good,  but, 
it  may  be,  even  liarm. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Health  is  badly 
constituted,  or  has  not  sufficient  power,  and  that  bad  a  ' 
better  organization  been  given  to  it  we  should  have  seen 
diSerent  results,  the  reply  is,  that  the  almost  Invariable 
occurrence  of  some  such  fatal  hitch  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  condemning  these  interferences.  There  is  always 
some  provoking  if  in  the  way.  j[f  the  established  clergy  I 
were  what  they  shoald  be,  a  state-church  might  do  so 
good.  ^  parish  relief  were  judiciously  administered,  ft 
poor-law  would  not  be  so  bad  a  thing.  And  if  a  sanitary 
organization  could  be  made  to  do  just  what  it  is  intended 
to  do,  something  might  be  said  in  its  favonr. 

§  7.  £ven  could  state-agency  compass  for  our  towni  J 
the  most  perfect  salabrlty.  It  would  be  in  the  end  better 
to  remain  as  we  arc,  rather  than  obtain  sncb  a  benefit  by 
such  means.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give  too  much  even 
for  a  great  desideratum.  Ilowevcr  valuable  good  bodily 
health  may  be,  it  is  voi-j-  dt-arly  purchased  when  mental 
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health  goes  in  exchange.  Whoso  thinks  that  governmeot 
can  supply  sanitary  advantages  for  nothing,  or  at  the  cost 
of  more  taxes  only,  is  woefully  mistaken.  They  mnet  be 
paid  for  with  character  as  well  as  with  taxes. 
equivalent  must  be  given  in  other  coin  than  gold,  and  era 
more  than  an  equivalent. 

Let  it  be  agata  remembered  that  men  cannot  makt 
'oree.  All  they  can  do  is  to  avail  themselves  of  foroo  al- 
ready existing,  and  employ  it  for  working  out  this  or  that 
purpose.  They  cannot  increase  it;  they  cannot  get  ttom 
it  more  than  its  specific  effect ;  and  as  much  as  they  ex- 
pend of  it  for  doing  one  thing,  ranst  they  lack  of  it  for 
doing  other  things.  Thus  it  is  now  becoming  a  received 
doctrine,  that  what  we  call  chemical  affinity,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  motion,  are  all  manifestatioaB 
of  the  same  primordial  force — tli.it  they  are  severally  con- 
vertible into  each  other — and,  as  a  corollary,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  in  any  one  form  of  this  force  more  thim 
its  equivalent  in  the  previous  form.  Xow  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  agencies  acting  in  society.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  divert  the  power  at  present  working  out  one  result,  to 
the  working  out  of  some  other  result.  You  may  trans- 
form one  kind  of  influence  into  another  kind.  But  yoo 
cannot  make  more  of  it,  and  you  cannot  hare  it  for  notll- 
ing.  You  caouot,  by  legislative  manceuvring,  get  in- 
creased ability  to  achieve  a  desired  object,  except  at  the 
expense  of  something  else.  Just  as  much  better  as  this 
particular  thing  is  done,  so  much  worse  must  another  thing 
be  done. 

Or,  changing  the  illustration,  and  regarding  society  ■■ 
an  organism,  we  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  artifid&lly 
to  use  up  social  vitality  for  the  more  active  performanoe 
of  one  function,  without  diminishing  the  activity  with 
which  other  functions  are  performed.  So  long  as  sodety 
is  let  alone,  its  various  organs  will  go  on  developiBg  11 
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due  Bubordination  to  each  other.  If  some  of  them  art 
verjf  imperfect,  and  make  no  appreciable  progresa  toward 
eRicieiicir,  be  sure  it  is  because  still  more  important  organs 
are  equally  itoperfeut,  and  beuanse  the  amount  of  vital 
force  pervading  society  being  limited,  the  rapid  growth 
of  these  involves  cessation  of  growth  elsewhere.  Be  sure, 
also,  that  whenever  there  arises  a  special  necesaity  for  thfl 
Ktter  perfurmance  of  any  one  function,  or  for  the  eBta1> 
lishmeiil  of  some  new  function,  nature  will  respond.  la- 
etance  in  proof  of  this,  the  increase  of  particular  manu- 
facturing towns  and  seaports,  or  tho  formation  of  incor- 
porated companies,  la  there  a  rising  demand  for  ioma 
commodity  of  general  constimption  ?  Immediately  the 
organ  secreting  that  commodity  becomes  more  active,  ab- 
sorbs more  people,  begins  to  enlarge,  and  secretes  in 
greater  abundance.  Instrumentalities  for  the  Ailfilment 
of  other  social  requirements — for  the  supply  of  reltgiouB 
culture,  education,  and  so  forth,  are  similarly  provided: 
the  less  needful  being  postponed  to  the  more  needtiil ;  just 
as  the  several  parts  of  the  embryo  are  developed  in  the 
order  of  their  subservience  to  life.  To  interfere  with  tbia 
orocesa  by  producing  premature  development  in  any  par- 
ticular direction  ia  inevitably  to  disturb  the  due  balance 
of  organization,  by  causing  somewhere  else  a  correspond- 
ing atrophy.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  at  any  given 
time  the  amount  of  a  society's  vital  force  is  fixed.  De- 
pendent as  is  that  vital  force  upon  the  degree  of  adapta- 
tion that  haa  taken  place — npon  the  extent  to  which  men 
have  acquired  fitness  for  cooperative  life — upon  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  can  combine  as  elements  of  the 
•ocial  organism,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that,  whilst  their 
characters  remain  constant,  nothing  can  increase  its  total 
quantity.  We  may  be  aUo  certain  that  this  total  quan- 
tity can  produce  only  its  exact  equivalent  of  results;  and 
that  no  legislators  can  get  more  from  it ;  although 
wasling  it  they  may,  and  always  do,  get  less. 
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BAN  IT  ART    aUPEKVIBION. 


Already,  in  treating  of  Poor-Laws  and  National  Eda 
cation,  we  have  examined  in  detail  the  reaction  by  which 
these  attempts  at  a  multiplication  of  rcGoIts  are  defeated,^ 
Id  the  case  of  sanitary  administrations,  a  similar  reactia 
may  be  traced;  showing  itself,  amongst  other  ways,  ill 
the  checking  of  all  Eocial   improvements  that  demaiM 
popular  enterprise  and  perseverance.     Under  the  Datoi 
order  of  things,  the  unfolding  of  an  intelligent,  self-bul^ 
ing  character,  mnst  keep  pace  with  the  araeltorntiun  ( 
physical  circumstances — the  advance  of  the  one  with  1 
exertions  put  forth  to  aohieve  the  other;  so  that  ii 
lisbing  arrangements  conducive  to  robustness  of  body,  r 
business  of  mind  must  be  insensibly  acquired.     ContrarK 
wise,  to  whatever  extent  activity  of  thought  and   firro- 
nesa  of  purpose  are  made  less  needful  by  an  artificial  per- 
formance of  their  work,  to  that  same  extent  must  tlw 
increase,  and  the  dependent  social  improvements  bu  i 
tarded. 

Should  proof  of  this  be  asked  for,  it  may  be  found  ] 
the  contrast  between  English  energy  and  Contincnti 
holpIeesnesB,  English  engineers  {^lanby,  Wilson,  aiq 
Co.)  established  the  first  gas  works  in  Paris,  after  the  £ 
ure  of  a  French  company;  and  many  of  the  gas-woi^ 
tlironghout  Europe  have  been  constructed  by  Englishmen 
An  English  engineer  (Miller)  introduced  steam  navigation 
on  the  Rhone  ;  another  English  engineer  (Pritchanl)  sOI 
ceedcd  in  ascending  the  Paniibe  by  steam,  after  the  Frend 
and  Germans  had  failed.  The  first  steamboats  on  I 
Loire  were  built  by  Englishmen  (Fawcett  and  PrestcmjS 
the  great  suspension  bridge  at  Pesth  has  been  built  by  It 
Englishman  (Tiemey  Clarke) ;  and  an  Englishman  (Vii 
noUes)  is  now  building  a  still  greater  simpension  bridgj 
over  the  Dnieper;  many  continental  railways  have  hij 
Englishmen  as  consulting  engineers ;  and  in  spite  of  tU 
celebrated  Mining  College  at  Freyburg,  several  of  ttii 
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miuentl  fields  along  the  Rhine  hare  been  opened  up  hy  I 
English  capital   employing  English    skill     Now  why  'it  I 
this?     Why  were  oar  coaches  so  aaperior  to  the  diligence*  1 
nnd  eilwagen  of  our  Deighboare?    Why  did  onr  railway 
Bystem  develop  ao  much  faster?    Why  are  our  towns  be^ 
ter  drained,  better  paved,  and  better  supplied  with  water? 
There  was  originally  no  greater  mechanical  aptitade,  and 
no  greater  desire  to  progress  in  us  than  in  the  connate  na- 
tioDfl  of  northern  Europe,     If  any  thing,  we  were  com- 
paratively deficient  in  these  respects.      Early  improve 
ments  iu  the  arts  of  life  were  imported.    Tbe  germs  of  out 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures  came  ft-om  abroad.    The  ^ 
first  water-works  in  London  were  erected  by  a  Dutchman. 
How  happens  it,  then,  that  we  have  now  reversed  the  re- 
lationship ?     How  happens  it,  that  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent on  continental  skill  and  enterprise,  our  skill  and 
enterprise  are  at  a  premium  on  the  Continent?     Manifestly 
the  change  is  due  to  difference  of  discipline.     Having  been 
left  in  a  greater  degree  than  others  to  manage  their  own  . 
aS^irs,  the  English  people  have  become  self-helping,  and  J 
have  acquired  great  practical  ability.     Whilst  conversely  I 
that  comparative  helplessness  of  the  patem ally-governed  I 
nations  of  Europe,  illustrated  iu  the  above  facts,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  Lalng,  in  his  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  and 
by  other  observers,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  state-super-    , 
intendence  policy — is  tbe  reaction  attendant  on  the  action  I 
of  official  mechanisms — is  the  atrophy  corresponding  to  1 
some  artiGcial  h3'pGrtrophy. 

§  8,  One  apparent  difficulty  accompanying  the  doo  I 
trine  now  contended  for  remains  to  be  noticed.  If  sant  \ 
tary  administration  by  the  stale  be  wrong,  because  it 
plies  a  deduction  from  the  citizen's  property  greater  than  I 
is  neediul  for  maintmuiug  bis  rights,  then  is  sanitary  td>  I 
ministration  by  municipal  authorities  wrong  also  for  Ihc  1 
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same  reason.  Be  it  by  general  government  or  by  local 
government,  tbe  leTying  of  corapulsory  rates  for  dr&'magcv 
and  for  pa^-ing  and  lighting,  is  inadmisEible,  as  indirectly 
makitig  legislative  protoctioo  more  costly  ttian  nccesBary, 
or,  iu  otlier  words,  turning  it  into  aggression  (p.  300) ; 
and  if  so,  it  follows  that  neither  the  past,  present,  nor 
proposed  methods  of  securing  the  health  of  towns  an  ~ 
equitable. 

Tills  seems  ao  awkward  conclnalon ;  nevertheless,  > 
deducible  from  our  general  principle,  we  have  no  altemai* 
tive  but  to  take  to  it.  How  streets  and  courts  are  rightly 
to  be  kept  in  order  remains  to  be  considered.  Respecting 
sewerage  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  House-s  might 
readily  be  drained  on  the  same  mercantile  principle  that 
tbey  are  now  supplied  with  water.  It  is  highly  probabls 
tbat  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company  the  resulting  m^ 
nore  would  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  collection,  but  would 
yield  a  considerable  profit.  But  if  not,  the  return  on  tlu 
invested  capital  would  be  made  up  by  charges  to  thosa 
whose  houses  were  drained:  the  alternative  of  haviiig 
their  connections  with  the  main  sewer  slopped,  being  m 
good  a  security  for  payment  as  the  analogous  ones  pos- 
sessed by  water  and  gas  companies.  Paving  and  ligbtiDg 
would  properly  fall  to  the  management  of  house-ownerik 
Were  there  no  public  provision  for  such  convenience^ 
house-owners  would  quickly  £nd  it  their  interest  to  fiimiah 
them.  Some  speculative  building  society  having  set  Um 
example  of  improvement  ia  this  direction,  competition 
would  do  the  rest.  Dwellings  without  proper  footway 
before  them,  and  with  no  lamps  to  show  the  tenants  to 
their  doors,  would  stand  empty,  when  better  acoommodfr 
tion  was  offered.  And  good  paving  and  lighting  having 
thus  become  essential,  landlords  would  combine  for  Um 
more  economical  supply  of  tliem. 

To  the  objection  that  the  pci-vcrsity  of  individonlfl 
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'andlords  and  tlio  desire  of  othera  lo  take  nnfair  advan- 
tage of  the  rest,  would  render  bucIi  an  arrangemeut  iinprat>  I 
ticabl^,  the  reply  is  that  in  new  anburban  slrcets  not  yet 
taken  to  by  the  authorities  such  an  arrangement  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  already  carried  out,  and  would  bo 
muuh  better  carried  out  but  for  tlie  coascioastiess  that  it 
is  merely  temporary.  Moreover,  no  adverse  inference 
oonld  be  drawn,  were  It  even  shown  tliat  for  the  present 
such  an  arrangement  u  impracticable.  So,  also,  was  per- 
sonal freedom  once.  So  oni«  was  representative  govera- 
ment,  and  ia  still  with  many  nations.  As  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  tfae  practicability  of  recognizing  men's  rights 
ia  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  men  have  become 
moral.  That  an  organization  dictated  by  the  law  of  equal  I 
freedom  cannot  yet  be  fully  realized  is  no  proof  of  its  im- 
perfection; is  proof  only  of  our  imperfection.  And  as  by 
diminishing  this,  the  process  of  adaptation  has  already  fit- 
ted US  for  institutions  which  were  once  too  good  for  us,  bo 
will  it  go  on  to  fit  ns  for  others  that  may  be  too  good  for 

Q9  DOW. 

§  9.  We  find,  then,  that  besides  being  at  variance 
with  the  moral  law,  and  besides  involving  absurdities,  the 
dogma  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the  health 
of  its  subjects  may  be  successfully  combated  on  grounda 
of  policy.  It  turns  out,  upon  examination,  to  be  near 
akin  to  the  older  dogma  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  ita  snbjeuts — must,  il 
consistently  followed  out,  necessitate  a  coextensive  organi- 
zation— and  must,  for  anght  there  appears  to  the  contrary, 
produce  analogous  results.  Of  the  sufferings  consequent  ' 
npon  unrestrained  empiricism,  it  may  safely  bo  said  that 
they  are  not  so  great  as  ia  represented ;  and  that  in  as  far  - 
as  they  do  exist,  they  are  amongst  the  penalties  nature 
liaa  attached  to  iejnorance  or  imbecility,  and  which  camiot 
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be  diBsociated  from  U  without  ultimately  entailing  much 
greater  Bufferings,  The  aniiety  to  improve  by  legislative 
measures  the  salubrity  of  our  towns,  is  deprecated  od  the 
ground  that  natural  canseA  insure  the  continuance  of  pro- 
gress— insure  further  sanitary  roforras,  just  as  they  insure 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  life,  the  development  of  ma&o- 
factures,  and  commerce,  and  the  spread  of  education. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  such  of  these  measures  as  are 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  habitations,  aim  at  what 
laws  cither  cannot  do,  or  what  is  being  done  much  better 
without  them ;  and  to  the  rest  it  is  objected,  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  accomplish  the  proposed  end — a  belief 
founded  upon  the  results  of  all  analogous  legislation,  d 
^lonfirmed  by  the  little  experience  we  have  at  pre 
had  of  sanitary  legislation  itscl£  Further  it  is  arg 
that  even  could  the  hoped-for  advantages  be  fully  rea]ia( 
they  would  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost;  seeing  tU 
they  could  be  obtained  only  by  an  equivalent  retat 
tion  in  some  still  more  important  department  of  s 
progress. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

CUBREycY,   POSTAL    ABBANOEMEHTH,  KTC 

§  1.  So  constantly  have  the  ideas  currency  and ; 
emment  been  associated — so  universal  has  been  the 
frol  esercised  by  law-givers  over  monetary  systems — and 
so  completely  have  men  come  to  regard  this  control  as  % 
matter  of  course,  that  scarcely  any  one  seems  to  inquire 
what  would  result  were  it  abolished.  Perhaps  in  no  osm 
is  the  necessity  of  state-superintendence  eo  generally  s»> 
snmed ;  and  in  no  case  will  the  denial  of  that  neoesrilj 
cause  so  much  Burprisc      Tet  must  the  denial  be 
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That  laws  interieruig  with  currency  canuot  be  enacted 
willioQt  a  reversal  of  Btate-duty  is  obvious  ;   for  to  eitlier 
forbid  tbe  isene  or  euforce  the  receipt  of  ccrtaiii  notes  or 
coin  in  return  for  other  things,  is  to  infringe  the  riglit  of 
exchange — is  to  prevent  men  making  exchanges  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  made,  or  to  oblige  tliem  to 
make  exchanges  which   they  otherwise  would  not  have  i 
nmde — la,  therefore,  to  break  the  law  of  equal  froedora   , 
in  their  persons  (Chap.  XXIIL),    If  there  be  truth  in  ou'  | 
general  principle,  it  must  be  impolitic  as  well  as  wrong  to  | 
do  this.    Nor  will  those  who  infer  as  much  be  deceived ; 
for  it  may  be  shown  that  all  such  dictation  is  not  only  ! 
needlesa,  but  necessarily  injuriousL 

The  monetary  arrangements  of  any  community  ar«  , 
ultimately  dependent,  like  moat  of  its  other  arrangementa, 
on  the  morality  of  its  members.  Amongst  a  people 
altogether  dishonest,  every  mercantile  transaction  muab 
be  effected  in  coin  or  goods ;  for  promises  to  pay  cannot 
circulate  at  all,  where,  by  the  hypothesis,  there  ia  no 
probability  that  they  will  be  redeemed.  Conversely, 
amongst  perfectly  honest  people  paper  alone  will  form  the 
circulating  medium;  seeing  that  as  no  one  of  such  will 
give  promises  to  pay  more  than  bis  assets  will  cover,  thert 
can  exist  no  hesitation  to  receive  promises  to  pay  in  all 
cases;  and  metallic  money  will  be  needless,  save  in  nomi- 
nal amount  to  supply  a  measure  of  value.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  during  any  intermediate  state,  in  whieh  men 
are  neither  altogether  dishonest  nor  altogether  honest,  i 
mixed  currency  will  exist ;  and  the  ratio  of  paper  to  ooii 
will  vary  with  the  degree  of  trust  individuals  can  place  in  I 
each  other.  There  seems  do  evading  this  conclusion. 
The  greater  the  prevalence  of  fraud,  the  greater  will  be 
tbe  number  of  transactions  in  which  the  seller  will  part 
with  his  goods  only  for  an  equivalent  of  intrinsic  value ; 
that  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  transactions  iti 
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whicli  coin  is  reqnireij,  and  the  more  will  the  motalUc  cur 
rency  preponderate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  gener* 
ally  men  tind  each  other  trustworthy,  the  more  freqnenlly 
will  they  take  payment  in  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
checks ;  the  fewer  will  he  the  caees  in  which  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  called  for,  and  the  smaller  will  he  the  quantity  of 
^old  and  silver  in  circulation. 

Thas,  sclf-rcgulating  as  Is  a  currency  when  let  alone, 
laws  cannot  improve  its  arrangementfi,  although  they  may, 
and  continually  do,  derange  them.  That  the  state  should 
compel  every  one  who  has  given  promises  to  pay,  be  h« 
merchant,  private  banker,  or  shareholder  in  a  jolnt-etock 
bank,  duly  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  he  has  in- 
cnrred,  is  very  true.  To  do  this,  however,  is  merely  to 
maintain  men's  rights — to  administer  justice;  and  there- 
fore comes  within  the  state's  normal  fiinction.  But  to  do 
more  than  this — to  restrict  issues,  or  forbid  notes  betov  a 
certain  denomination,  is  no  less  injurious  than  incquitablflw 
For,  limiting  the  paper  in  circulation  to  an  amount  smaller 
than  it  would  otherwise  reach,  inevitably  necessitates  a 
ooiTOSpondlDg  morease  of  coin ;  and  as  coin  is  locked-up 
capital,  on  which  the  nation  gets  no  interest,  a  i 
increase  of  it  is  equivalent  to  an  additional  lax  t 
the  additional  interest  lost. 

Moreover,  even  under  such  I'estrictions,  men  must  si 
depend  mainly  upon  each  other's  good  tiuth  and  i 
encd  self-interest ;  seeing  that  only  by  requiring  the  bai 
to  keep  sufficient  specie  in  his  colTei?  to  cash  all  th«  i 
be  has  issued,  can  compUte  security  be  given  to  the  hold' 
crs  of  them;  and  to  require  as  much  is  to  destroy  the  m*** 
five  for  issuing  notes.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  (hat 
even  now  the  greater  part  of  our  paper  currency  is  wholly 
anguaranlccd.    Over  the  hills  of  exchange  in  cironhiLion,* 
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nliich  represent  Itabiltties  three  times  as  great  as  are  rep- 
rcaeolcd  by  notes,  no  control  is  exercised.  For  the  honour- 
ing of  these  there  exists  no  special  security  and  the  mul- 
liptiuation  of  tliem  is  without  any  limit,  save  that  natural 
one  above  mentioned — the  credit  men  find  it  safe  to  give 
fiach  other. 

Lastly,  we  have  experience  completely  to  the  point. 
Whilst  in  England  banking  has  been  perpetually  con- 
trolled, now  by  privileging  the  Bank  of  England,  now  by 
limiting  banking  partnerships,  now  by  prohibiting  banks 
of  issue  within  a  specified  circle,  and  now  by  restricting 
the  amounts  issued — whilst  "we  huve  never  rested  for 
many  yeare  together  without  some  new  laws,  some  new 
regulations,  dictated  by  the  fancy  and  theory  fashionable 
at  particular  periods"* — and  whilst  "by  constant  inters 
ference  we  have  prevented  public  opiiiion,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  bankers  themselves,  adapting  and  moulding  their 
bufiiness  to  the  best  and  safest  course"! — there  has  ex- 
isted in  Scotland  for  nearly  two  centuries  a  wholly  uncon- 
trolled system — a  complete  fi-ce-trade  in  currency.  And 
what  have  been  the  comparative  results?  Scotland  haa 
had  the  advantage,  both  in  security  and  economy.  The 
gain  in  security  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pro^wrtion 
of  bank  failures  in  Scotland  has  been  far  less  than  in  Eng. 
land.  Though  "  by  law  there  baa  never  been  any  restrio- 
tion  against  anyone  issning  notes  in  Scotland;  yet, in 
practice,  it  has  ever  been  impossible  for  any  unsound  or 
unsafe  paper  to  obtain  currency."  t  And  thus  t>ie  nntural 
guarantee  in  the  one  case  has  been  more  efficient  than  the 
legislative  one  in  the  oUier.  The  gain  in  economy  it 
raved  by  the  fitct  that  Scotland  haa  carried  on  its  buai- 

!•«(  Id  effect  mercanlil?  tranBuHluns  iihiidi  woa1>I  olheiwUe  ba  dtaHei  it    j 
.niivy,  In  t)i>t  citent  pcrTorrD  iU  runcdun. 

•  Capital,  Cumney,iaidBaiUciiis.    Bj  Juue«  WlIion,Eaq.,  ILF. 

t  16^  i  Ibid. 
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ncHS  with  a  oirculation  of  £3,500,000,  whilst  in  England 
llie  circulation  is  from  £50,000,000  to  £80,000,000 ;  or,  al- 
lowing for  difference  of  population,  England  has  required 
a  cnrrency  three  timoB  greater  than  Scotland, 

When,  therefore,  wc  lind  A  priori  reason  for  conclodiog 
that  in  any  given  community  the  due  balance  lielweeo 
paper  and  cmn  will  be  Bponiaoeously  maintained — when 
we  also  find  that  three-fourths  of  our  own  paper  circniiv 
tion  is  self-rcguIated — that  the  restrictions  on  the  otbt 
fourth  entail  a  useless  sinking  of  capital — and  further,  t 
facts  prove  a  self  regulated  system  to  be  both  safer  a 
cheaper,  we  may  fairly  say,  as  above,  that  legislatire  i 
terference  is  not  only  needless  but  injurious. 

If  e\il  arises  when  the  state  takes  upon  itself  to  ref- 
late currency,  so  also  docs  evil  arise  when  it  turns  banker. 
True,  no  direct  breach  of  duty  is  committed  in  tssnii; 
notes ;  for  the  mere  transfer  of  promises  to  pay  to  tlu 
who  will  take  them,  necessitates  neither  iiifnogement  j 
men's  rights  nor  the  raiwng  of  taxes  for  illegitimate  ] 
poses.     And  did  tho  state  confine  itself  to  this,  no  1 
would  result ;  but  when  as  in  practice,  it  makes  Its  not 
or,  rather,  those  of  its  proxy,  legal  tender,  it  both  Tiolat^ 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  and  opens  the  door  to  nbuses 
that  wore  else  impossible.     Having  enacted  that  its  agent's 
promises  to  pay  shall  be  taken  in  discharge  of  all  clai 
between  man  and  man,  there  readily  follows,  when  4 
sion  calls,  the  further  step  of  enacting  that  these  promiH 
to  pay  shall  he  taken  in  discharge  of  all  cljums  on  i 
agent.     Tliis  done,  further  liabilities  are  incurred  withoi 
difficulty,  for  they  can  be  liquidated  in  paper.     Paper  o 
tinaes  to  be  issued  withont  limit,  and  then  comes  depre- 
ciation; which  depreciation  is  virtnally  an  additional  tax- 
ation, imposed  withont  the  popular  consent — a  taxation 
which,  if  directly  imposed,  would  make  men  reahEe  tha 
extravagance  of  their  uattooal  expenditure,  and  coodi 
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(he  wiu  necesHiUiting  it.  Seoiug,  then,  that  there  could 
never  occur  depreciation,  and  Us  concomitant  evils,  were 
there  no  notes  made  inconvertible  by  act  of  parh'ament — 
and  seeing  that  there  could  never  vxist  any  motive  to 
make  notes  legally  inconvertible,  save  for  purjKiBes  of 
Etate-hanking — there  is  good  reason  to  cousidor  slate-bank* 
ing  injurious.  Should  it  he  urged  that,  for  the  occasional 
evils  it  entails,  state-banking  more  than  compensates  by 
the  habitual  supply  of  many  millions'  worth  of  noten, 
whose  place  coold  not  be  supplied  by  other  notes  of  equal 
credit,  it  is  replied  that  had  the  Bank  of  Kiigland  no  al- 
liance with  the  state,*  its  notes  would  still  circulate  as 
extensively  as  now,  provided  its  proprietoi-s  continued 
their  solicitude  (bo  constantly  shown  at  the  half-yearly 
meetings)  to  keep  their  assets  more  than  three  millions 
above  their  liabilities. 

There  Is  a  third  capacity  in  which  a  government  nsually 
stands  related  to  the  currency.  Viz.,  as  a  manufacturer  of 
coins.  That  in  theory  a  government  may  carry  on  the 
trade  of  stamping  bullion  without  necessarily  reversing 
its  proper  function,  is  admitted.  Practically,  however,  it 
never  does  so  without  collaterally  transgressing.  For  thf 
same  causes  which  prevent  it  from  profitably  competing 
with  private  individuals  in  other  trades,  must  prevent  it 
from  profitably  competing  with  them  in  this — a  truth 
which  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  mint  will  eoffi- 
ciently  enforce.  And  if  so,  a  government  can  manufac- 
ture coins  without  loss,  only  by  forbidding  every  «ne  else 
to  manufacture  them.  By  doing  this,  however,  it  dimin- 
ishes   men's   liberty  of  action    in    the   same   way  as   by 

■  Tlie  HllJwiue  coDslfta  in  thi«,  tlint  on  lliu  iirciUt  uf  i  nunding  ilebl  of 
.t  U,<K)l),000,  line  rr«n>  Ihe  GoTcnunciit  to  Ihe  Baiik,  tlie  Bulk  ti  ■llovod 
lo  Laaue  doMk  to  that  smoiuit  (bcaiilia  Turthcr  noica  on  oiher  Mcurit;),  and 
bcotn  to  tbe  «xlonl  of  tbii  debt  the  uotei  ban  prtotloaUr  ■  OovenuMS)  J 
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any  other  trade  restriction — in  short,  does  wrong.  And, 
ultimately,  the  bre&ch  of  the  law  of  equal  freedoDi  thtw 
committed  results  ia  society  having  to  pay  more 
its  metallic  currency  than  wonld  othernrise  he  m 
sary. 

Perhaps  to  many  it  will  seem  that  by  a  national  mi 
alone  can  the  eKtcnsive  diifnsion  of  sparioun  coinage  be 
prevented.  But  those  who  suppose  this,  forget  that  no 
der  a  natural  system  there  would  exist  the  same  aaf« 
guards  against  such  an  evil  as  at  present.  The  case  with 
which  bad  money  ia  distinguished  from  good,  is  the  nitj 
mate  guarantee  for  gcnmneness ;  and  this  guarantee  woi 
be  as  efficient  then  as  now.  Moreover,  whatever 
tional  security  arises  from  the  punishment  of  "smaahi 
would  still  be  afforded ;  seeing  that  to  bring  to  justi 
those  who  by  paying  in  base  coin  obtain  gooila  "  under 
false  pretences,"  comes  within  the  state's  duty.  Should 
it  be  urged  that  in  the  absence  of  legislative  n>gnlatiou 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  makers  from  issni 
new  mintages  of  various  denominations  and  degrees 
fineness,  the  reply  is  that  only  when  some  obvious  pabl 
advantage  was  to  be  obtained  by  it,  could  a  coin  differing 
from  current  ones  get  into  circulation.  Were  private 
mints  now  pennitted,  the  proprietors  of  them  wonid  be 
obliged  to  make  their  sovereigns  like  existing  ones,  be- 
cause no  others  would  be  taken.  For  the  size  and  weight 
— they  would  be  tested  by  gauge  and  balance,  as  now 
(and  for  &  while  with  great  caution).  For  the  Gnenei 
ii  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  scrutiny  of  other  mak< 
Competing  firms  would  assay  each  other's  issn 
ever  there  appeared  the  least  reason  to  think  them  beli 
the  established  standard,  and  should  their  suspicions  prove 
correct,  would  quickly  find  some  mode  of  diffusing  the 
[nformation.    Probably  a  singlo  case  of  enposure  and 
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•Oiiaeqnent  ruin,  vonld  ever  after  prevent  attempts  to  cir> 
oalate  coins  of  inferior  fineness.* 

It  ia  not  nnlikely  that  many  readers,  thongh  unpre- 
pared with  definite  repliee  to  these  reasonings,  ■will  still 
donbt  their  correctness.  Tliat  the  existing  monetary  sys- 
tem— an  actual  working  pyatem,  seemingly  kept  going  by 
the  state— would  hv  benefited  by  the  withdrawal  of  state- 
control,  is  a  belief  which  the  strongest  argnmentB  will  in 
most  cases  faii  to  instil.  Custom  will  bias  men  in  this 
case,  much  as  in  another  case  it  does  the  vine-growers  of 
France,  who,  having  long  been  instructed  by  state-eom- 
missioned  aathoritice  when  to  commence  the  vintage,  be- 
lieve that  snch  dictation  is  beneficial.  So  much  more  does 
B  realized  fact  influence  ns  than  an  imagined  one,  that  had 
the  baking  and  sale  of  brea<i  been  hitherto  carried  on  by 
government-agents,  probably  the  supply  of  bread  by  pri. 
vate  enterprise  would  scarcely  be  conceived  possible, 
much  less  advantageous.  The  philosophical  free-trader, 
however,  remembering  this  effect  of  habit  over  the  coii- 
victions — remembering  bow  innumerable  have  been  the 
instances  in  wlilch  legislative  control  was  erroneously 
thought  necessary — remembering  that  in  this  very  matter 
of  oarreucy  men  once  considered  it  requisite  "  to  use  the 
most  ferocious  measures  to  bring  as  much  foreign  bullion 
as  possible  into  the  country,  and  to  prevent  any  going 
out" — remembering  how  Ifiat  interference,  like  othera, 
proved  not  only  needless  but  injurious — remembering  tbns 
much,  the  phtlosojihical  free-trader  will  infer  that  in  the 

'  Whilel  tlicsc  rhecls  &rv  parsing  (brongh  (be  preM,  Tads,  nhitb  he  U 
Dol  now  at  Ubertj  to  quote,  have  been  communlrated  U>  the  writer,  oolcIi- 
drelj  proring  the  ■i^>erior  ccoDom;  of  k  coiimumiifimliire  condaoted  bf 
print«  iiuUridumli ;  together  with  olher  fads  euggealiog  the  obrioiu  truth 
that  llie  debuament  of  coiiuge,  from  which  our  foivfiuhen  •aflbrc*!  m 
much,  na  m%A«  poidble  011I7  by  I^el  oompQlBion — would  never  b*Te  been 
possible  hid  the  cirrenoy  been  Wt  to  ilaclE 
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present  inatance  also,  legifilatiTQ  control  is  imdesirabi 
KeiisonB  for  coDiiideriiig  trade  in  money  an  exception  t 
tbe  general  rule,  will  w^gh  but  little  with  him;  for  be 
will  recollect  that  similar  rcaaons  have  been  aesigucd  for 
restricting  Tarious  trades,  and  disproved  by  tlie  results. 
Rather  will  he  conclude  that  as,  in  spite  of  all  pro[>hecie«> 
and  appearaticcs  to  the  contrary,  entire  freedom  of  ejr- 
charige  has  been  beneficial  io  other  oases,  so,  despite  simi* 
lar  prophecies  and  adverse  appearances,  will  it  be  benefi- 
cial in  this  casGL 


g  2.  What  was  lately  said  respecting  the  stamping 
of  bullion  may  here  be  repeated  respecting  the  carrying 
of  letters,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  intrinsically  at  variance  with 
state-dnfy;  for  it  docs  not  in  the  abstract  necessitate  an; 
infrinp;''raent  of  men's  rights,  either  directly,  or  by  t: 
raised  for  non-protcctivo  purposes.  Nevcilheless,  just 
we  found  reason  to  think  that  government  could  not 
liniie  to  manufacture  coin  unless  by  preventing  private 
individuals  from  doing  the  same,  we  shall  also  find  reaaua 
to  tHiuk  that  it  would  cease  to  carry  letters  did  it  not  for> 
bid  competition.  And  if  so,  a  government  camiot  under> 
takr'  postal  ruuctions  without  reversing  its  essential  fuo» 

Evidence  that  private  eoterprisc  would  supersede  ntate- 
agency  in  this  matter,  were  it  allowed  the  opportnnity,  iji 
dcluciblo  not  only  from  our  general  eiiperieuce  of  the  iu- 
feriority  of  govern;aent  in  the  capacity  of  manufacturer 
trsder,  or  manager  of  business,  but  from  facts  immediately 
bearing  upon  the  question.  Thus  we  must  remember  that 
the  efficiency  to  which  our  postal  sysieiu  has  actually  a 
t.tined  is  not  due  to  its  being  under  public  administrati 
but  is  due  to  pressure  from  witbouL  Changes  have  1 
forced  upon  the  authorities,  not  introduced  by  them, 
mail-coach  system  was  cElablished,  and  for  a  length  < 


witb 
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time  managed,  bj  a  private  individual,  and  lived  down 
official  opposition.  The  reform  originated  by  Mr.  Row- 
land III]]  was  strenuously  resisted ;  and  it  is  generally  im- 
ported that  even  now,  oflicial  perversity  prevents  Uis  plana 
(Vom  bting  fully  carried  out.  Whereas,  seeing  that  the 
spcculativu  spirit  of  ti-ade  is  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to 
tatisfy  social  wants,  it  is  probable  that  under  a  natural 
state  of  things  modem  postal  improvements  would  have 
been  willingly  adopted,  if  not  forestalled.  Should  it  be 
'ged  that  private  enterprise  would  not  be  competent 
9o  gigantic  an  undertaldng,  it  is  replied  that  already 
there  arc  extensive  organizations  of  analogous  character 
which  work  well.  The  establishments  of  our  large  car- 
riers rtmify  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  whilst  we 
have  a  Paroela'  Delivery  Company,  coextensive  in  its 
sphere  with  the  London  District  Post,  and  quite  aa  effi- 
cient. Private  agencies  for  communicating  informatioa 
beat  public  ones  even  now,  wherever  they  are  permitted 
to  compete  with  them.  The  foreign  expresses  of  our  daily 
papers  are  uniformly  before  the  govcmmcnt  expresses. 
Copies  of  a  royal  speech,  or  statements  of  an  important 
J,  are  diffused  throughout  the  country  by  the  press, 
1  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  even  actiieved  by  the  Post 
ce;  and  if  expedition  is  shown  in  the  stamping  and 
sorting  of  letters,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  expedition  of 
parliamentary  reporting.  Moreover,  much  of  the  postal 
service  itself  is  already  performed  by  private  agency. 
Not  only  are  our  internal  mails  carried  by  contract,  but 
nearly  all  our  external  ones  also ;  and  where  they  arc  car- 
ried by  government  they  are  carried  at  a  great  loss.  lit 
>of  of  which  assertion  it  needs  but  to  quote  the  fhct 
(hat  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
yuny  offers  to  secure  for  as  a  direct  monthly  commuoio 
tion  with  Australia;  two  oommunicatians,  monthly,  ~ 
Southampton  to  Alexandria ;  two 
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ly,  from  Suez  to  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  Cliina:  and  tw 
commnnicatioas,  montlily,  from  Caluntta  to  Singapora  atK 
China;  besides  performing  the  aerricc  twice  a  month  be- 
I  irccn  SuGE  and  Bombay,  and  all  for  tho  R&in«  sum  of 
money  which  the  latter  service  alone  (Suez  to  Bombay) 
now  coals  the  governments  of  India  and  Great  Britain. 

I^  then,  public  letter-carrying  has  been  brought  to  its 
existing  efficiency  by  the  thought,  enterprise,  and  urgency 
of  private  persons,  in  spite  of  official  roslatanee — if  organ- 
iEations  similar  to  our  postal  ones  already  exist  and  work 
well — if,  as  conveyers  of  intelligence  by  other  modes  than 
the  mail,  trading  bodies  uniformly  excel  the  state — if  much 
of  the  mail  service  itself  is  performed  by  such  trading 
bodies,  and  that,  too,  on  the  largest  scale,  Tvith  incompar> 
ably  greater  economy  than  the  state  can  perform  it  with — 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  conclusion  that,  were 
it  permitted,  commercial  enterprise  would  generate  a  let- 
ter-carrying system  as  efficient  as,  if  not  more  efficient 
than,  our  present  one.  It  is  true  that  many  obstacles 
stand  in  the  way  of  snch  a  result.  But  because  it  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  see  our  way  over  these,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  they  may  not  be  surmounted.  There  are 
moral  inventions,  as  well  as  physical  ones.  And  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  instrumentalities  which  ulti- 
mately accomplish  certain  social  desiderata,  are  aa  little 
foreseen  as  are  the  mechanical  appliances  of  one  genera- 
tion by  the  previous  one.  Take  tho  Railway  Clearing 
House  for  an  example.  Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  under  the  pressure  of  social  necessity,  and  the 
stimulus  of  self-interest,  satisfactory  modes  of  me-eting  nil 
such  difficulties  would  be  discovered. 

However,  any  doubts  which  may  still  be  enlertaiiioi' 
on  the  point  do  not  militate  against  our  general  principle. 
It  ia  clear  that  tho  restriction  put  upon  the  liberty  of  trade, 
hy  forbidding  private  letter-carrying  establishments,  is  a 
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breach  of  state-datf.  It  u  also  clear  tliat  were  tbat  re- 
Btriction  abolished,  a  natural  postal  ayvtein  would  event- 
nnlly  grow  np,  coald  il  surpass  in  efficiency  our  existing 
one.  And  it  is  further  clear  that  if  it  could  not  surpaea 
it,  the  existing  system  might  rightly  continue;  for,  as  at 
lirst  said,  the  fulfilment  of  postal  functions  by  the  state  )» 
not  ititrinaieally  at  varbnee  with  the  fullilment  of  its  ea- 
sential  function. 


§  3.  The  execution  by  gOTemment  of  what  an 
commonly  called  public  works,  as  lighthouses,  harboara 
of  refuge,  tbc,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  imposition  of 
taxes  for  other  purposes  than  maintaining  men's  rights,  is 
as  much  forbidden  by  onr  deGnition  of  etate-duty  as  is  a 
system  of  national  education,  or  a  religious  establishment. 
Nor  is  this  unavoidable  inference  really  an  inconvenient 
one;  however  much  it  may  at  first  seem  so.  The  agency 
by  which  these  minor  wants  of  society  are  now  satisfied, 
is  not  the  only  agency  competent  to  satisfy  them.  Wher- 
ever there  exists  a  want,  there  will  also  exist  an  impulse 
to  get  it  fulfilled,  and  this  impulse  is  sure,  eventually,  to 
produce  action.  In  the  present  case,  as  in  others,  that 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  community  aa  a  whole,  it  will 
become  the  private  interest  of  some  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  accomplish.  And  as  this  private  interest  has  been 
so  efficient  a  provider  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  an  equally  efiicient  pro- 
vider of  harbours  of  refuge,  lighthouses,  and  all  analogous 
appliances.  Even  were  there  no  classes  whose  private  in- 
terests would  bo  obviously  subserved  by  executing  such 
works,  tliis  inference  might  still  be  defended.  But  there 
are  such  classes.  Ship-owners  and  merchants  have  a  di- 
■ect  and  everwaVing  motive  to  diminish  the  dangers  of 
navigation ;  and  were  they  not  taught  by  custom  to  look 
for  state-aid,  would  themselves  quickly  unite  to  establish 
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safeguards.  Or^  possibly,  they  would  be  anticipated  by  a 
combination  of  Marine  Insurance  Offices  (themselTefl  pro- 
tective institutions,  originated  by  sel^interest).  But  in- 
eyitably,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  numerousness  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  largeness  of  the  capital  at  stake, 
would  guarantee  the  taking  of  all  requisite  precautions. 
That  enterprise  which  built  the  docks  of  Tjondon,  Liver- 
pool, and  Birkenhead — ^which  is  enclosing  the  Wash — 
which  so  lately  bridged  the  Atlantic  by  steam — and  which 
is  now  laying  down  the  electric  telegraph  across  the  Chan- 
nel— might  safely  be  trusted  to  provide  against  the  con- 
tingencies of  coast  navigaticHL 
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QKSnKAh  COHBIDKKATIONa, 

§   1.     Social  PliUosophy  may  be  aptly  divided  (as  po>  1 
liiical  economy  has  been)  into  statics  and  dynamics;  the  < 
first  treating  of  the  equilibriam  of  a  perfect  society,  the 
second  of  the  forces  by  which  society  is  advanced  toward  j 
perfection.     To  dctcmiine  vUat  laws  we  must  obey  fur 
the  obtainment  of  complete  liappiness  is  the  object  of  the 
one,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  to  analyze  the  influences 
which  are  making  as  competent  to  obey  these  laws.     Uitb- 
erto  we  have  concerned  onrselves  chiefly  with  the  statics, 
touching  npon  the  dynamics  only  occasionally  for  pur- 
poses of  elucidation.     Now,  however,  the  dynaniics  claim 
special  attention.    Some  of  the  phenomena  of  progn-ss  al- 
ready referred  to  need  fuilher  explanation,  and  many  oth- 
ers associated  with  them  remain  to  be  noticed.    There  ore  ! 
also  snndry  general  considerations  not  admissible  into  for^  ] 
going  chapters,  which  may  here  be  fitly  included. 

§  2.     And  first  let  as  mark,  that  the  course  of  civili- 
zation couhl  not  possibly  have  been  other  than  it  has 
been.     Whether  a  perfect  social  state  might  have  been  at 
otice  established  ;  and  wby,  if  it  might  have  been,  it  v 
not — why  for  unnumbered  ages  the  world  was  filled  with   1 
inferior  creatures  only — and  why  mankind  "were  left  to  I 
inalce  it  fit  for  human  life  by  clearing  it  of  theBc — ar«  1 
questions  that  need  not  be  discussed  here.     But  given  ■ 
unsubdued  earth ;  given    the  being — man,  appointed  to  1 
overspread  and  occupy  it;  given   the  laws  of  life  what 
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they  are;  aiid  no  other  series  of  changes  than  that  which 
has  taken  place,  could  have  taken  place. 

For  be  it  remembered^  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
creation — ^the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  bap- 
piness — can  be  fulfilled  only  under  certiun  fixed  conditions 
(p.  83).  Each  member  of  the  race  fulfilling  it,  must  not 
only  be  endowed  with  faculties  enabling  him  to  receive 
the  highest  enjoyment  in  the  act  of  liying,  but  must  be  so 
constituted  that  he  may  obtain  full  satisfaction  for  every 
desire,  without  diminishing  the  power  of  others  to  obtain 
like  satisfaction :  nay,  to  fulfil  the  purpose  perfectly,  must 
derive  pleasure  from  seeing  pleasure  in  others.  Now,  for 
beings  thus  constituted  to  multiply  in  a  world  already  ten- 
anted by  inferior  creatures— creatures  that  must  be  dis- 
possessed to  make  room — is  a  manifest  impossibility.  By 
the  definition  such  beings  must  lack  all  desire  to  extermi- 
nate the  races  they  are  to  supplant.  They  must,  indeed, 
have  a  repugnance  to  exterminating  them,  for  the  ability 
to  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  pleasure,  involves  the  lia- 
bility to  pain  from  seeing  pain :  the  sympathy  by  which 
either  of  these  results  is  effected,  simply  having  for  its 
function  to  reproduce  observed  emotions,  irrespective  of 
their  kind.  Evidently,  therefore,  having  no  wish  to  de- 
stroy— to  destroy  gii'ing  them,  on  the  contrary,  disagreea- 
ble sensations — ^theso  hypothetical  beings,  instead  of  sub- 
jugating and  overspreading  the  earth,  must  themselves 
become  the  prey  of  preexisting  creatures,  in  whom  de- 
stnietive  desires  predominate.  How  then  are  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  case  to  be  met  ?  Evidently  the  aboriginal 
man  must  have  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  work  he  has 
to  fjcrfonn,  joined  with  a  dormant  capability  of  develop- 
ing into  the  ultimate  man  when  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence permit.  To  the  end  that  he  may  prepare  the  earth 
for  its  future  inhabitants — his  descendants,  he  must  pos- 
sess a  character  fitting  him  to  clear  it  of  races  endanger* 
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ir^  Ilia  life,  &nd  races  occupying  the  space  required  by  | 
maukind.  Hence  be  must  Lave  a  desire  to  kill,  for  it  i 
the  universal  law  of  life  that  to  every  needful  act  must 
tttach  a  gratification,  the  desire  for  which  may  Berve  as  a 
Btimnlua  (p.  30).  He  mast  further  be  devoid  of  synipi^ 
lliy,  or  must  have  but  the  germ  of  it,  for  he  would  otheT>- 
wise  be  Incapacitated  for  his  destructive  oflicc.  Id  other 
tvords,  he  must  be  what  we  call  a  savage,  and  must  be 
left  to  acquire  fitness  for  social  life  as  fast  as  the  conquest 
of  the  earth  renders  social  life  possible. 

Whoever  thinks  that  a  thoroughly-civilized  commonity 
conld  be  formed  out  of  men  qaalified  to  wage  war  with 
the  preSxUtlng  occupants  of  the  earth — that  is,  whoever  , 
thinks  that  men  might  behave  sympathetically  to  their  J 
fellows,  whilst    behaving    unsympathctically   to   inferior 
creatures,  wilt  discover  his  error  on  looking  at  the  lacts. 
He  will  find  that  human  beings  are  cruel  to  one  another, 
in  proportion  as  their  habits  are  predatory.     The  Indian, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  the  chase,  delights  in  torturing  his 
brother  man  as  much  as  in  killing  game.    His  sons  are  j 
schooled  into  fortitude  by  long  days  of  torment,  and  his  I 
squaw  made   prematurely  old    by  hard   treatment.     The  I 
treachery  and  vindictiveness  which  Bushmen  or  Austral-  I 
ians  show  to  one  another  and  to  Europeans,  are  accompa-  I 
nimeats  of  that  never-ceasing  enmity  existing  between 
them  and  the  denizens  of  the  wildemesH,     Amongst  par- 
tiaUy-civilized  nations  the  two  eharacteriatica  have  ever 
borne  tfae  same  relationship.    Thus  the  spectators  in  the  . 
Roman  amphitheatres  were  as  much  delighted  by  the  j 
slaying  of  gladiators  as  by  the  di'ath-struggles  of  wild  | 
Itensta.    The  ages  during  wliich  Europe  was  thinly  peo>   i 
pled,  and  hunting  a  chief  oconpation,  were  also  the  ages 
nf  feudal  violence,  universal    brigandage,  dungeons,  toi^ 
lures.     Here  in  England  a  whole  province  depopulated  to 
make  game  prrservcs,  and  a  law  sentencing  lo  death  the 
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serT  who  killed  a  Btag,  show  how  great  activity  of  the 
predatory  instinct  and  alter  indifference  to  haman  happt 
Tteas  coexisted.  In  later  days,  when  bull-baiting  and  coo 
Jighting  were  common  pastimes,  the  penal  code  was  i 
more  severe  than  now ;  prisons  were  full  of  horrore ; 
pnt  in  the  pillory  were  maltreated  by  the  populace ;  an# 
the  inmates  of  lanatic  asylums,  chained  naked  to  the  wall, 
were  exhibited  for  money,  and  tormented  for  the  amnse- 
ment  of  viBitora.  Conversely,  amongst  onraelves  a  des 
to  diminish  human  misery  is  accompanied  by  a  desire  t 
ameliorate  the  conditioa  of  inferior  creatures.  Whilst  tT 
kindlier  feeling  of  men  is  seen  In  all  varieties  of  phi 
thropio  effort,  in  charitable  societies,  in  associations  fbr 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  tnz- 
iety  for  popular  education,  in  attempts  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  in  eeal  for  temperance  reformation,  in  ragged 
»chools,  in  endeavours  to  protect  climbing  boys,  in  inqoi- 
ries  concerning  "labour  and  the  poor,"  in  emigration  Amda, 
in  the  milder  treatment  of  children,  and  so  on,  it  also 
shows  itself  in  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  in  acts  of  parliament  to  put  down  the  use  of  dogs 
for  purpose  of  draught,  in  the  condemnation  of  steeple- 
chases and  batluM,  in  the  late  inquiry  why  the_  pursuers 
of  a  stag  should  not  be  punished  as  much  as  the  carter 
who  maltreats  his  horse,  and  lastly,  in  vegetarianism. 
Moreover,  to  make  the  e^-idence  complete,  we  have  the 
fact  that  men,  partially  adapted  to  the  social  stat«,  retro- 
grade on  being  placed  in  ciroumstances  which  call  forth 
the  old  propensities.  The  barbarizing  of  colonists,  wbu 
live  under  aboriginal  conditions,  is  universally  remarked. 
The  back  settlers  of  America,  amongst  whom  unavenged 
murders,  rifle  duels,  and  Lynch  law  prevail — or,  better 
Still,  the  trappers,  who  leading  a  savage  life  have  descended 
to  savage  habits,  to  scalping,  and  occasionally  even  t 
oannibalixm — sufficiently  exemplify  it. 
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But,  indeed,  without  collecting  from  bo  wide  a  Geldf 
illuatrations  of  the  truth  that  the  behanour  of  men  to  the 
lower  animals  and  tlieir  behaviour  to  each  other,  bear  a 
couHtant  relationship,  it  becomcB  clear  that  such  is  the 
Ihct,  on  observing  that  the  same  impulses  govern  in  either 
case.  The  blind  desire  to  inflict  suffering,  diGtiuguishci 
not  between  the  creatures  who  ejchibit  that  suffering,  but 
obtains  gratification  indifferently  from  the  agonies  of  beast 
and  Uaman  being — delights  equally  in  worrying  a  bnite, 
and  in  putting  a  prisoner  to  the  rack.  Conversely,  the 
sympathy  which  prevents  its  possessor  from  inflicting  pain, 
that  he  may  avoid  pain  himself,  and  which  tempts  him  to 
give  happiness  that  he  may  have  happiness  reflected  back 
upon  him,  is  simihirly  undistinguishing.  As  already  said,  its 
function  is  simply  to  reproduce  in  one  being  the  emotions 
exhibited  by  other  beings;  and  every  one  must  have  no- 
ticed that  it  extracts  pleasure  from  the  friakinees  of  ft 
newly-unchained  dog,  or  excites  pity  for  an  ill-nsed  beast 
of  burden,  as  readily  as  it  generates  fellow  feeling  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men. 

So  that  only  by  giving  us  some  utterly  different  men- 
tal constitution  could  the  process  of  civSlir^tion  have  been 
altered.  Assume  that  the  creative  scheme  is  to  l>e 
wrought  out  by  natural  means,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  primitive  man  should  be  one  whose  happiness  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  other  beings. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  ultimate  man  should  be  one  who 
can  obtain  perfect  happiness  without  deducting  from  the 
happiness  of  others.  Afler  accomplishing  its  appointed 
purpose,  the  first  of  these  constitutions  has  to  be  moulded 
inio  the  last.  And  the  manifold  evils  which  have  filled 
the  world  for  these  thousands  of  years — the  mnrdera,  en- 
slavings,  and  robberies — the  tyrannies  of  rulers,  the  op- 
pressions of  class,  the  persecutions  of  sect  and  party,  th« 
multifonu  einbodimente  of  scltiahneas  in  unjust  hiws,  bAi^ 
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barouB  customs,  dishonest  dealings,  exdiisive  mannent 
and  the  like — arc  simply  iitstances  of  the  disastrous  work- 
ing of  this  original  nod  onco  necdfol  constitution,  now 
that  manlcind  have  grown  into  conditions  for  which  it  if 
not  fitted— ^are  nothing  bnt  symptoms  of  the  Buffering 
attendant  iipon  the  adaptation  of  humanity  to  its  new  ctih 
Gumc^anccE. 


g  3.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  aduptatitrf 
gone  on  so  slowly?  Judging  from  the  rapidity  i 
which  habits  are  formed  in  the  individual,  and  seeing  horn 
those  habits,  or  rather  the  latent  tendencies  toward  theq) 
become  hereditary,  it  would  seem  that  the  needful  n 
cation  should  have  boL-n  eompleted  long  ago.  How,  ihei 
are  we  to  understand  the  deby? 

The  answer  is  that  the  new  conditions  to  which  adap- 
tation has  been  taking  place  have  themselves  grown  up 
bnt  slowly.    Only  when  a  revolution  in  circunistancea  ia 
at  once  both  marked  and  permanent,  does  a  derisive  alt« 
ation  of  character  follow.     If  the  demand  for  increase  <i 
power  ill  some  particular  faculty  is  great  and  unceasing 
development  will  go  on  with  proportionate  speed.     Aad,~ 
conversely,  there  will  be  an  appreciable  dwindling  in  a 
facnlty  altogeliier  deprived  of  eiercLse.    13ut  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life  have  undergone  no  changes 
enough  to  produce  these  immediate  results. 

Thus,  note  in  the  first  place,  that  the  warfare  betw 
roan  and  the  creatures  at  enmity  with  him  has  conttnnej 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe  is  going  on  now.  Note,  fnrthor,  that  where  the 
destructive  propunsiiies  have  almost  fultiiled their  ptu 
p')9e,  and  are  on  the  eve  of  losing  their  gratificatio 
raukc  to  themBelves  an  artificial  sphere  of  exercise  1 
game-preserving,  and  arc  so  kept  in  activity  after  tbq 
wonid    otherwise    have    become    dormant.       But 
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chiefly,  that  the  old  predatory  disposition  is  in  a  ccrtaJn  I 
Bense  Hclf-niaiutained.     For  it  generates  between  men  and  ^ 
men  a  hostile  relationship,  similar  to  that  whiuh  it  gcncr^ 
ntes  between  men  and  inferior  animals;  and  by  doing  so 
provides  itself  a,  lasting  source  of  excitement.    This  hap- 
pens inevitably.     The  desires  of  the  savage  acting,  as  we 
have    seen,  indiscriminately,  necessarily  lead  liim  to  pei^ 
petual  trespasses  against  bis  fellows,  and,  consequently,  to 
endless  antagonisms — to  quarrels  of  individuals,  to  fight 
ings  of  tribes,  to  fends  of  clan  with  clan,  to  wars  of  n^  J 
tions.     And  thus  being  by  their  constitutions  made  mutual  I 
foes,  as  well  as  foes  to  the  lower  races,  men  keep  alive  in  J 
each  other  the  old  propensities,  aft«r  the  original  need  for  I 
them  has  in  great  measure  ceased. 

Hitherto,   then,   human    character    has   changed  but  J 
slowly,  because  it  has  been  subject  to  two  conflicting  seta  J 
of  conditions.     On  the  one  hand,  the  discipline  of  th«  I 
social  slate  has  been  developing  it  into  the  sympathetic  I 
form ;    whilst  on   the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  self  I 
defence  partly  of  man  against  brute,  partly  of  man  against  I 
roan,  and  partly  of  societies  against  each  other,  has  been  1 
maintaining    the    old    unsympathetic    form.      And   only 
where  the  influence  of  the  tirst  act  of  conditions  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  last,  and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the 
excess,  has  modification  taken   place.     Amongst  tribes 
who  have  kept  each  other's  anti-social  characteristics  in 
full  activity  by  constant  conflict,  no  advance  has  been 
possible.     But  where  warfare  against  man  and  beast  has 
ceased  to  be  continnous,  or  where  it  has  become  tho  em- 
ployment of  but  a  portion  of  flio  people,  the  eflucts  of 
living  in  the  associated  state  have  become  greater  lIiM 
the  eflects  of  barbarizing  iiutagonisms,  and  progress  has    ; 
resulted. 

Reganlud  thus,  civilisation  no  longer  appears  to  be  « 
regular  unfolding  after  a  specific  plan ;  but  seems  rather  i 
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development  of  man's  latent  capabilities  under  tbe  action 
of  favourable  circamstanccg ;  wKich  favourable  circank- 
Btanues,  mark,  were  certain  some  time  or  othisr  to  occur. 
Those  complex  influences  underlying  tbe  higher  orders  of 
natural  phenomena,  but  more  eepecially  Ibose  underljing 
the  organic  world,  work  in  subordination  to  Uie  law  o£ 
probabilities.  A  plants  for  instance,  produces  tliousandii 
of  seeds.  Tlie  greater  part  of  these  arc  destroyed  by 
creatures  that  live  upon  them,  or  fall  into  places  wli«re 
they  cannot  germinate.  Of  the  young  plants  produced 
by  those  which  do  germinate,  many  are  emotliered  hj 
their  neighbours;  others  are  blighted  by  insects,  or  eaten 
up  by  animals;  and  in  the  average  of  cases,  only 
them  produces  a  perfect  specimen  of  iw  species,  whii 
escaping  all  dangers,  brings  to  maturity  seeds  enough 
continue  the  race.  Thus  is  it  also  with  every  kind 
creature.  Thus  is  it  also,  as  &L  Qnetclcl  has  showo, 
with  the  phenomena  of  human  life.  And  thus  was  it 
even  with  the  germination  and  growth  of  society.  Tba 
seeds  of  civilization  existing  in  the  aboriginal  m&n,  nod 
distributed  over  the  earth  by  his  multiplication,  vera 
certain  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  fall  here  and  there  into  oie> 
cumstances  fit  for  their  development ;  and,  in  spite  of  aU 
blightings  and  uproolings,  were  certain,  by  HufGcieat 
repetition  of  these  oocnrrences,  ultimately  to  originAto  ■ 
civilisation  which  should  outlive  all  disasters  and  urir^ 
at  perfection, 

§  4.  Whilst  the  continuance  of  the  old  predatory 
mstinct  atler  the  fulfilment  of  its  original  porpow,  hu 
retarded  civilization  by  giving  rise  to  conditions  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  soc'ial  life,  it  has  subserved  civiltsatioo 
by  clearing  the  earth  of  inferior  races  of  men.  Tbe  forces 
which  are  working  out  the  great  scheme  of  perfect  happi- 
ness, taking  no  account  of  incidental    suffering,  ecter 
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Diite  siioh  sections  of  mankind  as  eland  in  ttieir  way,  with 
the  Biiine  alcmness  that  they  exterminate  beaelB  of  prey 
and  hcrda  of  uselens  ruminants.  Be  be  human  hoiiig,  or 
be  he  brute,  the  hindrance  muat  be  got  rid  of.  Just  aa 
the  savage  lias  taken  the  plaeo  of  lower  creatures,  ao  mnat 
he,  if  he  have  remained  too  long  a  savage,  give  place  tQ 

a  Buperior.  And,  observe,  it  Is  necesFarily  to  hie  superior 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  he  does  give  place. 
For  what  are  the  prerequisites  to  a  conquering  raeet 
Numerical  Blrength,  or  an  improved  eystem  of  warfare  j 
both  of  which  are  indioationa  of  advancement.  Numerical 
strength  implies  certain  civilizing  antecedents.  Deficiency 
of  game  may  have  necessitated  agricultural  pursuits,  and 

3  made  the  exlBtence  of  a  larger  population  possible;  or 
distance  from  other  tribes  may  have  rendered  war  less 
frequent,  and  so  have  prevented  its  perpetual  decimations; 
or  accidental  superiority  over  ucigbbouring  tribex,  may 
have  led  to  the  final  Bubjugation  and  enslaving  of  these  : 
in  any  of  which  cases  the  comparatively  peaceful  condi- 
tion resulting,  must  have  allowed  progress  to  commence. 
Evidently,  therefore,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  con- 
quest of  one  people  over  another  has  been,  in  the  main, 
the  coni(uest  of  the  social  man  over  the  anti-social  man; 
or,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  more  adapted  over  the  le»« 
adapted. 

In  another  mode,  too,  the  continuance  of  the  unsympa- 
thetic character  has  indirectly  aided  civilization  whilst  it 
has  directly  hindered  it;  namely,  by  giving  rise  to  slavery. 
It  has  been  observed — and,  as  it  seems,  truly  enough — 
that  only  by  such  stringent  coercion  as  is  exercised  over 
men  held  in  bondage,  could  the  necdflil  power  of  continw 
oua  application  have  been  developed.  Devoid  of  this,  as 
from  his  habits  of  life  the  aboriginal  man  necessarily  vaa 

(and  as,  indeed,  existing  specimens  show),  probably  the 
•evereat  discipline  continued    for   many  generations 
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required  to  make  him  eabmit  oonteotedly  to  the  ncceest 
tica  of  his  new  state.  And  if  bo,  the  barbarous  BelfifihnesB 
which  maiutaioed  that  discipline,  must  be  cousidered  as 
Laving  worked  a  collateral  benefit,  though  in  itself  so  radi- 
cally bad. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed.  Let  bim  not  fear  that 
these  admissions  will  excuse  new  inTasions  and  new  op- 
pressions, Sot  let  any  oue  who  fancies  himself  coll&d 
Qpon  to  take  Nature's  part  in  tbis  matter,  by  providing 
discipline  for  idle  negrciea  or  others,  snppoBe  that  these 
dealings  of  the  past  will  serve  for  precedents.  Rightly 
nndcrstood,  they  will  do  no  such  thing.  That  phase  of 
civilization  during  which  forcible  sapplantings  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong,  and  systems  of  savage  coercion,  are  on  the 
whole  advantagcons,  is  a  phase  which  spontaneously  and 
necessarily  gives  birth  to  these  things.  It  is  not  in  ] 
enancc  of  any  calmly-reasoned  conclusions  respecting 
ture's  intention  that  men  conquer  and  enslave  their 
lows — it  is  not  that  they  smother  their  kindly  feelings 
subserve  civilization ;  but  it  is  that  as  yet  constituted  thcl]^^ 
care  little  what  suffering  they  inflict  in  the  pursuit  of  grafr 
ification,  and  even  think  the  achievement  and  exercise  of 
mastery  honourable.  Aa  soon,  however,  as  there  arieea  a 
perception  that  these  subjugations  and  tyrannies  are  Dol 
right — as  soon  as  the  sentiment  to  which  they  are  repugn 
nant  becomes  sufficiently  powerful  to  suppress  th«m,  it  ia 
time  for  them  to  cease.  The  question  altogether  bingoe 
apon  the  amount  of  moral  sense  possessed  by  men ;  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  degree  of  adaptation  to  the  social 
state  they  have  undergone.  Unconsciousness  that  there 
is  any  thing  wrong  in  exterminating  inferior  races,  or  in 
reducing  them  to  bondage,  presupposes  an  almost  rudi- 
mentary state  of  men's  sympathies  and  their  senA  of 
human  rights.  The  oppressions  they  then  In&ict  and  sal 
mit  to,  are  not,  therefore,  detrimental  to  thoir  charaetei 
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io  not  retard  in  them  the  growth  of  the  social  sentimeuts, 
for  these  have  not  yet  reached  a  development  great  enough 
to  be  offended  by  such  doings.  And  hence  the  Mds  giyei  , 
to  civilization  by  clearing  the  earth  of  its  least  advanced  ' 
inhabitants,  and  by  forcibly  compelling  the  rest  to  acquire 
iudiiBtrial  habits,  are  given  without  moral  adaptation  re- 
ceiving any  corrcBponding  check.  Quite  otherwise  is  it, 
however,  when  the  flagitiousness  of  these  gross  forms  of 
injustice  begins  to  be  recognized.  Then  the  times  gives 
proof  that  the  old  regime  is  no  longer  fit,  Farther  pro 
gress  cannot  be  made  until  the  newly-felt  wrong  has  been 
done  away  or  diminished.  Were  it  possible  under  snch 
circumstances  to  uphold  past  institutions  and  practices 
(which,  happily,  it  is  not),  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
continual  searing  of  men's  consciences.  The  feelings 
whose  predominance  gives  possibility  to  an  advanced  so- 
dal  state  would  be  constantly  repressed — kept  down  on  a 
level  with  the  old  arrangements,  to  the  stopping  of  alt 
flirtbcr  progress ;  and  before  those  who  have  grown  be- 
yond one  of  these  probationary  states  could  reinstitute  it, 
they  must  resume  that  inferior  character  to  which  it  was 
natural  Before  a  forced  servitude  could  be  again  estab- 
lished for  the  industrial  discipline  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand Jamaica  blacks,  the  thirty  millions  of  English  whites 
who  estabUshed  it  would  have  to  retrograde  In  all  things 
— in  truthfulness,  fidelity,  generosity,  honesty,  and  even 
a  material  condition;  for  to  diminish  men's  mor.il  sense 
is  to  diminish  their  fitness  for  acting  together,  and,  there- 
re,  to  render  the  best  producing  and  distributing  organ- 
izarions  impracticablEt.  Another  illustration  this  of  tha 
pei-fcct  economy  of  Nature,  Whilst  the  injustice  of  con- 
quests and  enslaviiigs  is  not  perceivcti,  they  are  on  the 
whole  beneficial ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  felt  to  be  at  vo- 
ice with  the  moral  law,  the  coiilinuance  of  them  re- 
tards adaptmion  in  one  direction,  more  ihan  it  advaucci 
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it  in  another :  a  fact  wbich  our  new  preacher  of  the  < 
doctrine,  that  might  is  right,  may  profitably  consider  J 
littUb 

§  6.  Contrasted  as  ore  their  onita,  primitivfl  oom- 
uunitics  and  advanced  ones  mnst  essentially  differ  in  Uts 
principles  of  their  structnre.  Like  other  orgauisms,  tie 
social  orgatiism  has  to  pass  in  the  course  of  its  derclop- 
ment  througli  temporary  forms,  in  which  sundry  of  its 
Functions  are  fulfilled  by  appliances  destined  to  disappear 
as  fast  as  the  ultimate  appliancefl  become  efficient.  Asso- 
ciated humanity  has  larvel  appendages  analogons  to  those 
of  individual  creatures.  As  in  the  common  Triton  of  oar 
ponds,  the  external  lungs  or  branchite  dwindle  away  when 
the  internal  lungs  have  grown  to  maturity ;  and  as  duriDg 
the  embryo  stage  of  the  higher  vertebi-ata,  temporary  or- 
gans appear,  serve  their  purpose  awhile,  and  are  subse- 
quently reabsorbed,  leaving  only  signs  of  their  having 
been ;  so,  in  the  earlier  forms  of  the  body  politic  do 
exist  institutions  wbich  after  answeriog  their  cuds 
time  are  superaeded  and  become  extinct. 

But  deciduous  institutions  imply  deciduous  scntimcDtC 
Dependent  as  they  are  upon  popular  character,  establisthcd 
political  systems  cannot  die  out  until  the  feeling  which 
upholds  them  dies  out.  Hence  during  man's  apprentice 
ship  to  the  social  state  there  must  predominate  is  him 
some  impulse  corresponding  to  the  arrangements  requi- 
site; which  impulse  diminishes  as  the  probationary  org 
ization  made  possible  by  it,  merges  into  tiie  ultimate 
Ionization.  The  nature  and  operation  of  this  impulse  t 
Icuiaud  our  attention. 

§  6.     "I  had  so  great  a  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Ileury  IV.,*'  said  the  celebrated  French  robber  and  a 
sin,  Cartouche,  "  that  had  a  victim  I  was  pursuing  t 
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refbge  under  hia  statue  on  the  Pont  Nenf,  I  would  have 
spared  his  life."  An  npt  illustration,  this,  of  the  coezist- 
enco  of  profound  hero-worship  with  the  extreraeat  eavage- 
ness,  and  of  the  means  hero-worship  affords  wliereby  the 
savage  may  be  ruled.  The  necessity  for  aoRie  such  senti- 
ment to  bind  men  together  whilst  they  are  as  yet  nnsym- 
pathetic,  has  been  elsewhere  shown.  For  the  anti-social 
mail  to  be  transformed  into  the  social  man,  be  must  live 
in  the  social  state.  Bat  how  can  a  society  be  maintained 
when,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  aggressive  desires  of  its 
members  are  destmotive  of  it?  Evidently  its  members 
must  possess  some  counterbalancing  tendency  which  shall 
keep  them  in  the  social  state  despite  the  incongruity — 
which  shall  make  them  submit  to  the  restraint  imposed — 
and  which  shall  diminish  as  adaptation  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances renders  restraint  less  needful.  Such  oonnter- 
balancing  tendency  we  have  in  this  same  seiiUment  of 
hero-worship;  a  sentiment  which  leads  men  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  any  manifestation  of  power,  be  it  in 
chief,  feudal  lord,  king,  or  constitutional  government,  and 
makes  them  act  in  subordination  to  that  power. 

Facts  illustrating  this  alleged  connection  between 
strength  of  hero-worship  and  strength  of  the  aggressive 
propensities,  together  with  other  facts  illustrating  the  si- 
mnltaneouB  decline  of  both,  were  given  when  the  matter 
was  first  difcussed  (p.  219).  Kow,  however,  we  may  ap 
propriately  examine  the  evidence  in  detiul.  The  proposj 
tion  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  momhers  of  a  community 
are  barbarous,  tliat  is,  in  proportion  as  they  show  a  lauk 
of  moral  sense  by  seeking  gratilication  at  each  other's  ox- 
fionsc,  in  the  same  proportion  wilt  they  show  depth  of 
rvverence  for  authority.  What,  now,  are  the  several  iadi- 
cations  of  deficient  moral  sense  f  First  on  the  lUt  Manda 
disregard  of  human  life;  next,  lialntual  viulatton  of  per» 
Bonal  liberty;  next  to  that,  thcfl,  and  the  dibhonusty  akiL 
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to  it.  Eacli  of  these,  if  the  fsregouig  theory  he  trne,  w« 
ought  to  find  most  prevalent  where  the  awe  of  power  is 
most  profound. 

AVell,  IB  it  not  a  fact  that  grorelling  submissioa  to 
despotio  role  floumties  side  by  side  with  the  practiM  of 
human  sacrifices,  iolanticide,  and  assassination  ?  We  6nd 
nuttee«  and  thuggee  amongst  a  race  who  have  ever  been 
abject  slaves.  In  some  of  the  Pacific  islea,  where  the  im- 
molation of  children  to  idols,  and  the  burying  of  paranta 
alive,  are  common,  "  so  high  is  the  reverence  for  heredi- 
tary chieftainship  that  it  is  often  connected  with  the  idea 
of  Divine  power."  Complete  absolutism  uniformly  co- 
exists with  cannibalism.  We  read  of  human  hecatombs 
in  connection  with  the  extremest  prostration  of  subjects 
to  rulers.  In  Madagascar,  where  men  are  put  to  death  on 
the  most  triSiiig  occasions,  and  where  the  coast  is  dec- 
orated with  skulls  stuck  on  poles,  the  people  are  governed 
on  the  severest  maxims  of  feudal  law,  by  absolute  chief- 
tains nnder  an  absolute  monarch.  The  head-hunting 
Dyoks  of  Borneo  have  petty  tyrants  over  them.  There  ifl 
autocratic  government,  too,  for  the  bloodthirsty  Mougo 
lian  races.  Both  positive  and  negative  proof  of  this  bssck 
elation  is  given  by  Mr.  Grote,  where  he  says,  "In  no  city 
of  htfltorical  Greece  did  there  prevail  either  human  BSOri- 
fices  or  deliberate  mutilations,  such  as  cutting  off  the  nose, 
cars,  hands,  feet,  &c,,  or  castration,  or  selling  of  children 
into  slavery,  or  polygamy,  or  tlie  feeling  of  unlitniled  ob^ 
iience  toward  one  man;  all  of  them  customs,  which  might 
be  pointed  out  as  existing  amongst  the  contemporary 
Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Thracians,"  &o.  IT 
we  consult  mediseval  history,  there,  along  with  loyalty 
strongly  manifested,  ire  the  judicial  combats,  right  of  pri- 
vate war,  constant  wearing  of  arms,  religious  martyrdomi 
•III]  massacres,  &,c.,  to  prove  that  life  was  held  in  less  re-^ 
«peci  than  now.     Glancing  over  modem  Europe,  we  6iu 
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the  asaaBBiniitiona  of  Italy,  the  cruelty  of  the  Croats  and 
Csecks,  aud  the  Auatrian  butcheries,  illtutratJng  the  rela- 
tionship. Whilst,  amongst  cureelves,  diminished  rever- 
ence Tor  anthority  has  occurred  BimultnneouBly  with  di- 
ajiiished  Banguinariness  in  our  criminal  code. 

That  infringements  of  personal  liberty  are  greatest 
where  awe  of  power  is  greatest,  is  in  some  sort  a  truism, 
seeing  that  forced  serritnde,  through  which  nlone  exten- 
sive violations  of  human  liberty  can  bo  made,  is  impossi- 
ble, unless  the  sentiment  of  power-worship  is  strong. 
Thus,  the  ancient  Persians  could  never  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  considered  the  private  property  of  their  mon- 
archs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  overwbeloiiiig  influence  of 
this  sentiment.  But  that  such  submiEsion  is  associated 
with  a  defect  of  moral  sense,  is  best  seen  in  the  acknowl- 
edged truth  that  readiness  to  cringe  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  readiness  to  tyrannize.  Satraps  lorded  it  over  thtt 
people  as  their  king  over  them.  The  [lelots  were  not 
more  coerced  by  their  Spartan  masters  than  these  in  turn 
by  their  oligarchy.  Of  the  servile  Hindoos  we  are  told 
that  "  they  indemnify  themselves  for  their  passiveness  to 
their  superiors  by  their  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  violence  to 
those  in  their  power."  During  the  feudal  ages,  whilst  the 
people  were  bondsmen  to  the  nobles,  the  nobles  were  vas- 
sals  to  their  kings,  their  kings  to  the  pope.  In  Russia,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  aristocracy  are  dictated  to  by 
their  emperor  much  as  they  themselves  dictate  to  their 
■ei-fs.  And  when  to  these  focts  we  add  tlic  significant 
one  elsewhere  dwelt  upon  (pp.  180  and  108),  that  the 
treatment  of  women  by  their  husbands,  and  obildren  by 
their  parents,  lias  been  tyrannical  in  proportion  as  the  ser- 
vility of  subjects  to  rulers  has  been  estremc,  we  have  suffi- 
cient proof  that  hero-worship  is  strongest  where  thofe  ti 
least  regard  for  human  freedom. 

Equally  abundant  evidence  exists  that  the  prev 
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of  tbeft  is  similarly  associated  wilh  a  predomiuanoe  of  the 
loyalty-producing  faculty.  Books  of  travels  give  proof 
that  amongst  uncivilised  races  pilfering  and  tlo  irrespc 
Bible  power  of  chiefs  coexist.  The  sanio  associatioo  4 
dishonesty  and  submissiveness  is  fonnd  amongst  more  S 
vanced  peoples.  It  is  so  with  the  Hindoos,  With  the  Cin^ 
halese,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar.  The  pi- 
racy of  the  Itlalays,  and  of  the  Chinese,  and  tlie  long-ooD' 
tinned  predatory  habits  of  the  Aiab  races,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  exist  in  conjunction  wilh  obedience  to  despotic 
rule,  "  One  quality,"  says  Kohl,  "  which  the  Lettes  shov, 
with  all  enslaved  tribes,  is  a  great  disposition  to  thieving," 
The  Russians,  to  whom  worship  of  their  emperor  ia  a 
needful  luxury,  confess  openly  that  they  are  clieats,  and 
laugh  over  the  confession.  The  Poles,  whose  ectrile  sala- 
talion  is,  "  I  throw  myself  under  your  feet,"  and  amongst 
whom  nobles  are  cringed  to  by  the  Jews  and  citizens,  and 
these  again  by  the  people,  are  cortwnly  not  noted  for 
probity.  Taming  to  the  superior  races,  we  find  that  they, 
too,  have  passed  through  phases  in  which  tliis  same  rela- 
tionship of  characteristics  was  strongly  marked.  Thus, 
the  times  when  fealty  of  serfs  to  feudal  barons  was  strong- 
est, were  times  of  universal  rapine,  "  In  Germany  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  rural  nobility  lived  by  robbery ; " 
tbeir  castles  being  built  with  a  special  view  to  this  occu- 
pation, and  that  even  by  ecclesiastics.*  Burghers  were 
fleeced,  towns  were  now  and  then  sacked,  and  Jews  were 
tortured  for  their  money.  Kings  were  as  much  thieves  as 
the  resL  They  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  goods  of  their 
raasals,  like  John  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of 

■  "  Ad  Arcbtnahoii  of  GoIaj^DD  baring  bultt  a,  fbrtren  of  liiia  kiod,  til* 
)r  <nr|iiired  how  he  wu  to  maintua  bimieU^  do  reTanue  baTing  beta 
(Bs^eil  for  Uiil  purpose.  Tbe  prdats  onlj  desired  him  to  reoiKrk,  llirt 
the  caMle  wni  niiuti-'i]  near  the  Jimction  of  four  c 


France;  they  obeated  their  creditors  by  debasing  the 
coinage;  tbey  iinpresaed  men's  horses  without  paying 
for  them;  and  they  seized  the  goods  of  traders,  sold 
them,  aud  pocketed  a  large  [lart  of  the  proceeds.  Mean- 
time, whlh^t  freebooters  overran  the  land,  pirates  cov- 
ered the  sen,  the  Cinqne  Ports  and  St.  Maloe's  being 
the  head  quarters  of  those  infesting  the  English  Chan- 
nel. 

Between  these  days  and  ours,  the  gradual  decline  of 
loyalty — as  shown  in  the  extinction  of  feadal  relation- 
ebips,  in  the  abandonment  of  divine  right  of  Idnga,  ui  the 
reduction  of  monarchical  power,  and  in  the  comparative 
leniency  with  which  treason  is  now  punished — has  acoom- 
panied  an  equally  gradual  increase  of  honesty,  aud  of  re- 
gard for  people's  lives  aud  liberties.  By  how  much  men 
are  still  deficient  in  respect  for  each  other's  rights,  by  bo 
much  are  they  still  penetrated  with  respect  for  authority ; 
and  we  may  even  trace  in  existing  parties  the  constant 
ratio  preserved  between  these  characteristics.  It  has 
been  shown,  for  instanue,  that  the  unskilled  labourers  of 
the  metropolis,  who,  instead  of  entertaining  violently 
democratic  opinions,  appear  to  have  no  political  opinions 
whatever,  or,  if  they  think  at  all,  rather  lean  toward  the 
maintenance  of  "  things  as  they  are,"  and  part  of  whom, 
(the  coalwhippers)  are  extremely  proud  of  their  having 
turned  out  to  a  man  on  the  10th  of  April,  184S,  and  be- 
come special  constables  for  the  "  maintenance  of  law  and 
order"  on  the  day  of  the  great  Chartist  Demonstration — 
it  has  been  shown  that  these  same  unskilled  labourers 
constitute  the  most  immoral  class.  The  Criminal-Rot  urns 
prove  them  to  be  nine  limes  as  dishonest,  five  times  as 
drunken,  and  nine  times  as  savage  (shown  by  the  assaults), 
U  the  rest  of  the  commonity.  Of  like  import  is  the  ob. 
■erration  respecting  convicts,  quoted  and  confirmed  by 
Captain  Maconochie,  that  "  a  good  prisoner  {i.  e,  a 
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mlBsive  one)  is  usu&Ily  a  bad  man."  *  If,  again,  we  tarn 
over  the  newspapers  which  circulate  amongst  court 
satellites,  and  chronicle  the  movements  of  the  hatU-ton, 
whioh  ascribe  national  calamities  to  the  omission  of  a 
royal  title  from  a  new  coin,  and  which  apologize  for  con- 
tinental despots ;  we  read  in  them  excuses  for  war  and 
standing  armies,  sneerings  at  "  peace-mongers,"  defences 
of  capital  punishment,  condemnations  of  popular  enfraa- 
cliisement,  diatribes  against  freedom  of  eschangc,  rejoic- 
ings over  territorial  robberies,  and  vindications  of  church- 
rate  seizures:  showing  that,  where  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  authority  most  lingers,  belief  in  the  sacredneaa  of  _ 
life,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,  U  least  displayed.  ^M 

§  7.  The  fact  that,  during  civilization,  bero-worsIupiS 
and  moral  sense  vary  inversely,  is  simply  the  obverse  of 
the  fact  already  hinted,  that  society  is  pos^ble  so  long 
only  as  they  continue  to  do  this.  Where  there  is  insuffi- 
cient reverence  for  the  Divine  Law,  there  must  be  supple- 
mentary reverence  for  human  law;  otherwise  there  will 
be  complete  lawlessness  or  barbarism.  Evidently,  if  men 
are  to  live  together,  the  absence  of  internal  power  to 
themselves  rightly  toward  each  other,  necessitates 
presence  of  external  power  to  enforce  such  behaviour 
may  make  association  tolerable;  and  tliia  power 
become  operative  only  by  being  held  in  awe, 
wild  races  deficient  in  the  allcgiance-prodacing  6«d1 
ment  cannot  enter  into  a  civilized  state  at  all ;  but  bar* 
lo  be  supplanted  by  others  that  can.  And  it  mast 
fitrther  follow,  that  if  in  any  community  loyalty  dimin 
ialies  at  a  greater  rate  than  equity  increases,  there 
will  ariae  a  tendency  toward  social  dissolution — a  ten 
deucy  which  the  populace  of  Paris  threaten  to  illua 
trate. 


men 


*  See  p3Qiplitel9  on  the  Uark  SjsCvm  of  Disdpli 
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now  needful  the  continuance  of  a  aavage  BelfiahncM 
tenders  the  continuance  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  pow- 
er-worship, may  be  perceived  daily.  Listen  to  the  chat- 
tiitgH  of  men  about  their  alfaire ;  examine  into  trade  prac- 
ticoB;  read  over  business  correepondence  ;  or  get  a  soUei- 
I  or  to  detail  his  conversations  with  clients : — you  will  find 
that  in  most  cases  conduct  depends,  not  upon  what  i^ 
right,  but  upon  what  is  legal.  Provided  they  "  tecp  p' 
the  windy  side  of  the  law,"  the  great  majority  are  but 
little  restrained  by  regard  for  sti-ict  rectitude.  The  ques- 
tion with  your  every-day  man  of  the  world  is,  not — Slay 
the  claimant  justly  require  thus  much  of  me  ?  but  rather 
— "Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond?"  If  "an  action  will 
lie,"  such  an  one  will  commonly  enough  take  proceedings 
to  obtain  what  he  knows  himaelf  not  equitably  entitled  to; 
and  if  "  the  law  allows  it  and  the  court  awards  it,"  will 
pocket  all  he  can  get  without  scruple.  When  we  find 
doings  like  these  regarded  as  matters  of  coumc,  and  those 
guilty  of  them  passing  for  respectable  men — when  we 
thus  find  that  bo  many  will  deal  fairly  by  their  fellows 
only  on  compulsion — we  discover  how  requisite  is  the 
sentiment  from  which  the  compelling  inatrn mentality  de- 
rives its  power. 

Without  doubt  this  sentiment  has  begotten  many 
gigantic  evils,  some  of  which  it  still  nurtures.  Tlie  vari- 
ous superstitions  that  have  prevailed,  and  that  still  pre- 
vail, an  to  the  great  things  legislature  citn  do,  anil  the 
disastrous  meddlings  growing  out  of  these  superstitions, 
arc  due  to  it.  The  veneration  wliich  produces  eubmiaaion 
to  a  government,  unavoidably  invests  that  government 
T^ih  proportionately  high  attributes;  for  being  in  essence 
B  worship  of  power,  it  can  be  strongly  drawn  out  toward 
that  only  which  either  has  groat  power,  or  is  believed  to 
have  it.  Hence,  ilie  old  delusions  that  rulers  can  fix  the 
value  of  money,  the  r»t«  of  wages,  and  the  price  of  food, 
21 
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Hence,  the  still  current  lallacicg  about  mitigating  distress, 
easing  monetary  pressures,  aod  curing  over-population  by 
law.  Hence,  abo,  the  monstrous,  though  generally* 
received  doctrine,  that  a  legislature  may  equitably  take 
penjtlc's  property  to  such  extent,  and  for  such  purposes, 
as  it  thinks  fit — for  niainluiiung  state-churches,  feediug 
p&upers,  paying  schoohu asters,  foundbg  colonies,  &c 
And  heuce,  lastly,  the  astounding  belief  that  an  act  uf 
parliament  can  abrogate  one  of  Nature's  decrees — can, 
for  instance,  render  it  criminal  in  a  trader  to  buy  gooJs 
in  France,  and  bring  them  here  to  sell,  whilst  the  moral 
law  says  it  is  criminal  to  prevent  him !  As  though  con- 
duct could  be  made  right  or  wrong  by  the  votes  of  some 
men  wtting  in  a  room  in  Westminster  I  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this — in  spite  of  the  falne  theories  and  mischievous  in- 
terferences, the  numberless  oppressions,  disasters,  and 
miseries,  in  one  way  or  other  traceable  to  it,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  this  power-worship  has  fulGUed,  and  does  a: 
fulfil,  a  very  important  function,  and  that  it  may  adv| 
tageously  last  as  long  as  it  can. 

§  8.  Tiiat  it  cannot  last  longer  than  needful  may  be 
readily  proved.  In  a  way  equally  simple  and  perfect  it  ia 
made  to  decline  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  without.  The 
very  feeling,  during  whose  minority  it  exercises  regency 
over  men,  becomes  the  destroyer  of  its  power.  Detween 
the  temporary  ruler  and  the  ultimate  rightful  one, 
there  is  an  unceasing  conflict,  in  which  the  wane  of  iu- 
fiueoce  on  the  one  side  is  necessitated  by  its  growth  on 
the  other. 

For,  as  already  sbowu  (p.  115),  the  sense  of  rights,  fa 
whose   sympathetic  excitement  men    are  led  to   bcliuj 
justly  toward  each  other,  is  the  same  sense  of  rights^ 
which  they  are  prompted  to  assert  their  own  o 
own  liberty  of  action — their  own  freedom  to  exercaso  ti 
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&cuitie?,  and  to  resist  every  encroachment.  This  iinpulge 
brooks  no  restraint,  save  that  imposed  by  fellow  feeling ; 
and  disputes  all  assamption  of  extra  privilege  by  whomso- 
ever made.  Consequently,  it  is  in  perpetual  antagonism 
with  a  sentiment  which  ddights  in  subserviency.  "  Rev- 
erence this  authority,"  snggesta  power-worship.  "Why 
should  I?  who  set  it  over  me?"  demands  instinct  of  free- 
dom, "  Obey,"  whispers  the  one,  "  Ilel>el,"  mutters  the 
other.  "  I  will  do  what  your  Highness  bids,"  says  the 
one  with  bated  breath,  "  Pray,  sir,"  shouts  the  other, 
"  who  are  you,  that  you  should  dictate  to  me?"  "This 
man  ia  Divinely  appointed  to  rule  over  us,  and  wo  ought 
therefore  to  submit,"  argues  the  one.  "  I  tell  you,  no," 
replies  the  other;  "we  have  Divinely-endorsed  claims  to 
freedom,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  ihem."  And  thus 
the  controversy  goes  on:  conduct  during  each  phase  of 
civiliKation  being  determined  by  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  two  feelings.  Whilst  yel  too  feeble  to  be  operative 
as  a  social  restraiut,  moral  sense,  by  its  scarcely-heard 
protest,  does  not  hinder  a  predominant  hero-worship  JVom 
giving  possibility  to  the  most  stringent  despotism.  Grad- 
ually, as  it  grows  strong  enough  to  deter  men  from  the 
grosser  trespasses  npon  each  other,  does  it  also  grow 
strong  enough  to  struggle  successfully  against  that  excess 
of  coercion  no  longer  required.  And  when  it  shall  finally 
have  attained  sufficient  power  to  give  men,  by  its  reflex 
function,  so  perfect  a  regard  for  each  other's  rights  as  to 
make  government  needless;  then  will  it  also,  by  its  direct 
functii'n,  give  men  so  wakeful  a  jealousy  of  their  own 
rights  as  to  make  govenuncnt  impossible,  A  Airtbtf 
•xamjile,  this,  of  the  admirable  simplicity  of  nature, 
riie  same  sentiment  which  fits  ns  for  freedom,  itself  makes 
as  free. 

Of  course  the  instinitions  of  any  given  age  exhibit 
•ompromise  made  by  these  contending  moral  forces 
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wgtiing  of  their  last  trace.  Between  the  state  of  unlimit«tl 
government  siixing  from  Bupremacy  of  the  one  feeliog,' 
aiiil  the  Btate  of  no  government  ftridng  from  snpre 
of  iho  other,  tie  intermediate  forms  of  social  orgsnisa 
beginning  with  "  liespotiem  tempered  by  MsassiiiatioJ 
isn-l  ending  with  that  highest  development  of  the  repre 
ntive  system,  under  whicti  the  right  of  constituents  ^ 
instruct  their  delegates  is  fully  admitted — a  system  whid 
by  making  the  nation  at  large  a  deliberative  iKidy,  i 
reducing  the  legislative  assembly  to  an  executive,  carr 
self-government  lo  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  tl 
exietence  of  a  ruling  power.  Of  oeceBsily  the  mixed  c 
Btitutions  that  characterize  this  transition  period,  are  tn 
the  abstract  absurd.  The  two  feelings  answering  to  the 
popular  and  monarcbical  elements,  being  antagonistio, 
give  utterance  to  antagonistic  ideas.  And  to  suppose 
that  these  can  be  consistently  nnited,  is  to  suppose  thai 
j/ca  and  no  can  be  reconciled.  The  monarchical  theory  ie, 
that  the  people  are  in  duty  bound  to  submit  themselves 
with  all  humility  to  a  certain  individual — ought  to  be 
loyal  to  liim — ought  to  give  allegiance  to  him,  that  is — 
ought  to  subordinate  their  wills  to  his  wiU.  Coutmri- 
wise  the  democratic  theory — either  as  specifically  defined, 
or  as  embodied  in  our  own  constitution  under  the  form  of 
a  power  to  withhold  Bupplies  and  in  the  legal  fiction  that 
the  citizen  assents  to  the  laws  he  has  to  obey — is,  that  thfl 
people  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  one,  bnt 
should  fulfil  their  own  wills.  Xow  these  are  flat  contrt 
dictions,  which  no  reasoning  can  Uarmonir.e.  If  ft  ki^ 
may  riglitfuUy  claim  obedience,  then  should  that  c 
ence  be  entire;  else  there  starts  up  the  untuisweni1)| 
ijuestion — why  must  wc  obey  in  this  aud  not  In  tlta 
But  if  men  ahould  mamly  rule  themselves,  then  sfaoi 
ihey  rule  ihemselves  altogether.  Otherwise  it  may  || 
^ked — why  are  they  their  own  masters  in  such  and  n 
cases,  nmi  not  in  the  rest' 
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Nevertheless,  thongli  these  mixed  goveninionts,  com- 
bining as  they  do  two  matnallf-deBtnictive  hypotheses, 
me  utterly  irmtioiial  in  principle,  they  must  of  necessity 
exi^t,  BO  long  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  mixed  con- 
ilitutioD  of  the  partially-adapted  man.  And  it  ecems  tltat 
the  radical  incongruity  pervading  them  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  men,  whilst  there  exists  a  corresponding  incoo- 
gruity  in  their  own  natures:  a  good  illustration  of  the  law 
that  opinion  is  ultimately  determined  by  the  feelings,  and 
not  by  the  intellect. 

§  9.  How  completely,  indeed,  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  in  thcBe  matters  depend  upon  the  balance  of 
impulses  existing  in  men,  may  be  worth  considering  a 
moment.  And  first,  observe  that  no  tracing  out  of  actions 
to  their  final  good  or  bad  couscqucnces,  ia,  by  itself,  capa- 
ble of  generating  approbation,  or  reprobation,  of  those 
actions.  Could  it  do  this,  men's  moral  codes  would  bo 
high  or  low,  according  as  they  made  these  analyses  well 
or  ill,  that  b — according  to  their  intelleotaal  acuteness. 
Whence  it  would  follow,  that  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
n  of  equal  intelligence  should  bare  like  ethical  theories, 
whilst  contemporaries  should  have  unlike  ones,  if  their 
reflective  powera  are  unlike.  But  facts  do  not  answer  to 
these  inferences.  On  the  contrary,  they  point  to  the  law 
above  specilied.     Both  history  and  daily  experience  prove 

a  that  men's  ideas  of  rectitude  correspond  to  the  seutL 
ments  and  instincts  predominating  in  them  (pp.  37,  177, 
Sii2).  We  constantly  read  of  tyrants  defending  their 
claims  to  unlimited  sway  as  being  Divinely  authorized. 
The  rifihtg  of  rival  princes  wore  of  old  asserted  by  their 
respective  purtisans,  and  are  still  asserted  by  modern 
legitimists,  willt  the  same  warmth  tliat  the  most  ardeuC 
demoomt  asscrtti  tlie  rights  of  man.  To  those  living  ia  LIm 
feudal  times,  so  unquestionable  secmod  the  duty  of  aertt  M 
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ubcy  tlicir  lords,  thnt  Luther  (no  doabt  actuig  coaM 
tioiiely)  nrgcil  the  burons  to  vcii^catic«  on  th 
pnutiinta,  cHlIing  on  nil  who  could  "to  stab  thera,  i 
(litm  down,  mid  ilosh  thfif  brains  ont,  as  if  tbey  i 
mild  dogs."  Moreover,  we  shall  find,  that  abeeitre  of  iHc 
ethical  Bcntiincnt  completely  dianbles  the  mind  Ax>m 
nislizing  the  abstract  title  of  the  human  being  to  freccioni. 
Tlins,  with  all  hiH  high  ronsoning  powers,  Plato  could  cou- 
oeive  of  nothing  better  for  his  ideal  republic  thnu  a  By»- 
teni  of  class  despotism ;  and,  indeed,  up  to  his  tinK*,  and 
long  ttflcr  it,  there  seems  to  have  existed  no  mau  who  saw 
any  thing  wrong  in  slavery.  It  is  narrated  of  Colonel 
D'Oyley,  the  first  governor  of  Jamaica,  that  witliin  s  few 
days  after  having  issued  an  order  "for  the  distribution  to 
the  army  of  1701  Bibles,"  he  signed  another  order  for  iha 
"  payment  of  the  enmrne  of  twenty  pounds  Bl.eriiug,  out 
of  the  impost  money,  to  pay  for  fifteen  doggs,  brought  by 
John  Hoy,  for  the  hunting  of  the  negroes."  Tlie  holding 
of  slaves  by  ministers  of  religion  in  America  is  a  parallel 
fuet.  We  read  that  the  Cbiuese  cannot  understand  wfa; 
European  women  are  treated  with  respect;  and  that  tbi 
attribute  the  circumstance  to  the  exercise  of 
arts  by  them  over  the  men.  Here  and  there  amongst » 
selves,  aiialogouB  phenomena  may  be  detected.  For  ex- 
ample, Dr,  Mobcrly,  of  Winehoaler  College,  has  wntlen  a 
book  to  defend  fagging,  which  he  says,  as  a  system 
school-government,  gives  "  more  security  of  essential  d 
seated  goodness  than  any  other  which  can  be  dcvi 
Again,  ill  a  recent  pamphlet,  signed  "A  Country  Par 
it  is  maintained,  that  "you  must  convert  tho  Cbartifll 
spirit  as  you  would  reform  tho  drunkard's  spirit,  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  a  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  God."  Bal 
the  Btr»ngest  peculiarity  exhibited  by  those  deficient  % 
sense  of  rights — or  rather  tliat  which  looks  the  etrangl 
to  US — is  their  inability  to  recognize  their  o 
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We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  Lieutenant  Bernard,*  that 
in  the  Portuguese  aettlemcnte  on  the  African  coast,  tho 
Free  negroes  are  "  taunted  by  the  slaves  ag  having  nc 
white  man  to  look  after  Ihcm,  and  sec  them  righted  when 
oppressed ;"  and  it  is  said  that  in  America  the  slaves 
themselves  look  down  upon  the  irce  blitcks,  and  call  them 
rubbish.  Which  anomalous-looking  facts  are,  however, 
easily  conceivable  when  we  remember  that  here  in  Eng- 
land, in  this  nineteenth  century,  most  women  defend  that 
state  of  servitude  in  which  they  are  held  by  men. 

To  account,  by  any  current  hypothesis,  for  the  number- 
less disagreements  in  men's  ideas  of  riglit  and  wrong  hero 
briefly  exemplified,  seems  scarcely  possible.  But  on  the 
theory  that  opinion  is  a  resultant  of  moral  forces,  whose 
equilibrium  varies  with  every  race  and  epoch — that  is, 
with  every  phase  of  adaptation — the  rationale  is  self-evi- 
dent. Nor,  indeed,  considering  the  matter  closely,  does 
it  appear  that  society  could  ever  hold  together  were  not 
opinion  thus  dependent  upon  the  balance  of  feelings.  For 
were  it  otherwise,  races  yet  needing  coercive  government 
might  reason  their  way  to  the  conclusion  that  coercive 
government  was  bad,  as  readily  as  more  advanced  racea. 
The  Russians  might  see  despotism  to  be  wrong,  and  free 
iustitulions  to  be  right,  as  clearly  as  we  do.  And  did 
they  see  this,  social  dissolution  would  ensue;  for  it  ia  not 
conceivable  that  they  would  any  longer  remain  contented 
under  that  stringent  rule  needed  to  keep  tliem  In  tho 
«ocial  slate. 


if  10.  The  process  by  which  a  change  of  political 
ii  rangeiuents  ia  effected,  when  the  incengruity  belwwn 
ihom  and  the  popular  character  beeomea  sufficient,  must  be 
itself  in  keeping  with  that  character,  and  must  be  violeut 
or  peaceful  accordingly.  There  are  not  a  few  who  exchuna 
■  "  T^rw  Yean'  Cnaae  in  'Ju  MotmAiqu*  Ciamd," 
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against  all  resolutions  wroaght  out  by  force  of  arms,  for* 
getting  that  the  quality  of  a  revolution,  like  that  of  an 
institution,  is  determined  by  the  natures  of  those   who 
make  it.     Moral  suasion  is  very  admirable ;  good  for  as  ; 
good,  indeed,  for  all  who  can  be  induced  to  use  it.    But  to 
sup])ose  tliat,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  social  growth,  moral 
suasion  can  be  employed,  or,  if  employed,  would  answer,  is 
to  overlook  the  conditions.     Stating  the  case  mechanically, 
we  may  say  that  as,  in  proportion  to  their  unfitness  for 
associated  life,  the  framework  within  which  men  are  re- 
strained must  be  strong,  so  must  the  efforts  required  to 
break  up  tliat  framework,  when  it  is  no  longer  fit,  be  con- 
vulsive.    The  existence  of  a  government  which  does  not 
bend  to  the  popular  will — a  despotic  government — pre- 
supposes  several  circumstances  which  make  any  change 
but  a  violent  one  impossible.     First,  for  coercive  rule  to 
have  been  practicable,  implies  in  the  people  a  predominance 
of  that  awe  of  power  ever  indicative  of  still  lingering  sav- 
anfoiicss.     ilkloreovcr,  with  a  large  amount  of  power-worship 
]) resent,  disaffection  can  take  place  only  when  the  cumula- 
tive evils  of  misgovernment  have  generated  great  exaspera- 
tion.    Add  to  which,  that  as  abundance  of  the  sentiment 
upholding  external  rule,  involves  lack  of  the  sentiments 
producing  internal  rule,  no  such  check  to  excesses  as  that 
afforded  by  a  due  regard  for  the  lives  and  claims  of  others, 
can  be  operative.     And  where  there  are  comparatively 
active  destructive  propensities,  extreme  anger,  and    defi- 
cient self-restraint,  violence  is  inevitable.     Peacefid  revo- 
lutions occur  under  quite  different  circumstances.     They 
become  possible  only  when  society,  no  longer  consisting 
of  members  so  antaijfonistic,  begins  to  cohere  from  its  own 
internal  organization,  and  needs  not  be  kept  together  by 
unyielding  external  restraints;  and  when,  by  consequence 
the  force  required  to  effect  change  is  less.     They  become 
possible  on'v  when  men,  having  acquired  greater  adapta 
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tion  to  the  social  state,  will  neither  inflict  on  each  other 
nor  submit  to,  iuch  eitreme  oppressions,  and  when,  ther& 
fore,  the  causes  of  popular  indignation  are  diraiiuBhed. 
They  become  poBBible  only  Tvhen  character  haa  grown 
more  sympathetic,  and  when,  as  a  resnit  of  this,  the  ten 
dency  toward  angry  retaliation  is  partially  neutralized. 
Indeed,  the  very  idea  that  reforms  may  and  ought  to 
be  effected  peacefully  implies  a  large  endowment  of  the 
moral  sense.  Without  this,  such  an  idea  cannot  even  be 
conceived,  much  less  carried  out ;  with  this,  it  may  be 
bo!h. 

llence,  we  must  look  upon  social  convulsions  as  upon 
other  natnral  phenomena,  which  work  themselves  out  iu  a 
certain  inevitable,  analterable  way.  We  may  lament  the 
bloodshed — may  wish  it  had  been  avoided  ;  bat  it  is  folly 

suppose  that,  the  popular  character  remaining  the  same, 
things  could  have  been  managed  differently.  J^each  and 
inch  events  had  not  occurred,  say  yon,  the  reanlt  would 
have  been  otherwise;  (/"this  or  that  man  had  lived,  he 
would  have  prevented  the  catastrophe.  Do  not  be  thus 
ileceived.  These  changes  are  brought  about  by  a  power 
far  above  individual  wills.  Men  who  seem  the  prime 
movers,  are  merely  the  tools  with  which  it  works ;  and 
were  they  absent,  it  would  quickly  find  others.  Incon- 
grnity  between  character  and  institutions  is  the  disturbing 
force,  and  a  revolution  is  the  act  of  restoring  equiUbrium. 
Accidental  circumstances  modify  the  process,  but  do  not 

jeptibly  alter  the  effect.  They  precipitate;  they  re- 
tard ;  they  intensify  or  ameliorate ;  but,  let  a  few  yean 
elapse,  and  the  same  end  Is  arrived  at,  no  matter  what  tb« 
special  events  passed  through. 

That  these  violent  overturniugs  of  early  iiiBtitntioni 
fail  to  do  what  their  originators  hope,  and  that  they  finally 
result  in  the  setting  up  of  institutions  not  mnch  better 
than  those  siniersodi-d,  in  very  true  (p.  270),     But 
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the  losB  tnte  tfaat  the  modifications  they  eOect  ntL    bo 
effected  in  no  other  way.     Non-adaptation  neccssitatffl  ft 
bad  mode  of  making  changes,  as  well  as  a  bad  politii 
urganbeation.     Xot  only  mnst  the  habituai  mic  it  calls 
be  geverc,  bot  even  small  ameliorations  of  this  caniioi 
obtained  without  much  Buffering.     Conversely,  tbe 
oanses  which  render  a  better  social  state  possiUe,  r 
the  successive  modifications  of  it  eaucr.     These  < 
under  less  pressure  j  with  smaller  disturbance ;  and 
n^quently:  until,  by  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  amounta 
and  intervals  of  change,  the  process  merges  into  one  of 
umnterrapted  growth. 

§  11.  There  is  another  fonn  under  whicb  civUiz»- 
tion  can  be  generalized.  We  may  consider  it  as  a  pro. 
grees  toward  that  constitution  of  man  and  society 
required  for  the  compk-te  manifestation  of  every  one's 
indi\-iduality.  To  be  that  which  he  naturally  is — to  do 
jnsl  what  he  would  spontaneously  do — is  essential  to  the 
full  happiness  of  each,  and  therefore  to  the  greatest  bapja- 
ness  of  all.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  adaptadon,  our 
advance  must  be  toward  a  state  in  which  this  entire  aati»- 
faction  of  every  desire,  or  perfect  fulfilment  of  individuaJ 
lifb,  becomes  possible.  In  the  beginning  it  is  impossible, 
tf  uncontrolled,  the  impulses  of  the  abori^nal  man  pro- 
duce anarchy.  Hither  his  individnality  must  be  curbed, 
or  society  mnst  dissolve.  With  ourselves,  though 
restraint  is  still  needful,  the  private  will  of  the  ctti> 
ten,  not  being  so  destructive  of  order,  has  more  plawj 
And  further  progress  must  be  toward  increased  e 

B  of  perBonat  claims,  and  a  subordination  of  wbat«v«| 
limits  them. 

There  arc  plenty  of  facts  illustrating  the  doctrine  tJ 
under  primitive  govemmenla  the  repression  of  indi'vitt 
nality  is  grcatoai,  \nd  that  it  becomes  less   ai 
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Tance.  Referring  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  AsByria,  Cliina, 
and  UindoetuD,  ns  contrasted  with  those  of  Greece,  Mr. 
Grote  says,  "  The  religious  and  political  sanction,  some- 
times combined  and  eometimes  separate,  determined  for 
every  one  his  mode  of  life,  his  creed,  his  duties,  and  his 
place  in  society,  without  leaving  any  scope  for  the  will  or 
reason  of  the  individual  himself."  The  ownership  of  poo- 
pic  by  rulers,  from  its  pure  form  under  Darius,  tbrough 
its  various  modifications  down  to  the  time  of  "Z'etaf  e'wf 
mot"  and  as  even  still  typified  amongst  ourselves  in  tha 
expression, "  my  subjects,"  must  be  considered  as  a  greater 
or  less  merging  of  many  individualities  into  one.  The 
parallel  relationships  of  slaves  or  serfs  to  their  master,  and 
of  the  family  to  its  head,  have  implied  the  same  thing.  In 
short,  all  despotisms,  whether  political  or  religious,  whether 
of  sex,  of  caste,  or  of  custom,  maybe  generalized  as  Umita- 
lioQs  of  individuality,  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  civili- 

Of  course,  in  advancing  from  the  one  extreme,  in  which 
the  state  is  every  thing  and  the  individual  nothing,  to  the 
other  extreme,  in  which  the  individual  is  every  thing  und 
the  slate  nothing,  society  must  paaa  through  many  intei^ 
mediate  phases.  Aristocracy  and  democracy  are  not,  as 
they  have  been  called,  separate  and  conflicting  principles; 
but  they  and  their  various  mixtures  with  each  other  and 
with  monarchy  mark  the  stages  in  this  progress  toward 
•mmplete  individuality.  Nor  is  it  only  by  amelioration 
of  governmental  forma  that  the  growth  of  private  daiini 
as  opposed  to  public  ones  is  shown.  It  is  shown,  too,  by 
the  alteration  in  voluntary  unions — in  political  parties,  for 
the  manifest  tendency  of  which  id  toward  disso- 
lutino,  by  internal  divisions,  by  diminution  of  power  over 
their  members,  by  increasing  heterogeneity  of  opinion, 
that  is — by  the  spread  of  a  personal  independence  fatal  to 
them.     Still  better  do  the  changes  in  religious  organli 
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tions  illustrate  this  law.  That  multiplication  of  sects 
which  has  been  going  on  in  these  latter  times  with  increas- 
ing rapidity,  and  which  is  now  so  abundantly  exemplified 
by  the  severing  of  the  Establishment  into  Evangelical, 
High  Church,  and  Puseyite ;  again,  by  the  Free  Church 
secession ;  again,  by  the  schism  of  the  Methodists ;  again, 
by  Unitarian  differences;  again,  by  the  splitting-oflT  of 
numberless  local  congregations  not  to  be  classed;  and, 
again,  by  the  preaching  that  identity  of  opinion  should 
not  be  the  bond  of  union — ^the  universal  tendency  to  sep- 
arate thus  exhibited,  is  simply  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
a  growing  assertion  of  individuality  comes  out.  Ulti- 
mately, by  continual  subdivision,  what  we  call  sects  will 
disappear ;  and  in  place  of  that  artificial  uniformity,  ob- 
tained by  stamping  men  after  an  authorized  pattern,  there 
will  arise  one  of  nature's  uniformities — a  general  similar- 
ity, with  infinitesimal  differences. 

§  12.  From  the  point  of  view  now  arrived  at,  we 
may  discern  how  what  is  termed  in  our  artificial  classifica- 
tions of  truth,  morality^  is  essentially  one  with  physical 
truth — is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  transcendental  physiology. 
That  condition  of  things  dictated  by  the  law  of  equal 
freedom — that  condition  in  which  the  individuality  of  each 
may  be  unfolded  without  limit,  save  the  like  individuali- 
ties of  others — that  condition  toward  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  mankind  are  progressing,  is  a  condition  toward 
which  the  whole  creation  tends.  Already  it  has  been  in- 
cidentally pointed  out  that  only  by  entire  fulfilment  of 
the  moral  law  can  life  become  complete  (p.  1 95) ;  and  now 
we  shall  fiud  tliat  all  life  whatever  may  be  defined  as  a 
quality,  of  which  aptitude  to  fulfil  this  law  is  the  highr  st 
manifestation. 

A  theory  of  life  developed  by  Coleridge  has  prepared 
the  way  for  tins  generalization.     "  By  life,"  says  he,  "  I 
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everywiiert  mcnn  the  true  idea  of  Ufo,  or  that  most  gen- 
era! form  under  whkh  lifo  manifests  itself  to  ns,  wliit-li  in- 
cludes all  other  furms.  This  I  have  stated  to  be  the  (ctc 
d4;ncy  to  individuation/  and  the  degrees  or  intensities  of 
life  to  consist  in  the  progressiTe  realiEations  of  this  ten- 
dency." To  make  thia  definition  intelligible,  a  few  of  tlif 
facts  sought  to  be  expressed  by  it  must  be  specilied — fautn 
exemplifying  the  contrast  between  low  and  high  types  of 
Btructure,  and  low  and  high  degrees  of  vitality. 

Restricting  our  iltastrations  to  the  anima]  Icingdom, 
and  beginning  where  the  vital  attributes  are  most  obscnre, 
we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  genus  Porifera,  creatures  con- 
sisting of  nothing  but  amorphous  semi-fluid  jelly,  sup- 
ported upon  homy  fibres  {sponge}.  This  jelly  possesses 
no  Bensitiveness,  has  no  organs,  absorbs  nutriment  from 
the  water  which  permeates  its  mass,  and,  if  cut  in  pieces, 
lives  on,  in  each  part,  as  before.  So  that  this  "gelatinoup 
film,"  as  it  has  been  called,  shows  little  more  individualit] 
than  a  formless  lump  of  inanimate  matter,  for,  like  ttiat,  it 
possesses  no  distinction  of  parts,  and,  like  that  also,  has 
no  greater  completeness  than  the  pieces  it  is  divided  into. 
In  the  com[Kmnd  polyps  which  stand  nest,  and  with  whi<  b 
Coleridge  commences,  the  progress  toward  individuality 
is  manifest;  for  there  is  now  distinction  of  parts.  To  tl>e 
originally  unilbrm  gelatinous  mass  with  canals  running 
through  it,  we  have  superadded,  in  the  Aleyonida,  a  nnm- 
oer  of  digestive  sacks,  with  accompanying  mouths  and 
tentacles.  Hero  is,  evidently,  a  partial  segregation  into 
individualities — a  progress  toward  separateness.  Tbi  re  is 
still  complete  community  of  nutrition ;  whilst  each  Jiolyp  I 
has  a  certain  independent  sensitiveness  and  contractility. 
From  this  stage  onwanls,  there  appear  tu  be  several  j 
routes;  one  through  the  Cora£/(f(«,  in  which  the  polyp-Mar-  I 
ing  mass  surrounds  a  oalcaroua  axis,  up  to  the  Tabtporida,  J 
hich  the  polys,  no  longer  united,  inhabit  separate  ccllS|  J 
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Beat«d  in  a  common  calcareous  framework.  But  Coleridg* 
has  overlooked  the  remarkable  mode  in  wltich  those  com 
mnnUt  polyps  are  linked  with  higher  individual  orgftn 
isms  hy  the  traueitioDal  arrangement  seen  in  the  common 
Ilydroe,  or  fresh-water  polyps  of  our  ponds.  These  crea- 
tures (which  are  in  structure  similar  to  th?  separate  rnenn 
bera  of  the  compound  animal  above  described),  raaltiply 
by  gemm:ition,  that  is,  by  the  budding  out  of  young  oues 
from  tlie  body  of  the  pareut.  "Daring  the  first  period  of 
the  formation  of  these  sprouts,  they  are  evidently  conl 
uouB  with  the  general  substance  from  which  they  arii 
and  even  when  considerably  perfected,  and  posseased 
an   internal   cavity  and   teutacula,  their  stomachs  freelj 

conimunicate  with  that  of  their  parent As  mod 

as  the  newly-formed  hydra  is  capable  of  catching  prey,  it 
begins  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  its  parent;  the 
which  it  captures  passing  through  the  aperture  at  itA 
into  the  body  of  the  original  polyp.  At  length,  when  tl 
young  is  fiilly  formed,  and  ripe  for  independent  existent 
the  point  of  uuion  between  the  two  becomes  more  and 
more  slender,  until  a  slight  effort  ou  the  part  of  either  is 
Bufficjenl  to  detach  them,  and  the  process  is  completed. . . . 
Sometimes  six  or  seven  gemmie  have  been  observed  to 
sprout  at  once  from  the  same  hydra;  and  although  the 
whole  process  is  concluded  in  twenty-four  hours,  not  on- 
frequently  a  third  generation  may  be  observed  sprin^iig 
from  the  newly-formed  poljrps  even  before  their  separation 
from  their  parent ;  eighteen  have  in  this  manner  been  seen 
onited  into  one  group."  •  Now  here  is  a  creature  which 
cannot  be  strictly  called  either  simple  or  componnd. 
Nominally,  it  is  an  individual ;  practically,  it  never  is  ao. 
In  the  alcyonidc  polyp  many  individnals  are  permanently 
oiiitcd  together :  in  this  genos  they  are  temporarify  united, 
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ni  ^o  far  oa  particular  individualB  are  concemeil,  bnt  oth- 
erwise permanently  so ;  for  there  is  alwa^  &  group,  though 
that  group  keeps  changing  its  members.  Indeed,  may  we 
not  nay  that  the  "  tendency  to  individuation  "  is  here  mo«t 
vtmble;  seeing  that  the  Uydnm  are,  as  it  were,  perpetually 
striving  to  become  individuals,  without  succeeding  ?  Autf 
may  we  not  further  Bay  that  in  the  gradually-decreasing 
recurrence  of  this  budding,  and  the  simnltaneouB  appear- 
ance of  a  higher  method  of  roprodaction  by  ova  (which 
in  the  Bryoioa  coexists  with  a  comparatively  languid 
gommiition),  tliis  "  tendency  to  individuation  "  is  still  fur- 
ther manifested  F 

After  complete  separatenese  of  organisms  has  been  at^ 
rived  at,  the  law  is  still  seen  in  succesaiTe  improvements 
of  Btrncture.  By  greater  in  dividual  it  y  of  parts — by 
greater  distinctness  in  the  nature  and  functions  of  these, 
are  all  creatures  possessing  high  vitality  distinguished 
from  inferior  ones.  Those  Hydra  just  referred  to,  which 
are  mere  bags,  with  t«ntaclea  round  the  orifice,  may  b« 
turned  inside  out  with  impunity :  the  stomach  becomoa 
akin,  and  the  skin  stomach.  Ilere,  then,  is  evidently  no 
speciality  of  character;  the  duties  of  stomach  and  skia 
are  performed  by  one  tissue,  which  is  not  yet  indialditai' 
tEed  into  two  separate  parts,  adapted  to  separate  ends. 
The  contrast  between  this  state  and  that  in  which  such  a 
distinction  exists,  will  sufficiently  explain  what  is  meant  by 
individuation  of  organs.  Uow  clearly  this  individuation 
of  organs  is  traceable  throughout  the  whole  range  of  ani- 
mal life,  may  be  seen  in  the  snccessive  forms  which  the 
nervous  system  assumes. '  Thus  In  the  Acrila,  a  class  com- 
prehending all  the  genera  above  mentioned,  "  no  nervooi 
filaments  or  masses  have  been  discovered,  and  the  ncuriaa 
nervous  matter  is  supposed  to  be  dtflflised  in  a  molecolai 
idition  through  the  body,"*     In  the  ches  ncit  abovt 
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tills,  toe  JVcmetf iwwwp^  wS^JM  the  first  step  toward  Uiill 
viduntioD  of  "  tlie  nervouB  syBtem ;  the  nervoiiB  luatler  i| 
diBtinctly  Bggro;;.'»lied  into  filamentB."  •  In  ihe  Jton 
ffanffliuta,  it  ia  still  farther  concentrated  into  &  number  a 
sitiull  L'qUAl-eiieil  masses — ganglia.  Id  the  HUarogaf*ffUt 
fa,  tKirae  uf  these  Binall  inaBsea  are  collected  together  iutj 
Inrger  ones.  Fioally,  in  the  Verlebrala,  the  greater  j 
uf  the  nervous  centres  are  united  to  form  a  brain, 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  there  has  simnltaneoualy  takol 
place  jost  tlie  same  process  of  condensation  into  disth 
systems — muscular,  respiratory,  nutritive,  excretive,  i 
sorbent,  circulatory,  tfcc, — and  of  these  a^ain  into  separatti 
parts,  with  special  functions. 

The  changes  of  vital  manifestation  associated  with  a 
conscquenl  upon  those  changes  of  structure,  have  tlu 
same  significance.  To  possesH  a  greater  variety  of  6 
of  instincts,  of  powers,  of  qualities — to  be  more  complei 
in  character  and  attributes,  is  to  be  more  completely  ilis. 
tinguishable  from  all  other  created  things;  or  to  exhibit  a 
more  marked  individuality.  For,  manifestly,  as  thoro  are 
some  properties  which  all  entities,  organic  and  inorgaalo, 
have  in  common,  namely,  weight,  mobility,  inertia,  Ac  ; 
and  as  there  are  additional  properties  which  uU  orgaoio 
entities  have  in  common,  namely,  powers  of  growth  and 
multiplication;  and  as  there  ar«  yet  further  properties 
whJob  the  higher  organic  entities  have  in  common,  namely, 
sight,  hearing,  &c, ;  then  those  still  higher  organic  entities 
possessing  characteristics  not  shared  in  by  the  rest,  thereby 
differ  from  a  larger  number  of  entities  than  the  rest,  an4 
differ  in  more  points — that  is,  arc*more  separate,  more  U^ 
dividual.  Observe,  agjuu,  that  the  greater  power  of  solP 
preservation  shown  by  beings  of  superior  type  may  alao 
be  generalised  under  this  same  term — a  "  tendency  to  r 
dividaation."    The  lower  the  organism,  the  more  is  it  ■ 
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the  mercy  of  extemal  circuniBtanceB.  It  is  continually 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by^  the  clementB,  by  want  of  food, 
by  enemies ;  and  eventually  is  so  dcBtroyed  in  nearly  all 
cases.  That  is,  it  lacks  power  to  preserve  its  individual- 
ity ;  and  loses  this,  either  by  returning  to  the  fonn  of  in- 
organic matter,  or  bj-  absorption  into  some  other  itidivid- 
ality.  Con\ersely,  where  there  is  Bti-ength,  sagacity, 
swiilncss  (all  of  them  indicative  of  superior  structure), 
there  is  corresponding  ability  to  maintain  life — to  prevent 
the  individuality  trotn  being  so  easily  dissolved ;  and  there- 
fore the  individuation  is  more  complete. 

Id  man  we  see  the  highest  manifestation  of  this  ten- 
dency. By  virtue  of  his  complexity  of  structure,  he  is 
furthest  removed  from  the  inorganic  world  in  which  there 
is  least  individuality.  Again,  his  intelligence  and  adapta- 
bility commonly  enable  him  to  maintain  life  to  old  ^^e — 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  his  existence ;  that  is,  to  fill  out 
the  limits  of  this  individuality  to  the  fulL  Again,  he  ia 
self-conscious;  that  is,  he  recognizes  his  own  individuality. 
And,  as  lately  shown,  even  the  change  observable  in  human 
affairs,  is  still  toward  a  greater  development  of  Individ- 
ality — may  still  be  described  as  "  a  tendency  to  individua- 
tion." 

But  note  lastly,  and  note  chiefly,  as  being  the  fact  to 
which  the  foregoing  sketch  is  introductory,  that  what  wo 
call  the  moral  law — the  law  of  equal  freedom,  is  the  law 
under  which  individuation  becomes  perfect ;  and  that  abil- 
ity to  recognize  and  act  up  to  this  law,  is  the  final  endow- 
ment of  humanity — an  endowment  now  in  process  of  evo- 
lution. The  increasing  assertion  of  personal  rights,  is  an 
increasing  demand  that  the  external  conditions  ncedliil  to 
a  complete  unfolding  of  the  individuality  shall  be  respect- 
Not  only  b  there  now  a  conscionsness  of  individual 
ity,  and  an  intelligence  whereby  individuality  may  be  pre- 
sei-ved ;  but  there  is  a  [tcrception  that  the  sphere  of  action 
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reqaiaite  for  dne  development  of  the  individoaiity  may  be 
claimed ;  and  a  correlative  desire  to  claim  it.    And  wl]«;ii 
llie  change  at  present  going  on  is  complete — when  i 
[wsBeasea  an  active  instinct  of  freedom,  together  with  I 
active  sympathy — then  wil]  all  the  still  existing  lioull 
tiona  to  individuality,  be  they  governmental  restraints,  fl 
l>e  they  the  aggressions  of  men  on  one  another,  ( 
Then,  none  will  be  hindered  from  duly  unfolding  their  g 
tnres;  for  whilst  every  one  maintains  his  own  cla 
will  respect  the  like  claims  of  others.     Then,  there  wUl  n 
longer  be  legislative  reetrictions  and  legislative  burdeov^ 
for  by  the  same  process  these  will  have  become  both  nee^  ~ 
leas  and  impossible.    Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  will  tliere  esist  beings  whose  individiudities 
can  be  expanded  to  the  full  in  all  directions.     And  tbaa, 
as  i>efore  s^d,  in  the  nitunate  man  perfect  morality,  pep- 
feet  Individuation,  and  perfect  life  will  be  siinultaneotislT 
reoUzed. 

§  13.  Yet  must  this  highest  individuation  be  joined 
with  the  greatest  mutual  dependence.  Paradoxical  though 
the  assertion  loolca,  the  progress  is  at  once  toward  com- 
plete scparateness  and  complete  nnion.  But  the  separate- 
ness  is  of  a  Icind  consistent  with  the  most  complex  combi- 
nations for  fulfilling  social  wants ;  and  the  union  is  of 
kind  that  does  not  hinder  entire  development  of  each 
sotiality.  Civilization  is  evolving  a  state  of  thir.gs  and 
kind  of  character,  in  which  two  apparently  conflicting 
(]nireuiGnt8  are  reconciled.  To  achieve  the  creative  pur* 
jiose — the  greatest  sum  of  happiness,  there  most  on  the 
one  hand  ei:i§t  an  amount  of  population  maintdnable  only 
by  the  best  possible  system  of  production ;  that  is,  by  the 
luost  elaborate  subdivision  of  labour;  that  is,  by  the  «x- 
tremest  mntiinl  dependence:  whilst  on  the  other  bant 
each  individual  must  Lave  the  opportunity  to  do 
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hie  deBiret  prompt.  Clearly  these  two  conditions  en  a  be 
harmouizcd  only  by  tliat  adaptation  bamanity  is  undergo- 
ing— that  procesa  daring  wbieh  all  dewres  inconsiBtent 
with  Mie  most  perfect  social  organization  are  dying  out, 
and  other  desires  corresponding  to  such  an  organization 
are  being  developed.  How  this  will  eventuate  in  produe* 
ing  at  once  perfect  individuation  and  perfect  mutual  de- 
peuilence,  may  not  be  at  once  obvious.  But  probably  un 
istration  will  anfficiently  elucidate  the  matter.  Here 
are  certain  domestic  affections,  which  can  be  gratified  only 
by  the  entablisbtnejit  of  relationships  with  other  beings. 
In  the  absence  of  those  beings,  and  the  consequent  do^ 
mancy  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded,  life 
is  incomplete — the  individuality  ia  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions. Now  as  the  normal  unfolding  of  the  conjugal  and 
parental  elemente  of  the  individuality  depends  on  having 
a  family,  so,  when  civilization  becomes  complete,  will  the 
normal  unfolding  of  all  other  elements  of  the  individuality 
depend  upon  the  existence  of  the  civilized  state.  Just 
that  kind  of  individuality  will  be  acquired  which  finds  in 
the  most  higbly-orgnniited  community  the  fittest  spher« 
for  its  manifestation — which  finds  in  each  social  arrange- 
ment a  condition  answering  to  some  faculty  in  itself— 
which  could  not,  in  fact,  expand  at  all,  if  otherwise  cir- 
cumstanced. The  ultimate  man  will  be  one  whose  private 
requirements  coincide  with  public  ones.  He  will  be  that 
manner  of  man,  who,  in  spontaneously  fulfilling  bis  own 
nature,  incidentally  performs  llie  funcl.ions  of  a  social  unit; 
and  yet  is  only  enabled  to  to  fulfil  his  own  nature,  by  all 
otherG  doing  the  like. 


§  14.  Howtruly,  indeed,  human  progress  ts  toward 
gi-cater  mutual  depondence,  as  well  as  toward  greater  in- 
dividnation — how  truly  the  welfare  of  each  is  daily  more 
involved  in  the  welfare  of  all — and  how  truly,  therefore. 
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It  is  the  interest  of  each  to  respect  the  interosU  of 
tnay,  with  advantage,  be  illustrated  at  len^h;  for  it 
fact  of  which  many  seeiu  wefully  ignorant.  Men  can- 
not break  that  vital  law  of  the  social  organism — the 
law  of  cqnal  freedom,  without  penalties  in  some  way  or 
other  coniiug  round  to  thetn.  Being  themBolTes  membetB 
of  the  community,  they  are  affected  by  whatever  affects 
it.  Upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  its  state  depends  tba 
greater  or  less  efficiency  with  which  it  admiuiBters  to  their 
wants;  and  the  less  or  greater  amount  of  evil  it  inflicts 
upon  them.  Through  those  vicious  arrangements  that 
hourly  gall  tliem,  they  feel  the  cumulative  result  of 
sins  against  the  social  law ;  their  own  sius  included, 
they  Buffer  for  these  sins,  not  only  in  entru  restraints 
alarms,  bat  iu  the  extra  labour  and  espeuse  reqoirecl 
compass  their  eods. 

That  every  trespass  produces  a  reaction,  partly  genei 
and  partly  special — a  reaction  which  is  extreme  in  pro] 
tion  as  the  trespass  is  great,  has  been  more  or  less  noticed 
■a  all  ages.  Thus  the  remark  is  aa  old  as  the  time  of 
Thales,  that  tyrants  rarely  die  natural  deaths.  From  bia 
day  to  oars,  the  thrones  of  the  Kaat  have  been  coDtinaaUy 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  their  successive  occupants. 
The  early  histories  of  all  European  states,  and  the  recent 
history  of  Russia,  illustrate  the  same  fact ;  and  if  we  art 
to  judge  by  bis  habits,  the  present  Czar  lives  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination.  Nor  is  it  true  that  those  who  bear 
universal  sway,  and  seem  able  to  do  as  they  please, 
really  do  so.  They  limit  their  own  freedom  iu  limili 
that  of  others:  their  despotism  recoils,  and  puts  thcro  a) 
in  bondage.  We  read,  for  instance,  that  the  Koman 
porors  were  the  puppets  of  their  soldiers.  "  In  the 
santine  palace,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  emperor  was  the 
slave  of  the  ceremonies  he  imposed."  Sjieaking  of 
Uilioua  etiquette  of  the  time  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
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de  Mnintenon  remarks,  "  Save  those  only  who  Jill  the  high- 
est stations,  I  know  of  none  more  nnfortunate  than  those 
who  envy  them.  If  you  could  only  form  an  idea  of  what 
it  is!"  The  same  reaction  is  felt  by  slave-owners.  Some 
of  the  West  India  planters  have  acknowledged  that  befora 
negro  emancipation  they  were  the  greatest  slaves  on  their 
estates.  The  Americans,  too,  are  shackled  in  various  ways 
by  their  own  injastice.  In  the  south,  the  whites  are  self 
coerced,  that  they  may  coerce  the  blacks.  Marriage  with 
one  of  the  mixed  race  is  forbidden ;  there  is  a  slave-owning 
qualification  for  senators;  a  man  may  not  liberate  hie  own 
slaves  without  leave ;  and  only  at  the  risk  of  lynching 
dare  any  one  say  a  word  in  favour  of  abolition. 

It  is,  indeed,  becoming  clear  to  most  that  these  groaa 
transgressions  return  npou  the  perpetrators — that  "  this 
even-handed  JQstice  commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poi- 
soned chalice  to  oar  own  lips ;  "  bnt  it  is  not  yet  clear  to 
them  that  the  like  is  true  of  those  leaser  transgressions 
thoy  are  themselves  guilty  of.  Probably  the  modem 
maintainers  of  class  power  can  see  well  enough  that  their 
feudal  ancestors  paid  somewhat  dearly  for  keeping  the 
maEses  in  thraldom.  They  can  see  that,  what  with  armous 
and  hidden  maU,  what  with  sliding  panels,  secret  passages, 
dimly-lighted  rooms,  precautions  against  poison,  and  con- 
stant fears  of  surprise  and  treachery,  these  barons  bad  bnt 
uncomfortable  lives  of  it  at  the  best.  They  can  see  how 
delusive  was  the  notion  that  the  greatest  wealth  was  to  be 
ol)taiiied  by  making  serfs  of  the  people.  They  can  sec 
that  in  Jacqueries  and  Gallician  massacres,  when  bonds- 
men glut  their  vengeanc«  by  burning  castles  and  slaugh- 
tering the  inmates,  there  arrive  fatal  settlements  of  long- 
standing balances.  Hut  they  cannot  see  that  their  own 
inequitable  deeds,  in  one  way  or  other,  come  home  to 
them.  Just  as  these  feudal  nobles  mistook  the  evils  thoy 
suffered  undei  for  unalterable  ordinalions  of  natm 
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dreamiiig  that  they  were  the  reflex  results  of  Ijiraony,  tQ 
do  their  descendants  fail  to  perceive  that  many  of  tbeif 
own  unhappinesseB  are  similarly  gciierated. 

And  yet,  whilst  in  some  cases  it  '.a  scarcely  possible  to- 
trace  the  secret  channels  through  which  our  miabehaTioor 
to  others  retiims  upon  us,  there  are  other  cases  id  whitA 
the  reaction  is  palpable.  An  audience  rushing  out  of  a 
theatre  on  fire,  and  in  tlieir  eagemens  to  get  before  each 
other  jamming  up  the  doorway  so  that  no  one  can  get 
through,  offers  a  good  example  of  unjust  selfishnees  d» 
feating  itself.  An  anatogons  result  may  be  witnessed  at 
the  American  ordinaries,  where  the  uttompts  of  greed] 
guests  to  get  more  than  a  &ir  share,  have  generated 
competition  in  fast  eating  which  not  only  frustrates  th< 
attempts,  but  entails  on  all,  immediate  loss  of  enjoymi 
and  permanent  ill-health.  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  enough, 
that  by  trespassing  upon  the  claims  of  others,  men  hurt 
themselves  also.  The  reaction  is  here  direct  and  imme- 
diate In  all  other  cases,  however,  reaction  is  equally 
sure,  though  it  may  come  round  by  some  circnitons  route, 
or  alter  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  or  in  an  unrecognized 
fbrm.  The  country  eqoiro  who  thinks  it  a  piece  of  pro- 
found policy  to  cle^r  his  estate  of  cottages,  that  he  may 
saddle  some  other  place  with  the  paupers,  forgets  that 
landowners  in  neighbouring  parishes  will  eventually  defeat 
him  by  doing  the  same;  or  that  If  he  is  so  situated  as  to 
settle  hia  labourers  upon  towns,  the  walking  of  extra  miles 
to  and  fro  must  gradually  tower  the  standard  of  a  day's 
irk,  raise  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and,  in  the  end,  d» 
crease  rent.  Kor  does  he  see  that  by  the  overcrowdod 
bedrooms  and  neglected  drainage  and  repairs  to  which 
:hifl  policy  leads,  he  is  generating  debility  or  disease,  and 
raising  his  poors'-rales  in  one  way,  whilst  he  lowers  them 
tn  another.  The  Dorsetshire  farmer  who  pays  wages  in 
tailings  of  wheitt  charged  above  market  price,  imac^uiei 
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he  is  economizing.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  loses 
more  than  the  difference  by  petty  thefts,  by  the  (leatrnc- 
tion  of  hifi  hedges  for  fuel,  by  the  consequent  pounding 
of  bis  cattle,  and  by  the  inurcasc  of  connty-rates,  for  the 
proseuution  of  robbers  and  poaohcre.  It  seems  very  clear 
to  the  tradtisman  that  all  extra  profit  made  by  adallurating 
goods,  is  so  much  pure  gain ;  and  for  a  while,  perhaps,  it 
may  be.  By-.ind-by,  however,  his  competitors  do  as  he 
does — are  in  a  measure  compelled  to  do  so — and  the  rate 
of  profit  is  then  brought  down  to  what  it  was  before. 
Meanwhile  the  general  practice  of  adulteration  has  been 
encouraged — has  got  into  other  departments — baa  dete- 
riorated the  articles  our  shopkeeper  buys ;  and  thus,  in  his 
capacity  of  consumer,  he  suffers  from  the  vicious  Bystcm 
he  has  helped  to  strengthen.  When,  during  negro  ap- 
prenticeship, the  West  India  planters  had  to  value  slaves 
who  wished  to  buy  themselves  off,  before  "  the  Queen's 
free,'*  they  no  doubt  thought  it  cunning  to  make  oath  to 
a  higher  worth  per  day  than  the  true  one.  But  when, 
awhile  after,  having  to  pay  wages,  they  had  their  own  es- 
timates quoted  to  them,  and  found  that  the  negroes  would 
take  nothing  leas,  they  probably  repented  of  their  dishon- 
esty. It  is  often  long  before  these  retoila  come ;  but  they 
do  come,  nevertheless.  See  how  the  Irish  landlords  are  at 
length  being  punished  for  their  rack-renting,  their  evic- 
tions, their  encouragement  of  middlemen,  and  their  utter 
recklesanesB  of  popular  wel&re.  Kote,  too,  bow  for  hav- 
ing abetted  those  who  wronged  the  native  Irish,  England 
to  pay  a  [(enalty,  in  the  sliape  of  loans  which  are  not 
refunded,  and  in  the  misery  produced  by  the  awarma  of 
indigent  immigrants,  who  tend  to  bring  down  her  own 
people  to  their  ieveh  Thus,  bo  they  committed  by  many 
or  by  few — be  they  seen  in  efforts  to  despoil  foreigners  by 
restrictive  duties,  or  tn  a  tradesman's  trickeries — ^breaches 
of  equity  are  unifumdy  self-defeating.    Whilst  men  con 
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limie  social  units,  they  cannot  transgress  the  life  princiiJ 
of  Bocicty  witliout  disastrous  consequences  somehow  < 
other  coming  back  upon  them. 

§  15.  Not  only  does  the  ultimate  welfare  of  tl 
citizen  demand  that  he  eliould  himself  conform  to  the 
moral  law ;  it  equally  concerns  him  that  every  one  shontd 
conform  to  it.  This  interdependence  which  the  social  state 
D<5i:cssltates  makes  all  men's  business  his  business,  in  r 
more  or  less  indirect  way.  To  people  whose  eyes  do  not 
wander  beyoud  their  ledgers,  it  seems  of  no  consequence 
how  the  affairs  of  mankind  go.  They  think  they  know, 
better  than  to  trouble  themselves  with  public  m&tl 
making  enemies  and  damaging  their  trade.  Yet  if  tl 
are  indeed  so  selfish  as  to  care  nothing  about  their  felloi 
creatures,  whilst  their  own  flesh-pots  are  well-filled,  let 
them  learn  that  they  have  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  in- 
terest at  stake.  Mere  pocket  pmdence  should  induce  them 
to  further  human  welfare,  if  no  higher  motive  will.  To 
help  ill  putting  things  on  a  joater  footing  will  eventually' 
pay.  The  diffusion  of  sound  principles  and  the  improve- 
ment of  public  morality,  end  in  diminishing  household  ex- 
penses. Can  they  not  see  that  when  buying  meat  aDd 
bread  and  groceries,  they  have  to  give  something  toward 
maintaining  prisons  and  police?  Can  they  not  see  that 
in  the  price  of  a  coat  they  are  charged  a  large  percentage 
to  cover  the  tailor's  bud  debts?  Every  transaction  ot 
their  lives  is  iu  some  way  hampered  by  the  general  Immo- 
rality. They  feel  it  in  the  rate  of  interest  demanded  fm- 
capital,  which  {neglecting  temporary  variations)  is  high  m 
proportion  as  men  are  bad.*  They  feel  it  in  the  amottnt 
of  attorneys'  bills;  or  iu  having  to  suffer  robbery,  lest  tlia 

*  VHun  diatuHieetj  ani  linpinTidciiM  are  eilrcmc,  npiul  caimot 
b»d  under  >0  to  40  per  cent.,  ■«  In  the  BunneM  erapin^ 
Um  time  of  Eing  Jofan — Su  U-.lfi  Palilteal  Eamotii;/. 
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law  sliould  commit  on  them  greater  robbery.  Thoy  feel 
it  in  their  share  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  a  year, 
which  our  metallic  cnrreney  costs.  They  feel  it  in  those 
collapses  of  trade,  whicli  follow  extensive  gambling  Bpeo- 
nlations.  It  seems  to  them  an  absurd  wa§te  of  time  to 
lielp  in  spi'cading;  indepeudence  amongst  men  ;  and  yet,  did 
Llicy  call  to  mind  how  those  railway  shaivs,  which  they 
bou^'lit  at  a  premium,  went  down  to  a  niinous  disconnt 
hccBuse  the  directors  cringed  to  a  ricli  bnlly,  tliey  would 
lejim  that  the  prevaleuce  of  a  manly  Bpirit  may  become 
of  money-value  to  them.  They  suppose  tliemaelvee  on- 
.  concerned  in  the  quarrels  of  neigfabounug  nations;  and 
yet,  on  examination,  they  will  find  tliat  a  Uungarian  war 
by  the  loans  it  oalls  for,  or  a  Danish  blockade  by  its  influ- 
ence upon  our  commerce,  more  or  leas  remotely  aS'ecta 
their  profits,  in  whatever  secluded  nook  of  England  they 
may  live.  Their  belief  is  that  they  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  good  government  of  India ;  and  yet  a  little  reflection 
would  show  them  that  they  continually  snfl'er  from  those 
fluctuations  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  iri-egnlar  and 
insnilicient  supply  of  cotton  from  America — fiiictuationa 

I  which  would  probably  have  ceased,  bad  not  India  been 
exhausted  by  its  rulers^  extraraganco.  Not  interested? 
Why  even  the  better  education  of  the  Chinese  is  of  mo- 
ment to  them,  for  Chinese  prejudice  shuts  out  English 
merchants.  Not  interested?  \yhy  they  have  a  stake  in 
the  making  of  American  railways  and  canals,  for  these 
ultimately  afiect  the  price  of  bread  in  Engliuid.  Not  in- 
terestod?  Why  the  accnmnlution  of  wealth  by  every 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  concerns  them ;  for  whilst 
it  is  the  law  of  capital  to  overflow  from  those  places  where 
it  is  abundant,  to  those  where  it  is  scarce,  rich  nations  can 
never  fully  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  until  otiior 
nations  are  equally  rich.  The  well-ordering  of  human  af< 
fairs  in  the  remotest  and  most  insigniflcant  communities  U 
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beneficial  to  all  men :  the  ill-ordering  of  them  caloniitoai 
lo  all  men.     And  thoagh  the  citizen  may  be  bat  flligbtlf 
acted  upon  l>j  each  particular  good  or  evil  infiuenoe  at    ' 
tt  ork  wttbin  hia  own  society,  and  stilt   more  slightly  ^1 
each  of  those  at  work  within  other  sotielies — althou] ' 
the  effect  on  him  may  be  infinitesiinal,  yet  it  in  on  I 
cumulative  result  of  myriads  of  these  infiiiitedmal  i 
fluences  that  his  happinesB  or  misery  depends 

§  16.  Still  more  clearly  seen  is  this  ultimate  identi: 
of  personal  interests  and  social  interests,  when  we  disooT) 
bow  essentially  vital  is  the  connection  between  each  p 
•on  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  nniL  We  commonly 
enoQgh  compare  a  nation  to  a  living  organism.  We  speak 
of  "  the  body  politic,"  of  the  ftinctions  of  its  several  parts, 
of  its  growth,  and  of  its  diseases,  as  though  it  were  a  crea- 
ture. But  we  usually  employ  these  expressions  as  met» 
phors,  little  suspecting  how  close  is  the  analogy,  and  how 
&T  it  will  bear  carrying  out.  So  completely,  however,  is  a 
society  organized  upon  the  same  system  as  an  individual  he- 
ing,  that  we  may  almost  say  there  is  something  more  than 
analogy  between  them.     Let  ns  look  at  a  ftw  of  the  fact& 

Observe  first,  that  the  parallel  gains  immensely  in  rea- 
sonableness, when  we  learn  that  the  human  body  is  itself 
compounded  of  innumerable  microscopic  organisms,  which 
possess  a  kind  of  independent  vitality,  which  grow  by 
imbibing  nutriment  from  the  cironlating  fluids,  and  whioh 
multiply,  as  the  infusorial  monads  do,  by  spontaneous  fi^ 
eion.  The  whole  process  of  development,  beginning  with 
Ihe  first  change  in  the  ovnm,  and  ending  with  the  prodno- 
lion  of  an  adult  man,  is  fiindamcntally  a  perpetual  increase 
In  the  number  of  these  cells  by  the  mode  of  fiseiparouf 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  that  gradual  decaj 
witnessed  in  old  age,  is  in  essence  a  ceaaatiou  of  this  io' 
crease.     During  health,  thp  vitality  of  these  cells  IS  Babor 
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diuated  to  that  of  the  eyetem  at  lai^e;  auA  tlic  presence 
of  iiiaubordinate  cells  implies  diseaee,  Thos,  sniall-jiox 
arises  from  the  intruBioa  of  n  species  of  oell,  foreign  to 
thnt  coiamnnity  of  cells  of  which  tlie  body  consists,  and 
which,  absoi'bing  DOurishiueiit  from  the  blood,  rapidly 
multiplies  by  spontaneous  division,  until  its  progeny  bavfl 
diffused  themselves  throughout  the  tissue ;  and  if  the  ex- 
creting energies  of  the  constitution  fail  to  get  rid  of  these 
aliens,  lieath  ensues,  Jn  certain  stAtes  of  body,  indigenous 
cells  will  take  on  new  forma  of  life,  and  by  continuing  to 
reproduce  their  like,  give  origin  to  parasitie  growths,  such 
as  cancer.  Under  the  mjcroscope,  cancer  can  be  identic 
ded  by  a  specific  element,  known  as  tlie  cancer-celL 
Besides  those  modifications  of  cell-vitality,  which  const!- 
tute  malignant  diseases,  there  occasionally  happens  another 
in  which  cells,  without  any  change  in  their  essential  na- 
ture, rebel  against  the  general  governing  force  of  the  sys- 
tem; and,  instead  of  ceasing  to  grow,  whilst  yet  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  expand  to  a  considerable  size,  sometimes 
even  reaclung  several  inches  in  diameter.  These  are 
called  Hydatids  or  Acephaiocyata*  and  have,  until  lately, 

"  "The  primltlio  forma  of  »U  tiaiuea  are  frco  culls,  which  grow  by  in*- 
bibilion,  and  which  dcTclop  Ihdr  like  from  (heir  nucleus  of  bjalinG.  All 
Ibe  aoinul  tissaa  result  from  tnuurannaCiOQj  of  tbcac  celli.  It  ie  to  lucli 
odla  that  the  acepholocfat  biora  the  cloaeat  aualo^M  Id  phTrical,  chemiual, 
aiid  lital  propettiel.  ■  •  •  •  We  11UI7,  with  aome  truth,  auf  tlial 
tlic  bumao  body  ia  primarilj  compoBCd  or  built  up  of  aoophaloo^ila ;  mkrv 
Kopical,  Indeed,  aoil  whiob,  under  natural  and  health;  conditloua,  u4 
mctamorphuscd  into  cartUaeo,  bone,  Dcrvv,  muscular  fibn^  kc  When,  in- 
utui>l  of  auih  chanec,  the  oi^uiic  txOa  gmx  to  dinunuiona  which  maka 
iliKm  cccognluble  lo  the  naked  eye,  auch  dcTclapmont  of  ucphalocjsta,  as 
\\\ey  am  then  called,  ia  commonl;  conneotcd  in  the  humou  subject  with  to 
euTnblenieat  of  thu  controlling  plastic  force,  which,  at  some  of  the  wcaki-r 
polnta  or  the  fnune,  ae«ma  unable  10  direct  the  uetauorphosiii  of  the  priiiii- 

cella  ilaag  the  right  road  lo  the  Uatnel  the;  wen  deetiaed  10  form,  bul 
pcrmila  then  lo  retain,  as  it  were,  their  embrro  condition,  and  to  grow  \fj 
the  bibibtlion  of  the  lurraunding  Add,  and  Ihua  become  tlie  meana  of  a 
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been  taken  for  internal  parasites  or  entozoa.    Stilt  oloi 

appears  the  relationsbip  between  lissue-eelis  and  the  low 

est  independent  organisms,  on  finding  that  there  exista  a 
creature  cnlled  the  Ortgarina,  very  similar  in  structure 
to  tlie  ITijdatidy  but  wliich  ia  admitted  to  be  an  entozoon. 
Consisting  as  it  does  of  a  cell-mcmbraRe,  incloeing  fld 
Bid  a  solid  nucleus,  and  multiplying  as  it  does 
the  spontaneous  fission  of  this  nucleus  and  Bnbscquei 
division  of  the  cell-walls,  the  Gregarina  difi'erB  from 
tissac-cell  merely  in  size,  and  in  not  forming  part  of  the 
organ  containing  it.*  Thus  there  may  coexist  in  the 
same  orgaiiism  cells  of  whiob  that  organism  ia  constitute 

juriouiilj  hdectiug  or  cItHtroyiBg  LLe  liJeuM  which  tho?  abould  hire  n 
porlod  aiid  repsiriHl.  I  regard  the  different  Aerph^ocyiU,  UiorcTat^  ■ 
mercl;  v>  nuuiy  fonus  or  species  of  morbid  or  dropucal  cctli." — Ptofttt 
Oion'j  ffnHieriaii  Liftura. 

*  "  Si-hluidm  hna  vieweil  these  Grtyarina  ta  esaenllallj  ^ogle  ot 
oella,  and  would  refer  them  to  the  luweet  group  of  plants.  And  here,  <■*•  | 
deed,  we  have  a  good  iiuianeo  of  the  Gsseuda]  unit;  of  tlie  OT^uiie  dlvi- 
rion  of  matter.  It  is  onl;  the  power  of  sclf^oatncliOD  of  liaaue,  and. 
ila  aolubililj  in  acetic  Rcid,  which  turn  the  scale  In  faTour  of  the 
•idmalit;  of  the  Grrgariiut ;  llicj  hiiTC  no  month  and  no  alomadi,  whicli 
bare  commonlf  been  deemed  the  most  coostaut  orgume  clivncteristioa  of 
an  animal." 

"  1S4B,  llenle  and  others  h&Te  qneaUoued  Uie  title  of  the  Ort^nna  to 
tw  regarded  lu  on  orguuo  species  or  individual  at  all,  or  as  ouj'  thing  mote 
than  a  mooatrua^  cell :  thus  applying  to  it  n;  Idea,  propounded  in  1843,  ol 
the  true  nature  of  the  acephalocjsl." 

"IBIS.  liolliL'ltcr  has  rccentlj  published  on  elubonte  memoir  on  tiM 
gtous,  in  which  good  and  suSdeDt  grounds  are  giieu  for  coDcludiDg  tbkt   J 
the  Qregarina  nut  merelj  resembles,  but  actually  is  an  anlnialed  odi;  %^k 
Ktanda  on  the  lowest  sl«p  of  ihe  ammal  Keriea,  parallel  with  thai  of  tiM*! 
■in^e-oelled  spedea  of  the  regetable   kingdom.     The   QrtgtirxKa  MB-     I 
•iitj,  as  SchliMdcn  and  others    hare  well  shown,  of   a  cdl-msmbnut«^ 
o:'  the  fluid  and  granular  coDienta  of  (be  Cell,  and  of  the  nndeus  with 
(ttcaaional)  Dueleoli.     The  nucleus  is  the  hardest  part,  renatiDg  pie» 
sun   longuc,  like  that  of  the  Poljgastmn.      It  dliides,  and  ila  diH 
BOO  b   follQwed  by  spontaneous  Basion." — Profittar  Oit 
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olliera  wliich  should  have  helped  to  build  it  np,  but  wbiuh 
ire  iusubordhiate  or  partially  separate,  and  others  which 
are  natandly  separate,  aod  Biniply  roside  in  its  cavlticB, 
Ilcnco  wc  are  warranted  in  con»ideriug  the  body  ns  ii 
commonwealth  of  monads,  each  of  which  has  independent 
powers  of  life,  growth,  and  reproduction;  each  of  which 
unites  with  a  number  of  others  to  perform  some  function 
needful  for  supporting  itself  and  all  the  rest;  and  each  of 
which  absorbs  its  share  of  nutriment  from  tbe  blood.  And 
when  thus  regarded,  tbe  analogy  between  an  individual 
being  and  a  human  society,  in  which  each  man,  whilst 
helpiug  to  subserve  some  public  want,  absorbs  a  portion 
of  tbe  circulating  stock  of  commodities  brought  to  bis 
door,  is  palpable  enough, 

A  still  more  remarkable  fultilmcnt  of  this  analogy  is 
to  1)0  found  in  tbe  fact,  that  the  different  kinds  of  organiza- 
tion which  society  takes  on,  in  progressing  from  its  lowest 
to  its  highest  phase  of  development,  are  essentially  similar 
to  the  different  kinds  of  animal  organization.  Creatures 
of  inferior  type  are  little  more  than  aggregations  of 
nnmerons  like  parts — are  moulded  on  what  Professor 
Owen  terms  the  principle  of  vegetative  repetition;  and  in 
tracing  the  forms  assumed  by  successive  grades  above 
these,  we  find  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  like 
parts,  and  a  multiplication  of  unlike  ones.  In  the  one  ex- 
treme there  are  but  few  fimctions,  and  many  similar  agents 
to  each  function :  in  tbe  other,  there  are  many  functions, 
and  few  similar  agents  to  each  function.  Thus  the  visual 
apparatus  in  a  fly  consists  of  two  groups  of  fiied  letise*, 
numbering  in  some  species  20,000,  Every  one  of  (hes« 
lenses  produces  an  image ;  bat  as  its  6eld  of  view  is  ex 
tremely  narrow,  and  ns  there  exists  no  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  different  distances,  tbe  vision  obtained  is  probably 
very  bnpcrfect.  Whilst  tbe  mammal,  on  the  other  hand, 
possesses  bat  two  eyes;  ouch  of  these  includes  numeroni 
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appeadnges.  It  is  conipouuded  of  eevcrat  lenses,  lutring 
different  forms  and  duties.  These  lenses  ore  cnpable  of 
vuriouB  focal  sdjustmeuts.  There  arc  muBcles  for  direct- 
ing tlieiu  to  tlie  right  and  to  the  left,  to  the  ground  aud  to 
tlif  sky.  There  is  a  curtain  (the  iris)  to  regulalo  thf< 
quiuititj'  of  light  admitted.  There  is  a  gland  to  secrete,  a 
tube  to  pour  out,  and  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  lubricatiug 
duid.  There  b  a  lid  to  wipe  the  surface,  and  there  are 
tushes  to  give  warning  on  the  approach  of  foreign  boduA 
Now  the  contrast  between  these  two  kinds  of  visual  oi 
is  the  contrast  between  all  lower  and  higher  types 
etnicturc.  If  we  examine  the  framework  employed 
support  the  tissues,  we  find  it  consisting  in  the  AtutetU 
(the  common  worm,  for  instance)  of  an  extended  scrip's  of' 
rings.  In  the  Myriapoda,  which  stand  next  above  thtti 
Annelida ,  these  rings  are  less  numerous  and  more  Aeaae,. 
In  the  higher  Mt/riapoda  they  are  united  into  a  oompanr 
tively  few  large  and  strong  segments,  whilst  in  the  ImectU 
this  condensation  is  carried  still  further.  Speaking 
analogous  changes  in  the  crustaceans,  the  lowest  of  wl 
is  constructed  much  as  the  centipede,  and  the  liighcat 
which  (the  crab)  has  nearly  all  its  segments  united,  Pi 
feasor  Jones  says — "  And  even  the  steps  whereby  we  pan' 
from  tlio  Aunelidau  to  the  Myriapod,  and  from  thence  tik 
the  Insect,  the  Scorpion,  and  the  Spider,  seem  to  be  rfr 
pealed  as  we  thus  review  the  progressive  developmeut  ot 
the  class  before  ns."  Hark  again,  that  these  modifications 
of  the  eio-skelcton  are  completely  paralled  by  those  of  tlie 
oudo-skeleton.  The  vertebra  are  numerous  in  fish  and  iu 
the  ophidian  reptiles.  They  are  loss  numerous  in  the  higher 
reptiles  j  less  numerous  still  in  the  quadrupeds ;  fewest  at 
all  in  man :  and  whilst  their  number  is  diminished,  thi 
fonns  aud  the  functions  of  their  appendages  are  varii 
instead  of  being,  as  in  the  eel,  nearly  all  alike.  Thus, 
J)  it  with  locomotive  organs.    The  spines  of  the  eofaim 
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md  tlic  suckers  of  tlie  st&r-fieh  are  multitudinous.  So  like- 
wise arc  the  legs  of  the  centipede.  In  tlie  cmetaceanB  we 
come  down  to  fouiteen,  twelve,  &nd  ten;  in  the  arachni- 
dans  and  insecl«  to  ei<;ht  and  six;  in  the  lower  mammalia 
to  four;  and  in  mantotwo.  The  succeBstve  modificatiowi 
of  tlie  digestive  cavity  are  of  snalogouB  nature.  Its  lowest 
form  la  that  of  a  sack  with  hiit  one  opening.  Next  it  is  a 
tuhe  with  two  opeiiings,  having  diHerent  offices.  And  in 
higher  crcatureB,  this  tube,  instead  of  being  made  up  of 
absorbents  from  end  to  end — that  is,  instead  of  being  BD 
aggregation  of  like  parts — ia  modified  into  many  unlike 
ones,  having  ditferent  slnicturea  adapted  to  the  different 
stages  into  which  the  assimilative  function  is  now  divided. 
Even  the  el iissifi cation  under  which  man,  as  forming  the 
genus  Jilmana,  is  distingnished  from  the  most  nearly 
related  genus  Quadmmana,  is  baaed  on  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  organs  that  have  similar  forms  and  duties. 
\ow  jnst  this  same  ooalescence  of  like  putts,  and  sep- 
aration of  unlike  ones — ^jnst  this  same  increasing  suhdivi- 
sioii  of  functions — takes  place  in  the  development  society 
The  earliest  social  organisms  consist  alnioFt  wholly  of 
repetitions  of  one  element.  Every  man  is  a  warrior, 
hunter,  fisherman,  builder,  agriculturist,  tool  maker. 
Each  portion  of  the  oommimity  performs  the  same  duties 
with  every  other  portion ;  much  as  each  portion  of  the 
polyp's  body  is  alike  stomach,  skin,  and  lungs.  Even  the 
chie&,  in  whom  a  tendency  toward  separateness  of  f\ino- 
tion  first  appears,  still  retain  their  similarity  to  the  rest  in 
economic  respects.  The  next  stage  is  distinguished  by  a 
segrt^gation  of  these  social  units  into  a  few  distinct  clasttva 
--fi^ldiers,  priests,  aQd  labourers.  A  further  advance  is 
I  the  sundering  of  these  labourers  into  different 
castes,  having  special  occupations,  as  amongst  the  Ilindooi, 
And,  without  further  illustration,  the  reader  will  at  odos 
perceive,  that  from  these  inferior  types  of  society  up  Ic 
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our  own  complicated  and  more  perfect  one,  ihe  pro^rest 
has  ever  been  of  the  eiime  nature.  Whilst  he  will  also 
perceive  that  this  coalescence  of  like  parts,  ns  seen  in  the 
concentration  of  particular  manufactures  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  this  separation  of  agents  having  separate  fun^ 
tions,  as  seen  in  the  more  and  more  minntc  division  of 
labour,  are  slill  going  on. 

SigiiiUcant  of  the  alleged  analogy  is  tlio  further  fa 
consequent  upon  the  above,  that  the  sensitiveness  exhibit 
by  societies  of  low  and  high  stmctnre  differs  in  degree, 
does  the  sensitiveness  of  simiUrly-contraBted  oreatu] 
That  peculiar  faculty  possesBed  by  inferior  organisms  of  li' 
iiig  on  ill  each  part  alter  being  cut  in  pieces,  is  a  manife 
corollary  to  the  other  peoaliarity  juat  described;  namely, 
that  they  consist  of  many  repetitions  of  the  same  elemente. 
The  ability  of  the  several  portions  into  which  a  polyp  baa 
been  divided,  to  grow  into  complete  polyps,  obviously 
implies  that  each  portion  contains  all  the  organs  needful 
to  life;  and  each  portion  can  be  thns  constituted  oulj 
when   those   organs   recur  in  every  part  of  the  origin) 
body.      Conversely,  the   reason    why  any  member  of 
more  highly-oiganiEod  being  cannot  live  when  separat 
from  the  rest  is,  that  it  does  not  include  all  the  vital  elfr 
mente,  but  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  nutriment,  ner- 
Toos  energy,  oxygen,  Ac,  upon  the  members  from  whtcb 
it  has  been  cut  oC    Of  course,  then,  the  earliest  and  Ut< 
forms  of  society,  being  similarly  distinguished  in  sti 
ture,  will  he  similarly  distinguished  in  susceptibility 
injury.     Hence  it  happens  that  a  tribe  of  savages  may 
divided  and  subdivided  with  little  or  no  inconvenience 
the  several  sectionH.     Kaoh  of  these  contains  every  el 
ment  which  the  whole  did — is  just  as  self-sufficing,  and 
quickly  assumes  the  simple  organization  constituting  an 
iiide|)endeut  tribe.      Hence,  on  the  contrary,  it  Iinppona, 
Uiat  in  a  community  like  our  own  no  part  can  be  out 
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w  injured  withoat  all  parts  Buffering.  Annihilftte  the 
igency  employed  id  distributing  comraodities,  nnd  macb 
of  the  rust  would  die  before  another  distributing  agency 
could  be  developed.  Suddenly  sever  the  manufacturing 
portion  from  the  agricultural  portion,  and  the  one  would 
expire  outright,  whilst  the  other  would  long  linger  in 
grievous  distrcM.  This  interdependence  is  dully  shown  In 
commercial  changes.  Let  the  factory  liunds  bo  put  on 
short  time,  and  immediately  the  colonial  produce  inarkeU 
of  London  and  Liverpool  are  depressed.  The  shop-keeper 
is  busy  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  wheat 
crop.     And  a  potato-blight  may  ruin  dealers  in  consols. 

Thus  do  wo  find,  not  only  that  the  analogy  between  a 
■wcioty  and  a  living  creature  is  borne  out  to  a  degree  quite 
Hnsnspccted  by  those  who  commonly  draw  it,  but  ulao, 
that  the  same  de6nilion  of  life  applies  to  both.  This  union 
of  many  men  into  one  community — this  increasing  mu- 
tual dependence  of  units  which  were  originally  independ- 
ent— this  gradual  segregation  of  citizens  into  separate 
bodies,  with  reciprocally  subservient  functions — this  forma- 
tion of  a  whole,  consisting  of  numerous  essential  part*— 
this  growth  of  an  organism,  of  which  one  portion  cannot 
be  injured  without  the  rest  feeling  it — may  all  be  general- 
ized under  the  law  of  individuation.  The  development 
of  society,  as  well  as  tho  devolopment  of  roan  and  the 
development  of  life  generally,  may  be  described  as  a  ten- 
dency to  individnate^(o  become  a  thing.  And  rightly 
interpreted,  the  manifold  forma  of  progress  going  on 
around  us,  are  uniformly  significant  of  this  tendency. 

Returning  now  to  the  point  whence  we  set  out,  tho 
fact  that  publio  interests  and  private  ones  are  essentially 
in  unison,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  vividly  realized,  when  so 
vital  a  connection  is  found  to  subsist  botwcun  society  naA 
its  members.  Thouirh  it  would  be  dangerous  to  place 
imjilicit   trust  in  cuncluEions  founded  npou  the  aualogjf 
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just  traced,  yet  harmonizing  as  they  do  with  oonelnmone 
dedncible  from  every-day  experience,  they  onqneeticHiably 
enforce  thes^  When,  after  observing  the  reactions  en- 
tailed by  breaches  of  equity,  the  citizen  contemplates  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  body  politic— when  ho. 
learns  that  it  has  a  species  of  life,  and  conforms  to  the 
same  laws  of  growth,  organization,  and  sensibility  that  a 
being  does — ^when  he  finds  that  one  vitality  ciroalatea 
through  it  and  him,  and  that  whilst  social  health,  in  a 
measure,  depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  some  function  in 
which  he  takes  part,  his  happiness  depends  upon  the  n(M> 
mal  action  of  every  organ  in  the  social  body — ^when  he 
duly  understands  this,  he  must  see  that  his  own  welfiure 
and  all  men's  welfare  are  inseparable.  He  must  see  that 
whatever  produces  a  diseased  state  in  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity, must  inevitably  inflict  injury  upon  all  other  parts. 
He  mu8t  see  that  his  own  life  can  become  what  it  should 
be,  only  as  fast  as  society  becomes  what  it  should  be.  In 
short,  ho  must  become  impressed  with  the  salutary  truth, 
that  no  one  can  be  perfectly  free  till  all  are  firee ;  no  one 
can  be  perfectly  moral  till  all  are  moral ;  no  one  can  be 
perfectly  happy  till  all  are  happy. 


CHAPTEE    XXXI. 

8UHMABT. 

§  1.  By  bringing  within  narrow  compass  the  e^i 
dences  that  have  beer,  adduced  in  support  of  the  Theory 
of  Equity  now  before  him,  the  reader  will  be  aided  in 
coming  to  a  final  judgment  upon  it. 

At  the  head  of  these  evidences  stands  the  fact  that, 
from  whatever  side  we  commence  the  investigation,  our 
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pntlia  alike  converge  toward  the  principle  of  which  this 
theory  is  a  development.  If  we  start  with  an  fl  priori  in- 
Hiiiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  Divine 
Idea — greatest  happiness — can  he  renlieed,  we  tind  that 
conformity  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  the  first  of  them 
(Chap.  III.}.  If,  turning  to  man's  conntitutton,  we  con- 
■idei  the  means  provided  for  achieving  greatest  happiness, 
we  quickly  reason  our  way  back  to  this  same  condition; 
seeing  that  these  means  cannot  work  out  tbcir  end,  unless 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  submitted  to  {Chap.  IV.).  If, 
pursuing  the  analysis  a  step  further,  we  examine  how  sub- 
ordination to  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  secured,  we  dis- 
cover certain  faculties  by  which  that  law  is  responded  to 
(Chap.  v.).  \i,  Btf^axn,  we  contemplate  the  phenomena  of 
dvili^tation,  we  perceive  that  tfae  process  of  adaptation 
under  which  they  may  be  getieraliaed,  can  never  cease  un- 
til men  have  become  instinctively  obedient  to  this  same 
law  of  equal  freedom  (Chnp.  IL).  To  all  which  positive 
proofs  may  also  be  added  the  negative  Due,  that  to  deny 
iiis  law  of  equal  freedom  is  to  assert  divers  absurdities 
(Chap.  VI.). 

5  2.  Further  confirmation  may  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  preexisting  theories,  which  are  untenable 
as  they  stand,  are  yet  absorbed,  and  the  portion  of  truth 
contained  in  them  assimilated,  by  the  theory  now  pro- 
|K>eed.  Thus  the  production  of  ttie  greatest  happiness, 
though  inapplicable  oa  an  immediate  guide  for  men,  is 
nevertheless  the  true  end  of  morality,  regarded  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view;  and  as  such,  forms  part  of  the  pre*- 
eut  system  (Chap.  ITI,),  The  moral-eense  principle,  also, 
whilst  misapplied  by  its  propounders,  is  still  based  on  fact; 
ind,  as  was  shown,  harmonizes  when  rightly  interpreted, 
with  what  seem  conflicting  beliefs,  and  unites  with  theiq 
to  produce  a  complete  whole.     Add  to  this,  that  the  ph> 
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losopby  now  contended  for,  includes,  and  affords  a  wuler 
application^  to,  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of  sympathy  (p. 
115);  and  lastly,  that  it  gives  the  finishing  deyclopment 
to  Coleridge's  "  Idea  of  Life  "  (p.  476). 

§  3.  The  power  which  the  proposed  theory  possesses 
of  reducing  the  leading  precepts  of  current  morality  to  a 
scientific  form,  and  of  comprehending  them,  in  company 
with  sundry  less  acknowledged  precepts,  under  one  gen- 
eralization, may  also  be  quoted  as  additional  evidence  in 
its  favour.  Not  as  heretofore  by  considering  whether,  on 
the  whole,  manslaughter  is  productive  of  unhappiness,  or 
otherwise — not  by  inquiring  if  thefl  is,  or  is  not,  expe- 
dient— not  by  asking  in  the  case  of  slavery  what  are  its 
effects  on  the  common  weal — not  by  any  such  complex 
and  inexact  processes,  neither  by  the  disputable  decisions 
of  unaided  moral  sense,  are  we  here  guided ;  but  by  unde- 
niable irrferences  from  a  proved  first  principle.  Nor  are 
only  the  chief  rules  of  right  conduct  and  the  just  order- 
ing of  the  connubial  and  parental  relationships  thus  deter- 
mined for  us  ;  this  same  first  principle  indirectly  gives  dis- 
tinct answers  respecting  the  proper  constitution  of  gov- 
ernments, their  duties,  and  the  limits  to  their  action.  Out 
of  an  endless  labyrinth  of  confused  debate  concerning  the 
policy  of  these  or  those  public  measures,  it  opens  short 
and  easily-discerned  ways ;  and  the  conclusions  it  leads  to 
are  enforced,  both  generally,  by  an  abundant  experience 
of  the  fallacy  of  expediency  decisions,  and  specially,  by 
numerous  arguments  bearing  on  each  successive  questii  n. 
Underlying,  therefore,  as  this  first  principle  does,  so  wide 
a  range  of  duty,  and  applied  as  it  is  by  a  process  of  men- 
tal admeasurement  nearly  related  to  the  geometrical — 
namely,  by  ascertaining  the  equality  or  inequality  of  moral 
quantities  (p.  128) — we  may  consiier  that  a  system  of 
ethics   synthetically  developed  from  it,  partakes  of  th« 
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eharaelcr  of  an  exact  ecience ;  and  as  doing  tUia  posscasea 
additional  claims  to  our  confidence. 


§  4.      Again,  the  injunctions  of  the   moral  law,  as  J 
now  interpreted,  coincide  with  and  anticipate  tliose  of  jx^  I 
lilioal  economy.     Political  economy  teaches  that  restritv  | 
tione  upon  commerce  are  detrimental :  the  moral  law  de- 
nonnccs  them  as  wrong  (Chap.  XXIIL).     Political  econ-  ! 
omy  tells  us  that  loss  is  entailed  by  a  forced  trade  with 
colonies :  the  moral  law  will  not  permit  such  a  trade  to  bo 
establislied  (Chap.  XXVIL).     Political  economy  says  it  ia 
good  that  speeolatora^hould  be  allowed  to  operate  on  the 
food-markets  as  they  see  well:  the  law  of  eqnal  freedom 
(contrary  to  the  current  notion)  holds  them  jnatified  in  1 
doing  this,  and  condemns  all  interference  with  them  as  J 
ineqaitable.     Penalties  upon  usury  arc  proved  by  political  I 
economy  to  be  injnrions :  by  the  law  of  equal  freedom  I 
they  are  prohibited  as  involving  an  infiingcment  of  rights. 
According  to  political  economy,  machinery  ia  beneficial  to  I 
the  people,  rather  than  hnrtfiil  to  them :  in  uniifon  with  ] 
this  the  law  of  equal  freedom  forbids  all  attempts  to 
strict  its  use.     One  of  the  settled  conoluaions  of  political  ] 
economy  is,  that  wages  and  prices  cannot  be  artificially  I 
regulated:  meanwhile  it  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  I 
law  of  eqnal  freedom  that  no  artificial  regulation  of  them 
is  morally  permissible.     We  are  tanght  by  political  econ- 
omy that  to  be  least  injurioas  taxation  must  be  direct: 
coincidcntly  wc  find  that  direct  taxation  is  the  only  kind 
of  taxation  against  which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  dom 
not  unconditionally  protest  (p.  231).    On  sundry  other 
questions,  such  as  the  hurt  fulness  of  tamperings  with  nnr- 
renoy,  the  futility  of  endeavours  to  permanently  liencfil 
one  occapation  at  the  expcuae  of  others,  the  impropriety 
of  le^filative  interference  with  mannfactnring  processes, 
Ac,  the  conclusions  of  political  economy  are  similarly  at  J 
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one  with  the  dictate;)  of  this  Uw.  And  thus  the  laboured 
arguments  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  snccessors  are  fere* 
stalled,  and  for  practical  purposes  made  needless,  by  the 
simplest  deductions  of  fundamental  morality:  a  fact, 
which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  duly  realized  until  it  is  seen 
that  the  inferences  of  political  economy  are  true,  onlj 
because  they  are  discoveries  by  a  roundabout  procesa  of 
what  the  moral  law  commands. 

§  6.  Moreover,  the  proposed  theory  includes  a  phi- 
losophy of  civilizatioiu  Whilst  in  its  ethical  aspect  it  ig>- 
nores  evil,  yet  in  its  psychological  aspect  it  shows  how 
evil  disappears.  Whilst,  as  an  abstract  statement  of  what 
conduct  should  be,  it  assumes  human  perfection — ^is,  in 
fact,  the  law  of  that  perfection — yet,  as  a  rationale  of 
moral  phenomena,  it  explains  why  conduct  is  becoming 
what  it  should  be,  and  why  the  process  through  which 
humanity  has  passed  was  necessary. 

Thus  we  saw  that  the  possession  by  the  aboriginal  man 
of  a  constitution  enabling  him  to  appreciate  and  act  up  to 
the  principles  of  pure  rectitude  would  have  been  detri- 
mental, and  indeed  fatal  (p.  448).  We  saw  that  in  a<y 
cordance  with  the  law  of  adaptation,  the  faculties  respond- 
ing to  those  principles  began  to  unfold  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  called  for  them.  From  time  to  time 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  leading  incidents  of  progress 
indicate  the  continued  development  of  these  faculties. 
That  supremacy  of  them  must  precede  the  realization  of 
the  perfect  state,  has  been  implied  in  numerous  places. 
And  the  influence  by  which  their  ultimate  supremacy  is 
ensured  has  been  pointed  out  (Chap.  IL). 

So  that  though  one  side  of  the  proposed  theory,  in  ex- 
hibiting the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  Divine  Idea 
may  be  realized,  overlooks  the  existing  defects  of  man- 
kind ;  the  other  side,  in  exhibiting  the  mental  properties 
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tcqiiUite  for  fulfilling  theeo  conditions,  shows  wh»t  uivilt- 
cation  essentially  is;  why  it  was  needful;  and  explains 
fur  ma  its  leading  traits. 

§  6.  Finally,  there  is  tho  fact  lately  alluded  to,  that 
moral  truth,  as  now  interpreted,  proves  to  he  a  develop- 
ment of  physiological  truth ;  for  the  so-called  moral  lav 
Is  in  reality  the  law  of  complete  life.  Aa  mure  than  ouca 
pointed  out,  a  total  cessation  in  the  exercise  of  faoulticB 
is  death ;  whatever  partially  prevents  their  eiercise,  pro- 
duces pain  or  partial  death ;  and  only  when  activity  is 
permitted  to  all  of  them,  does  life  become  perfect,  lib- 
erty to  exercise  the  faciUties  being  thus  the  first  condition 
of  life,  and  the  extension  of  that  liberty  to  the  furthest 
point  possible  being  the  oonditioa  of  the  highest  life  pos- 
sible, it  follows  that  the  liberty  of  each,  limited  OtUy  by 
the  like  liberty  of  all,  is  the  condition  of  complete  life  as 
applied  to  mankind  at  lai^e. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  mankind  in  their  individual  capaci- 
ties only :  it  is  equally  true  of  them  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city ;  seeing  that  the  vitality  which  a  community  exhibits 
is  high  or  low  according  as  this  condition  is  or  is  not  ful- 
filled. For,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  observed  iu  the  course 
of  our  late  analysis,  those  superior  types  of  social  organi- 
sation, characterized  by  the  mutual  dejKiDdencc  of  their 
respective  parts,  are  possiblo  only  in  aa  far  as  their  respec- 
tive parts  can  confide  in  each  other;  that  is,  only  in  as  far 
s  men  behave  justly  to  their  fcllowe;  that  is,  only  in  as 
far  as  they  obey  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

Hence,  broadly  generaliung,  as  it  does,  the  prerequi- 
sites of  existence,  both  personal  and  sociul — being  oq  th« 
one  hand  the  law  under  which  each  citizen  may  attain 
complete  life,  and  on  the  other  baud  being,  not  figura- 
tively, but  literally,  the  vital  law  of  the  social  orgaoisn^— 
being  the  law  ander  which  perfect  individuation,  both  of 
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man  and  of  society,  is  achieved — ^bebg,  iherefiire,  the  law 
of  that  state  toward  which  creation  tends — ^the  law  of  equal 
freedom  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  \b,w  of  nature. 

§  7.  Having  now  briefly  reviewed  the  argament»— 
having  called  to  mind  that  our  first  principle  is  arrived 
at  by  several  independent  methods  of  inquiry — that  it 
imfolds  into  a  system,  uniting  in  one  consistent  whole, 
theories,  some  of  which  seem  conflicting,  and  others  nnre* 
lated — ^that  it  not  only  gives  a  scientific  derivation  to  the 
leading  precepts  of  morality,  but  includes  them  along  with 
the  laws  of  state-duty  under  one  generalization — ^Uiat  it 
utters  injunctions  coinciding  with  those  of  political  econ- 
omy— that  civilization  is  explicable  as  the  evolution  of 
a  being  capable  of  conforming  to  it — ^that,  as  the  law  of 
complete  life,  it  is  linked  with  those  physical  laws  of  which 
life  is  the  highest  product — ^and  lastly,  that  it  possesses 
such  multiplied  relationships,  because  it  underlies  the  man- 
ifestations of  life — ^having  called  to  mind  these  things,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  find  the  rays  of  evidence  thus  brought 
to  a  focus,  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  doubts  that  may  hith 
erto  have  lingered  with  him. 


CIIAPTEE   XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

§  1.  A  few  words  are  needful  respecting  the  atti- 
tude to  be  assumed  toward  the  doctrines  that  have  been 
enunciated.  Probably  many  will  eagerly  search  out  ex- 
cuses for  disregarding  the  restraints  set  up  by  the  moral 
law  as  herein  developed.  The  old  habit  of  filing  back 
upon  considerations  of  expediency — a  habit  which  men 
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fiiHowcd  long  before  it  was  apotheosized  by  Palcy — will 
Btill  havp  influence.  Althoagh  it  has  been  shown  tlint 
the  syBtcra  of  deciding  upon  condnet  by  direct  paloiilailon 
of  results  la  a  fallacions  one — although  the  plea  that,  how- 
ever proper  CPrtain  rules  of  action  may  be,  occasional  ex- 
ceptiona  are  neccasary,  lias  l>ecn  found  hollow  (Lemma 
n.),  yet  we  may  anticipate  further  apologies  for  disubedi* 
encc,  on  the  acoro  of  "policy."  Amongst  other  reasons 
for  claiming  latitude,  it  will  very  likely  be  urged  that, 
whereas  the  perfect  moral  code  is  eonfossedly  heyond  the 
fulfilment  of  imperfect  nu>n,  some  other  code  is  needful  for 
our  present  guidance.  Not  what  is  theorclieally  right, 
hut  what  is  the  best  course  practicable  under  existing 
cireumstaDcoe,  will  probably  be  insisted  on  as  the  thuig 
to  be  discovered.  Some  agalu  may  argue,  that  whichever 
lino  of  conduct  produces  the  greatest  benefit  as  matters 
stand,  if  not  positively  right,  is  atiU  relatively  so ;  and  is, 
therefore,  for  the  time  being,  as  obligatory  as  the  abstract 
law  itself.  Or  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  if,  with  human 
nature  what  it  now  ie,  a  sudden  rearrangement  of  society 
apon  the  principles  of  pure  equity  would  produce  disas- 
trous results,  it  follows  that,  until  perfection  is  reached, 
some  discretion  must  be  used  in  deciding  how  far  these 
principles  shall  be  carried  out.  And  thus  may  we  expect 
to  have  expediency  reasserted  as  at  least  the  temporary 
law,  if  not  the  ultimate  one.  Let  ua  examine  these  podi- 
tions  in  detail. 


S  2.  T"  a:iy  that  the  imperfect  man  requires  a  moral 
code  which  recognises  hiij  imperfection  and  allows  for  It, 
eecnis  nt  first  sight  reasonable.  But  it  is  not  really  so. 
Wherever  such  a  code  differs  from  the  perfect  code,  it 
must  so  differ  in  being  less  stringent ;  for  as  it  is  ai^ued 
that  the  perfect  code  requires  so  modifying  as  to  become 
possible  of  fulfilment  by  existing    men,  the  modification 
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moBt  oonrist  in  omitting  its  hardest  ii^unotloiiSL  So  that 
instead  of  saying — ^''Do  not  transgress  at  aU,**  it  is  pro- 
posed, in  consideration  of  our  weakness,  to  say — ^  Trana- 
gress  only  in  such  and  snch  cases.**  Stated  thus,  tho 
proposition  almost  condemns  itself;  seeing  that  it  makes 
morality  countenance  acts  which  are  confessedly  im- 
moraL 

Passing  by  this,  however,  snppose  we  inquire  what  ad* 
vantage  is  promised  by  so  lowering  the  standard,  of  con- 
duct. Can  it  be  supposed  that  men  will  on  the  whole  come 
nearer  to  a  full  discharge  of  duty  when  the  most  diffioalt 
part  of  this  duty  is  not  insisted  on  ?  Hardly :  for  wiiilst 
performance  so  commonly  falls  below  its  aim,  to  bring 
down  its  aim  to  the  level  of  possibility,  must  be  to  maike 
performance  fall  below  possibility.  Is  it  that  any  evil 
will  result  from  endeavouring  after  a  morality  of  which 
we  are  as  yet  but  partially  capable  ?  No ;  on  the  conp 
trary,  it  is  only  by  perpetual  aspiration  after  what  has 
been  hitherto  beyond  our  reach,  that  advance  is  made. 
And  where  is  the  need  for  any  such  modification  ?  What* 
ever  inability  exists  in  us,  will  of  necessity  assert  itself; 
and  in  actual  life  our  code  will  be  virtually  lowered  in 
proportion  to  that  inability.  If  men  cannot  yet  entirely 
obey  the  law,  why,  they  cannot,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  therefote 
to  stereotype  their  incompetency,  by  specifying  how  much 
is  possible  to  them  and  how  much  is  not.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  we  do  this  were  it  desirable.  Only  by  experiment 
is  it  to  be  decided  in  how  far  each  individual  can  con* 
form ;  and  the  degree  of  conformity  achievable  by  one  is 
oot  the  same  as  that  achievable  by  others,  so  that  one 
specification  would  not  answer  for  alL  Moreover,  could  an 
average  be  struck,  it  would  apply  only  to  the  time  being; 
and  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  time  immediately  suc> 
seeding.    Hence  a  system  of  morals  which  shall  recognize 
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nutii's   present    imperfections  and  allow  for  them  canuot 
be  devised;  and  would  be  useless  If  it  could  be  devised. 


§  3.  Those  who,  by  w»y  of  excusing  a  littJe  polilui 
disobedience,  allege  their  anxiety  to  be  practical,  will  do 
well  to  weigh  their  words  a  little.  Ily  "  practical,"  is 
described  some  mode  of  action  productive  of  benefit;  and 
a  plan  which  is  specially  go  design.ited,  as  contrasted  with 
others,  is  one  assumed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  bcncfii-ial 
than  such  others.  Kow  Uiis  that  we  call  the  moral  law  is 
simply  a  statement  of  the  conditions  of  bcnefici.d  avtion. 
Originating  in  the  primary  DecefslUes  of  thbgs,  it  U  the 
development  of  theBeiJitoaseriosof  limitations  within  which 
nil  conduct  conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  ronst  be 
confined.  To  oreretep  such  limitations  is  to  disregard  thesa 
necessities  of  things — to  fight  against  the  constitution  of 
nature.  In  other  words,  to  plead  the  Jesire  of  being  prao> 
tical,  as  a  reason  for  transgressing  the  moral  law,  is  to 
assume  that  in  the  pursnit  of  benefit  we  must  break 
through  thebounds  within  which  only  henelit  is obtainahlt 
What  an  insane  notion  is  this  that  wo  can  advantage- 
ously devise,  and  arrange,  and  alter,  in  ignorance  of  the 
inherent  conditions  of  success;  or  that  knowing  these  coa- 
ditions  we  may  slight  them  I  In  t>ie  field  and  the  work- 
shop wc  show  greater  wisdom.  We  have  learnt  to  re- 
spect the  properties  of  the  substances  with  which  wc  deal. 
Weight,  mobility,  inertia,  cohesion,  are  universitlly  rccog^ 
niited — .tre  virtually,  if  not  scientifically,  undcnitond  to  Ixi 
essential  attributes  of  matter;  and  none  but  the  muKt 
liopeleSB  of  simpletons  disregard  them.  In  moralu  and 
legislation,  however,  we  behave  as  though  the  thingi 
doftlt  with  had  no  fixed  properties,  no  attributes.  We 
ili>  not  inimre  respecting  this  human  nature  what  are  Ute 
awB  under  which  itn  varied  phenomeua  may  bo  getiemU 
u».-d,  and  acuommodatc  our  acts  lo  Ihetn.     We  do  nut  ask 
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what  constitutes  life,  or  wherein  happiness  properly  oon- 
Rists,  and  choose  our  measures  accordingly.    Yet,  is  it  not 
unquestionable  that  of  tnan,  of  life,  of  happiness,  certain 
primordial  truths  are  predicable  which  necessarily  under- 
lie all  right  conduct?    Is  not  gratification  uniformly  dae 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  functions  by  the  respective  fko- 
ulties  ?      Does  not  each  faculty  grow  by  exercise,  and 
dwindle  from  disuse  ?    And  must  not  the  issue  of  every 
scheme  of  legislation  or  culture,  primarily  depend  upon 
the  regard  paid  to  these  facts?    Surely  it  is  but  reason- 
able, before  devising  measures  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
to  ascertain  what  society  is  made  oC     Is  human  nature 
constant,  or  is  it  not  ?    If  so,  why  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 
Is  it  in  essence  always  the  same  ?  then  what  are  its  per- 
manent characteristics?    Is  it  changing?  then  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  change  it  is  undergoing  ?  what  is  it  be- 
coming, and  why  ?     Manifestly  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  ought  to  precede  the  adoption  of  "practical 
measures."    The  result  of  such  measures  cannot  be  mat- 
ter of  chance.     The  success  or  failure  of  them  must  be 
determined  by  their  accordance  or  discordance  with  cer 
tain  fixed  principles  of  things.     Wliat  folly  is  it,  then,  tc 
ignore  these  fixed  principles !     Call  you  that  "  practical ' 
to  begin  your  twelfth  book  before  learning  the  axioms  ? 

§  4.  But  if  we  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  entirely  ful- 
filling the  perfect  law,  and  if  our  inability  renders  needful 
certain  supplementary  regulations,  then,  are  not  these 
dupplenientary  regulations,  in  virtue  of  their  beneficial 
effects,  ethically  justifiable  ?  and  if  the  abolition  of  them, 
on  the  ground  that  tboy  conflict  with  abstract  morality, 
would  be  disadvantageous,  theit,  are  they  not  of  higher 
authority,  for  the  time  being,  than  the  moral  law  itself? — 
must  not  the  relatively  right  take  precedence  of  the  posi 
tiacly  right  ? 


i   OF   INSTITUTIONS. 


The  oonfident  air  with  which  this  question  Rcema  to 
claim  nil  affirmittiTe  answer  is  somewhat  rashly  aasuined. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  arrangement  best  adajitcd  to  the 
time,  possesses,  in  virtue  of  its  adR[itnttoii,  any  independ- 
ent authority.  Iib  authority  is  not  origioal,  but  derived. 
Whatsoever  respect  Is  due  to  it,  is  due  to  it  only  as  a  paf^ 
tial  embodiment  of  the  moral  law.  The  whole  benefit  con- 
ferred by  it  is  attributable  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  portion 
of  the  moral  law  wlitc-h  it  enforces.  For  consider  the 
essential  nature  of  all  advantages  obtained  by  any  such 
arraufifement.  The  use  of  every  institution  is  to  aid  men 
in  the  achievement  of  happiness.  Ha]>piness  consists  in 
the  due  exercise  of  faculties.  Hence  an  institution  suited 
to  the  time,  must  be  one  which  in  some  way  or  other  en- 
sures to  men  more  facility  for  the  exercise  of  faenlties — 
that  is,  greater  freedom  for  such  exercise— than  they 
would  enjoy  without  it.  Thus,  if  it  bo  asserted  of  a  giv- 
en people  that  a  despotism  is  at  present  the  best  form  of 
government  for  them,  it  is  meant  that  the  exercise  of  fae- 
nlties is  less  limited  under  a  despotism,  than  it  would  be 
nited  under  the  anarchical  state  entailed  by  any  other 
form  of  government ;  and  that,  therefore,  despotism  gives  to 
such  a  people  an  amount  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  facul- 
ties greater  than  they  would  possess  in  its  absence.  Simi- 
larly, all  apologies  that  can  be  made  for  a  narrow  suflTrage, 
for  censorship  of  the  press,  for  restraint  by  passports,  ami 
the  like,  resolve  themselves  into  assertions  that  the  preset 
vation  of  public  order  necessitates  these  restrictions — 
[hat  social  dissolution  would  ensue  on  their  ntiolition — 
ihat  there  would  arise  a  state  of  niiiversal  aggression  by  I 
men  on  each  other — or,  in  other  words,  that  the  law  of 
iqnal  fVeedom  is  less  violated  by  the  maintenanoe  of 
these  restrictions,  than  it  would  be  violated  were  thoj 
-epealcL 

If,  then,  the  only  excuse  to  be  made 
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temporaiy  expediency  is,  that  they  get  die  eommanda  of 
the  mond  law  fulfilled  better  than  any  other  measarea 
can,  their  authority  may  no  more  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  moral  law  itself^  than  the  authority  of  a  aervant 
with  that  of  a  master.  Whilst  a  conductor  of  force  is  in- 
ferior to  a  generator  of  it — ^whilst  an  Ihstrument  is  inferior 
to  the  will  which  guides  it,  so  long  must  an  institution  be 
inferior  to  the  law  whose  ends  it  subserves,  and  so  long 
must  such  institution  bend  to  that  law  as  the  agent  to  his 
principal 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  we  shall  avoid  much 
confusion  by  ceasing  to  use  the  word  riffht  in  any  but  its 
legitimate  sense ;  that,  namely,  in  which  it  describes  con- 
duct purely  moral  MightneBS  expresses  of  actions,  what 
straighinesa  does  of  lines ;  and  there  can  no  more  be  two 
kinds  of  right  action  than  there  can  be  two  kinds  of 
straight  line.  If  we  would  keep  our  conclusions  free  from 
ambiguity,  we  must  reserve  the  term  we  employ  to  signify 
absolute  rectitude,  solely  for  this  purpose.  And  when  it 
is  needful  to  express  the  claims  of  imperfect,  though  bene- 
ficial, institutions,  we  must  speak  of  them,  not  as  *^  rela- 
tively right,"  or  "  right  for  the  time  being,"  but  as  the 
least  wrong  institutions  now  possible. 

§  5.  The  admission  that  social  arrangements  can  be 
conformed  to  the  moral  law  only  in  as  far  as  the  people 
are  themselves  moral,  will  probably  be  thought  a  sufficient 
plea  for  claiming  liberty  to  judge  how  far  the  moral  law 
may  safely  be  acted  upon.  For  if  congruity  between 
political  organization  and  popular  character  is  necessaiy ; 
and  if,  by  consequence,  a  political  organization  in  advance 
of  the  age  will  need  modification  to  make  it  fit  the  age ; 
and  if  this  process  of  modification  must  be  accompanied 
by  great  inconvenience,  and  even  suffering ;  then  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  for  the  avoidance  of  these  evils  out 
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eoileavour  ihoiild  he  to  at  first  adapt  such  orgaiuKatioa 
to  the  age.  That  is  to  say,  men's  anihitioii  to  realiEe 
an  ideal  excellence  must  be  chcckeil  by  prudential  consid- 
erations. 

"  Progress,  and  at  the  same  time  reaistanee," — that 
celebrated  saying  of  M.  Gnijtot,  with  which  the  foregoing 
position  is  in  substance  identtcnl — no  doubt  expreasea 
a  truth  ;  biit  not  at  all  the  order  of  truth  usually  sup- 
posed. To  look  at  society  from  afur  off,  and  to  perceive 
that  eurh  and  such  are  thtj  principles  of  its  development, 
IB  one  thing:  to  adopt  those  as  rales  for  our  daily  gov- 
ernment, will  torn  out  on  examination  to  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent tiling.  Just  as  we  saw  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the 
att^ment  of  greatest  happiness  to  be  from  one  point  of 
view  the  recognized  end  of  morality,  and  yet  to  be  of  no 
value  for  immediate  guidance  (Chap.  Ill,),  ao,  it  is  very 
possible  for  "  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  resistance," 
to  be  a  law  of  sooial  life,  without  being  a  law  by  wliiah 
individual  citizens  may  regulate  their  actions. 

That  the  aspiration  after  things  as  they  should  be, 
needs  restraining  by  an  attachment  to  things  as  they  are, 
ia  fiiUy  admitted.  The  two  feelings  answer  to  the  two 
sides  of  our  present  mixed  nature — the  side  on  which  we 
continue  adapted  to  old  comJitions  of  existence,  and  the 
side  on  which  we  are  becoming  adapted  to  new  onea. 
Conservatism  defends  those  ooercivo  arrangements  which 
a  still-lingering  eavageneaa  makes  requisite.  ItadicAlism 
endeavours  to  realize  a  state  more  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  ideal  man.  The  strengths  of  these  senti 
meiits  an?  proportionate  to  the  necesBity  for  the  institu- 
tions they  respond  to.  And  the  social  organization  proper 
for  a  given  people  at  a  given  time,  will  be  one  bearing  the 
impress  of  these  sentiments  in  the  ratio  of  their  prevalence 
amongst  that  people  at  that  time.  Uence  the  neoeesitj 
for  a  vigorous  and  constant  manifestation  of  both  of  iheoi 
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Whilgt,  on  the  one  hand,  love  of  what  is  abstractedly  just 
indignation  against  every  species  of  aggression,  and  en 
thusiasm  on  beLalf  of  reform,  are  to  be  rejoiced  over;  we 
must,  Qn  the  other  hand,  tolerate,  as  indispensable,  Hieee 
displays  of  an  antagonistic  tendency ;  be  they  seen  in  the 
detailed  opposition  to  every  improvement,  or  in  the  puerile 
sentimentalisms  of  Young  England,  or  even  in  some  fran- 
tic effort  to  bring  back  the  age  of  hero-worship.  Of  all 
these  nature  has  need,  so  long  as  they  represent  sincere 
beliefs.  From  time  to  time  the  struggle  eventuates  in 
change ;  and  by  composition  of  forces  there  is  prodaced 
a  restUianty  embodying  the  right  amount  of  movement 
in  the  right  direction.  Thus  understood,  then,  the 
theory  of  "  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  resistance,"  is 
correct. 

Mark  now,  however,  that  for  this  resistance  to  be  bene- 
ficial, it  must  come  from  those  who  think  the  institutions 
they  defend  really  the  best,  and  the  innovations  proposed 
absolutely  wrong.  It  must  not  come  from  those  who 
secretly  approve  of  change,  but  think  a  certain  opposition 
to  it  expedient.  For  if  the  true  end  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion  is  to  keep  social  arrangements  in  harmony  with 
the  average  character  of  the  people ;  and  if  (rejecting  that 
temporary  kind  of  opinion  generated  by  revolutionary 
passion)  the  honest  opinion  held  by  each  man  of  any  given 
state  of  things  is  not  an  intellectual  accident,  but  indicates 
a  preponderating  fitness  or  unfitness  of  that  state  of  things 
to  his  moral  condition  (pp.  265,  465)  ;  then  it  follows  that 
only  by  a  universal  manifestation  of  honest  opinions  can 
harmony  between  social  arrangements  and  the  average 
popular  character  be  preserved.  If,  concealing  their  real 
sympathies,  some  of  the  movement  party  join  the  station- 
ary party,  merely  with  the  view  of  preventing  too  rapid 
an  advance,  they  must  inevitably  disturb  the  adaptation 
between  the  community  and  its  institutions.     So  long  at 
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ihe  natural  conservatiBm  ever  present  in  society  ia 
restrain  the  progreBflivc  tendency,  things  will  go  rigl 
bat  add  to  tliia  Dataral  coneervatism  an  artificial  conservft^ 
tistn — a  coneervBtism  not  founded  on  lovo  of  the  old,  but 
on  a  theory  that  conservatism  is  needful — and  the  proper 
ratio  between  the  two  forces  is  destroyed ;  the  retuUt 
is  no  longer  in  the  right  direction;  and  the  effect  prodai 
hy  it  13  more  or  less  vitiat«d.     Whilst,  therefore,  there 
truth  in  the  belief  that  "  progress,  and  at  the  same  Ui 
resistance,"  is  the  law  of  social  change,  there  is  a  fati 
error  in  the  inference  that  resistance  should  be  fsotitioi 
created.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  is  the  kind  of 
sistanoe  called  for;  and,  aa  M.  Guir.ot's  own  experience 
teHti6e3,  it  is  a  further  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one 
can  say  how  far  resistance  should  be  carried. 

Hut,  indeed,  without  entering  upon  a  criticism  like 
this,  the  raan  of  moral  insight  sees  clearly  enough  that  no 
such  sclf-contradicting  behaviour  can  answer.  Successful 
methods  are  always  genuine,  sincere.  The  aSUirs  of 
universe  are  not  carried  on  after  a  system  of  beni] 
double-dealing.  In  nature's  doings  all  things  show  thi 
true  qualities — exert  whatsoever  of  influence  is  really  id 
them.  It  is  manifest  that  a  globe  built  up  partly  of  sem- 
blances instead  of  facts,  would  not  be  long  on  this  side 
chaos.  And  it  is  certain  that  a  commnnity  composed 
of  men  whose  acts  are  not  in  harmony  with  theii 
innermost  beliefs,  will  be  equally  unstable.  To  know 
in  our  hearts  that  some  proposed  measure  is  easeulially 
right,  and  yet  to  say  by  our  deeds  that  it  is  not  riglit, 
will  never  prove  really  beneticiaL  Society  cannot  proa 
per  by  lies. 

§  €.  And  yet  It  will  still  be  thought  univasonaU 
to  deny  discretionary  power  in  this  matter.  NeglectJi 
prudential  consi<lcrations  in  the  endeavour  to  put  s 
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on  &  purely  equitable  basis,  will  probably  be  dcmnrnKl 
to,  as  implying  an  entire  abandonment  of  private  judg- 
ment. It  muBt  be  confeesed  that  it  does  so.  But  wboco 
urges  this  objection,  may  properly  ark  hinisclf  how  maeb 
his  private  judgment,  as  applied  to  such  a  eubject,  tt 
worth? 

What  is  the  qticstion  he  proposes  to  solve?  Whether 
it  is,  or  is  not,  tbc  time  for  some  desired  change  to  ba 
made  ? — whether  the  people  are,  or  are  not,  fit  for  soma 
higher  social  form  than  they  have  hitherto  lived  under  I 
Where  now  are  his  qualifications  for  answering;  this  qae»- 
tion?  Has  he  ever  seen  the  millions  for  whom  ho  would 
prescribe?  Some  tenth  part  of  them  perhaps.  How 
many  of  those  does  he  recoguize  ?  Probably  of  one  or 
two  thousand  he  o&n  tell  you  the  names  and  oocnpatiooB. 
But  with  how  many  of  these  is  he  acquainted  ?  Several 
htindreds,  it  may  be.  And  of  what  fraction  of  them  doei 
he  personally  know  the  characters  ?  They  are  numbered 
by  tens.  Tben  it  must  be  by  what  he  reads  in  books  and 
newspapers,  witnesses  at  meetings,  and  hears  in  conversa^ 
tion  that  he  judges  ?  Partly  so :  from  the  salient  points 
of  character  thus  brought  under  his  notice,  he  Infers  the 
rest.  Does  he  then  find  his  inferences  trustworthy  ?  On 
th«  contrary,  when  ho  goes  amongst  men  he  has  read  of, 
or  heard  described,  it  usually  turns  out  that  he  has  got 
quite  a  wrong  impression  of  them.  Does  this  evident 
from  which  he  judges  lead  all  persons  to  like  conclusions 
Ko :  with  the  same  sources  of  information  opon  to  them^ 
others  form  opinions  of  the  peo[  le  widely  difi'erent  fix>in 
those  he  holds.  Are  his  own  convictions  constant?  Not 
at  all:  he  continually  meets  with  facts  which  prove  thu 
he  had  generalized  on  insufficient  data ;  and  which  coinpel. 
s  revision  of  his  estimate.  Nevertheless,  may  it  not  be 
that  by  averaging  the  diameters  of  those  whom  he  per 
ionally  knows,  he  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  oCi 
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thi)9e  whom  hp  does  not  know?  Harilly:  seciog  that 
of  tliose  wliom  he  pfrsonally  knows,  his  judgments  are 
generally  incorrect.  Very  intimate  ftiends  occasionally 
astound  bin  by  quite  unexpected  behaviour;  even  hii 
nearest  relatives — brothers,  sisters,  and  children  do  so- 
nny indeed,  he  has  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  him- 
self; for  though  from  lime  to  lime  he  imagines  very 
clearly  how  he  shall  act  under  certain  new  circumfitances, 
it  commonly  happens  that  when  placed  in  these  circum- 
stances his  conduct  is  qnite  different  from  that  which  he 
expected. 

Now  of  what  value  Is  the  judgment  of  »o  circumscribod 
an  intelligence  upon  the  question — Is  the  nation  ready  for 
Bttch  and  such  measures  of  reform,  or  is  it  not  ?  Here  is 
one  who  professes  to  say  of  some  thirty  millions  of  pi>o]>le, 
how  they  will  behave  under  arrangements  a  little  freer 
than  esisting  ones.  Yet  nine-tenths  of  these  people  he 
has  not  even  seen;  can  identify  only  a  few  thoiiaanda  of 
them ;  personally  knows  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction ;  and 
knows  these  bo  imperfectly  that  on  some  point  or  other  h© 
finds  himself  mistaken  respecting  nearly  all  of  them. 
Here  is  one  who  cannot  say  even  of  himself  how  cer- 
tain untried  conditions  will  affect  Aim,  and  yet  who 
thinks  he  can  say  of  a  whole  nation  how  certain  untiied 
conditiorts  will  affect  it/  Surely  there  is  in  thlsi,  a  most 
absurd  incongruity  between  pretension  and  capability. 

When  the  contrast  between  present  institutions  and 
projected  ones  is  very  great — when,  for  example,  it  is  pro- 
por^d  to  change  at  once  from  pure  despotism  to  perfect 
freedom — we  may,  indeed,  prophesy  with  certainty  that 
the  result  will  not  fiilfil  eipcclation.  For  whilst  the  suo- 
cess  of  institutions  depends  on  their  fitness  to  popular 
eharacler,  and  whilst  it  is  impossible  for  popular  char- 
acter to  undergo  a  great  change  all  at  once,  it  must 
follow  that  to  suddenly  substitute  for  existing  institutioni  1 
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others  of  %  quite  opposite  nature,  will  necessitate  unfits 
ness,  and,  therefore,  fsulure.  But  it  te  not  in  cases  like 
this  that  the  power  of  judging  is  contended  for.  Ab  else* 
where  shown  (p.  472),  one  of  these  extreme  changes  is 
never  consequent  upon  that  peaceful  expression  of  opinion 
presupposed  by  the  hypotheslB  that  the  citizen  should  be 
cautious  in  advocating  reform;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  a  result  of  some  revolutionary  passion  whioh  no 
considerations  of  policy  can  controL  Only  when  an 
amelioration  is  being  peaceably  discussed  and  agitated  for 
— ^that  is,  only  when  the  circumstances  prove  its  advent 
at  hand— can  the  proposed  discretion  be  exercised :  and 
when  does  the  right  use  of  this  discretion  imply  an  acquunt- 
ance  with  the  people  accurate  enough  to  say  of  them, 
"  Now  they  are  not  fit ; "  and,  again,  "  Now  they  are  fit  *• 
— an  acquaintance  which  it  is  preposterous  to  assume— 
an  acquaintance  which  nothing  short  of  omniscience  can 
possess. 

Who,  then,  is  to  find  out  when  the  time  for  any  given 
change  has  arrived  ?  No  one:  it  will  find  itself  out.  For 
us  to  perplex  ourselves  with  such  questions,  is  both  need- 
less and  absurds  The  due  apportionment  of  the  truth  to 
the  time  is  already  provided  for.  That  same  modification 
of  man's  nature  which  produces  fitness  for  higher  social 
forms,  itself  generates  the  belief  that  those  forms  are  right 
(p.  466),  and  by  doing  this  brings  them  into  existence. 
And  as  opinion,  being  the  product  of  character  (pp.  37, 
177,)  must  necessarily  be  in  harmony  with  character,  in- 
stitutions wliich  are  in  harmony  with  opinion,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  character  also. 

§  7.  The  candid  reader  may  now  see  his  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  feels  placed,  between  a  convic- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  perfect  law  is  the  only 
safe  guide,  and  a  consciousness,  on  the  other,  that  the  per 
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Tect  law  caaoot  be  fulfilled  hj  imperfect  men.  Let  liun 
liitt  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opinion  is  the  agency 
throngh  which  character  adapts  external  arrangements  to 
itself— that  Aw  opinion  rightly  forms  part  of  this  agency 
— IB  a  unit  of  force,  constituting,  with  other  such  nnits, 
the  general  power  which  works  out  Bochkl  changers — and 
he  will  (hoH  perceive  that  he  may  properly  give  full  ntter- 
auce  to  his  innermost  conviction;  leaving  it  to  produoe 
what  eSect  it  may.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  hag  in 
him  these  eympathiea  with  some  pnnciples,  and  repug- 
nance to  others.  lie,  with  all  his  capacities,  and  desires, 
and  beliefs,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time. 
Influences  that  have  acted  upon  preceding  generations; 
influences  that  have  been  brought  to  boAr  upon  Iiim ;  the 
education  that  diGciplined  his  childhood ;  together  with 
iho  circumstances  in  which  ho  has  since  lived ;  have  con- 
Bpired  to  make  him  what  he  is.  And  the  result  thua 
wrought  out  in  him  has  a  purpose.  Ho  must  remember 
that  whilst  he  is  a  child  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the 
future.  The  moral  sentiment  developed  in  him,  was  in- 
tended to  be  instrumental  in  producing  further  progress ; 
and  to  gag  it,  or  to  conceal  the  thoughts  it  generates,  is 
to  balk  creative  design.  He,  like  every  other  man,  may 
properly  consider  himself  as  an  agent  tliroagh  whom 
nature  works ;  and  when  nature  gives  birth  in  him  to  a 
certain  belief,  she  thereby  authorizes  him  to  profess  and 
to  act  out  that  belief.     For — 

" nature  is  made  bettor  hy  no  mean, 

Hut  nature  makes  tliat  mean :  over  that  art 
Whinh  jou  aaj  atliB  to  oaturo,  ti  an  art 
Tliat  aatnre  mnkcs." 

N^ot  as  adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard 
e  faith  that  is  in  lum — not  as  something  which  may  b« 
ghtc-d,  and  made  aubordinatc  to  calculations  of  policy ; 
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but  as  the  supreme  authority  to  which  tU  his  actionf 
should  bend.  The  highest  truth  conoeiTable  by  him  he 
will  fearlessly  utter;  and  will  endeayour  to  get  em- 
bodied in  fact  his  purest  idealisms:  knowing  that,  let 
what  may  come  of  it,  he  is  thus  playing  his  appointed 
part  in  die  world — ^knowing  that,  if  he  can  get  done 
the  thing  he  aims  at — ^well:  if  not — ^well  also;  though 
not  90  welL 

§  8.  And  thus,  in  teaching  a  uniform  unquestioning 
obedience,  does  an  entirely  abstract  philosophy  become 
one  with  all  true  religion.  Fidelity  to  conscience — this  is 
the  essential  precept  inculcated  by  both.  Ko  hesitation, 
no  paltering  about  probable  results,  but  an  implicit  anV 
nussion  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  law  laid  down  for 
us.  We  are  not  to  pay  lip  homage  to  principles  which 
our  conduct  wilfully  transgresses.  We  are  not  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who,  taking  ^^Domine  dirtje  nos " 
for  their  motto,  yet  disregard  the  directions  given,  and 
prefer  to  direct  themselves.  We  are  not  to  be  guilty 
of  that  practical  atheism,  which,  seeing  no  guidance  for 
human  affairs  but  its  own  limited  foresight,  endeavours 
itself  to  play  the  god,  and  decide  what  will  be  good  for 
mankind,  and  what  bad.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to 
search  out  with  a  genuine  humility  the  rules  ordained  for 
us — are  to  do  unfalteringly,  without  speculating  as  to  con 
sequences,  whatsoever  these  require ;  and  we  are  to  do  this 
in  the  belief  that  then,  when  there  is  perfect  sincerity — 
when  each  man  is  true  to  himself— when  every  one  strives 
to  realize  what  he  thinks  the  highest  rectitude— then  must 
all  things  prosper. 
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